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Editorial Notes 


Admiral Ross, who built the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station and who has pho- 
tographed scenes in every quarter of the 
globe, has arranged to introduce a course 
in photography for the cadets under his 
command. He will lecture and give demon- 
strations. Admiral Sims might take a hint 
from his brother officer instead of getting 
back at the swivel chair gentlemen in Wash- 
ington who called him down for unneces- 
sary loquacity. If you talk about photog- 
raphy to aspiring students, you cannot pos- 
sibly offend your bureaucratic superiors. 

we 

The new fad of having your hands pho- 
tographed on Fifth Avenue, New York, and 
paying $100 for the sitting “because the 


hand is supposed to portray a delicate grace 
and outline of character” is an item which 
we read in the Kansas City Times. ‘This is 
the kind of stuff which the country papers 
print as fillers. Fifth Avenue, like Broad- 
way, New York, is a good name to conjure 
with in provincial print and you can fasten 
any old thing you like upon it, and nobody 
will take the trouble to contradict you. 


ee 


“Photographer finds legislators an honest 
bunch of men,” is the headline of a clipping 
we have had by us for some time. A. W. 
Kessberger has been photographing the 
Illinois legislators since 1888, and he has not 
lost $25 by this class of business in all those 
He never dunned one of them; sent 
bills, nor worried them. Quincy (IIl.) has 
an Arcadian atmosphere. Politicians, as a 
rule, do not bear the delightful character 
assigned to them by friend Kessberger. Or 
is it that Mr. Kessberger is the happy pos- 
sessor of one of those immensely valuable 
and immensely rare personalities in business 
which does not make losses? We think our 
conjecture is near the mark. 

Ro 

Mrs. Stage, of New York, has recently 
been talking for publication about her por- 
trait work, and being a lady she talks in a 


years. 


Set your watches by the Time Ball on the State, War and Navy Building. The Signal 
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strain that imparts delight to the BULLETIN 
oF PHOTOGRAPHY, which is never happier 
than when reading of the charm and success 
of studio portraiture. Says Mrs. Stage 
(known as the Lady of the Lens), “Pho- 
tography is always exciting, it’s always 
different, and it’s one of the pleasantest 
things a woman can do. I’m not afraid of 
people, they are really different when they 
sit for a photograph. They often become 
self conscious and stiff, so the operator must 
talk with them, interest them, and get them 
out of themselves until they begin to have a 
natural expression.” 


? 
ow 


Ever since we had 
studio photographers, the words we have 
printed in italics have crystallized their 
problem. Volumes could not say more than 
Mrs. Stage has condensed into a few lines. 
We read with pleasure that she has a large 
clientele, so she has evidently solved the 
problem. We congratulate her. Person- 
ality counts in the studio a great deal—a 
very great dedli “We have Said, cimtather 
printed, this before, but it bears repetition. 
It’s the thing that counts. 


anything to do with 


Not every photographer possesses a 
“personality” simply because no trouble is 
taken to cultivate one. Nine out of ten of 
the photographers we know would be the 
better equipped for handling their sitters if 
they would take a gentle reading course of 
social psychology by McDougall or some 
other competent expounder of the subject. 
“The proper study of mankind is man” and 
in this mad age not enough consideration 1s 
given to the subject. Mrs. Stage’s psychol- 
ogy impresses us very much. 

ee 

New Work? like, Bagdad 4s aniamessco 
conjure with. Several times, in the past 
few weeks, the writer of these paragraphs 
has been reverently and awesomely referred 
to as a New Yorker, at which those who 
are familiar with the second of the two 
names on the right hand side of the editorial 
page of the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 


will smile. New York, photographically, 
has many sins, real and imaginary, to 
answer for, but not this present writer. 


e 
We note a discussion in which credit is 


assigned to Le Prince for having made 
celluloid motion pictures in 1888. Quite a 
large space is taken up in our contemporary, 
The British Journal of Photography, with 
the matter. We have no present comment 
to make on this discussion beyond submit- 
ting the remark that a properly attested 
history of the subject has yet to be pre- 
sented to the public. But many obvious 
misstatements are current on the subject. 
The task of correcting them, however, is 
not worth while. Once a fiction is embedded 
in the public mind, it is hard to obliterate. 
Jesting Pilate asked “What is truth?” 
we 

There is the leading case of the alleged 
Darwinian theory that we, the human race, 
trace descent from monkeys. <A consulta- 
tion of “The Origin of Species” reveals the 
fact that Charles Darwin never wrote any- 
thing of the kind. Another misconception 
is being zealously propagated by Will H. 
Hays, to the effect that animated photog- 
raphy is “only 20 years old,” therefore we 
must be charitable to its imperfections. As 
a matter of fact, basically, photography is 
quite as old as typography. We have said 
this before but it bears repetition. 

A Word as to Mounting 
Photographs 


I once wrote an article on the scientific 
basis of artistic mounting of the photograph, 
but I shall not inflict it upon you or even a 
portion of it knowing the average artistic 
photographer has no special interest in the 
philosophy of his art, but is primarily con- 
cerned with the effect his work produces. 
So, in place of scientific discussion, I shall 
give the conclusion arrived at by experi- 
ment, inasmuch as it is easily demonstrated 
that the character of the mount is not an 
indifferent factor, when mounting the print 
is under consideration. 


The Executive Mansion is open to visitors from 10 A. M. to 2 P. M. 
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Like the background in the portrait, it 
never plays a neutral part in its relation with 
the picture. The mount either improves the 
presentation of the print or positively does 
harm to it, because where different colors 
or different tones are brought into juxta- 
position, that is, brought close together so 
that the eye has to see them simultaneously, 
there is mutual modification of both tones 
and of both colors, and strange to say, the 
modification is more decided when there are 
neutral tones or pale tints juxtaposed, than 
strong ALOus plese mm Ot 
positive colors in contact. Now you know 
that in mounting, positive colors or decided 
fedese are never employed, and so the 
determination of what tone or color of card- 
board is used is of vital importance because 
of the effect produced by the mount upon 
the print; notwithstanding, there is no con- 
stant principle observed by the photog- 
tapher in the mounting. An attractive 
mount influences choice more than a suitable 
mount; and fashion, in a particular kind, 
sometimes overrides all other consideration. 

The photographer may make practical 
demonstration of the effect of the mount by 
trial in the superposition of it upon different 
toned and tinted sheets of paper. This sub- 
ject of mounting is one most written about, 
but it seems necessary for a reiteration, 
because it is so frequently disregarded by 
the pictorialist. 

I said I would not touch even upon the 
philosophy of the subject, but may I ask you 
to give it a practical test—and let me make 
a few suggestions subject to your personal 
supervision, for I have to admit there is 
some latitude of choice even under the 
imposed constraint of the physiological law 
of effect of simultaneous contrasts. 

It is my task to see and criticise many 
pictures by the camera during the year and 
the conclusion I come to is there is room for 
much improvement in the mountings. One 
might think that the choice is limited to slate 
and white. But it is not only in color and 
tone indifference selection of mount, that I 
protest against, but in the want of taste and 


when contrasts 
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judgment in chosing the ornamental char- 
acter of the mount. 

Ornamental character, did I say? but I did 
not intend that the question should involve 
any consideration of ornament. I would 
say, avoid any sort of ornamentation in the 
mount, unless you want to get up Christmas 
cards or features where the decoration is 
paramount. But for artistic presentation, 
emulate the water color painter or India ink 
sketches, and be severely plain in the mount. 

I may be eccentric, perhaps, but I do not 
Care even, Lormcountersunic or line veitects 
where the print is. pasted upon the card. 
Countersinking looks well only when the 
printing is done on a large sheet with con- 
siderable margin. 

The method of multiple mounting in 
judicious hands is often effective, but it 
requires selection of the tone of the border 
immediately in contact with the tones of 
the print, as well as the association with it 
of the outside margin. 

Pure white mounts, particularly if of 
glossy surface, are apt to kill the high- 
lights of the print and upset the tonal values 
throughout. 

A white mount may be called to service 
when it is desirable to get more contrast in 
the picture, but it must be used with care. 
Cream tints are generally preferable to the 
greys, which seem to be universal just now. 
But this is not saying grey should be dis- 
carded. It may be often just the tone wanted 
for the picture, various effects being had by 
taking advantage of the great variety of 
shades presented for consideration. 

But avoid any with green or drab tones 
about them. In a bromide or platinum or 
velox, black and white prints, you get good 
effect by matching the grey with the half- 
tones of the print. In this way you will not 
interfere either with the high-lights or deep 
shadows of the print, and if you desire to 
effect some change in the print tones, if, for 
instance, you want to get a luminous sunny 
effect by a dark grey mount. 

I have not been decided in recommen- 
dation of what mount to use, because I 


Visitors will be conducted through the Government Printing Office Building at 10 


A. M. and 1 P. M. 
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appreciate that it 1s a personal matter to a 
considerable extent, calling for exercise of 
individual taste, but I have touched upon the 
topic simply to call photographers to account 
for their indifference to mounting ; realizing 
what an influence the mount has upon the 
character of the print placed upon it. 


% 


The Smithsonian Institution 


To quote Shakespeare, photography is 
‘not fornan age but for all times he 
authorities of the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington shrewdly seized hold of this 
truth many years ago and so they nobly set 
to work to form a complete concrete history 
ot photography, the successive tools and 
productions of photography during the past 
hundred years or so. In no other place in 
the world, probably, can you see such a won- 
derful concrete historical manifestation of 
practical photographic work as at the Smith- 
sonian Institution. It is all there, under one 
roof. 

The Photographers’ Association of Amer- 
ica meets at Washington in July. The 
Smithsonian photographic collection affords 
a unique opportunity to the earnest photog- 
rapher to study the condensed history of his 


subject, at first hand, so to say. It is an 
open book and easily read. All forms of 
apparatus and all kinds of results from the 
days of the Daguerreotype are included in 
the many cases. There are hundreds of 
prints by most processes. ‘There is a motion 
picture section. It is a veritable museum of 
ancient and modern photography, for the 
Eastman kodak exhibit is right up-to-date. 

Photography is still in the evolutionary 
stage. The present and the future are built 
upon the past. ‘The earnest young photog- 
rapher who is anxious to progress cannot 
possibly succeed in his object unless he 
studies that which has been accomplished by 
those who preceded him. I would advise 
every Association member on no account to 
overlook the Smithsonian Institution’s col- 
lection. It is educational in the highest 
sense, for it shows what has been done, and, 
in a large measure, how it has been done. 
And the young photographer who acquires 
this knowledge at the outset of his career is 
better equipped for the professional struggle 
than the neophyte who plunges into “high 
art” right off the reel. 

A large part of the working photogra- 
pher’s business consists of copying and 
reproducing the work of those who preceded 


him. You can see and can identify most if 


First Daguerreotype Camera; owned by Prof. Morse, at the Smithsonian Institution 


Everybody visits the Treasury Building, 15th and Pennsylvania avenues, which is 
open from 9 till 2. If you assemble at the office of the Treasurer between 11 and 12 Or 


1 and 2, a guide will conduct you to certain rooms. 


Don’t miss this opportunity. 
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Daguerreotype Apparatus in Detail at the Smithsonian Institution 


not all of these specimens in the Smithson- 
ian Institution. Besides, a photographer 
who knows how the technique of his craft 
has been evolved necessarily becomes some- 
thing of a master of it and is in a position 
to enlighten his sitters somewhat when, as 
very frequently happens, they bring him 
what to them are strange kinds of old pho- 
tographs to reproduce. 

A Daguerre centenary will shortly be 
observed and the unequaled Daguerreotype 
collection at the Smithsonian Institution will 
no doubt come in for considerable notice 
and illustration in the newspapers. ‘This 
will arouse great public interest in photog- 
raphy. The greater number of people are 
ignorant of the origins of the “black art,” 
but the more they learn of it the greater 
will be the pleasure they take in it. People 
are more and more taking an interest in 
things which happened yesterday, Mr. Ford 
to the contrary notwithstanding, simply 
because the rapidly changing conditions of 
modern life, the reform of amusements, 
prohibition and the introduction of new 
laws affecting the methods of living are 
developing habits of thought among people 
which they did not possess a generation ago. 


To the Membership of the 
P. A. of A. 


Your officers want to call your: attention 
to the fact that we are now on the eve 
of our 41st Convention. 

During the year we have worked hard to 
reorganize and put the affairs of our asso- 
ciation on a like basis with similar organ- 
izations. We appreciate your support in 
our efforts. Your bouquets, as well as a few 
brick bats, have been most helpful. 

We believe we are ready now to make 
some real progress, and organization his- 
Are you ready to help? The coming 
Anything 


tory. 
convention will tell the story. 
short of two thousand attendance will be a 
disappointment. We have planned a pro- 
gram of specialists, and those who ought to 
know say it is the best ever. The manu- 
facturers and dealers are supporting it in 
a larger way than ever before. With this 
effort on our part, surely you are going to 
co-operate with us, and get all the good out 
of it youcan. It will mean better workmen, 
better business people and a better pro- 
fession. 

This is a get-together age, and the slogan 
of this convention will be “All for one—One 


The Rotunda in the Capitol Building occupies nearly the whole width of the centre 
of the building and is unbroken to the summit of the dome, a distance of over 180 feet. 
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for all.’ This has all been planned for 
YOU. We want YOU -with your moral 
and financial support to approve of all we 
are trying to do for a larger and more profit- 
able organization. 

If for any reason you can’t come, and you 
have overlooked the payment of your dues, 
your check will mean—APPROVAL, I 
AM WITH YOU. 

Watch for the program. Read it over 
twice, and then meet your officers Monday 
evening at the opening reception, with a 


Look Around! 


C. H. CLAUDY 


A man is known by the company he keeps, 
and is received at first at face value, judged 
by the kind of clothes he wears. So also 
is a photographic studio known by the com- 
pany it keeps and the clothes it wears. 

Its company is its neighborhood and its 
neighbors. You can never convince the 
public that a high-class store is located in a 
cheap and dirty neighborhood or among 
cheap and dirty neighboring stores. 


A Corner showing Models from Patent Office at the Smithsonian Institution 


smile and a good old-fashioned hand shake. 
We will expect you. 

Secure your Railroad Identification Cer- 
tificate from the Secretary NOW (saves 
you 25% on your fare), and send your 
Picture Exhibit, labeled’ “POR VRATT 
EXHIBIT. or 5 CONVERGE) 
EXHIBIT? as sthe case anay gbemrom mak 
Campbell, Jr., Secretary, Convention Hall, 
sth and L, Streets; N. W., Washington, 


yi Cordially yours, 
A. H. Digut, President, P: A. oft A, 
Sewickley, Pa. 
5 R. CAMPBELL. [Re 
SY Ae Mae del Valetang Vk 


Step outside your studio, and walk 
around asking yourself the question whether 
this kind of a neighborhood is one which 
will impress a stranger favorably. 

It is not always possible or advisable to 
move, but it 1s quite possible to improve the 
neighborhood if the answer is “no.” 

Is there a vacant lot next door or two 
doors away? Is it a nicely kept lot or is it 
the receptacle of all the old boxes, barrels 
and trash in the vicinity? If it is like that, 
and if you permit such an eyesore to exist 
in your neighborhood, even if it is in no 
way. your fault, you will have difficulty in 


making any one believe that you have the 


The Naval Radio Station will surely interest the Radio fans—three great towers 


piercing the sky. 
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artistic mind so necessary for good photog- 
raphy. It is easy enough to get your neigh- 
bors to help you clean up, and keep clean, 
such a vacant lot. 

Photographers have been located along- 
side an unsightly alley, which cut down 
their income and decreased the high estt- 
mate in which every photographer should be 
held. Unsightly alleys can easily be kept 
clean. If the street-cleaning department of 
your town will not do it, an association of 
neighboring stores can be arranged and the 
alley kept clean at their expense. 

An association of establishments on the 
same block is useful. If the merchants along 
a certain block band together in an organ- 
ization for neighborhood improvement, 
many things can be done to make that 
neighborhood a better one for business. 

Street-cleaning departments are some- 
times inefficient. The protest of a single 
citizen, as a rule, has but little effect. But 
if all the merchants on a single block begin 
to protest, the men in charge will soon wake 
Eperomtner tact that here are a bunch of 
voters worth placating and will respond to 
the only appeal known to a politician. 

Such neighborhood associations are also 
able to do good work along the line of win- 


dow decorations and window lighting. ‘The 
strolling public soon learns to avoid the block 
in which the average of interest and beauty 
in window decorations is low. On the main 
street of any of our cities the stream of 
traffic gravitates to the side of the street or 
to the block where the finest examples of 
window dressing are to be found. A little 
agitation in your association will soon raise 
the standard of window dressing in every 
store on the block. ‘The difference will be 
felt in every cash register. 

What the clothes of a well-dressed man 
are, stamping him as a person of conse- 
quence and prosperity to a new acquaint- 
ance, so the windows of a store on the 
block speak to a passer-by. Well-dressed 
and well-kept windows stamp that block as 
a block of prosperous and dependable mer- 
chants and trade is drawn to that point. 

If there is one man on your block whose 
windows are poorly dressed, your neighbors 
can shame him into action by the good 
example they set and by the judicious use 
either of joshing or serious talks, depending 
on the man. 

Another thing which can be done by 
these local merchants’ organizations is but 
another branch of window decorating; the 


Motion Pictures at the Smithsonian Institution 


Take a Chevy Chase Car to the National Zoological Park. 


to sunset. 


Open from sunrise 
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lighting of windows at night. There are 
many simple devices by which window 
lights may be extinguished by policemen or 
a night watchman, and if it 1s known that 
all the stores on a certain block are hghted 
until 10 o’clock every night, the public will 
learn to walk that way and look at the 
various displays. Buyers are attracted by 
the bright lights, which draw the human 
moths as well as the other kind. 

Another work for the neighborhood club 
is the arrangement of the closing hours of 
the various places. Merchants on the same 
block should close at the same hour and the 
short day on Saturday. Changes in closing 
hours in the summer and winter can all be 
easily arranged if the merchants of one 
neighborhood get together. 

Paint is the biggest asset in the possession 
of a man who wants to clean up a neigh- 
borhood. In one city the merchants of a 
neighborhood clubbed together and paid for 
the painting of a shack in the block where a 
crabbed owner refused to paint. It was felt 
that it was worth the few dollars it cost to 
eliminate an eyesore from their neighbor- 
heod. it costs but little to paimiias store 
front and there is little money invested 
which pays such plethoric dividends as 
paint. 

All that has been said applies with equal 
force to the ground floor and the man above 
the ground floor. The upstairs man has the 
same interest in his neighborhood as the 
downstairs man. In addition, he has some 
special needs of his own. 

Halls and stairways must be kept scrupu- 
lously clean. Constant agitation by the 
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upstairs photographer and the neighbors 
who occupy the same building can gener- 
ally make the most obdurate or careless 
landlord keep his building clean; but if not, 
occupants of the building can club together 
and hire adequate janitor service and keep 
the building right even if they have to pay 
for it themselves. No upstairs photogra- 
pher can hope to make people believe that 
good, clean artistic work can be done in 
dirty, squalid and unbeautiful surroundings. 

If there 1s an elevator in the building, then 
the conductor of this elevator should be 
uniformed, and man and elevator should 
be clean. 

To sum up, all the external surroundings 
of any photographic establishment should be 
as clean and attractive as the interior place. 
It is only by an occasional stroll around his 
own neighborhood that the photographer 
can see just how his surroundings are apt 
to affect his customers. “Clean up, paint 
up,’ is not only a slogan to sell paint, but a 
piece of business advice as sound as a nut. 

# 


“You heard me say my prayers last night, didn’t 
you, nurse?” 

~ Yes), dear!” 

“And you heard me ask God to make me a good 
cake ly” 

eyes!” 

“Well, He ain’t done it.” 


oe 


A story is told of a Continental traveler who 
brought with him into the restaurant-car an 
enormous bag which he deposited by the side of 
the table. 

The conductor promptly rebuked him, saying: 
“You musn’t bring that bag in here. You must 
put your luggage in the van.” 

“That’s not my luggage,” was the reply. 
going to Austria; that’s 
Telegram. 


wal 
m 
my purse.”—Toronto 


CONVENTIONS FOR 1923 


Secretary 


Association Location Date 
(PawAc OES AGIAy ea aelita Washington, D.C.. .|July 16 to 21 
Southeastern’, +» .°-esc leet = en eee Postponed! = . + 
Wisconsin mena ee Madison, Wis. . August 14, 1lS5and 16. 
Southwestern v| Galv eStotiexcdireke nae ep 


Weitere IMC oo 
Des Moines, Iowa. . 
Maplewood, N.H... 


Pacific Northwest... 
North @entrales)) aes 
New England ..... 


Middle Atlantic States Postponed . 


August 28 to 31... 
September 24 to 27. 
Seon, se, IA AU AE 


ae looks Cantpbellieire Washington Ds cs 

Jas. E. Thompson, Thompson Bros., Knoxville, Tenn. 
J. A. Glander, Manitowoc, Wis. 

N. B. Stall, Ada, Okla. 

A. J. Zinn, Jr., Kiddygraph Studio, Seattle, Wash. 
Fred H. Smith, [da Grove. Iowa. 

Eric Stahlberg, Northampton, Mass. 

Orren Jack Turner, Secretary, Princeton, N. J. 


“Mt. Vernon, on the Potomac River, is reached by electric trains or steamboat. 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Bldg., Washington. D. C. 


41st Annual Convention Photographers’ Association 
——of America —— 
Convention Hall, Washington, D. C., 
July 16th to 21st, 1923 


Well, what do you think of the plans for 
the National Convention by this time? ‘The 
Program features have been published, the 
Exhibitors’ list given from time to time and 
the Entertainment released, all presaging a 
Convention that is going down in history 
and start a new basis for comparisons. 
When President Diehl released his program, 
it was easy to see why he felt safe in boost- 
ing for 2000 attendance. A program like 
that is worthy of having 2000 photographers 
take it in and one less than that number 1s 
going to disappoint the Officers. If every 
member of the P. A. of A. would shoulder 
the responsibility of that one absentee, the 
Alst National would go over with a BANG. 
How about it? Are you back of the 
Officers? Alright, we'll be looking for you. 


The requests for Railroad Identification 
Certificates has necessitated the services of 
another stenographer to handle this little 
detail for the members. Write the General 
Secretary, address above, if you’ wish to 
take advantage of the reduced fare. The 
Certificates will not be issued at the Conven- 
tion Hall but must be obtained in advance. 


We have some long trips registered for 
Washington in July: Of note are ones from 
Texas) and California, while the foreign 
countries will be represented by Mr. 
Reginald Haines, of London, England, and 


Mr. Martin Ortiz, of Mexico City, Mexico. 
Mr. Haines is bringing with him a collec- 
tion of 100 pictures from the British Pho- 
tographers Association to be shown at our 
National. 


And speaking of pictures—this is the last 
call to send in a good representative collec- 
tion of work by our members. ‘Three or 
more, unframed or framed without glass, 
labeled “Portrait Exhibit” or “Commercial 
Exhibit” as the case may be, and addressed 
bows. Ri Campbell menccnerals>ectctary, 
A. Of A Conmvenouebiall, sth andy) 
Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Mr. John E. Garabrant, Chairman of the 
Commercial Section, is particularly anxious 
to have a good Commercial Exhibit this 
year to keep those Government fellows from 
monopolizing the Commercial panels. It’s 
going to be a great contest, so all good Com- 
mercial men should back up your leader. 
Exhibits should be at the Convention Hall 


by July 12th. 


Two Hawaiian Active memberships in 
the names of Mr. On Char and Mr. Yew 
Char have just been received and remind us 
of our distant friends who must derive a 
benefit from affiliation with the P. A. of A. 
Some day we hope to have at least one 


member in every country of the Globe. 


The Restaurant in the Library of Congress Building is a delightfully cool place to 


have your lunch. 
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Winona School 

Eighty-five per cent looks pretty good for 
enrollment figures and the Opening of 
School still five weeks away. But with two 
and three coming in nearly every day how 
can the figures help but approach the limit 
of capacity at an amazing rate. The Special 
. Color Course of two weeks for Studio 
Attendants and Receptionists will strike a 
great many who take a delight in this side- 
line to Photography and will find material 
benefit from the short period of study under 
a competent instructor. Prospective stu- 
dents are urged to get in their registration 
fee of $10.00 to the General Secretary at 
once, the balance of $40.00 may be paid at 
the School. 


a 
ve 


Exhibitors and Location 


Firm Space 


Altek Photographic Corp., 30, 31, 45, 46 
Anderson Manufacturing Co., 68 

Ansco. Com 21 224 23,524,400, 87 oom 
Atlantic Photo Supply Co., 82 

Barston Co, 14 

Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co., 94, 95 

W. S. Bell & Co., 54 

Blum’s Photo Art Shop, 65 

Brieloff Mig. Co., 13 

Butler-Speith Co., 16 

California Card Mfg. Co., 40 

The Chilcote Co., 10 

Colegrove Bros. Co, 5 

A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., 79 
Cooper-Hewitt Elec. Co., 69. 


Washington, D. C., 


works on Standard Time 


Remember this when you 
plan your arrival there 
for the Big Convention 
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Cramer Dry Elate Co., 52753 

Defender. Photo Supply Co., 26, 27, 41, 42 

Eastman Kodak Co., 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 
77, 80,014 OS, SO Be lee 

Fowler & Slater Co., 18 

Furst Bros, Co:, 62 

Grat Optical Go.;..8 

Jao. Gralami@orslnce” 

Gross Photo Supply Co., 6 

Haloid Co., The, 58, 59 

Hammer Dry Plate Co) 23,435 

John Haworth Co., 9 


PECTURE 


De) 
tr 
*) 
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N 
by} 
— 
S 
N 
% 


2s | 
21-24 & 36-39 20 | 26 27,4142 


1-77 & 86-92 


PUWOELLUT Wey 


BALCONY 
Portrait Exhibit 


When visiting the Library of Congress, make it a point to see the original 


Declaration of Independence. 
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Ilex Optical Co., 25 

Japanese Water Color Co., 64 
L, M. Johnson, 55 

Johnson Ventlite Co., 12 

Fred M. Lawrence Co., 70 

F.. N. Lodge Co., 4 

fey McCabe Co., 81 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Co., 85 
Medick-Barrows Co., 35, 50 
Geo. Murphy Co., Inc., 11 
National Carbon Co., 33 
National Engr. & Ref. Co., 66 
Pa-kO Corp., 78, 93 

Pedlow & Harriman, 15 
Photogenic Machine Co., 17 
Presto Mfg. Co., 100 

Rockford Photo Appliance Co., 80 
Simplex Photo Specialty Co., 19 
Sprague-Hathaway Co, 60, 61 
J. Sussman Photo Stock Co., 63 


Dear Member: 


m@hesOtncers of the P. A. of Aare making a 
special effort this year to make you feel that the 
41st National is YOUR Convention. <A _ record 
crowd is expected and all plans in the way of an 
Educational program at the Hall and Entertain- 
ment elsewhere are intended to make the Conven- 
tion at Washington a ne’er-to-be-forgotten event. 

It is all very well for the Officers to lay their 
plans for the actual carrying-out of the Conven- 
tion Activities, but 
nuisance that may be reduced to a minimum by 


there is one anticipated 
the members themselves, and that is the conges- 
tion at the registration desk on the first day or 
two. 

Remember the tiresome waiting, in years past, 
while a thousand or more dues were collected, 
membership cards made out and registration cards 
It didn’t leave 
you in a very cheerful frame of mind to start 
with, did it? 

Well, this delay can all be avoided this year, if 
you will co-operate with the Officers to the extent 


and badge name-slips typewritten ? 


of mailing your dues to the Secretary a few weeks 
in advance and, at the SAME, TIME, request your 
Railroad Identification Certificate, to secure the 
reduced rate to Washington and return. Your 
membership and Certificate will be promptly 


mailed to you and the registration card and badge 


Taprell, Loomis & Co., 56, 57 
J. H. Wagenhorst & Co., 67 
Warren Products Co., 2, 3 
Wollensak Optical Co., 44 


Desk Space 
Ameticanee hoto. Pub. Co. 
Abel's Photographic Weekly 
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The Camera 
Gamera (Cratt bupmeo: 
The Holliston Mills, Inc. 
Michigan Photo Shutter Co. 
recall mina. 


Pending 


The Pinch Printing Coy 
National Lamp Works 
A. Sussman Co. 
Wallace Chemical Co. 


name-slip made out in advance, ready for a rapid 
entry to a wonderful time. 

We are not making very much of a request and 
at that you will be the principal benefactor. Show 
the Officers you are back of them, to this extent 
Why not attend to it this minute and 
GOOD, we thank you. 
round trip Certificate can ONLY be 
obtained from the office of the Secretary; none 
will be issued at the Convention. One Certificate 
will suffice for a member and dependent members 


of his or her family to purchase round trip tickets 
NOW 


at least. 
get it off your mind? 


mw 
steaks 


at one and one-half times the regular fare. 
is the time to get in your request. 
There is a BIG TIME ahead of you, with 2000 
fellow men to swap ideas with. Don’t miss it. 
Cordially yours, 
S. R. CAMPBELL, JR. 
Secretary. 


re 


Brother Blank is one of the greatest constables 
our town has ever known. Several weeks ago a 
noted criminal escaped from the Chicago police 
and Blank received a notice about it. The notice 
contained pictures of the celebrated crook, taken 
in six different positions. 

Two days after receiving the pictures Blank 
wired the chief of police of Chicago that he had 
five of the men in jail and was after the other one. 


Don’t fail to visit the Tomb of our Unknown Soldier at Arlington Heights. 
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“Dear Old@iiland) *wiitess a) triendty, 
correspondent from Normandy, which is in 
France, “don’t you realize that studio con- 
ditions in photographic portraiture are 
changing? That the work of twenty years 
ago which was good then is out of date 
now? The leading portraitists no longer 
feature their ‘large and well appointed’ 


studios. The best work is done in unpre- 
tentious and ordinary rooms. Look at the 
work of and and a 


And then my correspondent names several 
prominent American and European work- 
ers. 
we 

Exactly: it is all a development of the 
home? "portraiture “idéa, 7 ciunrent coms iny 
knowledge, forty years ago in the wet plate 
era, there or thereabouts. The old time 
glass house, the ornate fashionable studio, 
have long in a measure been superfluous. 
In most'cases, civen heht the sinnarcescie 
real artist in photography produces artistic 
or pictorial results almost anywhere. The 
trouble of the matter is that so few pho- 
tographers are artists in the highest sense ; 
for that matter, artists are comparatively 
rare in most walks of life. Workers, crafts- 
men, artificers, “hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water” abound, but artists in any 
medium are rare. 

we 

It is all a matter of vocation—experience, 
evidence and observation as time goes on, 
reveals the startling fact that most people 
have chosen careers to which, in maturity, 
they find they are not adapted. The pho- 
tographer, therefore, finds that like many 
others, he has to make the best of a bad job. 
A hundred years from now, however, it will 
not matter what any of us have been. Let 
us all do the best we can, while we can. The 


Sight-Seeing Automobiles run on regular schedules. 


of these tours around Washington. 


pursuit of photography is not a disagreeable 
way of prosecuting this earthly pilgrimage. 


we 


Henry Ford is credited with the remark 
that “history is bunk.” Of course, it is not. 
A little reflection will convince anybody that 
if history is “bunk” everything else is 
“bunk.” The created world, the universe, 
in fact, are manifestations of things that 
happened, are happening, and will happen 
to the end of time. And that’s history, past, 
present and future. Consequently, without 
history, Mr. Ford would not be a multi- 
millionaire manufacturer of automobiles. 
He and all of us are the children, the results, 
of history. 

we 

Thousands of years ago primeval man 
made a wheel, and this was the nucleus of 
every kind of modern vehicle, including the 
ubiquitous “Lizzie.”. So michitoreey es 
Ford and his “bunk” of history. The pho- 
tographer and the photograph are products 
of history, 7. ¢e., divine evolution, and you'll 
find that those who have most intelligently 
grasped the meaning of these basie facts 
have been, and are, the most successful 
either in photographic manufacturing or 
photograph making. 


Po 
Innocuous Metol 


It is well known that metol, which is one of the 
most popular of photographic developers, suffers 
from the grave disadvantage that if it is allowed 
to come into contact with the hands it may cause 
persistent and exceedingly irritable sores. A 
method of German origin, by the interaction of 
methylamine and hydroquinone, gave a very good 
preparation with extreme cases, but caused 
severe outbreaks of poisoning in both the lab- 
oratories and the works. The metol prepared 
by the ,Lapworth process proved to be quite 
innocuous.—Scientific American. 


Be sure to take in at least one 
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At a meeting of the Milwaukee Portrait Pho- 
tographers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis., it was 
decided to close the studios of the members on 
Sundays during July, August and September. 


& 


Joseph F. Fritsch, of Faribault, Minn, was 
elected president of the Southeastern Minnesota 
Photographers’ Association at the annual meet- 
ing in Owatonna. Faribault was chosen as the 
convention city for 1924. The meeting will take 
place next spring. 


a) 


2 
nd 


Av, 


Announcement has been made that the South- 
western Photographers’ Association will hold its 
annual convention in Dallas, Texas, September 
17th to 20th, inclusive. 


R. W. Dickerman, of Houston, says there has 
been tremendous advance in the art of photog- 
raphy in the Southwest in the past few years, 
due to the active co-operation of manufacturers 
of photographic supplies. 


ee 


The photographers of Northeast Iowa met at 
Waterloo recently and organized a club for this 
section of the State. The object of the associa- 
tion is to promote the interests of the men 
engaged in the craft and improve the general 
work that is being done. They will discuss 
various phases of their work at the sessions, 
which will no doubt prove beneficial, and will 
eventually affiliate with the State and National 
organizations. Oelwein was selected for the next 
meeting place of the club, which will be held in 
three months, when it is planned for a large 
attendance. 

rg 

The Photographers’ Club of Central Iowa held 
a very interesting meeting at the studio of Lee 
Graham, at Winterset, Iowa, on June 18th. Mr. 
Arnold, of the Eastman Kodak Co.; Mr.: Childs, 
of Grinnell, and Mr. Wagner, of Pella, had many 
harrowing experiences driving through the mud 
to get there, but said afterward that they would 
not have missed the banquet at the Country Club 
for all the muddy roads in Iowa. 


Interesting demonstrations were given by 
Scholes, of Perry, Iowa; Barnett, of Des Moines, 
and Messrs. Arnold and Anderson, of the East- 
man Kodak Co. The next meeting of the club 
will be in the nature of a business session only, 
which will be held at the time of the North Cen- 
tral Convention in Des Moines, the latter part of 
September. 


AMONG THE 
SOE TIES 


J. H. Brubaker, of Grand Rapids, Mich., was 
elected president of the Ohio-Michigan-Indiana 
Photographers’ Association at the business meet- 
ing which closed the annual convention in West 
Baden, Ind. Charles Gilbert Shaw, of Bloom- 
ington, was elected vice-president from Indiana, 
and J. Anthony Bill was re-elected secretary; J. 
F. Rentschler, of Ann Arbor, Mich., was 
re-elected treasurer. The next convention prob- 
ably will be held in Michigan. The selection of 
the place for the meeting was left to the mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 

Seven studios from Indiana were among the 
premium winners at the annual exhibit held in 
connection with the convention. Certificates of 
merit were awarded to the Dexheimer Studio, 
Indianapolis; Roy Hirshberg, Richmond; Mr. 
Shaw, Gertrude Carpenter, Petersburg; Felix 
Schanz, Fort Wayne; George Graham Holloway, 
Terre Haute, and W. H. Middleton, Muncie. 

we 

Here is the first News Bulletin of 1923 Conven- 
tion of the Photographer’s Association of Wis- 
consin. 

It will be held in Madison, Wis., August 14th, 
15th and 16th. 

Besides being the capital of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son is a fine city for a convention, beautifully 
situated on four lakes: Mendota, Monona, Wau- 
besa, and Kegonsa. A boat ride planned for the 
photographers surely will be a pleasure. We are 
going to have a fine banquet with entertainment, 
sing songs, and hear some interesting talks. It 
is going to be a get-together, good-fellow con- 
vention. 

We want YOU to make pictures for this con- 
vention. We want it to be the largest exhibition 
representing photography ever displayed. We 
learn by comparison. Therefore, get busy now 
to have your pictures ready. On the enclosed 
page you will find instructions and rules for 
exhibiting work. 

FOUR CLASSES OF EXHIBITS 
A—Portrait 
B—Pictorial 
C—Commercial 
D—Color 

The color class must be the creation of your 
studio. 

A cup will be awarded for each class as a 
prize. 

And another cup for the picture selected for 
the salon. (Five cups in all.) 

Cups will be the permanent property of the 
winner. 


When you are in Washington, see the wonderful photographic collection at the 
Smithsonian Institution—everything from Daguerre to date. 


a 
-”™ 
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EUROPEAN PLAN 


EVERY ROOM WITH 
BATH AND SHOWER 
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A Member may enter in one or all exhibits. 

Each exhibit to contain no more nor less than 
three pictures. 

Size to be 6 inches x 8 inches or larger, and 
may be either contact or projected prints. 

No name of the photographer should appear on 
the front or back of pictures. Secretary will keep 
records of same by number. 

Every exhibit, where work is rated a certain 
percentage, will receive a Certificate of Merit. 

The Judges will be from out of the State. 

We are going to have an outside Complimen- 
tary Exhibit for which no prizes will be given. 

Details regarding Demonstrations, Hall, Trains 
and Hotel accommodations, etc., will be given 
later. 

This is an age of organization. Every profes- 
sion aims for co-operation. But the photogra- 
phers keep to themselves. Let us wake up, show 
a new spirit, co-operate and put the photographic 
profession up to a higher standard, a higher plane 
and work for a better success. 

By the way the applications for memberships 
have been coming in and the interest shown, this 
convention will be a record breaker. You can- 
not afford to miss it! If you have not returned 
your application blank, do it NOW. Plan your 
vacation at convention time. 


Yours for a RIPPING-CONVENTION, 
J. A. GLANDER, Secretary. 
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THE WASHINGTON 


Pennsylvania Avenue, at 15th Street, opposite the Treasury 


WASHINGTON, 


Headquarters Photographers’ Association of America, Convention July 16th to 21st 
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DIRECTION 
Rosert S. Downs 
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Suggestiveness in Photographic 
Pictures 


Although the exercise of the imagination, that 
is, the creative power of the painter and poet, is 
far beyond the highest aspiration of any sensible 
photographer who affects art in his work, yet 
the quality of suggestiveness may be discovered 
in many an unpretending simple camera picture 
as a particular element of its attractiveness. 
Realism is the strong defense of art photography 
and the sane photographer will never attempt any- 
thing beyond its limitations. But despite pho- 
tography’s intense realism, it may be made to tell 
a story in the drama of every day life or so depict 
a scene in nature as to excite interest and sym- 
pathy and give expression to the individual 
temperament of the maker. 

By a proper selection and association of actual 
things, things perhaps in themselves individually 
dull and prosaic, the photograph may give, in the 
pictorial effect, material which appeals to our 
esthetic feeling. When a simple transcript by the 
camera thus brings together objects to a unity, 
stimulating the association of ideas, creating a 
mental image, producing the sensation of surprise, 
novelty and unexpectedness, does it not surely 
deserve to be admitted to the rank of a work of 
art and no questions to be asked as to its genesis? 


Don’t forget the Botanical Gardens, open 8 A. M. to 4.30 P. M. Any car on 


Pennsylvania avenue will take you there. 


PRUE 
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TONE 


It’s the tone of a portrait print that renders it distinc- 
tive or common-place. Haloid Portraya gives a WARM 
BLACK TONE. Haloid Sepia Gravura tones to a 


rich brown Van Dyke sepia. 
Each in its class is DISTINCTIVE. 


Ask for prints and catalog 


The HALoib Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
225 Fifth Ave. 101 Tremont St. at Bromfield 68 W. Washington St. 
San Francisco Agent, A. H. MUHL, 220 Post Street 
Los Angeles Agent, A. H. MUHL, 643 S. Olive Street 
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SOMETHING TO CONSIDER FOR JULY: 


Your salesroom is the eyes of your business. 


Your Samples should be changed. 


They grow old and lose their Selling Punch. 


Go after more business—Send in negatives for 
some New Snappy Samples. 


COLEGROVE BROTHERS, Inc. - 


774-76 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ed 
Creating Business 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Which came first in the chewing-gum. 
business, supply or demand? Which came 
first in such other lines as phonographs, 
vacuum bottles and many other things? 
Haven’t many big businesses been built up 
by the development of a previously unsus- 
pected demand? People did not know they 
wanted chewing-gum. They had never 
thought of vacuum bottles or phonographs 
until something of the sort appeared. Men 
who have been able to foresee demand, or 
to figure out something for which there 
existed a latent, unrecognized demand, have 
made their millions by creating business 
where there was none. 

I think demand probably preceded supply 
in photography if we go back to the original 
reproduction of likenesses of people. Indi- 
viduals desired some sort of a reproduction 
of the features of their friends and demand 
developed supply. But the photographic 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


business has reached a point in its career 
today where it 1s not enough to allow normal 
voluntary demand to dictate the amount of 
work the studio shall turn out. Success in 
the business requires that the photographer 
shall create demand, shall go ahead and 
make people want photographs of their 
families, friends, and selves. 

There is abundant opportunity around 
you for creating business. Wherever there 
are people, there is a latent demand for 
photography. Plenty of men and women 
with friends who would like their pictures, 
never think of such a thing as having one 
taken. Hundreds of people within a mile 
of your studio do not have a picture taken 
once in ten years. Many of them have not 
had a sitting since they graduated from high 
school. 

The photographer who does nothing to 
interest these people in getting photographs 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


/ CHA S. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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is not making use of. his opportunities. 
There is a great volume of business awaiting 
your effort to bring it into actuality. Nobody 
else 1s getting it at the moment, but some- 
body else may get it if that somebody sees 
the opportunity and makes use of it ahead 
of you. 

How are you going to develop this busi- 
ness? How are you going to make studio 
patrons out of people who have forgotten 
what a portrait camera looks like from the 
muzzle end? 

Advertising, more advertising, persistent 
advertising. Publicity that makes people 
think of having pictures taken, that tells 
them about the work you do and the ease 
with which they can have a sitting made. 
Publicity that reminds them of the fact 
that there are people who would appreciate 
having their photographs. 

The easiest people to interest in patron- 
izing a studio are those persons who habit- 
ually have photographs taken about once 
Wigs) -Oiten, who irequently give their 
friends and families new pictures of them- 
selves, who perhaps have professional use 
for frequent new photographs. ‘These are 
the people who will get their pictures taken 
anyway. They are steady, regular business 
for the studio. Unfortunately, the easiest 
people to interest are just as easily influ- 
enced by your competitor’s advertising as 
by yours and perhaps even oftener reached 
by it. 

To get business from people unaccus- 
tomed to patronizing the studio may require 
more and better advertising, but there is 
less competition there. If you write a letter 
and send it, multigraphed, to a list of people 
who are not known studio patrons, it must 
Peraseood letter ii they are interested by 
it. It must be something more than a state- 
ment that you are in the photographic busi- 
ness and awaiting their coming. Perhaps 
a letter like the following might be effectual: 


Dear Madam:—There are some friends and 
relatives who want your picture. 

Perhaps it is a long time since you have had 
a picture taken. Maybe it seems like a good deal 
of a bother. 
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Nye medium has ever 


D0 me found to equal 


glass in the manufacture 


of dry-plates— Clear, 


transparent and colorless, 
glass transmits every 


detail and gradation. 


Zz 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th edition, sent on request 


OL BS 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Depot, 159 West 22d Street, New York City 


SPECIAL SALE OF 
HOME PORTRAIT TRIPODS 


THREE SECTIONS 


Cut shows first two sections. Made of hard- 
wood—dark cherry finish—4J 1% inches when 
extended—folds down to 15 inches. 

Top is 434 inches in diameter. Similar Tri- 
pods in four sections catalogued at $7.50. 
These are new. While they last our price 
will be $2.95. 


Ween, 


NWOWest 32 St. 
Branch Store, 118 West ith Ree aes York 
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What Do You Know About 


COMPOSITION ? 


§ Here’s your chance to get a thorough 
knowledge of composition by studying 
the Old Masters. 


The Painters’ Series 


9 From these little books you may draw 
not only inspiration for true art but you 
may analyze the very construction of 
composition, and upon application of 
the art principles, have a better under- 
standing of the making of a picture. 


§ Our selection is limited, but we have 
been fortunate in securing copies of 


Botticelli Morland Rembrandt 
Constable Raphael Teniers 
Del Sarto Raeburn Meissonier 


Hogarth Jan Steen 


§ We would suggest that you make a 
second choice should our stock become 
exhausted. 


§ We say this because these little books 
are known and appreciated the world 
over as invaluable aids to the student 
in composition, and whenever they are 
to be had, there is always a ready sale. 


Send 50c for your copy today 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia, Pa. 


It isn’t the bother you think. It is very easy 
nowadays to step into our studio and sit for a 
picture. ‘It takes ‘but. a! few minutes. Our 
successful methods eliminate any embarrassment. 

There is no sitting still, no watching for the 
little bird, no fixing of just such an expression. 
You just sit down in a comfortable chair as you 
would at home and—presto! It is over—proofs 
the, next day. 

Let us make some photographs of you for the 
pleasure they will give your friends. 


Cordially yours, 


There are certain opportunities to create 
business among groups of people who, 
unless you suggest it to them, will not be 
likely to think of photographs. Wherever 
there are several employes working together 
in some business of a small sort which has 


_perhaps kept several of these people together 


there for a long time, a group photograph is 
worth suggesting. It may be the men in the 
composing room of the local weekly village 
newspaper who will snap up the idea of 
coming in and being taken in their working 
clothes. It may be the elevator boys in an 
office building, or the bell-hops in a hotel, 
or the men from the nearest fire depart- 
ment station. Just a look around will bring 
to view scores of such opportunities. And 
just a letter to the individuals concerned 
will set them taiking about the plan and 
render them good prospects. 

The youngsters who take up athletics may 
be satisfied with the pictures that show 
them on the team unless you suggest to 
them that they ought to have individual 
photographs. You can make pictures of 
the baseball player with his glove or bat, 
the basketball player with a ball, the bicyc- 
list on his racing wheel. Suggest this 
individual picture idea to the men when 
they come: for their group 7pieturewana 
announce that you will make a special price 
for individual sittings by members . of 
the team: . Practically every yottieseisis 
anxious to have his photograph taken alone 
in some suit or uniform that shows him 
about as the pictures he sees in the sporting 
pages show the professionals and the best 
amateurs. 
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F. & S. Commercial Camera 


Meets every re- 

quirement of the 

commercial pho- 

tographer. It has 

great bellows ca- 

pacity and will 

take lenses of ex- 

treme focal length 

as well as those of 

short focus. The rectangular bellows allows for extreme 
rising and falling front and the double swing-back adjust- 
ment provides unusual swing. 


Century Multiplying Back 


Permits the making of 1, 2, 
4,9, 15 and 24 exposures on 
aly x 7. filmpopeplate mel tecan 
be instantly attached to Cen- 
tury or Eastman View Cam- 
eras in the 644x8% or 8x10 
size. Ittakesthe regular 5x7 
Eastman Film or Plate Holder. 
Made of polished mahogany with dull finished brass metal 
work, the back operates with smoothness, precision and cer- 
tainty allowing the designated number of exposures to be 
made quickly and accurately. This is an excellent back for 
producing multiple negatives when quantities of small prints 
are to be made. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer &§ Schwing Department Rochester, ING YS 
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CLOSING OUT AT COST 


OUR BOUND VOLUMES 


OF THE 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN PERFECT CONDITION 


January to June, 1917 
July to December, 1918 
January to June, 1920 
July to December, 1921 
January to June, 1922 


Leather back and corners; cloth sides 


Volumes sold at binding cost 
Price, only $2.25 each 


These volumes contain valuable 
information right at hand, in- 
dexed and substantially bound. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


Our Bargain 
Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
sional photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. Wecan do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


And with the girls coming to the front 
in athletic sports, there is an added oppor- 
tunity for similar pictures of them. Get 
this work started, making it a fad for the 
girls to exchange photographs made in 
athletic or gymnastic garb and you will find 
a considerable business developing along 
that line. 

It is possible for the photographer to look 


~ around him and discover plenty of oppor- 


tunities to create new business, to make 
two blades of grass grow where not even 
one grew before. Study the situation in 
your town and see what you can do. 
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Improving the Photographic 
Window—A Few Hints 


In expert hands, nothing lends _ itself 
more readily to striking window displays 
than photography; but, with one or two 
notable exceptions, neither the photographer 
nor the photographic dealer have won a 
reputation for “windows” of consistent 
excellence: 

Better use should be made of the good 
material that the studio has to hand. The 
most frequent fault to be found is that, 
while an original idea is often in evidence, 
the underlying principles of successful 
window dressing are ignored with fatal 
results. 

The two essential ingredients of a sales- 
making window are interest and argument ; 
and the second 1s more difficult to introduce, 
and infinitely rarer than the first. 

The display man who has the faculty of 
concocting a continuous supply of bright 
and interesting window display ideas is a 
valuable person. The cry of a blasé public 
is ever for something new and unhackneyed, 
and there will be a crowd round the shop- 
keeper who always has some new titbit to 
tempt a jaded palate. But the business man 
cannot afford to be merely a public enter- 
tainer. Having gathered his audience, he 
must’ capitalize its interest, and it is just 
here that so many window displays fail. 
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This may be illustrated by a case in point. 
A provincial photographer just recently 
devoted his window to pushing an entirely 
new make of camera. The window was 
well-designed; black and yellow ribbons 
from every corner of the window con- 
verged at a point in the center where the 
goods were displayed, giving an effect at 
once attractive and arresting. A neat card 
in the foregound bore the name and price. 

The window secured a_ remarkable 
amount of attention from passers-by, few 
of whom could resist stopping to give it 
close and prolonged inspection. 
however, 


I noticed, 
that very few were more than 
interested. None left with a facial expres- 
sion that indicated a resolve to purchase— 
the look is one that experienced salesmen 
know at a glance—and this was attributable 
to one fact. Although the dealer had suc- 
ceeded in designing an eminently interesting 
display, he had forgotten the argumentative 
force which would have led the window- 
gazers into his store. 
There were ‘a score 


of selling points in 
connection with the camera about which he 
could have argued eloquently and with con- 
viction. It has an improved and patented 
rising-front.. This fact could, by means of 
a small, neat strip show card, fastened to 
the feature under discussion, have been 
Mmades clear to the potential buyer, The 
same means could have been adopted to call 
attention to the lens shade, the view-finder, 
and the focusing-scale, all of them possess- 
ing) particular merits which the average 
individual looking into the window would 
undoubtedly overlook. 

Attached to a window display of excep- 
tionally striking character, there is always 
the danger that the onlooker will lose sight 
of the details in gazing at the whole. In 
almost every case details are of incalculable 
importance, and there is no better method 
of emphasizing them than by the utilization 
of the show card, as just described. 

Argument in a window display must not 
be conducted in a blatant, scornful or intol- 
erant way any more than argument across 


THE PERFECT BACKING CLOTH 


For Commercial Work 


TRADE MARK 


WARRENTEX 


REGISTERED 


No Paste or Glue Required 


Made in all sizes Write for Samples 


WARREN PRODUCTS CO. 
269 Canal Street New York 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
Lib PROTO: 
M. S. BRIDLE, ENLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


P. H. KANTRO - Portage, Wis. 
IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


ono otetanperer ete, ot SSS af Pe Sb SIRO 


opAgk KODAK F ehere | 


: ri {SRINGS 

— 3 Our immense seks of DELIVERY : 
POCKETS (all printed up ready to | 
ship) are at your.service at all times. | 


indow Display Signs GRATIS. 3 
_ copyrighted designs ‘Send for Samples and Literature. i 


@ are trade pullers. The Art. Press, Adrian, Mich. h. | 


pet ial et SN We eens pert 


Or 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint — better than the original 
edition—$2.00; Postage 15 cents. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 


An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation and 
the exceptional opportunities Pho- 
tography offers you. 


MOTION PICTURE— COMMERCIAL— PORTRAITURE 
Modern 


Practical instruction. 


Three to six months’ course. i 
Easy terms. 


equipment. Day or evening classes. 
Call or write for Catalog No. 65. 
N. ¥. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BROCKLYN 
141 W. 36th St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 
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The Portrait Studio 


FOURTH EDITION | | 


A small book (5x714 inches) crammed | 


full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of lght, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia — 


Cinema Handbook 


By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 


Managing Editor Scientific American 
Flexible Cover 507 pages, gilt edged 
Profusely illustrated 


This well-represented book ot com- 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- 


fessional understanding and insight — 


into the methods employed to produce 
the wonderful results seen accom- 
plished upon the screen. 


Emphatically, this little pocket edi- 
tion contains more than is to be had 
from the reading ot many books on 
the subject. It is a handbook in the 
real sense of the word. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square 


Philadelphia 


the counter. Rather it should take the form 
of restrained, gentlemanly insistence upon 
the merits of the goods. Use upon your 
cards the words which would create the 
right impression spoken by you in the shop. 
And let every word lead up, step by step, 
to the point you desire to make, resulting in 
a cumulative effect upon the reader which 
will make further argument out of the 
question. When this point 1s reached, say 
no more. Further words can have no other 
result than to weaken the case. 

Show cards, the prime medium of win- 
dow argument, should, like the salesman, 
be well-dressed. Slovenly, ill-written cards 
are expensive things to buy. Neat lettering, 
neither too large nor grotesque in character, 
but easily readable from a distance, makes 
the right impression upon the potential 
customer. 

A well-dressed window will naturally 
have one center of interest, a point in or 
about the center of the window space where 
the most important item is located. Here, 
also, the main card bearing the price should 
be situated. 

It is rarely advisable to have more than 
three large cards—small strip cards do not 
come under this category—and these should 
be so arranged that balance is secured. This 
is often best accomplished by placing the 
subsidiary cards, not equidistant from the 
main one, as frequently suggests itself to 
the beginner, but one near, and just in the 
rear, while the other is about twice the 
distance away but more prominently in the 
foreground.—GiLBert F. WiLKINSON, The 
British Journal of Photography. 


wt 


Smith got married. The evening of his first 
payday he gave his bride thirty-nine dollars and 
kept only a dollar for himself. But the second 
payday he gave his wife one dollar and kept 
thirty-nine dollars for himself. 

“Why, John,” she cried, in injured tones. “How 
on earth do you think I can manage for a whole 
week on one dollar?” . 

“Darned if I know,” said John. “I had a rotten 
time myself last week. Now it’s your turn.”— 
Exchange. 
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: AS WE HEARD IT 
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Kon Kail has opened a studio in Spencer, Iowa. 


Ray Ward, of Ismay, Mont., has opened a 
studio in Baker, Mont. 


Joe Shaw, formerly of Morse, Wis., has opened 
a new studio in Mellen, Wis. 


A new studio has been opened by S. E. Moore 
in the Theatre Building, Bellflower, Cal. 


Fred Hausman, formerly of Albert Lea, has 
opened a studio in Parkers Prairie, Minn. 


J. Forrest Cusick, of Frankfort, Ky., has 
opened a branch studio in Lawrenceburg, Ky. 


Everett Dozer, of Duluth, has purchased half 
interest in the Krueger Studio, Rhinelander, Wis. 


M. C. Heinen has moved from Minneapolis and 
opened a studio in the Condon Block, Shakopee, 
Minn. 


The Lindahl Studio, Ruthton, Minn., has been 
sold to Miss Agnes Hall, recently of New York 
City. 


Benjamin A. Crown has opened the studio in 
Main Street, Brattleboro, Vt., formerly occupied 
by Arthur D. Wyatt. 


Smith’s Studio, of Chariton, Iowa, has been 
purchased and will be operated by Jack Haskins, 
formerly of New York City. 


Jared Gardner, of _ Plymouth, Mass., has 
returned to Rockland, having recently purchased 
the studio he formerly owned. 


Paul W. Edwards has purchased the building 
now occupied by the Porter Studio in Decatur, 
Ind., but will not get possession until July, 1924. 


A. R. Meyers has opened his new studio in 
Watertown, Wis., and no expense has_ been 
spared in making it one of the best in the coun- 
DA 


H. W. Blair, of Quincy, has purchased the busi- 
ness of William E. Woodside Hingham, Mass. 
Mr. Blair has remodeled and equipped the studio 
and is now open for business. 


Messrs. Embleton and Mitchell, both of 
Topeka, have taken over the Justus Studio, Leav- 
enworth, Kans. They have added to the equip- 
ment and are now prepared for business. 


John D. Jones, commercial photographer, of 
Madison, Wis., filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy in United States District Court on June 
15th. He gave his liabilities at $2,775 and assets 
as $1,300. 


The Bachelder Studio, Kingsport, Tenn., which 
was sold recently to E. R. Russell by J. E. Bach- 
elder, has been re-sold to Mr. Bachelder. Thus 
Mr. Bachelder is again the sole owner of the 
studio, and is now in full charge. Mr. Russell, 
who is still in Kingsport, has not yet decided defi- 
nitely as to what he will do. 


C. H. “Pop” Wells, for many years the man- 
ager for Zimmerman Bros. (Eastman Kodak Co.) 
at St. Paul, Minn, has gone into business for him- 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots’”’ Free 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phone Bryant 6345 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. BELL & CO. 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHB gain yy 
Everything Used in Photography 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


J. SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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| Classified Advertisements | 
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Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange 
and Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 
for thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words,: mini- 
mum charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. 
Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. 

Additional words, 2 cents each. 

Cash must be sent with order. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

No display allowed. 5 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 
Monday A. M. of. the week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


WanTED—-A good all-round. man for permanent 

position; must be a good printer. No retouch- 
ing. Give reference and state salary. Bussa Studio 
& Art Shop, 332 DeKalb St., Norristown,’ Pa. 


He_p Wantep—Operator and all-round studio 

man wishing to share an interest in growing 
business in large city. Address Box 1057, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED — Operator and retoucher, high-grade 

work; state salary, reference and send photo of 
yourself. Steady year-round job. Studio Swann, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


WANTED, at once, a good all-round photographer; 

must be a good retoucher; permanent position, 
with salary and percentage, to a good, steady 
young man: . W: R. Loar: & Son, Grafton, W. Va: 


WANTED—A reliable all-around photographer for 
general studio work. State particulars at once. 
Address—Studio, 144 N. Main St., Butler, Pa. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


PosITION WANTED by young man experienced in 

both Portrait work and Kodak finishing; wages 
reasonable. Lynnwood I. White, Box 5, Calamine, 
Wisconsin. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


Stup1o For SALE—County seat and manufacturing 

town of 3,000 population; over 30,000 in sur- 
rounding territory. No other studio within twenty 
(20) miles. Outfit 8x10; Butler light; amateur 
Pa-kO equipment; commercial outfit; enlarging 
and framing department. A studio well established 
with the best reputation; large amateur and com- 
mercial patronage. Heart of business district. 
Entire brick building, two stories, ground-floor 
studio, low rent under lease. Best of reasons for 
selling. B.A. Arnold Studio, 105 Main Street, 
Elkton, Maryland. 


Stup1o For ReEnt—Good studio on main business 

street in Camden, N. J.; population, 116,000 ; 
north light; only $35 per month. Address Box 
1056, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For SateE—One of the best and finest-equipped 

studios in center of one of the largest cities in 
New England. Corner location with show-cases 
on two streets. Wonderful opportunity for the 
right person. Reason for selling, owner has other 
interests. Address Box 1054, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For SaAtE—Long established studio, central New 

Jersey town of about 7,000; about 20,000 to draw 
from. Doing good business; low rent—lease. 
Sacrifice for $1,000 this month. Busy season. 
Address Box 1055, care of BULLETIN OF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. 


Srupro For SALE—Equipped to-8x10, including 


Everything new; only 
Address Photographer, 


Perkins light in cabinet. 
studio in town of 3,000. 
East Jordan, Mich. 


OTHER OFFERS OF INTEREST 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Special attention to 
mail orders. Experienced retouchers. Anchure 
System, 3945 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


“A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 
Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
—_——— PUBLISHER ————— 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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self on Worthington Street, Springfield, Mass. 
“Pop” says he “must have pie for breakfast— 
hence that’s why he located in Springfield.” 
“Pop” has associated himself with L. A. Wells, 
formerly with a large stationery concern and the 
firm will be known as Wells & Wells, specializing 
in kodaks, stationery and art goods. 


The estate of Sol Young, New York City, who 
died September 22, 1921, has been appraised at 
$465,776. of which $89,162 was the value of the 
photographic business. He also had $76,055 in 
personalty, $13,220 in cash and $278,828 in secur- 
ities. The profits of his business for two years 
and nine months were $36,918, and the value of 
the good-will $26,918. He gave the residuary 
estate, $235,378, to his wife Minnie, and left 
$12,500 to his mother, Lena Masur. The rest 
went to two sisters, nephews and nieces. 


OBITUARY = = | 


J. W. Lutes, a photographer of Topeka, Kansas, 
for the past thirty-five years, died recently in 
Charleston, W. Va., while visiting one of his 
daughters. Mr. Lutes had been in ill health for 
several years. He was 75 years old and was one 
of the oldest photographers in Topeka. 


Allen Drew Cook, president of the Vanity Fair 
Studio and for more than thirty years a photog- 
rapher of Philadelphia, died June 27th, at his 
home, 205 South De Kalb Street, Norristown, 
Pa. Mr. Cook’s death came after two days’ ill- 
ness and was caused by a nervous disease, aggra- 
vated, his physicians say, by overwork. Mr. Cook 
was in his fifty-fourth year. Besides his widow, 
Mr. Cook leaves four daughters. 


E. J. Pullman, pioneer photographer and a res- 
ident of Washington, D. C., for more than half a 
century, died on June 2lst, at his apartment, 420 
Ninth Street, where he had lived for the past 
twenty-five years over his photographic supply 
house. 

Mr. Pullman came here when Washington 
knew virtually nothing about paved streets, trol- 
ley cars and concrete sidewalks. He was the 
oldest photographer in the city. 

Beloved by the trade, there are scores of local 
photographers here who owe their start to him. 

Born on the shores of Lake Erie in New York 
State, Mr. Pullman received his rudimentary 
education in schools of that State and a degree 
at Oberlin University, Ohio, where he later was 
a professor. After his arrival in Washington 
during the Civil War crisis, he set up what is 
believed to have been the first photographic show 
in the city, and, according to local photographers, 
sold the first camera brought to this city. 

Later he studied law at the old National Law 
School and was admitted to the bar, but never 
took up active practice. He devoted his time to 
research work in photographic lines and to the 
conduct of his business. 

For the past four months Mr. Pullman had 
been in ill health, and to friends and intimates the 
approach of the end was indicated. Mr. Pullman 
is survived by a widow, Mrs. Emma Pullman, 
who was his second wife, and two children by 
his first wife. 

' He was a thirty-third degree Mason and a 
member of the Association of Oldest Inhabitants. 


Son | |G=stony 
Out-of-Print Numbers of 


Photo Miniature 


F some issues we have only two 

or three copies, so if there are 

any in this list that will be helpful, let 
your order come along at once. 


No. 1 Modern Lenses (1899) 
3 Hand-Camera Work 
4 Photography Outdoors 
6 Orthochromatic Photography 
7 Platinotype Process 
11 Developers and Development 
13. Photographing Flowers, etc. 
15 Intensification and Reduction 
18 Chemical Notions for Photog- 
raphers 
21 Albumen and (Plain Paper 
Printing 
23 Photographic Manipulations 
31 Photographing at Night 
32 Defects in Negatives 
33 The Dark-Room 
34 More About Development 
35 Enlarging Negatives 
37 Film Photography 
38 Color Photography 
39 Photographing Animals 
40 Platinotype Modifications 
43 Photographic Chemicals 
44 Coloring Photographs 
45 More About Orthochromatic 
Photography 
46 Development Printing Papers 
48 Commercial Photography 
50 Studio Construction 
68 Decorative Photography 
69 Printing-Out Papers 
74 Intensifying and Reducing Neg- 
atives 
75 Printing and Enlarging 
76 The Hand Camera 
78 Printing Papers 
NY of the above copies will be 
sent postpaid for 60 cents each. 
Order now. To-morrow we may be 


sold out of the copy you want. The 


demand is constantly increasing. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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LIGHT AND SHADE “2.2 vroxs 


By M. LUCKIESH 

The present work by Mr. Luckiesh considers primarily the scientific phase of light and shade. 
He directs you how to observe, record and control illumination to produce the varied results. 

Shows you how to study the application of the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object illuminated and the influence of surroundings upon 
the scene of illumination. 
The subject is so presented as to be fully within the comprehension of those who have not 
received a particular scientific training. 
This is a book the photographer has long desired. 
135 Illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. Price, cloth, $3.00 net. We can supply the book 
at the listed price. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


DO 


KEEP YOUR COPIES OF THE 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN A BINDER, handy for reference 


HE only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and se- 

| curely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine or a 

complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating same, 

such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or in some 

manner attaching something to it. No strings, clamps, springs or locks 

used. _ Retains at all times the appearance of a neat and substantially 

bound book and the magazines are just as substantially bound as a 

regularly bound book no matter whether there is only one magazine 
in the Binder or a complete file. 


Will last for years 
Over 400 sold and not a complaint 


Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. A child can 
use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined before shipment 
and guaranteed to be as represented. 


The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY and resemble 
the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 
holding every copy in its proper place. 


soneevuseenvovensosvavaseaneessnusevvaresnvesnsteevynenngvensere 


TA 


We've used these Binders in our own office for the past seven (7) years and say that they 
have proved entirely satisfactory. 


) 


Price $2.00, Postpaid, or $3.50 with a year’s subscription to the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


We nill gladly refund your money if the Binder is not all that we say it is 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS Ry s¢ 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


The Commercial Photographer 


148 Pages By L. G. ROSE 85 Illustrations 
Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy. Postage, 15 cents extra 


Including Price Lists for Commercial Work in Two Large Cities 


A work bya thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial photographer 
of the highest reputation. Every phase of the subject is treated with a view for presen- 
tation of the essentials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of exposure, 
illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but 
also to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings 
upon the commercial man, thearchitect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the 
scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher, Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHoTocRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 


THE OLDEST PHOTOGRAPHIC WEEKLY IN AMERICA—Fstablished August, 1907 


[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ‘ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sis.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 
A, A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


3 
aes ht Re ' Associate Editors 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 
Countries in the Postal Union, $2.50. Single copies, 5 cents. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic dealers in the United States and Europe. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects wil! be gladly received. 


VoL. XXXIII, No. 831 


Wednesday, July 11, 1923 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 
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Editorial Notes 


America without conventions wouldn’t be 
America. The convention is a native prod- 
uct which, like the poor, is always with us. 
For nearly a hundred and fifty years we 
have convened and convented on _ the 
smallest (and greatest) provocations, and 
the photographers have the habit like every 
other section of society. Summer is 
peculiarly the time of conventions—the get- 
together period, and those photographers 
who are at Washington these days are likely 
to store up for themselves a collection of 
agreeable memories never likely to be 
effaced. The pleasure of retrospect 1s one 
of the greatest charms in life and the oldest 


conventioner who takes the floor, will have 
other appreciative listeners besides himself. 


( ® 


Harry Fell is with us, of course—a con- 
vention without Harry would not be such. 
Harry’s experiences of conventions like 
Sam Weller’s knowledge of London 1s 
“extensive and peculiar.” And Harry is 
one of the few men competent by practical 
experience to say how they manage conveh- 
tions across the Atlantic, where, however, 
they are of less practical value than they 
are in America. But the young photog- 
rapher who does not come away from the 
Washington Convention without learning 
how to take better photographs, will have 
visited it in vain. 
we 

W. N. Jennings, who is to take part in 
the Commercial Section of the P. A. of A. 
Convention, is one of the few remaining 
living pioneers in what is now a very valu- 
able branch of techno-photography, both in 
peace and war—aero work. We recall the 
astonishment evoked by his balloon photo- 
graphs, two score of years ago. It was 
considered a piece of startling adroitness to 
point a fixed focus camera to the earth from 
a balloon and secure a sharp photograph. 
But Jennings did it and to this day we 


The Rotunda in the Capitol Building occupies nearly the whole width of the centre 
of the building and is unbroken to the summit of the dome, a distance of over 180 feet. 
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remember the fine detail of the photographs. 
From time to time we have reproduced 
Jennings’ results and only recently we had 
occasion to transmit to a friend at a distance 
an ‘aero view of the City of Philadelphia 
made by him. 

& : 

Hence he must be considered a_ true 
pioneer, and the inspirer of the photo-topo- 
graphic work which no modern government 
overlooks. The manifold scientific uses of 


WILLIAM N. JENNINGS 
whose camera is the “‘Grand-daddy’’ of all Aero Cameras 


photography mostly trace their origin to the 
intelligent efforts of thoughtful men like 
Jennings, who saw the possibilities of ally- 
ing camera and aerostat. The more closely 
you scrutinize the annals of photographic 
progress, the more strongly does it appear 
to have relied for its inception and develop- 
ment upon the efforts of what Gray, the 
poet, would call “rude forefathers” rather 
than upon highly trained men of science. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


The convention is now in its forty-first 
year. There is a saying that a man is either 
a fool or a physician at forty—meaning that 
at about that time the future of the individ- 
ual or institution 1s determined by his or its 
then mental attitude or outlook. Now, 
judging by the aspect of the P. A. or A., as 
evidenced by the Washington Convention, 
there is no reason at all to suspect that it 1s 
not assured of an indefinite and successful 
career. All the signs of vitality and success 
are apparent. Mock, Frank Scott Clark, 
Shinn, Muray, Howard Beach had their 
predecessors; they will have their succes- 
sors. Photography, like the soul of John 
Brown, “goes marching on.” 

io 

As we said before, we hope the conven- 
tion will make up its mind to come to Phila- 
delphia in 1926. There is an anti-Sesqui 
Centennial Exposition party at work in the 
City of Brotherly Love, averse to a World’s 
Fair in Fairmount Park, which may not be 
held after all, but some sort of patriotic 
celebration seems assured, and the P. A. of 
A. could not do better than be present at 
Philadelphia while it is being held. Cente- 
naries and sesqui centenaries are not of such 
frequent occurrence that we can easily over- 
look them. Besides, Philadelphia will prob- 
ably have a very fine convention hall in 


1926. 
% 


Evidently there was money in platinum 
paper in the old days. Our friend Willis, who 
died recently left $500,000—a tidy sum, all 
things considered. And talking of money or 
rather writing of it, how we envy those 
lucky Kodak employees sharing in the 
$1,750,000 just distributed by the company, 
which proves, of course, that there’s more 
money in silver than in platinum. 

we 

Photography, like other subjects, is being 
very extensively broadcasted, and many 
people who have something to say on the 
subject are choosing this method of address- 
ing the world, or that part of it which listens 
to these aerial addresses. Recently, William 


Elevator to the top of Washington Monument runs every half hour up to 4.30 P. M. 


You don’t have to walk up the 900 steps. 
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Shewell Ellis, of Wilmington and Philadel- 
phia, gave a talk on photography, locally 
broadcasted, said to have been of particular 
interest to amateur photographers. It will 
be interesting in future years to note the 
practical results of this method of impart- 
ing information and instruction. For one 
thing, we are glad to note that photog- 
raphers are not behind the rest of the com- 
munity in thus keeping themselves and their 
names before people. 
we 


The BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY regrets 
tuerecord the death, on May 13th, ‘of 
Thomas Illingworth, head of the well 
known (English) firm of Illingworth & 
Company, photographic plate and pep) 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Illingworth was, comparatively 
speaking, a young man, fifty-four, and, 
starting in business as an enlarger, had built 
up a great business in paper and plate manu- 
facturing. The productions of his company 
were well esteemed by photographers in 
Europe and America. 

we 


Raylo, the very beautiful three color 
process on paper, appears to be the most 
simple method of its kind yet put out to the 
public, and certainly deserves encourage- 
mentand atrial. But it, of course, necessi- 
tates three negatives and three printings. 
Commercially the process has great possibil- 
ities, and no doubt will have a great vogue. 
What, however, the average photographer 
has in mind when you talk to him about 
color photography, is a direct single negative 
process that yields color results in the 
ordinary way, and from this, as we remark 
elsewhere, we appear to be as far as ever 
we were. But, for all that, Raylo is a great 
practical advance. The Camera for July 
contains full particulars of it. 


% 


“How d’yer like yer new boss, Mame?” asked 
one stenographer of another on the elevated. 

“Oh, he ain’t so bad, only he’s kind of bigoted.” 

“What yer mean, bigoted ; ce 

“He seems ter think that words can only be 
spelled in his way.” 
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Effect | 


It would seem that the photographic 
artist has an entirely different conception 
of the meaning of the term “effect” 
that understood by the painter. 

The usual response to adverse criticism 
made upon some feature in the picture, by 
the photographer, which seems to the critic 
so contrary to established principles of art 
or technique as to provoke disapproval, is— 


from 


mln dO , YOU NOtecccantiemctecim lL sath 
after’—? 
Generally, his demonstration when he 


attempts it, does not enlighten the critic, or 
convince him of his error in taste or judg- 
ment, but generally the photo artist will not 
condescend to enlighten the critic’s obtuse- 
ness, but meets his criticism with commiser- 
ation for his want of appreciation. 

Fortunately, all artists of the camera are 
not of this conceit and appreciate well 
intended adverse criticism and, moreover, 
do know that “effect”? means something 
desirable and something which enhances the 
value of their performance. 

“Effect” to the painter relates more par- 
ticularly to the peculiar arrangement of 
contrasts of light and shade in the com- 
position, applicable to either portraiture or 
landscape. 

A picture must 
agreeable pattern of forms, 

The masses of light and dark in it must 
co-ordinate pleasingly. To appraise this 
decorative effect, it is necessary to relieve 
attention from minutiz of detail in the sub- 
ject. Our vision must see the broadness of 
the subject to see how light and shade dis- 
position is made. 

It is recommended to look at the subject 
with eyes partially closed, which shuts out 
the distraction from the multiplicity of fine 
detail and enables one to judge of the values 
of the picture—the light and shade rela- 
tivity. 

If the subject presents a mass of quiet 
shadows and half-tones (gradations) with 
a very small area of intense shadow, and an 


primanly present an 


Mt. Vernon, on the Potomac River, is reached by electric trains or steamboat. 
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equally intense area of high-light—concen- 
tration points, the general contrast will be 
effective. 

How shall the artist get this effect, this 
pleasing contrast? 

A picture, to be sure, may be made effec- 
tive by brilliancy in presentation, but where 
the contrast is pronounced, opposition of 
intensities, we miss the sublety of effect, the 
sense of mystery. 

In looking at an object against the light, 
we get too great extent of blank shadow 
unbroken by gradation opposed to a glare 
of light—novel, but rarely pleasing. By a 
slight inclination of the camera, note the 
agreeable change. 

Unless very expert, the artist must not 
venture with manipulation of extremes of 
illumination. ‘Try often variety in grada- 
tion of light and dark, not only in the por- 
trait but in the background also. 

Avoid conflicting areas of light and dark. 
This does not imply that effect may not 
be had in light key, but only that values are 
more difficult to preserve in minor tone. 

Take, for instance, a figure clothed in 
light garment, placed against a compara- 
tively light background, but slightly differ- 
entiat2d in tone from the figure. 

All the tones presented are delicate, and 
taste and judgment alone can pass decision, 
for arbitrary rules dare not be formulated 
with such variables. 

In all things pertaining to art, there must 
be freedom of action for the @artist, to 
express the personal equation. 

A trained eye and exercise of innate or 
acquired taste will often secure effect. 

In the exercise of this prerogative, the 
artist happens upon what some might call 
an accident, but it is better-to; callit the 
unexpected, and something artistic, too. 

Call such presentations chance or hits, if 
you will, but remember such are only recog- 
nizable by the artist, and once perceived 
may be reproduced 

But do not neglect earnest study, for the 
unexpected beautiful presentation is vouch- 
safed only to him who is receptive to it. 


Happy chances are not perennial phe- 
nomena, but oftener summer seedlings. The 
training of the vision to appreciate the 
values of a picture is the great step to the 
getting of effect. 

Give us something which appeals to uni- 
versal love of the beautiful and we shall for- 
give of the heresy of repudiation of art 
rules and principles, but not till then. Do 
not try to excuse bad work by insisting that 
you were ‘after an effect.” 


Snap-Shots 


Do you keep your fire insurance papers 
and your inventory figures in your studio 
where they may be destroyed by the fire? 
This is worth your consideration. 


Does everyone connected with your 
place of business know where the fire 
extinguishers are, how to operate them, and 
how to turn in an alarm? 


Keep a file of every house organ, trade 
paper and catalog that comes to you. Keep 
them in order and save them for a year for 
reference. 

Your waste basket tells a good deal about 
what sort of a photographer and business 
man you are, and whether you are looking 
for opportunities to do better work and 
more of it, or throwing them aside uncon- 
sidered. 


You can get more co-operation by advanc- 
ing an employe’s pay ten per cent volun- 
tarily, than by advancing it fifteen or twenty 
per cent under compulsion. 

There is one rule that fits your business 
as none other does, a rule that is sure to 
work as well in the photographic business as 


it does in every other business: the Golden 
Rule. 


Fach employe is entitled to his pay on 
pay-day. Don’t hold up the pay-roll for 
any but imperative reasons. 

Do you find good help hard to get? Per- 
haps there is something in the idea that good 
help is fussy about what kind of man it 
picks for a boss. 


The. Daguerre Memorial, of interest to every photographer, is on the Smithsonian 


Grounds. 
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Milton Gosting 


NATE A. CORNING 


One of the original founders of the P. A. of A., in 1880, 
now Representative of Hammer Dry Plate Co. 


40 
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William Crooke 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Visitors will be conducted through the Government Printing Office Building at 10 
A. M. and 1 P. M. 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Bidg., Washington. D. C. 


41st Annual Convention Photoéraphers’ Association 
— of America —— 
Convention Hall, Washington, D. C., 
July 16th to 21st, 1923 


The EVE, OF THE Convention, with every 
assurance that the 41st National will go 
down in history as the greatest gathering 
of Photographers ever assembled for the 
purpose of Education and Entertainment ! 
Reports are coming in from all sections, 
Texas to Canada, and as far West as Cali- 
fornia, of a good representation from each, 
so nothing short of an earthquake can mar 
the Success of the occasion. And Wash- 
ington is not noted for terrestrial earth- 
quakes. 
we 

The mailing of Railroad Identification 
Certificates has developed into a business by 
itself requiring the full-time services of two 
stenographers to keep up with the flood of 
requests. And with it all, we are grateful 
to the membership who accompany their 
request with payment of current dues. This 
is one way to reduce a congestion at the 
gate, and the Secretary is doing his share to 
reduce it at the registration desk. 


we 


The National Motorists’ Association has 
been most generous in supplying touring 
information to over fifty members who con- 
template making the trip by Auto. July is 
the time of year when the roads are at their 
best, Spring repairs have been completed 
and the effect of a hard Summer’s traveling 
not yet made its impression on them. To 


these members a pleasant trip is in store 
with a delightful Camp on the banks of the 
Potomac awaiting those who are the 
“Lovers of Out-of-Doors.” Washington 
bids you all a hearty welcome to the 41st 
Annual Convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of America. 
we 
WINONA SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Winona Lake, Indiana, July 30th-August 
25th, 1923 

Located about 100 miles east of Chicago 
and 40 miles west of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
on the main line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, is as near to the center of population 
as a suitable site could be found for a School 
of Photography. Winona Lake has long 
been known for its famous Chautauquas 
and is ideally located for an inland summer 
resort. 

The possibility of further enrollments 1s 
getting so small that it hardly seems worth 
while to eulogize on the merits of this 
important activity of the Photographers’ 
Association Fifteen more 
names will see the doors closed and those 
who have waited till the eleventh hour will 
have to bide their time till next year. 

The thoroughness of the course starts 
with “no overcrowding.” Director Towles, 
of Washington, has refused to accept more 
of a registration list than he can comtorta- 


of America. 


The Naval Radio Station will surely interest the Radio fans—three great towers 


piercing the sky. 
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bly and efficiently handle, so each student is 
sure of a seat in the lecture room, a place to 
work in the laboratories and a definite time 
for the use of the camera rooms’ equipment. 
Of the latter, there will be three in opera- 
tion this year. ‘he old indoor daylight 
camera room has been remodeled and sup- 
plemented by an indoor artificial light 
camera room and an outdoor garden. With 
these three it will be possible to do posing 
and lighting under every condition with 
which the average photographer comes in 
contact. The Garden will appeal particu- 
larly to those specialists on HOME, POR- 
TRAITURE, who have had difficulty in 
handling groups on lawns or verandas. 

The secret of the “control of light’’ is 
90% of the requirement of agimished 
camera-man, and bears fruit in reducing 
the mechanical work on the plate and print 
to secure an approved photograph. Director 
Towles has specialized on lighting to such 
an extent, he has developed the proverbial 
“camera’s eye” itself for picking out a stray 
beam of light and warping it into harmony. 

The Laboratory and Dark-Rooms will be 
equipped with the latest appliances for 
handling negatives and prints, thanks to the 
hearty co-operation of Manufacturers and 
Dealers in this line of goods. Everything 
will be at hand for turning out high-class 
work with maximum efficiency and a mini- 
mum of time. A competent instructor will 
be in attendance at all times to give per- 
sonal instruction. 

The delicate Art of “Retouching” will be 
taught by a Specialist on this important 
branch of photography, while a side-line on 
“Stunt” printing will bring out a few tricks 
that overcome a lot of difficulties and accom- 
plish wonderful results. 

The general course in Color Work has 
been developed into a feature with a special 
course of two weeks for those who would 
perfect themselves in this alone. There is 
such a demand by receptionists and other 
non-photographers about the studios, for a 
good, concise course in this lucrative side- 
line, that Director Towles has made a deter- 


Sight-Seeing Automobiles run on regular schedules. 


of these tours around Washington. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


mined effort to have an expert Colorist take 
charge of this subject. This special two 
weeks’ course in Coloring will not in any 
way detract from the thoroughness of the 
course for regular students, but is intended 
to fill a long-felt want by those with unde- 
veloped artistic ability for handling colors. 

The business side of photography will be 
made practical through a series of lectures 
on Advertising, Studio Deportment, Sales- 
manship, Organization and Accounting. 

The recreational possibilities of Winona 
Lake must not be overlooked. With six 
hours a day for School work, an excellent 
opportunity is open to indulge in swimming, 
bathing, fishing, golf and kindred sports. 
What a fine chance to combine business and 
pleasure on a summer vacation ? 

The hotels and boarding houses are mak- 
ing special rates to students of the School, 
thereby assisting in reducing the total 
expense. Early reservations will insure 
accommodations on July 30th. 

Applicants for the remaining scholarships 
should send in their $10 registration fee to 
the Secretary, No. 722 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., .at once. Balance of 
tuition ($40) payable at School. 


we 


Smithsonian Institution 
Museum of Photography 


The Smithsonian Institution, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., has inaugurated, after a number 
of years spent in the collection of objects 
relative to photographic history from all 
quarters of the globe, a Museum of Pho- 
tography which promises when completed to 
be something unique, something which no 
other country will be able to exceed. 

Every department and every branch of 
photography is represented in the fullest 
possible way, so that one may there trace 
concretely the very evolution of the art of 
photography from its incipiency to its pres- 
ent elaboration. 

Aside from its intrinsic value as a col- 
lective exhibit of all that pertains to the 
art as a memorial of photographic progress, 


Be sure to take in at least one 
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the museum of photography will be a con- 
tinued curriculum for education in the art. 

The museum is located in the Arts and 
Industry Building at Washington. ‘The 
Patent Office has increased the efficiency of 
the exploitation by the loan of apparatus, 
optical and mechanical appliance which 
have, since the early days to the present, 
been invented for the improvement of pho- 
tography and its application to art and 
science; models of devices and mechanisms, 
from the crude forms up to the present day 
Imaryels. Ihe collection starts with the 
Heliographic work of Niépce in 1824. We 
see the first portrait ever made by action of 
light upon sensitive material; quite an 
extensive series of the appliances used by 
Daguerre is also shown. The various 
methods which followed the daguerreotype 
are shown by examples made at the time— 
actual specimens, of the greatest historical 
value, involving all the processes intervening 
from the daguerreotype up to the modern 
methods with gelatine. 


The whole exhibit is so intensely inter- 
esting that profitable and delightful hours 
would pass in the contemplation. It is well 
worth a special trip to the Capital for this 
alone. and we would call the attention of 
those who will attend The National Conven- 
tion at Washington, in July, to take the 
opportunity of enjoying this great exhibi- 
tion. 

You will see the first use of photography 
in the conduct of war, Mr. Smiley having 
secured the Bradley collection of the photo- 
graphs of the Civil War. You will get some 
idea, then, of appreciating what a wonderful 
art photography is, what wonders it has 
accomplished in less than a century, how it 
embraces every department of human inter- 
est and what a mighty factor it has been 
in our civilization. The contemplation will 
inspire you with a sense of dignity that you 
are a co-worker in such‘an art and you will 
go home with a feeling of the value of your 
profession as a promoter of human 
progress. 


The Attractions at the Capital 


C. H. CLAUDY 


Visitors who want an elaborate guide 
book to the city, should buy “Rider’s Wash- 
ington” ($2.75) which contains an encyclo- 
pedic wealth of information of everything in 
the Capital. The smaller fifty-cent Rand 
McNally guides, however, show about 
everything the average visitor has a chance 
to see in one trip, but it is not complete. 

However, I can hit a few high spots in a 
page. 

In the order of their interest and impor- 
tance to the average visitor, come first the 
White House, the Capitol, Congressional 
Library, the Washington Monument, the 
Lincoln Memorial, the Museums, the Treas- 
ury, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
the Government Printing Office, the State 
War and Navy Building, and “the hand- 
somest group of buildings in the world,” 
the Red Cross Building, Continental Hall 
and Pan American Union. 


Near Washington: Mt. Vernon, home 
and tomb of George Washington, reached 
via boat, trolley car or automobile road 
(good for the most part, but not what it will 
be when a National Highway connects the 
Father of His Country’s home with the city 
named in his honor); Alexandria, full of 
historic interest, including Washington’s 
Church, and Masonic Lodge, and the begin- 
nings of the great Memorial Masonic 
Temple now being there erected ; Arlington, 
the Nation’s burying ground for its soldier 
and sailor dead; the Navy wireless station 
at Radio, Va.; Bolling Field, the Army Air 
Service flying headquarters ; St. Elizabeth’s, 
the government hospital for the insane; 
Brookland, where the great Catholic Uni- 
versity is located; Soldiers’ Home, the 
Nation’s gift to its old soldiers; The great 
parks, Zoo and Rock Creek; Mt. St. Albans, 
where the huge Cathedral of SS. Peter and 


Take a Chevy Chase Car to the National Zoological Park. Open from sunrise 


to sunset. 
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Samples will be on 
display at the 
Washington Convention 
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Paul ais" rising (when finished#tompe the 
greatest Cathedral in the world) ; the Naval 
Observatory, where the time comes from; 
Great Falls, sometimes called the Niagara of 
the South. 

In compiling this list I but scratch the 
surface! ‘There are literally hundreds and 
hundreds of interesting places to visit, 
things to do, objects to see. I have lived 
most of my life in Washington and haven’t 
yet seen it all! It is a question, for you who 
visit for a short time, what you want to see 
the most. 

If the day is clear, I recommend a begin- 
ning besmade by a trip 10 thestepmoiine 
Washington Monument ; an easy walk from 
the Washington Hotel, straight south on 
15th street to the grounds; you can’t miss 
this 555 feet high shaft! Elevator makes a 
round trip every fifteen minutes eitsetiec 
safest elevator in the world, and you 
couldn’t fall out of the top of the monument 
if you tried. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


HOLLISTON PHOTO CLOTH is self-adhesive and 
does away with paste and all the bother and “messi- 
ness’’ which accompany its use. It will not fray nor 
ravel at the edges or corners. A bright, glossy print 
with a firm, flexible backing is ensured with a con- 
siderable saving in time, labor and material. 


The simplicity of its application and its economy in 
use are worth your investigation. 


This material is made and sold under no other name 
than that of HOLLISTON PHOTO CLOTH. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. : 
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Norwood, Mass. 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Having seen the city as a picture spread 
below you, get a map and fix in your head 
the pecular plan of the streets; originally 
the Capitol was to be the center of a wheel 
of streets, radiating at angles, and crossed 
by other streets. That plan was followed to 
some extent, but the,,“spoke @ eirecrossan 
avenues, as Washington knows _ them, 
became so useful as short cuts, that many 
others laid down. All numbered 
streets in Washington run north and south. 
All lettered streets run east and west. All 
avenues are named for states of the Union 
and run diagonally. 

The city is divided into four sections: 
North West (principal), North East, South 
Fast and South West. Unless otherwise 
specified any address is North West. ‘Thus, 
your convention is being held in Convention 
Hall, Fiith and! i ‘streets.’ i iate ee 
Fifth and L streets, N. W. The Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing is at 14th and B 
streets, 5. \W., whichis quite agdirereas 


were 


The Executive Mansion is open to visitors from 10 A. M. to 2 P. M. 
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place from 14th and B streets, N. W. 
Remembering this will save you some 
unnecessary trips. ; 

Grouping the more essential sights by 
three-hour periods, it is suggested that the 
Monument, White House and ‘Treasury 
(close together) be considered as one sight- 
seeing tour ; the Capitol and Library (which 
are adjacent) be a second; the two great 
Museums and Smithsonian Institution, with 
the airplane house and Freer Gallery (all in 
the same park) be a third. 

Washington has well been named _ the 
“City of Magnificent Distances,’ and the 
government is spread out all over the dis- 
tances! However, there are a number of 
city tours, by sight-seeing bus, and several 
outlying tours, also by bus, the starting 
points of which are immediately adjacent to 
the Washington Hotel, and which are well 
worth taking. 

In the Lincoln Memorial, which stands in 
Potomac Park near the river, and sur- 
rounded by those drives collectively called 
the “Speedway” for the good and sufficient 
reason that you are there not allowed to 
speed, the visitor will see the most recent, 
the most beautiful and the most impressive 
memorial of the Nation’s Capital; not 
even the majestic Washington Monument, 
unrivaled in the world for magnitude, can 
dwarf the utter beauty and the glory of the 
memorial to Lincoln. Not to see it inside 
and out is not to see Washington at all. 

It is wasting words to tell any one to go 
to see the Congressional Library, for its 
fame as the most beautiful building in the 
world (inside) 1s known to all. But take 
this little tip—don’t go into the great read- 
ing room downstairs, until after you have 
taken the elevator to the top floor and gone 
into the gallery which surrounds it and 
looked down upon it; and do this, by all 
means, at night. So shall you stand and 
gasp at the most magnificent temple of 
books in all the world, and feel one of the 
many thrills up and down your back which 
Washington can give you as you think “And 
Iam an American!” 


Points of Interest to Washington 


Visitors 
Copyright, 1923, by Almas Temple, 1923 Shrine Com- 
mittee, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


THE WHITE HOUSE (home of the President) faces 
Pennsylvania Avenue opposite Lafayette Square. Open 
daily, 10 A. M. to 2 P. M. 


: CAPITOL GROUNDS AND VICINITY. The Capitol 
is situated at Pennsylvania Avenue and the Peace Mon- 
ument. Capitol Hill rises to a height of 89 feet above 
the tidal level of the Potomac River. The Capitol will 
be open to visitors every day and evening during Shrine 
week. The Canitol also houses the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The Senate Office Building may be 
reached directly from the Capitol by use of an under- 
ground electric railway. The House Office Building is 
two blocks distant. 


HOUSE OF THE TEMPLE, Supreme Council, Scottish 
Rite, Sixteenth and S Streets. This imposing edifice is 
the costliest and most beautiful Masonic Temple in the 
world. Can be reached by car and bus lines. 


MASONIC TEMPLE, Thirteenth and New York Ave- 
nue. 


ARLINGTON CEMETERY. The National Cemetery 
is located across the Potomac River from Washington, in 
Virginia. This cemetery occupies the plantation and 
former home of Robert E. Lee and contains thousands 
of those who fell in the Civil War, Spanish-American 
War, the Indian Wars, and the World War. Interment 
is permitted to any member of the United States Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps, and their wives. The cemetery 
may be reached by car line or bus. 


MOUNT VERNON. Mount Vernon may be reached by 
steamer, car or bus. It is open from 9 to 4.30. This 
home of President Washington contains many articles of 
furniture and furnishings used by the first President. 
The home and grounds are kent in an excellent state of 
repair, by a society of women. A small admission of 25 
cents is charged to help defray the expenses. Mount 
Vernon is not open on Sunday. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. May be reached by car line or 
bus. Contains very many interesting old homes erected 
before the Revolution. Old Christ Church, of which 
Washington was a vestryman, and containing his pew, 
may be visited daily or Sunday. 


THE CORCORAN ART GALLERY is located at 18th 
Street and New York Avenue, N. W. It contains world- 
famous objects of art. The hours of admission are from 
10 to 4. 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS is just across the 
Capitol grounds. This is considered one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the world, as well as the largest 
library in America. 

THE BOTANICAL GARDENS are situated at foot of 
the Capitol grounds. These gardens contain many beau- 
tiful and rare plants, as well as all kinds of shrubbery 
and flowers. 

THE PRINTING OFFICE, where all the printing for 
the House and Senate and various government depart- 
ments is done, is situated on North Capitol and H 
Streets. It may be reached by two car lines. 


THE UNITED STATES POSTOFFICE is situated at 
the corner of 11th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N. W. This is the headquarters for the postal service 
of the United States. The Postmaster General and 
assistants occupy offices in this building. 


THE TREASURY BUILDING is at corner of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and 15th Street, extending up 15th 
Street to New York Avenue. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT is situated at the corner 
of Pennsylvania Avenue and 17th Street, N. W. 


THE PENSION OFFICE is situated at 5th and G 
Streets, N. W. This building contains the offices of the 
Commissioner of Pensions, who supervises the claims 
for pensions in the Army and Navy. 


Don’t fail to visit the Tomb of our Unknown Soldier at Arlington Heights. 
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NOW for the Rainy Day 


Did you ever turn away prospective customers 
—tell them to come back tomorrow — because 
daylight failed or they came in too late? 


Do the stores along Main Street turn away 
their customers when a storm blows up or 
daylight fails ? : 

Why apply such methods in your business? 


You are competing with these same stores. 
Who will get the business ° 


The answer should impel you to immediately insure 
your business against further loss by installing 


“HL-POWER TWIN ARC 


THERE IS A STYLE FOR EVERY STUDIO 


Ask your dealer or write us for 
‘* More Light on the Subject.’’ 


The Photogenic Machine Co., - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


CVHHE PERKINS 


FORD’S THEATRE (theatre in which Lincoln was 
shot) is located on 10th Street between E and F, N. W. 
Directly onposite, 516 10th Street, is the house where 
Lincoln died. This house is at present a Museum con- 
taining many articles used by the President. A small 
admission is charged. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN BUILDING, one of the recent 
buildings erected in Washington, is considered one of 
the most beautiful buildings in the world. It is located 
on 17th Street and the Speedway. It may be reached 
by electric car or bus. This building was erected by 
the Federation of South American States and is used 
as their headquarters. 


THE NAVY BUILDING and the MUNITIONS 
BUILDING together form the largest office building in 
the world, extending on the Spveedway one-half a mile 
frontage, three stories in height. These buildings con- 
tain the offices of the Navy Department, several branches 
of the War Department and the Shipping Board. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION BUILDING is one block north of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Building. This building contains many historical 
pieces collected by the Society. 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL is located in Potomac Park 
just west of the Munitions Building. It overlooks the 
Potomac River and one may see a glimpse of Arlington 
on the Virginia shore. This may be reached by bus 
from 17th and the Speedway. 


THE WAR COLLEGE is situated on a point extend- 
ing into the Potomac ‘River dividing the main river 
from the Eastern Branch. This is situated in: the 
grounds of the Washington Barracks. It may be reached 
by street car. 


THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT is located in the 
Mall, south of the White House. Visitors are admitted 
from 9 to 4.30. 


THE NATIONAL MUSEUM is located at 10th and B 


Streets, Northwest. This building contains exhibits of 
natural history, animal and plant life, as well as 
inventions and curios from all over the world. A day 
should be planned to visit this building, as it requires 
some time to make a trin through it. 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION and the OLD 
NATIONAL MUSEUM are located two blocks south 
across the Mall. These buildings contain many his- 
torical and interesting relics. 


BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. Build- 
ing in which all the paper currency, stamps, revenue 
stamps, bonds, war saving stamps are printed, is located 
at 14th and C Streets, S. W. Visitors are permitted to 
go through this building with guides. 


POTOMAC PARK. Potomac Park was formerly marsh 
land and swamp, which has been converted into one of 
the most beautiful parkways in the world, extending for 
a distance of five miles along the river front. This park 
also contains an eighteen-hole public golf links. 


SIXTEENTH STREET, NORTHWEST. Many for- 
eign embassies and legations are situated here. It is a 
street of beautiful homes. The street was formerly 
known as “The Avenue of the Presidents.” 


THE BUREAU OF FISHERIES is located at 7th and 
B Streets, S. W. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT is located in 
the midst of very beautiful grounds, 13th Street, S. W. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION is 
located at 19th and Pennsylvania Avenue. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. See Christ Church, in which 
Washington was a vestryman, the location of the Ma- 
sonic lodge of which he was Worshipful Master, the site 
of the magnificent Washington Memorial now in course 
of construction, the Old Braddock House, etc. 

GEORGETOWN, where Washington and L’Enfant 
planned the City of Washington; site of the home of 
Francis Scott Key, author of the ‘Star-Spangled Ban- 


The Restaurant in the Library of Congress Building is a delightfully cool place to 


have your lunch. 
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ner,” and terminal of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
planned by Washington to connect the west with the 
capital. 


MARSHALL HALL, home and tomb of John Marshall, 
father of American jurisprudence, and former Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court. It is said 
Pocahontas resided on this site. 


FORT WASHINGTON, the Gibraltar of the Potomac, 
with Fort Hunt, located opposite, the watch dogs of 
Washington. 


The GREAT FALLS OF THE POTOMAC, site of a 
foundry operated by George Washington and the water 
supply of the capital. 


TEMPLE HEIGHTS, the million-dollar tract of land 
bought by the Masons of the District of Columbia, on 
which they intend to build their Temple of Temples. 


ROCK CREEK PARK, where Fulton first tested the 
model of his steamboat. The ruins of Fort Roque. 


FORT STEVENS, the only battlefield of the Civil 
War in the District of Columbia—the farthest advance 
of the Confederate forces ot Washington. A _ large 
boulder marks the place where President Lincoln was 
actually under fire during the Civil War. 


SOLDIERS’ HOME, originally established with the 
‘indemnity collected after the canture of the City of 
Mexico during the Mexican War, houses some 1,400 
disabled veterans. Anderson cottage, located in the 
grounds, was the summer home of President Lincoln, 
and it is said the Emancipation Proclamation was 
written there. 


BLADENSBURG, on the Eastern Branch of the Poto- 
mac. Large war vessels of the British were brought 
here in 1814 at the time they set fire to the Capitol. 
The famous dueling field where Alexander Hamilton 
and Aaron Burr fought and where Stephen Decatur was 
mortally wounded. On the road to Washington is Lord 
Baltimore’s residence. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL OBSERVATORY. Here 
the astronomical comnutations for the United States 
Navy are made. Has a 26-inch telescope. 


THE NAVAL RADIO STATION, at the time it was 
built, the most nowerful station in the world, the tow- 
ers of which are 450 and 600 feet high. The station daily 
receives the time signals from Eiffel Tower, Paris. 


FORT MYER, where the crack regiments of the 
United States Cavalry are stationed. 


FREDERICK, MD., birthplace of Francis Scott Key 
and Admiral Schley; the home of Barbara Freitchie. 
Near here is the battlefield of ANTIETAM, where the 
bloodiest battle, previous to the World War, was fought 
in 1862. Forty-seven hundred men were killed in eight 
hours. Close by it is SOUTH MOUNTAIN, scene of 
fierce fighting three days before Antietam. 


GETTYSBURG, where the most decisive battle of the 
Civil War was fought; the scene of Pickett’s historic 
charge; the inspiration for Lincoln’s famous masterpiece. 


HARPER’S FERRY, the most picturesque spot in 
West Virginia; scenes of John Brown’s exploits and the 
site of famous forts of Civil War days. 


MANASSAS, where the battle of Bull Run was fought. 
Nearby is Fairfax Court House, where the first man 
was killed in the Civil War, and where Washington’s 
will is on display. 


ANNAPOLIS, the auaint and exceedingly interesting 
Capital of Maryland, situated on the Severn River, an 
arm of Chesaveake Bay, the seat of America’s great 
Naval Academy, is only 40 miles from Washington and 
can be reached via the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, and the Washington, Baltimore and Annapolis 
Railroads. 

Annapolis is probably the greatest centre of Colonial 
times on the continent, vying in historic interest with 
Philadelphia and Boston. There’s hardly a street to be 
found in the restful old town but what possesses the 
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charm and atmosphere lent by dozens of well-preserved 
pre-revolutionary residences and other buildings. Some 
are stately mansions of brick, with the inevitable wide 
chimney at each end of the gabled roef, and were, in the 
good old Colonial days, occupied by men whose names 
are indelibly inscribed among the immortals. 


CHESAPEAKE BEACH, but an hour’s ride from the 
heart of the National Canital, holds out inviting arms to 
those who love the smell of the sea and sport among 
the breakers. It is Washington’s Atlantic City—its 
nearest salt-water resort—where swimming and sailing 
furnish delightful recreation to the thousands of city 
dwellers. 


CABIN JOHN BRIDGE, longest stone arch bridge in 
the world when it was built. 


OAK HILL CEMETERY, the resting place of John 
Howard Payne, author of “Home, Sweet Home.” 


Washington, D. C., 


works on Standard Time 


Remember this when you 
plan your arrival there 
for the Big Convention 


When visiting the Library of Congress, make it a point to see the original 


Declaration of Independence. 
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CONVENTIONS FOR 1923 
Association Location Date Secretary 
Po ARot cASe ee eee Washington, D.C.. .|July 16 to 21... ./S. R. Campbell, Jr., Washington, D. C. 
Southeastern 29.6% silea, fe ee Postponed. ~. . 5; Jas. E. Thompson. Thompson Bros., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Wisconsin sen Madison, Wis... . . |August14,15and 16. |J. A. Glander, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Southwestern . |Galveston, Tex. N. B. Stall, Ada, Okla. 


a Wateiona, BSC. 
North Central . . . .|Des Moines, Iowa. 
New England ... .|Maplewood, N.H.. 
Middle Atlantic States 


Pacific Northwest 


Postponed 


. August 28 to 31. . 
. |September 24 to 27. 
wioept. 18, 19, 20, 21 . . 


_|A. J. Zinn, Jr., Kiddygraph Studio, Seattle, Wash. 
Fred H. Smith, Ida Grove. Iowa. 

Eric Stahlberg, Northampton, Mass. 

Orren Jack Turner, Secretary, Princeton, N. J. 


With a Portraitist in the Studio 


J. EFFEL 


[Mr. Effel, who contributed a series of articles under 
this heading last year, was compelled by force of circum- 
stances to interrupt the series. The articles published 
then evoked considerable criticism, and, in resuming the 
series, the author first replies to some of the points of 
criticism. Subsequent articles will deal further with full- 
length figure studies and the photography of women. In 
replying to his critics Mr. Effel points out that it is not 
always the onlooker who sees most of the game, unless 
that onlooker has at some time or other been a player 
himself. In discussing natural and ‘“‘unnatural’’ qualities 
in photographic portraits he is of opinion that it is the 
“unnatural” that appeals most to the sitter of today, 
inasmuch as most proceedings nowadays could be classed 
under this heading. To pander to the public taste would 
appear to be more profitable, as far as photographic por- 
traiture is concerned, than the adherence to artistic ideals, 
yet it is quite possible to find much pleasure from one’s 
work by a judicious admixture of the two qualities.] 


CRITICS AND CONVENTIONALITIES 

Before commencing my customary dis- 
course, it might be opportune to say a word 
or two by way of reply to the comments of 
several correspondents on the opinions [ 
have expressed in this series of articles. 

Discussion is always profitable. ‘There 
is no lecturer, teacher or preacher worth his 
salt who does not welcome questions and 
discussion on the subject he is dealing with. 
Certainly I am no Sir Oracle, and when 
anyone can show me the better way I shall 


be delighted to listen. And now let me 
assure “M.P.P.A.” that 1]  wotldsnor tenes 
moment accuse Snapshotte of “woful igno- 
rance.” I repeat that Snappy’s exhibition 
of temper was very little overdrawn, and 
any old hand of wide experience would bear 
me out. Good gracious, I am something of 
a Snapshotte myself, “MM Riss Seayeuic 
is not a professional photographer—are his 
initials just a coincidence’—and tells me 
that ‘onlookers see most of the game.” Yes, 
but the onlooker at a game of chess might 
see everything of the game, and yet under- 
stand nothing. If my critic will read me 
more closely he will find that I think as little 
of a well-worn phrase as I do of a well- 
worn style of posing. ‘The only onlooker 
who sees with understanding most of the 
game is the one who knows all the difficul- 
ties and who has been a player hamself. 
“M.P.P.A.” may know portrait photog- 
raphy from the outside, but, Mile End Road 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 


% The Utmost in Quality 


The Graf Variable Anastigmat—“The Inevitable Lens” 


THOSE WHO USE IT: 


Edward Weston Clarence H. White 
Eugene Hutchinson John Wallace Gillies 
Dr. Arnold Genthe T. O’Connor Sloane 


The Graf Optical Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Edith Wilson 
Schuyler Carteret Lee 
Alexander P. Milne 


Chicago Office, 410 South Michigan Boulevard 


Paul Outerbridge, Jr. 
Horace C. Shimald 
Francis Bruguiere 


New York Office, 80 West 40th Street 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 


When you are in Washington, see the wonderful photographic collection at the 
Smithsonian Institution—everything from Daguerre to date. 


— 


Reproduction of Portrait Made with the 


Raylo Camera 


Raylo Color Photography 


MmAnANATATADAMATANA 


Photographic color prints on paper— 
as many duplicates as you want—direct 
from a single Raylo negative—that’s 
what the Raylo Camera and Process of 
color photography makes possible. 


This remarkable and practical process 
is described on the reverse page. 


American Raylo Corporation 
245 West 55th Street New York 
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The Raylo Process of 
Color Photography 


Briefly, the Raylo Process of direct 
color photography consists of secur- 
ing, by means of the Raylo Camera, 
a three color separation on a single 
plate, 134 x 314 inches. These three 
negatives are made in rapid succes- 
sion (total exposures variable from 
V4 to 30 seconds, depending on light) 
through a single lens by a completely 
automatic mechanism which also ap- 
portions the correct ratio of exposure 
through each color screen so that the 
negatives are of even scale density. 


Following development, the plate 
is placed in an enlarging camera and 
projected on a special color sheet 
consisting of three patches of bichro- 
mated gelatin, each with a highly 
transparent color held in suspension, 


one red, one blue, one yellow. After 
exposure, this color sheet is developed 
by immersing in warm water and 
the three resulting monochromes are 
superimposed in register, on white 
paper to produce the finished print. 
Thus any number of prints can be 
made from a Raylo negative. 


Because the sensitive color sheets 
deteriorate in a comparatively short 
time it is impractical to distribute 
them. Therefore we maintain a com- 
plete printing service where any 
number of prints will be made quickly 
and economically. 


Further details and prices are in- 
cluded in our free booklet, “Raylo 
Color Photography,” illustrated in 
colors. Write for a copy. 


The Illustration Below Gives Some Idea of the Inside 
Mechanism of the Raylo Camera. The Actual Size 
of the Raylo is 6x6x8 


AMERICAN .RAYLO CORPORATION 
245 West 55th Street, New York 
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or Bond Street, I know it inside out. Evi- 
dently this correspondent uses too much 
bromide. He thinks that I have somewhat 
“overstepped the mark”! Now how can we 
expect a break-away from “the usual thing” 
in photography from one who uses in the 
same mechanical manner these old copybook 
tags? What is there for a pioneer to do but 
to overstep marks? I[’m a man, not a poor 
pigeon, mesmerized by the sight of a chalk 
mark. One who is afraid of overstepping 
marks invariably understeps and gets stuck 
in the mud. There are some things about 
which there can be no_ discussion. 
“M.P.P.A.” suggests that the architecture 
of a building may decide a point of 
etiquette! One might as well argue that the 
style of the pavement determined whether 
a gentleman walking with a lady took the 
inside or the outside, or that a vulgarian 
might eat with his knife because the archi- 
tecture of his mouth permitted it. 

I wish Mr. J. T. Hall had read more care- 
fully my article on backgrounds before 
rushing into print with his ideas on the 
“unnatural” appearance of _ so-called 
“sketch” portraits—I-never “held up” the 
taking of 20,000 consecutive portraits with 
the same plain white background as some- 
thing to copy. As a matter of fact, I never 
liked the all-white craze. I amas careful in 
choosing my illustrations as I am in choos- 
ing accessories, and the point I wished to 
bring out was that elaborate scenery and 
accessories are not at all necessary today 
and that a highly successful business can 
be built up on the quality of the portraits 
alone. Incidentally, I wished to point out 
that a smart man who takes advantage of a 
decided fashion in our business and makes 
a specialty of a style stands a chance of a 
good run. Discussion of the artistic value 
of a white background is quite beside the 
moaneee it. Hall admits that “the white 
ground has uses for theatrical work, etc., 
and if he will again read my article, he will 
find that that was all I claimed for it. 
Although I am not a “sketch specialist,” I 
cannot agree with him that a plain back- 


HEN we encounter a 

customer who seems to 
prefer something in the way 
of mountings, or who is in- 
sistent that we prepare some- 
thing with which we cannot 
agree, we generally do it his 
way and our way so he can 
see the difference. In the 
majority of cases, we are then 
able to sell him our idea on 
the comparison. 


THAT’S WHY 


Gross 
Mountings 


ARE POPULAR 


We'll have a booth at the 
Washington Convention and 
will show the latest things in 


Gross 
Mountings 


DON’T MISS IT. 


Everybody visits the ‘Treasury Building, 15th and Pennsylvania avenues, which is 
open from 9 till 2. If you assemble at the office of the Treasurer between 11 and 12, or 
1 and 2, a guide will conduct you to certain rooms. Don’t miss this opportunity. 
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Read what a 
successful photographer 
says about 


JAYLoR - Hopson 


“IT have used every make of lens 
in the past twenty-seven years, but 
the Cooke Portrait Series II f4.5 
is my choice of them all as an all- 
around studio lens.’’ 


This is indeed a master lens, 
in the hands of a master crafts- 
man. Thediffusion arrangement 
produces that delicate softness 
so essential in high-grade por- 
traiture. 


Send for a Cooke catalog and 
select the lens you require. 


Cooke Lenses are sold by 
the leading photo-supply dealers 
everywhere. 


Burke s James In 


240 E. Ontario Street, Chicago 


Sole Wholesale Distributors 
For V. SS. A. 


ground is a monstrosity. Yes, a vignette 1s 
“unnatural,” but even our critic Says it may 
be decorative and beautiful. Well, but what 
are we looking for? What I am concerned 
about in these papers is the consideration of 
the making of photographic portraits that 
will sell better. If I could do more business 
and make more money by using ship’s decks 
and palm trees, or discovered that, with a 
tartan background (and tartan sets my teeth 
on edge), I could get bigger checks, Id start 
right away to make suitable specimens for 
the window. It is merely because I believe 
implicitly that there is more money, as well 
as more joy, in work possessing artistic 
quality that I counsel the young students 
of portraiture to train their eyes to the 
observation of beauty and to the avoidance 
of the grotesque and ugly. There are, how- 
ever, other factors contributing to the mak- 
ing of successful portraits. Fortunes have 
been made by specializing. ‘Twenty years 
ago sticky-backs made a boom. Today 
cinema stunts and spot lightings would bet- 
ter approximate to the taste of the postcard 
public than Victorian poses and the light at 
an angle of forty-five degrees. Of course, 
spot lighting is fearfully “unnatural.” But, 
after all, nearly everything we do is “‘unnat- 
ural.” ‘To cook food, to wear boots, to use 
the telephone, to enjoy pickles is ‘ unnat- 
ural.” I am inclined to believe that Nature 
is utterly “urnatural” 

Mr. Wheelwright has read the spirit of 
my articles so well that 1t does me good to 
find such appreciation. He rather misrepre- 
sents me in thinking that I condemned whole- 
heartedly the scenic background. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I:said: “I find: it diftient tosses 
away from the painted ground, because 

”; all I say is that, if we do use 
scenery, the illusion must be maintained. I 
saw a very bad case the other day. It was 
a portrait of a young officer against a very 
well-painted outdoor scene, but the figure 
had cast a shadow on the sky! Mr. Wheel- 
wright seems to appreciate my _ billiards 
analogy, and tempts me to carry on with my 
unfinished break. I will take my cue, but it 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


for one-quarter of a century 


(he HOUSE OF WILLOUGHBY 
has served the photographer 
for 25 years. That it has continued to 
serve this length of time is proof of the 
manner in which it has served and the 
business ideals which it upholds. 


@_ It has won and merited the confi- 
dence of its thousands ©! customers. 


@. That it will enceavor to sustain 
this confidence goes witout saying. 


WILLOUGHBY 


Cameras . Supplies 
110 West Thirty-second Street, New York 


BRANCH STORE AT 118 WEST FORT Y-FOURTH STREET 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots’’ Free 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phone Bryant 6345 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. BELL & CO. 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY 1! West 32d 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) © 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


J. SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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is impossible that the same tip will suit 
every player. Nowadays pockets are very 
tight, and the winning hazard 1s the hardest 
shot on the board. Every player must find 
out at what department of the game he can 
score best, for, difficult as they are, “zein- 
ners,’ may be made from any angle. ‘The 
player must not be elated by successful 
flukes, nor disheartened by bad “losers.” 
He should just plod away, paying little 
attention to the scoring ability of his oppo- 
nent ; otherwise he may find himself “snook- 
eredss 

While I am talking of billiards, I would 
be prepared to meet any players for the 
championship of the photographic profes- 
sion, when the next conference is held in 
the spring. The side-stakes could be a keg 
of hypo, and the proceeds devoted to the 
benevolent fund for superannuated tin-type 
workers. There might be many photogra- 
phers who would enjoy an attraction of this 
nature. It would add variety to the stereo- 
typed conducted tour through a factory, the 
entrancing demonstration of the Gumboil 
process, and the hilarious game of Nosey 
Parker in the big fellow’s studio. 

Destruction must precede re-building on 
the same site. Much of the material used 
in the old structure may be of a quality that 
is rarely obtainable today, and may readily 
be used again in a somewhat different form. 
But even if every constituent has to be 
demolished, here and there may be seen the 
effects, methods of working, style and qual- 
ity and material used by a past generation 
of artificers. It is sometimes said that there 
are two kinds of criticism—destructive and 
constructive. The two cannot, however, be 
dissociated, for the only criticism that will 
help must be recreative; and the critic who 
cannot take a work to pieces and rebuild 
something better or indicate clearly how it 
ought to be done, is only a fault-finder dis- 
seminating dissatisfaction and merely exas- 
perating the inexperienced worker. I am 
only concerned with the consideration of 
criticism that will be of assistance to the 
person whose work is under discussiott. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Size 
214x3% 
234x4l6 
314x446 
314x534 
4 x6 
416x5% 
EX 7, 


In HALOID RITO 


a paper that’s right for the Amateur Finisher 


are combined all the qualifications for leadership among papers 
for Amateur Finishing. 


per 500 sheets 


DW 
$2.65 
3.35 
4.30 
4.95 
5.60 
6.00 
9.00 


Brilliancy— 
compare Haloid Rito prints with other papers, and note its crisp- 
ness, snap, brilliancy. 


Non-Abrasive— 
what that means, only a user of Glossy paper fully knows! This 
season more finishing than ever will be done on Glossy. Rito- 
Glossy has no ¢¢friction marks’’. 


Uniformity— 
waste in the dark-room directly depends on paper uniformity, 


Haloid Rito is remarkable for its dependable day-in-and-out uni- 
formity. 


Pure White Stock— 


nothing but pure, clean, white, imported linen-rag stock is used 
for Haloid Rito. There are no stains or blisters. 


Try Haloid Rito—its right! 


The Hato Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


225 Fifth Ave. 101 Tremont St. at Bromfield 68 W. Washington St, 


SS SSS SS SSS SS SS SS Se Si 


San Francisco Agent. A. H. MUHL, 220 Post Street 
Los Angeles Agent, A. H. MUHL, 643 So. Olive St. 
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YOU CAN'T DO BETTER 


BY ANY MEANS THAN BY MEANS OF 


VICTOR EQUIPMENT 


IRST cost, installation, operating and main- 
tenance expense of the Victor Studio Flash. 
Cabinet are all lower than any other operating 
light. The results are positively equal to the best 
daylight for all classes of work and in some cases 
even superior. It is very easily handled, adjust- 
able in both height and angle, so that any light- 
ing effect may be quickly 
arranged. Illumination 
is soft, instantaneous and | 
unvarying. 


Victor Portable Flash Bags have large fronts, insuring 
good diffusion and soft lightings. Will fire up to *% oz. 
of Victor Flash Powder with perfect success. Easily 
handled, cleaned and refinished. Can be loaded and 
reloaded without escape of smoke. May be either sus- 
pended by casting at top or supported on our four-section 
steel tubing standard, which will firmly carry them up 
to a height of fifteen feet. 


Victor Flash Powder is ‘‘The Light That’s Always 
Available.’’ Made in four grades: Soft, Normal, Por- 
trait and Extra Fast. Owing to its chemical make-up, 
and the small amounts of powder needed for illumina- 
tion, smoke and report are negligible. It is unequalled 
in actinic power and cleanliness. Always 
uniform in speed and actinic quality and will not deteriorate 
with age. 


You can make money with this equipment. 
Mail your order to your dealer, or for de- 
tailed information and actual samples of 
work produced, write us. 


Ser Weight 
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JAS. H. SMITH & SONS COMPANY 


3544 Cottage Grove Avenue : Chicago, Illinois 
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Brat LORURALI 3). . 1s. H. & D., 500 
Bx bRA RAPED 02. 6-3 . . . . HH. &D.,,.-400 
CHROMO ISOLAR oowsararos . . . H. & D, 250 
BumOMOUSORAPIDES . . . . . H. & D., 400 


OF NON-CURLING 
ROLL FILM 


DEVELOPERS 
METOL GLYCIN AMIDOL 
ORTOL EIKONOGEN RODINAL 


AGFA PRODUCTS, INC. 


SUCCESSORS TO SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO. 


213-215 Water Street - - - New York 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
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The 
Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 


85 Illustrations 


148 Pages 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy 
Postage 15 cents extra 


Including Price Lists for Commer- 
cial Work in Two Large Cities 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


A work by a thoroughly com- 
petent and widely experienced 
commercial photographer of the 
highest reputation. 


Every phase of the subject is 
treated with a view for presenta- 
tion of the essentials. The various 
appliances discussed, best meth- 
ods of exposure, illumination and 
graphic presentation to ensure a 
successful outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every 
requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of work of varied 
kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the 
trade photographer but also to the specialist. The application of 
photography is considered in its bearings upon the commercial 
man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and 


the scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different 
kinds of work required. 


SAMPLE PAGES 
1-5th size 


greterene® 


Frank Y. Chambers, Publisher, Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 52) 

The uncritical individual loses the salt of 
life. To know little difference. between 
shoddy and honest cloth, to make little dis- 
crimination between music and noise, to 
have few preferences and few aversions, no 
enthusiasms, no passions or hates, to speak 
of things as “not bad,” and to be supremely 
satisfied with such inglorious mediocrity, is 
to have missed everything worth living for. 


The critical spirit may be applied to one~ 


activity and be little troubled with anything 
outside that domain, but the young pho- 
tographer who wishes something more out 
of life than.a mere caterpillar existence will 
soon find that criticism of his work will be 
very much simplified by frequently leaving 
the studio, and using his faculty of observa- 
tion on the outside world. Schopenhauer 
says somewhere that the most important 
thing in education is to know what 1s going 
on in the world'today. ‘The greatest fault 
of the photographer is that he has stuck in 
the dark room too much. Let him measure 
up the quantities, find out how many hours 
he saves weekly now that he is using the 
tank system, and then spend that time out- 
side. New work or better work is not a 
case of formule or executive ability merely. 
It is largely the fruit of knowing what is 
going on in the world today. 

What is a good portrait and what is a 
bad one, and does the public know much 
difference? What is wrong with good care- 
fully-taken pictures which yield very dis- 
appointing orders? Are we making a mis- 
take in sticking too closely to traditional 
treatment, or are we showing too great a 
departure from what was the accepted 
standard of yesterday? Does faithful “char- 
acter” portraiture pay, are smiling pictures 
wanted, is the good side or the bad side the 
more like the sitter? Is there one in a thou- 
sand of our clients who knows anything of 
art values, and is our art study just so much 
wasted effort? Here are a few excellent 
photographs which have been rejected; and 
there are a few possessing no photographic 
merit, yet they have been very well ordered 
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ALTEK PHOTOGRAPHIC CORPORATION 


| PRESENTS 
A COMPLETE LINE OF 


PORTRAIT PAPERS 
WHICH REFLECT 
THE REFINEMENT AND THE. DISTINCTION 
; OF THE OLD WORLD | 
BUTEK.- ANTIQUE» ARTEK 


Develops. F, Nts and Washes 
©1000 Prints Per 
“BROMOGRAPH 


Developing and Printing Machine 


This machine prints from either dry plates — 

_ or flat films, producing perfectly uniform prints 
in any size up to and including 10 in. x |2 in. 
Prints are not touched by hand at any stage. 


-If you do quantity work and want quality 
prints, you need a BROMOGRAPH. 


Inquire at once for particulars and demon- 


stration. a LT E K 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORPORATION 
85 East 10th Street New York, N. Y. 


The Home of Altek Papers 


APERS of a quality heretofore unobtainable in America 
are now available to you for every photographic need. 
ALTEK papers, of proved superiority, are the 
products of the world’s best chemists in one of the world’s 


largest and most widely known plants. 


The outstanding reasons for the superiority of ALTEK 
papers are their speed in emulsion with latitude and 
their absolute uniformity which is so highly important 
in these sensitized products, and so difficult to obtain 


except in gigantic manufacturing plants. 


If you want the very best the market affords—at 
prices no higher—you will find it in— 


Butek Portrait Paper ; Antique Bromide Paper | 
Altek Commercial Paper - Altek Bromide Paper 


ALTEK 3 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CORPORATION 
85 East 10th Street New York, N. Y. 
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from. Can I give a helpful explanation? 
Those are a few questions the photographer 
is interested in and to which I will endeavor 
to find helpful answers. 

We all agree that an over-exposed pic- 
ture, an under-exposed one, unintentional 
soft focus results and moves, execrable pos- 
ing and lighting make work which is unmis- 
takably bad. But I am talking of portraits 
of good photographic quality in my inquiry 
into the public taste in pictures. I am out 
to find out what the outsider likes, and to 
show him it in my outside cases to tempt 
him inside. I must have been born a pho- 
tographer, for I always start with negatives. 
I could write a soulful poem in. blank verse 
after the style of Walt Whitman, every line 
beginning, “The good photo is not, etc., 
eereepate | tear the very patient Editor 
would block it out. Still, I must first men- 
tion those qualities in a photograph which 
are either actively disliked by the average 
man or woman or which fail to awaken any 
interest in them, Again, I say, enumerate 
and catalogue in your mind every “loser,” 
and you will soon find that “winners” are 
left on. Only a few months back my recep- 
tionist drew my attention to the fact that 
she always had difficulty in getting away 
with a group of two where both figures 
were standing. I looked into this very thor- 
oughly, and made a large number of tests. 
I am excepting the conventional bride and 
bridegroom picture when I say that out of 
two poses of equal merit photographically, 
the “one sitting, one standing,” or even the 
two sitting, will be chosen nine times out of 
ten in preference to both standing. ‘There- 
fore, profiting by experience, I invariably 
seat one figure and minimize my risk. Now, 
this group of two standing figures has only 
recently struck me as a “loser,” and [ feel 
that there must be many other styles current 
with photographers which seem to be veri- 
table Jonahs. I can only indicate what my 
experience and observation tell me are fea- 
tures which do not readily commend them- 
selves to the majority of the public. Beauti- 
ful as they frequently were, I never knew 
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Photographic Print Washer 


For washing any kind of photographic print, 
large or small 


Works automatic, with moderate water pres- 
sure, has adjustable intake tube and remov- 


able basket. Considered to be the best low- 

priced washer on the market. 
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any photographer who could sell anything 
like a proportion of red chalk portraits, and 
au contraire I sell fifty brown tone photo- 
graphs to one black and white. A looking- 
down pose is seldom ordered from, and a 
side face is nearly always doubtful. Of 
course, there are so many publics that one 
cannot dogmatize, but there is one com- 
plaint that I have heard from every class 
of patron: “Taken too neartheicainerm | 
find that, with the exception of theatrical 
people or film fans seeking “‘stunt” portrai- 
ture, large figures are decidedly unpopular. 
Can we tell by looking at a portrait what 
height the client was? While I should be 
inclined to say no, I would look at it the 
other way, and say again that a portrait 
should tell as much about the sitter as the 
photographer has the ability to render, and 
that it is not difficult with intelligent sizing 
and spacing, to convey the idea of height or 
or Small@stature. Theréesis@oneepeca mar 
aspect I have noticed about sizing, and that 


is, that the larger the picture, the propor- 
tionate size of the portrait proper to the 
paper it is printed on is also larger. Per- 
haps there may be some explanation why 
this should be so, but it has escaped my 
notice. What puzzles me most is that a 
client will refuse a cabinet portrait on the 
ground that it is “too near the camera’— 
that is to say, that the figure is too big and 
crowded looking—and yet the same picture 
in 24 by 20 would make an appeal without 
protest! 

It would seem, then, that for ordinary 
cabinet work one would require to be more 
careful with sizing than with larger pic- 
tures. What the public detests is the broad- 
faced, gross-looking portrait, and _ their 
objection, although expressed in absurd 
terms to us, is a perfectly genuine one. The 
public is right, and we are wrong, for the 
camera does lie, and makes faces far too 
broad.—The British Journal of Photog- 


raphy. (TO BE CONTINUED) 


LEAVES FROM 
MY NOTE BOOK 


It is many years since I looked at and 
handled the “largest portrait lens in the 
world” made by Voightlander, of Bruns- 
wick, Germany. Now I read it is in the 
possession of Chafin, photographer of 
Monett, Mo. He has obtained much news- 
paper publicity from the fact. But at best 
this lens, one of the old portrait type, is an 
optical curiosity. You do not need physic- 
ally big lenses for taking big pictures nowa- 
days. Still, as Lincoln said, “those who like 
that sort of thing, that’s the sort of thing 
they like.” 

rg 

As an illustration of the extent to which 
balloon photography has extended, I note 
the organization of an aero photo company 
in Huntington, W. Va., for the purpose of 
making maps of cities, and pictures of 


industrial manufacturing plants. The pio- 
neer efforts of W. N. Jennings have there- 
fore borne much fruit. Photographic 
surveying from the air is now taken pretty 
much as a matter of course. 
wz 

I am glad to perceive the name of Spencer 
Hord on the editorial page of The Kodak 
Magazine, an interesting publication pub- 
lished in the interest of the men and women 
of the Kodak organization. One loses sight 
for a time of old timers, and) thesjoyman 
rediscovering them is too deep for words. 


None of us likes to be forgotten while living. 


How do you do, Spencer Hord? Do you 
remember—well, ’nuf said! 
ve 
Albert Hiller, of the MHuller Studios, 


Pasadena, Cal., has the right idea of news- 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW 


ROCKFORD FIXING UNIT 


FOR FIXING PRINTS IN MOTION 


can be added to Rockford Washer Equipment 
or furnished with Separate Power Drive 


Similar to a Rockford Extra Washing Unit 
with tank and perforated drum and its fittings 
made of pure Monet Merau of heavy guage. 

Tank takes six gallons of hypo, allowing 
fixing of prints in motion. Results is a posi- 
tive fixation of every print, cuts fixing time in 
half and eliminates labor of print separation 
by hand. Hypo used from one to four weeks 
according to work handled. 

This wonderful new Rockrorp addition is 
the result of efficient use of similar units in 
our own photographic workrooms at Rockford 
during the past two years. 


PRICES: 


Rockford Washers (sink operation). . . . $75.00 
Fixing Units (sink operation) . 85.00 
Fixing Units, with separate motor . . . . 110.00 
Leg Stand for floor installation . . 10.00 


For further information write your stockhouse, 
or direct to us 


For 8x10 and 


smaller prints 


% 


ROCKFORD PHOTO APPLIANCE COMPANY rocxrorp, ILLINOIS 


paper publicity, both for himself and his 
studios. “Photographs,” he says, “speak a 
universal language.” Then he goes on to 
point out how photography glorifies South- 
ern California and attracts residents there. 
Of course, we can’t all go to Pasadena to 
live, but there’s no doubt of the immense 
advertising value of photography to any- 
thing or everything on earth. 


we 


Governor Small, of Illinois, has vetoed a 
bill giving the county recorder legal 
authority to install photographic processes 
to make copies of legal documents, princi- 
pally deeds and leases. ‘This would have 
saved the taxpayers much money and there 
is an outcry against the veto. But legal 
methods are a prey to tradition and you 
cannot destroy century-old traditions with a 
Stroke of the pen. But the reform, if 
reform it be, will come in due time. As a 
former lawyer, I know the prejudice against 
innovations. 


oc 
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| Our Legal Department | 


You May Not Know All This 
About Post Dated Checks 


I want to say something in this article 
about post dated checks, that is, checks 
dated ahead. 
times, not only personally, but in the course 


I have had to take them many 


of professional business, and so has every 
reader hereof except the fortunate individ- 
ual whose business is all cash. 

What is the legal status of a post dated 
check? Is it negotiable like other checks? 
Can it be passed from hand to hand like an 
ordinary check? And has it that most 
peculiar and characteristic element of 
negotiability—can the third party holder 
collect it from the drawer, regardless of any 
defense the latter might have against the 
drawee? Of course everybody knows that 
with an ordinary check dated the day it is 
given, the answer to all these questions is 
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No Paste or Glue Required 
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SALE OF 
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Every tray first quality. Nota 
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Catalogue Sale price 
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THEN WE OFFER A SPECIAL 
32x 42—Heavy Zinc with special finish— 
extra deep with outlet for draining. Hard- 
wood frame—a tray that would cost $25.00 
to $30.00 to build—$12.50 each. 


Any tray returnable at our expense, if unsatisfactory. 


WILLOUGHBY 


110 W. 32nd Street and 118 W. 44th Street 
NEW YORK 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


The most satisfactory all- 
around lens you ever used. 
A guarantee tag protects 
you and indicates the 
genuine. 


GOERZ 


Dagor 6.8 
Descriptive literature upon request 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
317C Kast 34th Street, New York City 22-49 


yes. When you give a check dated a month 
ahead, however, you are giving what to a 
great extent is like a promissory note, or a 
draft, and this might change the law. 

A case has just been decided (Wilson vs. 
Mid-West State Bank ; an lowa case) which 
if it 1s to stand for the law of the whole 
country, would completely upset the status 
of post dated checks. Happily, however, 
it practically flies in the face of the unan- 
imous opinion of the other courts of the 
country, which makes it of very little value. 

In the Iowa case A bought $1,000 worth 
of merchandise from B, and gave him in 
payment a check dated one month ahead. B, 
thinking himself quite canny, went to the 
bank on which the check was drawn and 
had it certified. He then passed it on to a 
third person, in settlement of his own debt. 

Before the check was due, A found that 
the merchandise wasn’t up to contract, and 
ordered the bank not to pay the check. The 
bank was in an unfortunate position, for its 
certification of the check had made it liable 
for it. However, it refused payment and 
the third party holder of the check brought 
suit against it. -The case was fought 
through the whole line of courts, and the 
final decision was that the bank needn’t pay. 
There were a number of technical grounds 
for the decision, such as the absence of legal 
consideration when the check was indorsed 
by the drawee to the third party, and so on. 
Under the facts of the case, which appar- 
ently showed the original transaction to be 
phony on the seller’s part, 1 was glad to see 
the case decided as it was, but it nevertheless 
transgresses about all the law there is in the 
United States on the subject. For this 
reason the case may attract some attention, 
and that is why I am attempting to make it 
clear that it does not express the general 
law. Under the general law of the United 
States the bank would have had to pay. 

Under all the cases but this new one, a 
post dated check is a negotiable instrument 
just like an ordinary check. You can trans- 
fer it to somebody just as freely as any 
check, and it has, just like any ordinary 
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O medium has ever been found to 


equal glass in the manufacture of dry- 


plates—Clear, transparent and _ colorless, 


glass transmits every detail and gradation. 


vy REG. TRADE MARK 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


OHIO AVE. and MIAMI ST., 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


check, the element of negotiability I spoke 
of, viz.: that which lets a third party holder 
collect it regardless of a possible defense 
between the drawer and drawee. If the 
lowa case had been tried anywhere else, the 
third party holder would have been given a 
verdict against the bank, because he was an 
innocent third party holder, and was there- 
fore not bound at all by the fact that A 
could have defended against the note had it 
remained in B’s hands. The bank would 
have had to pay because of its certification. 
A bank, however, has no right to certify a 
check before its maturity, and if it does, 
does so at its peril, because the maker of a 
check who dates it a month or a week ahead 
has the right to stop payment any time up to 
maturity, and the bank is robbing him of 
this right when it certifies it ahead of time. 
Not only that, but the bank that certifies a 
check ahead of time of course plays safe by 
deducting the amount from the drawer’s 
account, thus practically forcing him to pay 
his check before it is due. I explained in a 


159 WEST 22d ST., 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


former article that a bank couldn’t do this 
with a depositor’s note, and by the same 
token it can’t do it with a post dated check. 
If it does do it and the drawer could have 
escaped payment except for the certification, 
the bank must itself pay. 

But even when the bank doesn’t certify a 
post dated check, the drawer may not be 
able to stop payment on it. If it has gotten 
into the hands of an innocent third party 
holder for value, he will have to pay it 
even though he has a perfect defense as 
against the man that he gave it to in the 
beginning. 

Perhaps I don’t need to explain, but will 
do so on a chance so that nobody may mis- 
understand any part of this article, that 
when a bank certifies a check it makes itself 
responsible for payment—guarantees the 
account in other words. Naturally it only 
certifies when it has enough of the drawer’s 
money on its books to make it safe to do so. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
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AMONG THE 
SO@lE TTES 


Southeastern Nebraska Photographers 


The Southeastern Nebraska Photographers 
Club met at Lincoln, Nebr., July 2nd. The meet- 
ing was very instructive and thoroughly enjoyed, 
as a general discussion of business and business 
ethics was carried on throughout the day. 

The program was as follows: 

9 A. M.—Informal reception at the Townsend 

tudio. 

10 A. M—The Need and Benefit of Group 
Meetings. Clarence Gale. | 

10.30—The National Association. 
send. 


10.50—Business Outlook. D. E. DePutron. 
11.10—Demonstration of Artificial Light as an 


Alva Town- 


Adjunct. Alva Townsend. 

12 noon—Luncheon, guests of Chamber of 
Commerce. 

1.30 P. M—Meeting at Dole Studio. Business 
Ethics. G. N. Skoglund. 

2.30 P. M.—Advertising Methods. E. J. Dole. 


3.10 P. M.—Demonstration under the Light. E. 
leDote 

4 P. M.—Round Table Discussion, led by J. F. 
Wilson. 

5 P. M.—Closing business. 


It was decided to hold the next meeting in 
October at York, Nebr.; the arrangements to be 
left entirely to Robert Gale and O. M. Chambers, 
OLFY orc 

It was the opinion of those present that the 
Nebraska clubs should have a closed member- 
ship, and all members be elected to membership 
after a certain date; their qualifications for mem- 
bership to be based upon business ethics, etc. 


C. W. Gate, Secretary, 
Missouri Valley Association. 


we 


Eleventh Annual Pittsburgh Salon 


The 1923 Pittsburgh Salon, completing ten years 
of exhibitions of Pictorial Photography, was 
the most successful of any of the exhibitions that 
have been held annually. There are several rea- 
sons why the success of this Salon increases with 
each year. 

Pittsburgh, one of the greatest art centers of 
the country, patronizes this exhibition with the 
same zeal that it does the Annual International 
Salon of Paintings. 

Centrally located, this Salon is within easy 
reach of North, South, East and West, and each 
year an increasing number of Pictorialists utilize 
this advantage and visit the Pittsburgh Salon. 

The Pittsburgh Salon has been particularly 


fortunate in being able to obtain the services of 
internationally known Pictorialists to act as its 
Jury of Selection and these jurors have main- 
tained a high standard of work accepted. 

And, last, but not least, the Pittsburgh Salon 
has always received the most hearty support from 
Pictorialists from all parts of the country. 

The Photographic Section now desires to 
extend its thanks to all who have helped towards 
this success and to announce the Eleventh Annual 
PITTSBURGH SALON for 1924, which will be 
held as usual in March, in the Art Galleries of 
the Carnegie Institute, with an early date in 
February for the last date for receiving entries. 

This advance announcement is made so that 
Exhibitors can now schedule this Salon in their 
plans for the coming season and the Photographic 
Section sincerely hopes to receive entries from its 
former as well as its present contributors. New 
workers are cordially invited to give this matter 
their earnest consideration. 


Conditions of entry will be substantially the 
same as for the tenth Salon. 


All communications should be addressed to 


P. F. Squier, Secretary, 


237 Ave. B, Westinghouse Plan, East Pittsburgh, 
ae 
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Ontario Society of Photographers 


Every branch of professional photography was 
represented at the Second Annual Convention of 
the Ontario Society of Photographers, which was 
held at the Prince George Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
June 26th to 28th. A large number of photog- 
raphers from the United States attended, and 
England was represented by Reginald Haines, of 
London, and Edwin Hadley, of Nottingham, dele- 
gates from the Professional Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain and Ireland. 

In opening the Convention, Charles Aylett, the 
President, suggested that he would like to see 
photographs automatically copyrighted, as was the 
case in England. He also expressed the need for 
a scale of prices for pictures supplied to the news- 
papers and for insistence upon the photographer’s 
credit line. 

Mr. Haines brought greetings from his associa- 
tion and spoke very highly of the reception he 
had received in Toronto. He told of photo- 
graphing several English notables, including 
Queen Victoria, Lloyd George and Lord Roberts. 
When photographing Lord Roberts, Mr. Haines 
said, he was given four minutes to set up a 
background, take eight plates and put the back- 


Don’t forget the Botanical Gardens, open 8 A. M. to 4.30 P. M. Any car on 


Pennsylvania avenue will take you there. 
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ground away. He made a strong plea for the 
promotion of good-fellowship and understanding 
between people on this continent and people in 
England. 

A demonstration of lighting for portraiture 
work was given by Will Towles, who used Mrs. 
Charles Aylett for his subject. He showed how 
lighting could be used to the best effect, and 
pointed out many common errors. He said that 
it was not light, but illumination that was needed 
to make good pictures. In the course of his 
remarks he referred to the greater opportunity 
offered to the young photographers of today, who 
could obtain advice readily given. In his youth, 
he said, photographers jealously guarded what 
they considered their secrets, and he had to dig 
up everything himself. 

Interesting demonstrations of modern methods 
of flashlight photography were given by Fred 
Micklethwaite, Toronto. By the substitution of 
electricity for the old style, when, as each picture 
was taken, the room was filled with objectionable 
fumes, Mr. Micklethwaite took a flashlight pho- 
tograph of the officers of the association, and 
except for the darkness of the convention hall, 
there was but little to distinguish the process from 
the ordinary method. He explained a number of 
technical details, and his efforts generally were 
highly appreciated. 

Arthur Lismer, vice-principal of the College of 
Arts, gave an instructive talk on “Relation of Art 
to Photography.” “Very soon,” the artist pre- 
dicted, “the painters will be painting in absolutely 
abstract form, and you will not recognize any- 
thing. If you do it will cease to be art. Of 
course, | am speaking of 100 years in the future. 
Then, if you want to get thrills, you will have to 
go to nature. 

“Art,” he continued, “is vision, intuition, some- 
thing that enables one to see things from an 
impersonal standpoint. I believe art is just as 
important as religion. It brings things into a 
certain relationship with life.” 

“Nature,” Mr. Lismer observed, “is not art. I 
never saw a perfect composition in nature yet.” 
He explained that in art composition was all- 
important. 

The speaker pointed out that the relations of 
the artist to photography and of art in photog- 
raphy were still perplexing questions giving rise to 
much controversy. There was a difference in 
method of attack and in the point of view of the 
artist and the photographer. Their points of view 
were, however, merging, so that photography was 
being lifted to the plane of art, and painting was 
being subjected to greater research on account of 
the advances in photography. 

From an artistic point of view the photographer 
must go to the same sources as the artist for his 
inspiration. There must be organization and 
Sympathy with nature. The best photographs 
are those not tampered with, but which reveal 
character and personality. The true appreciation 
of art is, after all, the attitude of the public. 

“If a man’s mother is satisfied with the photo- 
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The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint — better than the original 
edition—$2.00; Postage 15 cents. 
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LIGHT AND SHADE ‘erticirions 


By M. LUCKIESH 

The present work by Mr. Luckiesh considers primarily the scientific phase of light and shade. 
He directs you how to observe, record and control illumination to produce the varied results. 

Shows you how to study the application of the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object illuminated and the influence of surroundings upon 
the scene of illumination. 

The subject is so presented as to be fully within the comprehension of those who have not 
received a particular scientific training. 

This is a book the photographer has long desired. 

135 Illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. Price, cloth, $3.00 net. We can supply the book 
at the listed price. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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curely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine or a 
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such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or in some 
manner attaching something to it. No strings, clamps, springs or locks 
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bound book and the magazines are just as substantially bound as a 
regularly bound book no matter whether there is only one magazine 
in the Binder or a complete file. 
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Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. A child can 
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use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined before shipment 
and guaranteed to be as represented. 


The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BULLETIN oF PHoTroGrapHy and resemble |: 
the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, |: 
holding every copy in its proper place. ii 


We’ve used these Binders in our own office for the past seven (7) years and say that they 
have proved entirely satisfactory. 


Price $2.00, Postpaid, or $3.50 with a year’s subscription to the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


We will gladly refund your money if the Binder is not all that we say tt is 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS $ 2 3 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


SECOND EDITION—-NOW READY! 


PAUL L. ANDERSON’S NEW BOOK 


The Fine Art of Photography 


24 Illustrations; 312 Pages; Cloth. 
PRICE - - - $3.00—postage 15 cents. 


One of the best books on Photography ever published and right 
up to the minute. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Phila. 
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eraph of her son, the job's all right,” was the 
assurance given by Pirie MacDonald, of New 
York, who has excelled in his line of men’s por- 
traits depicting individuality. 

“Personally I have never had time to bother 
much about whether photography is, or is not an 
art,” he said. “I believe photography is a job to 
do and the great question is whether the job is 
done right. If a sweet-heart can pick up a photo, 
if something has happened to the one she loves, 
and hug it to her bosom, the job has been well 
done.” 

One of the final items on the program was the 
election of officers read out by W. A. Park, Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee, as follows: 
President, Charles L. Roseyear, Toronto; First 
Vice-President, Warren A. Rockwood, Toronto; 
Second Vice-President, Charles Cunningham, 
Hamilton; Third Vice-President, Fred Roy, 
Peterboro; Treasurer, J. Kennedy, Toronto; Sec- 
retary, Charles Ashley, Toronto; Assistant Secre- 
tary, Fred Micklethwaite, Toronto, and Chairman 


of the Commercial Section, A J. Peake. The 
retiring President, Charles Aylett, was in the 
chair. 


The report of the Resolutions Committee was 
read by J. Kennedy, Chairman. As an expression 
of the esteem in which Mr. Aylett was held by the 
delegates, and in appreciation of his services as 
President, W. A. Rockwood made the presen- 
tation of a silver vegetable dish. 

It was decided by the convention that a photo- 
graphic contest should be held among the mem- 
bers, the same subject being used in each case. 
Plans were also discussed for having a traveling 
exhibit of pictures representative of the work of 
the Ontario Society available to its members. 
Plans were also discussed as to the holding of a 
beauty contest either for little girls or for young 
ladies, the prize to be a trip across the Dominion. 

An interesting part of the program was a talk 
by F. W. (“Dad”) Micklethwaite on some of his 
early recollections in photography and some of the 
difficulties which had to be faced. Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite started as a photographer over 50 years 
ago in Ireland, assisting his father. 

An address was delivered by W. A. Rockwood 
and a portrait demonstration was given by Fred 
Roy, of Peterboro. 

Before the opening of the business session a 
talk on commercial photography and _ fashion 
work was given by Harry Devine, of Cleveland. 
He advised the use of a lens of long focal length 
for fashion pictures, stating that he used a 30- 
inch lens himself. A tall, slender model was 
essential, and the same model should not be used 
too frequently. The picture had to be taken 
quickly, as he had not found a model who could 
hold the right pose for more than 20 or 30 
seconds. He emphasized the need for providing 
the model with clothes which suited the article of 
which the picture was being taken. It was neces- 
sary to take care that this article should stand out, 
however, or it would be useless for advertising 
purposes. 
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R. I. Case, of Seattle, has opened a studio in 
Monroe, Wash. 


O. R. Moore sold his studio in Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., to W. A. Drumb. 


The studio of Albert J. Farrington, Brewer, 
Maine, was damaged by fire on July 2nd. 


Joseph M. Klum, of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
has purchased the W. A. Drumb Studio. 


J. C. Stoecks has taken possession of the Fine 
Studio in Clinton, Iowa, which he recently pur- 
chased. 


Mrs. Emma Jerrard has sold the Jerrard 
Studio, Brookville, Ind., to Lester Lake, of New 
‘Trenton ln: 


E. E. Waters, of Chillicothe, and Mrs. Dell 
Caskey, of Kansas City, Mo., were married on 
June 26th at the Waters’ Studio. 


The Boehmer Studio, Celina, Ohio, has been 
sold to Paul Beiersdorfer, who is a graduate of 
the Southern School of Photography. 


Mrs. S. E. Heydon has opened a new studio 


at 2602 Sprague Avenue., Spokane, Wash. Mrs. 
Heydon fe merly conducted a studio in Odessa, 
Wash. 


C. E. Dozer, of Ashland, Wis., has purchased 
a half interest in the Krueger Studio, Rhine- 
lander, Wis., and will be in personal charge of the 
studio. 


Charles A. Murr, oldest photographer in Joliet, 
Ill., and resident of the city for 50 years, died 
on June 21st, at his home, 101 Richmond street, 
following a long illness. Mr. Murr was 71 years 
of age. He came to Joliet from Germany a half 
century ago and engaged in the photography busi- 
ness. Surviving him are his widow, three sons 
and two daughters. 


Southern Photographers at 
the Convention — 

Cliffe Reckling, who has been out boost- 
ing the National Convention in the South, 
advises that quite a number are coming 
from New Orleans, Memphis, Nashville. E. 
J. Burke, of the H. and W. B. Drewa@as 
Jacksonville, expects to have quite a crowd 
from Florida. Everyone will be glad to see 
genial “Eddie”, Burke. Aj=)2 anda 
Thuss, of Nashville, will be on hand at the 
opening. Atlanta will have a special Pull- 
man filled with the Georgia boys. 

Reckling, we are glad to say, has recov- 
ered from his recent ilnéss) ~\Eteweaae 
Burke have evidently worked hard in the 
interests of the Convention. 
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Editorial Notes 


Wratten is an honored name in manu- 
facturing photography. Who does _ not 
know of the filters under that brand title? 
». H. Wratten has been giving it as his 
opinion that “color would ultimately come to 
the forefront. Color photography occupied 
the same position as did the old dead sharp 
prints in monochrome.” ‘These past few 
months have made us skeptical as to whether 
the public cares a rap about color photog- 
raphy. That being the case, how can or will 
it come to the forefront? We are just as 
far from getting “natural” color photo- 
graphs on paper as we ever were, appar- 
ently. 


puzzles us to understand what mental con- 
nection there can possibly be between 
histrionic work and color photography. 
ri 

Albert Peterson, of San Mateo, “doesn’t 
like his undraped photographic studies 
judged by peanut stand engineers” and is 
having a quarrel with the California Camera 
Club over the matter. “Iwas ever thus. 
In our reportorial days a favorite maxim 
was “When in doubt, leave out.” ‘There is 
really no fundamental esthetic reason why 
Peterson or anybody else should photograph 
and exploit undraped figures. They are 
only of individual interest, are mostly undig- 
nified, and are of no permanent value. Why 
worry over them unless it can be shown that: 
they really supply some scientific or artistic 
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need—the latter a most debatable point? 
Its-a storm ina tea’ cup: 
we 

Spurious and ephemeral reputations have 
been made this way during the past half 
century, but the men and their “work” have 
become forgotten. ‘They made no contribu- 
tion to the cause of human progress. Pro- 
fessionally speaking, the work of Peterson 
and his colleagues is freak photography of 
an undesirable kind. The world can very 
well get on without it, although, of course, 
we allow there are possible exceptions to 


the rule. 22 


We read of a ~Photograph Socital@eat 
which members and visitors are asked to 
bring their photographs, preferably of child- 
hood. Some of the results will probably 
look grotesque, but there is a touch of senti- 
mentality about the matter which commends 
itself to us. After all, there is no harm in 
a proceeding of this kind. We are all chil- 
dren of a larger growth and most of us love 
to look back to the “age of “mnocence™ 
before care and trouble began to “rack the 


brow.” We think these “Photograph 
Socials” should be encouraged in the com- 
munity. 2 


“Artistry in Photography,” an old title it 
is true, heads an article in a Pittsburgh con- 
temporary, and shows how two people with 
determination, experience and ability have 
got together and opened a richly appointed 
studio which is the talk of the town, and are 
turning out popular portraits of the at-home 
kind. One of the partners is Mrs. Parry, 
widow of a rich young banker; the other, 
Arthur W. Rice, whose work with the 
camera in the Hawaiian Islands, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, had won him 
renown. ‘The moral appears to be there’s 
always room at the top. 

ss 

Arctic photography has always exercised 
a weird fascination over the human mind 
since the days of 1882, when the late W. J. 
A. Grant produced his remarkable Polar 
results and astonished photographers with 


his success under extreme difficulties. Fred- 
erick Beck Patterson, of Dayton, is showing 
there a collection of Arctic photographs 
taken six years ago on the McMillan expedi- 
tion. They are arousing great local interest. 
No wonder. Good Arctic photography is 
awesomely fascinating to contemplate. 
we 

Courtland township, Michigan, is getting 
in line with the times. They are considering 
replacing sixteen employees who spend their 
time in the office of the registrar copying 
deeds, by a photographic process. A com- 
mittee is investigating the matter and pho- 
tography will probably be adopted. This in 
opposition to the decision of another author- 
ity which is against the use of photography 
for the purpose. If the camera were uni- 
versally adopted for the purpose, much 
saving of public funds would be effected. 


2 
ee 


Once a photographer always a photog-' 
rapher, apparently. A correspondent of the 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, who took up 
amateur photography as a youth, writes: “I 
leave the bank after forty-two years’ service 
to throw all my energies into photography. 
I shall be the fifth bank manager to wind up 
in the photographic ranks.” Something 
very fascinating about camera work, after 


ile 3 


The famous Agfa brand Metol, Amidol, 
Fikonogen and other Agfa products— 
plates, film and dye colors will be handled 
by the Agfa Products, Inc. (succeeding the 
Sagamore Chemical Co., 215 Water Street, 
New York) in future. Geo. L. Barrows, 
the president of the Sagamore concern, is 
the president of the new Agfa Products, 


Ine. se 


Eclipse photography is agitating the 
scientific mind as much as ever it did. A 
party of scientists is preparing to take 
photographs in the hope of determining 
whether there is motion within the corona 
during an eclipse. This expedition will do 
its work from the top of a high mountain 
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in Central Mexico. The working time will 
be only 180 seconds, and it is probable that 
not more than two photographs can be taken 
owing to the brief period when the face of 
the sun will be obscured. Another expedi- 
tion to Lower California is also to be sent 
by the University of California, one from 
Yerkes and one from Virginia, in Septem- 
ber. Much information on the complex 
subject of solar physics should result from 
these expeditions. 
we 


The Equity of Commensurate 
Price 


Despite the incontrovertible evidence pre- 
sented by economic philosophy, we still find 
many an intelligent writer persisting in the 
support of the defunct contention of the old 
political economist, that competition is the 
great factor in social progress. 

The biological law of struggle for exist- 
ence does not pertain to sociological evolu- 
tion, whatever validity it may hold in the 
economy of Nature. On the contrary, the 
effect of competition in human relations, 
really is to—hinder social advance. 

For it is found by experience, that wher- 
ever the stress of competition is lessened by 
rational agency, advance is made; and the 
thing so assisted speedily outstrips what is 
dependent for success merely on compe- 
tition. 

Even in the higher phases of biological 
wild communities (the herbivora) the law 
of cooperation works more effectively, for 
the social being of the individuals, than the 
irrational law of competition. 

Competition in trade not only involves 
enormous waste, as we see exemplified in 
Nature’s prodigality, but prevents, what 
Nature does secure, the maximum develop- 
ment. 

This truth is nothing new. The cave man 
must have known of it. Its discovery was 
the first step upward to civilization. 

Primitive man must have early devised 
means to circumvent Nature’s competition. 
He found that mutual interest in the com- 


munity made it easier to block the iron law 
of Nature. 

The maker of flint arrow heads and stone 
hatchets defied what seemed the inexorable 
rule. So every advance has been through 
cooperation, every set-back in social prog- 
ress has resulted from competition, cut 
throat methods of getting the individual 
advantage. ° 

Without cooperation how could society 
have have had government, 
religion, law, family relations, industrial or 
commercial life. 

Rational cooperation is the only basis for 
success, and for the maintenance of the 
dignity of the profession. Our photographic 
profession is as much an art as a trade. We 
must consider what are the _ relations 
between ourselves, as business agents and 
the cultured public that we make appeal 
to; consider, too, the duty of keeping up the 
standing of our art trade, and at the same 
time of getting out of the business equitable 
remuneration. 

In businesses designated professions, the 
tendency of fees, or artist’s prices is not 
towards the actual cost, estimated by time 
and energy expended, but towards the repu- 
tation and skill of the service rendered. 

A photographer who has obtained em1- 
nence in his profession would be foolish to 
rely upon mere cheapness to attract busi- 
ness. He must have recourse to means for 
He must 


organized, 


attracting, other than low price. 
attract, either by his personality, which is 
always a potent factor in business with cul- 
tured people, or by the style of his entourage 
or the character of his advertisement. But 
all such schemes for securing patronage, of 
necessity, cost money, expenditure of time 
and labor, and also much experience with 
all sorts and conditions of people, and so the 
professional must make the price big 
enough, not only to get back the original 
outlay, but plus a substantial reward for his 
trouble and for his knowledge, too. 

Every one engaged in the profession 
should have his judgment clear and free 
from prejudice, so as to be able to deter- 
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mine in what relation his work stands com- 
paratively with others, in order to be honest 
to his own conviction, whether he is giving 
the same artistic return, and so have justi- 
fication to regulate prices accordingly. 

This comparison, which he makes, may 
be sometimes mortifying to his candid self- 
criticism. If your work is not up to the 
standard which you feel obliged to confess 
prevails with your distinguished rival, you 
dare not, honestly, put the same price on 
your product. You cannot advance your 
price, till your work consciously reaches his 
plane of excellence. This is the equity of 
the subject. 

But on the other hand you are just as dis- 
honest if you, while believing your work to 
be of as high a grade as his, you purposely 
lower your price to secure his trade. Noth- 
ing has been more clearly demonstrated 
than, that low prices degrade a profession 
and eventually ruin trade. Cheapness brings 
with it the conviction of the public, in busi- 
nesses of a professional character, where the 
law of supply and demand does not prevail, 
that the value of the commodity offered is 
low, that the quality of the work is poor. 

Personally, you are where you put your- 
self in the profession. We have plentiful 
examples of the degradation which cheap- 
ness has done for photography. 
‘Fortunately our profession has raised 
itself out of the slough, and now has a 
reputation with people of culture. 

The photographer must bear in mind the 
difference between his profession as a por- 
traitist, and that of the commercial pho- 
tographer which, though it may emulate art 
and produce beautiful results, is, neverthe- 
less more on a par with ordinary trades, and 
so is best served by having fixed standard 
prices. 

Fach commercial man can get the same 
advantages as his rival, because his position 
is almost identical with his fellows. 

But the portraitist must exhibit in his 
work his individuality, and draw by his 
particular style of presentation. Where a 
certain man’s work is liked, any advance he 


makes in price will not tend to loss of 
patronage, but rather argue that his stand- 
ing warrants his demand for increase of 
price. is 
Friends 
C. H. CLAUDY 

A man’s business friends are a part of his 
assets. Charlie Schwab is worth millions 
of dollars; his handling of the Bethlehem 
steel plant earned every one of them. But no 
one who knows his story, least of all 
Schwab himself, will ever question that his 
real chance in life came from his friendship 
with Andrew Carnegie. 

To cultivate friends for the business one 
can get out of them, is a plan which never 
works. Like the man who distributes his 
business cards at social gatherings, he 
throws his business-getting qualities into 
reverse and loses rather than gains from his 
indiscretion. 

But a man who seeks friends for friend- 
ship’s own sake, gets added business as 
surely as the sun rises in the morning. 

The average business man gets into the 
rut of friendship. He gathers around him 
a few men or women he likes and is satisfied 
with and devotes his time to them exclu- 
sively. He goes to a bridge party Monday 
night, a box party Tuesday night and so on 
through the week. Without design on his 
part, all his evenings and his leisure is 
devoted to a certain little group of people. 

This plan has two serious objections. The 
greatest one in its narrowing influence on 
the man. He never hears a new thought, he 
never listens to the advancement of a new 
idea. He has plumbed the depths of the 
intellect of each of these few people, has 
heard all their stories and has ceased to 
exert himself to be entertaining. They fit 
into his life like his old slippers at home and 
he slouches along with them as he does with 
the slippers. 

The other objection is that the lack of 
new friends means the lack of new business 
in his shop. The old friends have given him 
all the business they have and it is high time 
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that he made a larger circle which will in 
turn bring him into contact with a yet larger 
circle, each member of which will add to his 
income. 

People hke to do business with men they 
know personally. In photography women 
like to pose for a friend rather than a 
They well understand that a pho- 
tographer who knows them in a friendly 
way has a better insight into their character 
and is better able to pose them so they will 
look their best. 

It is unwise for any business man to get 
into the habit of going to the same place or 
with the same people al/ the time. Two of 
the narrowest photographers in the country 
work side by side as partners in the same 
studio every day of their lives. One of 
them seldom goes anywhere without the 
other. Every day they go to lunch together 
where they talk over business with each 
other. 

At the end of a few years of such close 
association, what can either of these two 
men have to offer the other in the way of a 
business idea? Nothing! If each of them 
made it a habit to lunch with some other and 
some different business man each day, what 
a wealth of business knowledge and experi- 
ence they might bring back to the studio 
after such contact. 

Noon is a splendid time for business men 
to gather new thoughts. ‘There are few new 
ideas. All the new things we see now being 
introduced are ideas first used in some other 
kind of business or professional life which 
have been cut to fit and transferred to the 
photographic profession. ‘The noon hour is 
a splendid time to gather such information. 

This is the occasion of the formation of 
sO many civic betterment clubs. Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions, Civitan and half a dozen 
others band a hundred or more business men 
together to meet once a week to lunch with 
and talk over business and civic conditions. 
In such clubs the photographer has a clear- 
ing home of business ideas and the exchange 
of business thoughts, around these luncheon 
tables, is a liberal education to any photog- 


stranger. 


and one otf which he should take 
advantage. 


rapher, 


Not only do such clubs provide a good 
chance to listen to men in other lines discuss 
business, but they are a splendid opportunity 
for the man on friendship bent. In such 
organizations, the word “‘ Mister’’ is largely 
eliminated and business men under the title 
of Bill, Jim and John, establish friend- 
ships w hee not only add joy, but a hundred 
patrons to the photographer who makes 
them. 

One photographer makes it a practice to 
spend the hour after his luncheon, on the 
streets of the big city in which he lives. One 
day he will go out with window dressing in 
his mind and spend the hours searching 
windows for an idea he can use in his own. 
There is never an art exhibition in his city 
to which he does not devote at least one 
after-luncheon hour. At other times he will 
study the exhibits of his competitors, and 
at others the interior arrangement of other 
stores. 

This man says his successful business was 
built almost entirely because he refused to 
sit so close to it that he could not see it. He 


gets off at a distance so he can get the proper 


perspective. The result of his study of 
window dressing and exhibits has made him 
the best exhibitor of photographs in his city. 
His study of art has made him a wonder in 
the line of pretty and unusual poses. 

Every photographer can broaden both his 
business vision and his artistic vision if he 
will get out of the rut.. A rut is but a grave 
with the ends knocked out, and the vision 
from it is poor indeed. 

Cultivate the acquaintance of men and 
women who are open-minded and progres- 
sive. Seek them, for friendships worth 
having do not come unasked in sufficient 
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numbers to make a large collection. People 
who are worth while, who are progressive, 
have enough friends to keep them busy, and 
such friends must be sought and cultivated. 
But the resultant broadening of mind and 
business view-point is ample compensation 
for any trouble which may be taken in 
acquiring them. 

No man can broaden his friendships 
without at the same time broadening him- 
self. The day of the narrow photographer 
shut up in the darkness of his own little 
dark-room, has gone. The broad-minded 
business man has supplanted him. 

cs 
Eliminating Spotting 

The difference between the amount of 
spotting out of “mechanical defects,” and 
that required for removal of spots due io 
dust is only fully realized when one has 
worked in a place where conditions and 
methods prevent the dust trouble, and also 
in a room of the opposite kind. 

In the best regulated workrooms there is 
always a certain amount of dust that can 
find its way on to undeveloped plates and 
paper. Only by continuous and scrupulous 
care and exercise of watchful energy can 
this trouble be kept down, but, let it always 
be remembered, the work of prevention is 
less than the labor of spotting. 

The dust that causes unnecessary spot- 
ting sometimes arises from unexpected 
quarters. When I was an apprentice I was 
frequently in trouble for dust on negatives 
which I had varnished, in spite of the 
greatest care. It happened that one evening 
I passed along the dark passage by the open 
door of the workroom, which was brilliantly 
lit up. At the same moment as I passed the 
door and glanced in, someone walked 
heavily upon the floor above, and a shower 
of dust was discharged from between the 
boards. Subsequent experiment showed 
that this could not be seen under the normal 
lighting conditions of the room, and it was 
only the accidental “lighting scheme” of the 
moment that revealed the true source of 


my supposed guilt. From that time onward 
I realized that many photographic troubles, 
apparently simple, require the qualities of 
a Sherlock Holmes to trace their feat 
origin. 

Many cases of dust are among these. The 
most careful dusting of plates and slides 
sometimes will not prevent specks getting 
on to the emulsion just before exposure. 
Sometimes the trouble is due to the wind 
set up by a flap shutter disturbing the dust 
in the bellows. At other times the too rapid 
action of opening a roller-blind slide has 
been found the cause, while a familias 
method of creating a cloud of dust is to 
rack the camera in or out very quickly. 

A similar case, at first found inexplicable, 
happened in using a vertical enlarger of the 
automatic-focusing type. From an almost 
spotless negative a dozen enlargements of a 
certain size were first made, and, without 
removing the plate, a couple of a size sev- 
eral times larger. The smaller ones did not 
need more than five minutes’ spotting among 
them, but the two larger prints were simply 
smothered in fine white specks. As this was 
not noticed till they were dry no immediate 
cause could be suggested (except, of course, 
“bad paper”), as the smaller prints were so 
clear. Careful examination showed that all 
the spots, in addition to the few existing in 
the negative, were identical on both large 
prints, therefore the paper could no longer 
be made a scapegoat. Enlarged dust grains 
could be the only possible cause. How did 
they get there in the short interval between 
small and large prints? Tests showed that 
a rapid movement in altering the extension 
had dislodged the dust inside the apparatus, 
and the time elapsing between exposing a 
“trial” and the large prints had permitted 
the dust to fall upon the glass side of the 
negative—D. CuHaries, in The British 
Journal of Photography. 


we 


Some day the Gideons, who see to it that there 
is a Bible in each hotel guest room, are going to 
fix it so that the man who makes the hotel rates 
has one, too.—Buffalo Traveler. 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Bldg., Washington. D. C. 


Winona School, Winona Lake, Indiana, 
July 30th to August 29th, 1923 


Another week and the Students to the 
Winona School of Photography will be 
packing their grips preparatory to starting 
on a trip in quest of knowledge and recrea- 
tion. 
either, by itself, but seldom does a member 
of the Photographic profession find such 


It is rather a simple matter to find 


an opportunity to combine the two and 
make $1.00 do the work of $2.00, have one 
day contain a proper balance of work and 
play. 

One hundred Students, perhaps more at 
the last moment, will avail themselves of 
this. dual-featured form of vacation this 
year and carry away with them a store of 
Wealth in that form which none but the 
Highest Court of All can deprive them. 
and experienced photographer 
alike will find the course so broadly pre- 
sented as to be well within the grasp of 


Beginner 


the former and continually bringing out 
new features and advanced ideas for the 
latter. 


The work of School 
Building to accommodate double the capac- 


remodeling the 


ity of last year, has been completed; the 
latest equipment has been received through 
the courtesy of the Manufacturers, and 
Director Towles, of Washington, has his 


program worked out to the last detail. All 


of students 
on aed July 29th, and the opening bell 
9:00 a. M. the next morning. 


that remains is “checking in” 


The recent addition of the Special Course 
in Color Work has appealed to many, judg- 
ing by the numerous inquiries received. 
Intended primarily for Receptionists, Studio 
Employees and others with Artistic ability 
not photographically inclined, it has opened 
the way to the development of this profit- 
able side-line of the business that 1s becom- 
ing more popular every day. 


The long distance traveling record has 
again been broken, and is likely to stand 
this time with Spokane, Washington, as the 
The old- 


“What’s worth having is worth 


home of the honor registrant. 
time saying, 


ay, 


going for,” applies to Knowledge as well as 


things material. 

A mere handful of registrants, one for 
each finger, will see the rolls closed to avoid 
crowded classes, so immediate action only 
will insure a seat in the 1923 Class. $10.00 
is the registration fee to the regular course, 
$40.00 balance is payable at the School. 
Make checks payable to the Secretary, Pho- 
tographers’ Association of America, 722 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. Special 
hotel rates to students and summer excur- 
sions to Winona Lake, Indiana. 
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LEAVES FROM 
MY NOTE BOOK 


—_ By an Old Hand — 


I am glad to read that the “photograph 
enlargement fraud” has passed in Akron, 
Ohio. The operating company was Officially 
run out of the town. Simultaneously I 
read in a publication issued thousands of 
miles from Ohio, “This is hardly the time 
to repeat to the public that a portrait photo- 
graph is one of those few things which one 
does not need to pay for.” 

we 

Why should photography be handicapped 
by these something for nothing schemes? 
It always has been, in my recollection. Is 
it a legitimate form of advertising? Or is 
it not? What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander, it may be said; sharp 
practice obtaining in every line of business 
on earth. You throw a sprat to catch a 
mackerel and the end justifies the means— 
1. €., to make money. 

ee 

But this sort of thing is, nevertheless, to 
be deprecated. It does not help the busi- 
ness. It covers it with disrepute, and there- 
fore is not to be encouraged. Hiuistorically, 
scant evidence exists that these free enlarge- 
ment people have made much money, which 
is some comfort. 

se 


The value of an article is what it wall 
bring. If it brings you nothing, it is obvi- 
ously worth nothing to its producer. And 
the recipient does not value it. So the mat- 
ter is bad business all round. I would 
strongly urge photographers to give noth- 
ing away, to get as much as they legiti- 
mately can for their photographs. Some 
great fortunes have been built up this way. 
And there are more to be made, I am con- 
vinced. 


M2] 


we 


Manufacturers of other goods do not give 
their products away. Ford does not. 


Baldwin Locomotive 


the 
Nor the purveyors of the myriad 


Neither does 
Works. 
necessities of life on the market. So why 
should photographs be given away? ‘The 
laborer is worthy his hire. The young pho- 
tographer starting in business will be well 
advised to master the lesson that the public 
will value his productions in the ratio that 
he does himself. 


ae 


If all the conventions would set their 
faces against these free portrait and enlarge- 
ment schemes, some good might be accom- 
plished. The leaders of the profession have 
arrived there by sterling honest worth and 
not by chicanery, and the younger genera- 
tion should profit by their example. The 
printer and the publisher charge for their 
wares; and the photographer commercially 
is in the same category as the disciples of 
Guttenberg and Caxton. He vends or pur- 
veys a form of graphic “art,” which is in 
greater or less demand. It should not be 
free nor given away. If a general rule abet- 
ting free schemes prevailed in the com- 
munity, this absurd form of Sovietism 
would drive us all to starvation. 


we 


Touring Topics, Figueroa and Adams streets, 
Los Angeles, Calif., want landscape and pictorial 
photographs of Western Scenic Spots that will 
interest automobilists. Rates from 50 cents to 
$3.00 per photo will be paid promptly. All 
unavailable prints will be returned. 


ra 


Western Sportologue, Union League Building, 
Los Angeles, Calif., is on the market for pho- 
tographs of interest of the following sports— 
hunting, fishing, motor camping, golf, tennis, 
swimming, boating. Contributions will be paid 
for promptly upon publication at rates varying 
from 50 cents to $3.00, according to the news 
value of the print. Photographs suitable for 
covers are also wanted and will pay $10.00 per 
cover. All material found unavailable will be 
returned. 
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A Long Tonal Scale-Perfect Gradation 


Inherent qualities of Cooper Hewitt negatives} 


Because the negative emulsion is less rapidly penetrated 
by a light of short wave length, negatives made by it 
record with perfect gradation the longest range of tones 
between highest light and deepest shadow. They show 
the least halation. Moreover, such a light permits the 
ereatest latitude in exposure. 

Cooper Hewitt Light is the richest in rays of short wave 
length of all illuminants for photographic portraiture. 


Send for our booklet, “Natural vs. Artificial Light in the Studio” 


COOPER HEWITT ELECTRIC COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 


C, H. No. 179 


: Ml DAY LIGHT| | 
= = _G 
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THE Pa-kO PRINT WASHER 


N the Pa-kO PRINT WASHER you will 

find a machine that combines the care and 
thoroughness of hand washing with the ability 
to do a large volume of work AUTOMATIC- 
iv lelnyeat a low cost: 


THE Pa-kO WASHER is ideal for all classes of work. 
The cylinder is large enough to take care of large double- 
weight stock. The arrangement of intake and overflow, 
in conjunction with a gentle rotation of the cylinder, keeps 
prints separated without injury to the finest surfaces. 


THE Pa-kO WASHER 
It needs no sink nor floor tray. 
connections for installation—water, drain and electricity. 
It occupies a space of 37x 24 inches on your floor, and 
does its work in silence. 


Pa-kO CORPORATION, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


is a COMPLETES 
It requires only three 


Write for circulars or information 


With a Portraitist in the Studio 


J. EFFEL 


[With the present article Mr. Effel continues his series 
of talks on studio practice and returns again to the subject 
of full-length portraiture. Emphasizing the vital impor- 
tance of acquiring susceptibility to the smallest flaws in 
the composition of a portrait, the writer broaches the 
question of foreshortening in perspective, and by way of 
introduction to the fuller discussion of the subject in the 
succeeding article, distinguishes between unconscious fore- 
shortening as a fault and studied foreshortening as a 
legitimate studio artifice. ] 

THE FULL LENGTH AGAIN 

It is astonishing, George, that although I 
talk and talk, day after day at our lessons, 
whenever I leave you I suddenly remember 
something of importance which I had 
intended to touch upon. Not that I am 
becoming scatter brained, but I find that so 
much time is taken up with amplifying some 
little but important point that I have always 
to hold something over till our next session. 
Or again, I commence to elaborate some- 
thing, and find that I have to go off at a tan- 
gent to correct some error, and so I wander 
from my original purpose. Life is like that 
for the most part, George, and I don’t know 


that I would like it otherwise. ‘Those self- 


Well, 


satisfied individuals who profess to do 

everything “according to plan” frequently 

end up like Von Kluck. 
Theseyeporegaitsuec 


afford a case in point. 


Sergeant Wilson . 
I simply haven’t the 
heart to keep anyone standing and turning 
about until I have exhausted myself talking. 
what was missed at the sitting we can 
consider now. I said, when we were photo- 
graphing Wilson, that it was hardly possible 
to do anything very original with a full 
length of a soldier. At the same time, I am 
always harping on about originality and 
counselling a departure from the stereo- 
typed and conventional. Let us go a little 
deeper into this seeming inconsistency. 

If you were asked why you placed a sitter 
in a familiar attitude, and you answered 
that you had always seen portraits made in 
that way, it might fairly be assumed that 
your work would not be so good as that of 
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WOLLENSAK LENSES 


for Every Professional Purpose 


‘Number 7—Child Photography 


S N making portraits of the young- 
sters, speed is the first and most 
important consideration. A fast 


lens means fast exposures, better 
negatives, fewer spoiled plates. 


Because of its extreme speed of je 3.8, the 
Vitax Portrait Lens occupies a unique posi- 
tion of supremacy in the child portrait field. 
It operates as fast as you can work the 
shutter and will even make snap-shots in 
the studio under good lighting conditions. 


For portraiture, particularly large heads, 
busts and three-quarter lengths, the Vitax 
is ideal. With its improved Petzval formula, 


it produces that desirable roundness which 


adds so to the life-like qualities of a portrait. 


This charming portrait, by Miss Peggy Stewart, 


beautifully illustrates the possibilities of the If you desire the best in child photog- 
Vitax for portraiture and child photography. 


raphy, if you: want a. nicer quality in your 
regular line of portraits, consider the Vitax 
f 3.8,—the portrait lens of today. 


Complete catalog on request. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester — New York 


Makers of Distinctive Lenses that make Distinctive Pictures 


CN 
oy 
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the artist who found that the position suited 
the client. While I am generally all out for 
the unorthodox, George, I realize that I am 
in business to make the most money I can 
by selling photographic portraits to the pub- 
lic, and every day I am making ‘’conven- 
tional” portraits, and checking the instinct 
in me to experiment. Surely, George, that 
seems a sorry confession for one who talks 
about being a pioneer? Well, it just means 
that we must settle exactly what we mean 
when use the terms “conventional”’ 
The first thing 
we have to notice in this analysis is that 
unconventionality is always strictly lmited, 
and that most men conform to most other 
men on most subjects. The man who would 
attempt to defy all tradition doesn’t exist. 
And the second thing to observe is that, like 
everything else, convention is merely a rela- 
tive expression. To use a_ hackneyed 
phrase, the heterodoxy of today becomes 
the orthodoxy of tomorrow, and when spot 
lightings and tango positions have had a big 
run, they will have to rank as “the usual 
thing,” and other new—or old—effects will 
have to be tried by those who wish to be 
thought up to date. In one of his books 
Jerome K. Jerome has an amusing skit on 
the craze for originality. Men walk on 
their hands and do manual task with their 
feet, cocks lay eges; trees roots 
upwards, etc. All of these happenings are 
decidedly “original,” but there is no merit 
whatever in mere upside-downisms as an 
antidote for a too slavish adherence to the 
traditional. I hold no brief for the conven- 
tions, George, but like the new Glasgow 
M.P. who told the house that he “didn’t give 
a damn tor the rules” 1 finds navemoresm. 
form a good deal to get anything done. It 
takes a fearsome lot of courage to be a 
Whistler, a Wagner or a, Whitman, to say 
nothing of the natural ability. The average 
professional photographer has little inclina- 
tion to carry a banner with the strange 
device “Excelsior.” 


we 
“orthodox” and “original.” 


grow 


It is a good enough 
working philosophy for the portrait special- 
ist to search for what is popular without 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


being glaringly inartistic, whether in the 
conventional or the ultra modern schools, 
and to set oneself against all absurdities in 
posing and general treatment, whether sanc- 
tioned by long usage or dignified by the 
“stunts” of a pictorialist. 

Think all these things out, George, and 
you will get a little more out of life. I have 
been turning matters over in my mind for 
many a long year, by method and without 
system, adopting this philosophy and the 
next, and abandoning them about as fre- 
quently as Mr. H. G. Wells. The only thing 
I am cocksure about is that one can’t really 
be sure about anything. Viewed from the 
standpoint of fidelity to nature, nine-tenths 
of our studio work is ridiculous and based 
on ignorant conventions. Yet, what can 
we do, George? The amateur whose bread 
and butter is not at stake, or in some rare 
instances a gifted professional who has 
the good fortune to cater for an intellectual 
class, is the only person who can afford 
to do. the best. he knows all the times 
cannot teach you to win medals, George, but 
I can show you how to be a “safe” operator, 
how to produce portraits at once conven- 
tional and modern, and which appeal to any 
public. I am quite a humble pioneer. All 
I am concerned about it to make you master 
of what may be called “the usual thing” 
on a higher plane. 

The very word “uniform” tells us that 
soldier portraits must be on conventional 
lines. ‘There are only two or three poses 
for soldiers and all the rest is variation—but 
there are scores of mistakes possible. What 
is wrong with this one I posed with Sergeant 
Wilson leaning both hands on his stick? 
Nothing much, and I would never take 
exception to a good likeness because some 
trifling detail was wrong, but it is impera- 
tive that the student should see even the sus- 
picion of a flaw in a composition. Well, 
then, look at the stick and you will notice 
that, narrow as it is, it completely destroys 
the inside line of the right leg from the knee 
_to the ankle. I grant you that few would 
notice that, but the point is that you must 
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From Haloid Portrait Papers of Distinction 


Haloid Portraya for warm blacks, Haloid Sepia Gravura 

for fine Sepias, the Professional Photographer has a wider 

choice of surface, tint and tone than from any other line. 
Ask for sepia prints on the new 


HALOID SEPIA GRAVURA 


The Hato Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
225 Fifth Ave. 101 Tremont St. at Bromfield 68 W. Washington St. 
San Francisco Agent, A. H. MUHL, 220 Post Street 
Los Angeles Agent, A. H. MUHL, 643 S. Olive Street 
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O medium has ever 


Nj been found to equal 


glass in the manufacture 
of dry-plates — Clear, 
transparent and colorless, 
glass transmits every 


detail and gradation. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Depot, 159 West 22d Street, New York City 


SPECIAL SALE OF 
HOME PORTRAIT TRIPODS 


THREE SECTIONS 


Made of hard- 
wood—dark cherry finish—41 % inches when 
_extended—folds down to 15 inches. 


Cut shows first two sections. 


Top is 43% inches in diameter. Similar Tri- 
pods in four sections catalogued at $7.50. 
These are new. While they last our price 
will be $2.95. 


W ILLO use Y 


NOWest 32 St. 
Branch Store, 118 West 44th Street, ae York 


always be on the alert for these funny 
effects. Look at that little table over there; 
you see the curiously carved legs. I can 
show you a few freak studies of ladies with 
their feet all mixed up with those of the 
table which I perpetrated before I saw the 
difficulties. The sergeant’s stick could 
easily have been moved an inch or two, or 
the camera shifted to get the slightly differ- 
ent view. The focusing glass is the place 
to see anything like this accurately, as the 
operator ever can see the exact point of 
view. Let us now look at the other full 
length, George. I think you have done quite 
well here, and the satisfactory part is that 
you have pleased the client. The criticism 
that I make is upon a point we have not 
gone into before and, because this full 
length shows me a good opening for a talk 

1 “foreshortening,”’ I will show you what 
part of your composition is at fault. 
Always bear this in mind, George, that you 
can never know too much of the whole art 
of portrait.making, and that a few speci- 
mens of a man’s work—even very ordinary 
subjects—will give to a competent critic a 
full estimate of his powers. A mistake in 
a particular picture may be quite insignifi- 
cant, but if the photographer is unaware of 
that slight fault, he may at any time make a 
gigantic blunder. You may hit the bull’s 
eye at very short range, and yet always be 
an infinitesimal bit out, but the same inaccu- 
racy at a long shot would spell disaster. 

I maintain that in the placing of the left 
arm and hand you have foreshortened the 
limb without knowing it, and, small as the 
actual fault is here, it opens up the whole 
question of perspective in portraiture. ‘The 
word foreshortening explains itself, and 
indicates the principle of representing near 
objects or parts in a smaller or shorter pro- 
portion than if viewed to feature their real 
size and shape. Here is the whole thing in 
a nutshell; look at a rifle hanging on a wall, 
and you see it at its full extent; look down 
the barrel of the same weapon (best do this 
when there isn’t an enemy at the other end) 
and you see it foreshortened to the limit. 
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Century Studio Outfits 


Century Studio Outfit No. 9A 


Studio equipment is of great importance, not alone from 
the standpoint of mechanically effective apparatus with which 
the photographer works, but for the psychological effect which 


a well equipped studio has upon sitters. 


In designing Century Studio Outfits these two things 
have always been kept in mind. No expense has been spared 
to make these outfits as handsome in appearance as possible, yet 
nothing has been sacrificed in the sureness of their mechanical 
operation. 


There is a Century Studio Outfit to meet every require- 
ment. The No. 7A for 8x 10 films or plates, the No. 8A for 
11x14,and the No.gA for 8 xio but with extra long bellows 
for long focus lenses. The No. gA is shown above. 


See them at your Stock House 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, NAYS: 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots”’ Free 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phone Bryant 6345 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. BELL & CO. 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY 11° West 324 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


J. SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


Do not think that | am protesting against 
intelligent foreshortening in portrait photog- 
raphy. All I do say is that there are great 
difficulties and pitfalls for the young 
student, and the camera is more dangerous 
than the pencil. Any schoolboy can draw 
a horse in profile tolerably well, but take a 
subject like Lady Butler’s “Scotland for 
ever,” a magnificent example of foreshort- 
ening, and ask a beginner to draw a horse 
like one in this picture, and you will get 
something grotesque. Now, look at your 
portrait again, and you will see that the 
left arm is foreshortened considerably. The 
next time Sergeant Wilson is in we will 
reconstruct this portrait, and I will make a 
slight alteration which will make all the 
difference. You can then put two prints 
side by side in your scrap book with a note 
of the point illustrated. 

Now that you see what I am driving at— 
and that is half the battle—we can proceed 
from the particular to the general. If I am 
not mistaken, the study of effects, good 
and bad, got by foreshortening, will give 
you an added sense of satisfaction in your 
work. Nothing can be more discouraging 
to the serious minded worker in any art or 
craft than to produce work that he feels 
himself is lacking in something, and yet to 
feel that for the life of him he doesn’t know 
what is the little thing that is wrong. I do 
not believe for a moment that a corre- 
spondence college can make a dull man able 
to write inspired prose, but undoubtedly a 
youth with ideas may save years of persist- 
ent error and groping in the dark by such a 
course. In all portraiture, the artist has 
to ask himself what he will disclose and 
what he will hide; but that is only the pre- 
liminary. There will come a time when he 
will ask how he can do what he feels; how 
he can build up a composition securing 
every point in the portrait that his sympa- 
thetic eye saw in the subject. Ideas are 
very good things, but technique grafted on 
to imagination 1s what is wanted in picture 
making. What we all need, George, is more 
knowledge. A big London photographer 
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CONVENTIONS FOR 1928 


Secretary 


Association Location Date 
SE TeICUST TIM Me slg os) cog ce Ses Postponedmenta. . « 
Wisconsin ..... ; Madison, Wis... . .|August14,1l5and 16. 
Southwestern MiGralwestOtiwleGxcom aaisal See eat eM es a. ve 


WiCtOnia wb. Comte: 
Des Moines, Iowa. . 
Maplewood, N.H.. . 


Pacific Northwest . . 
North Central... . 
New Kneeland .... 
Middle Atlantic States 


August 28 to 31... 
September 24 to 27. 
Sept. 18, 19, 20, 21. . 
Postponed .. 


Jas. E. Thompson. Thompson Bros., Knoxville, Tenn. 
J. A. Glander, Manitowoc, Wis. 

N. B. Stall, Ada, Okla. 

A. J. Zinn, Jr., Kiddygraph Studio, Seattle, Wash. 
Fred H. Smith, Ida Grove. Iowa. 

Eric Stahlberg, Northampton, Mass. 

Orren Jack Turner, Secretary, Princeton, N. J. 


used to say that the thoroughly equipped 
portraitist should be a kind of superman, 
and he was right. But to do more—as | 
have said a few times before—one must be 
more, and see more, and know more. Fore- 
shortening is first cousin to relativity. Take 
my illustration of the rifle, or that of the 
plate, and it will be conceded that the shapes 
of these articles cannot be given, except 
relatively. So you must regard the human 
face and form if you would know the possi- 
bilities of full-length portraiture. 

To know when to foreshorten and when 
to avoid it ; to recognize the cleverness of an 
effect got by conscious and intelligent fore- 
shortening; and to see at a glance where 
lack of knowledge in this particular has led 
to artistic disaster, those are a few points, 
George, which may be of profit to you, and 
so I will devote some time to elaborate them, 
and then proceed to the further considera- 
tion of fresh aspects of the full length— 
The British Journal of Photography. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


Office Photography 


FRANK FARRINGTON 

Your ability to make a good photograph 
of a business man in his office, of a mer- 
chant at his desk, and your willingness to 
do that kind of work, make a valuable asset 
in getting work from men who simply can- 
not be induced to come to the studio. 

If you are doing no work of the above 
sort, isn’t it time, perhaps, for you to con- 
consider the advisability of looking for some 
of that business? 

Of course personal work, canvassing 
among prospects, 1s the most certain way of 
getting such orders, but that is not a method 
every photographer can or is willing to 
follow. Instead of beginning by working 
the door to door, knob-pulling plan, begin 
by sending out a flight of letters to a list 
of business men prospects. Tell them that 
you are specializing in office photography. 
Explain that you will come at a time con- 
venient to them and take up but a few 
moments of their business hours. 

Feature of 


the advantages having a 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


1 CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manutacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of 


Photo Miniature 


F some issues we have only two 

or three copies, so if there are 

any in this list that will be helpful, let 
your order come along at once. 


No. 1 Modern Lenses (1899) 

3 Hand-Camera Work 

6 Orthochromatic Photography 

7 Platinotype Process 

11 Developers and Development 

13. Photographing Flowers, etc. 

15 Intensification and Reduction 

18 Chemical Notions for Photog- 
raphers 

21 Albumen 
Printing 

23 Photographic Manipulations 

31 Photographing at Night 

32 Defects in Negatives 

33 The Dark-Room 

34 More About Development 

35 Enlarging Negatives 

37 Film Photography 

38 Color Photography 

39 Photographing Animals 

40 Platinotype Modifications 

43 Photographic Chemicals 

44 Coloring Photographs 

45 More About Orthochromatic 
Photography 

46 Development Printing Papers 

48 Commercial Photography 

50 Studio Construction 

68 Decorative Photography 

69 Printing-Out Papers 

74 Intensifying and Reducing Neg- 
atives 

75 Printing and Enlarging 

76 The Hand Camera 

78 Printing Papers 


and Plain Paper 


NY of the above copies will be 
sent postpaid for 60 cents each. 
Order now. To-morrow we may be 


sold out of the copy you want. The 
demand is constantly increasing. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


picture made that shows the man as people 
know him, engaged as his friends find him. 
Instead of being fixed and fussed up for the 
event, embarrassed and self-conscious, you 
make a picture of his normal every-day self. 

This notion appeals to the average man. 
He will like the idea better than coming to 
a studio, unless, perchance, his oficemae 
public enough so that he cannot have 
privacy during your work. Provide for that 
thought by explaining that you are qualified 
to come and make the picture after was 
before business hours if he prefers, working 
by artificial light and not dependent upon 
the ordinary lighting of the office. 

Convince the man that you can make the 
kind of a picture he wants and do it right 
in his office, and he will do business with 
you and pay very little attention to the 
price. Results are what he is after and he 
is willing to pay well for satisfactory results. 


Letters to the Editor 


Dear Sit: 

In the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY for 
June 6th, I noticed an article.omP magi 
Backgrounds,” which was very good and 
would undoubtedly produce a good ground, 
but from quite a bit of experience in paint- 
ing grounds I find that in using “drop- 
black” instead of “‘lamp-black,”’ I get a 
great deal better tint, as the lamp-black 
gives a bluish tint that photographs con- 
siderably lighter than it appears to the eye; 
in fact, if you wish to increase the contrast, 
use a little brown or red mixed with the 
black and it will have considerable more 
snap. 

Thinking, perhaps, that this would be a 
help to someone who might be induced to 
try a ground after reading that article, led 
me to pen the above. 

Yours respectfully, 
oe 


It’s not what a man does during working hours, 
but after them, that breaks down his health. 
Business is like oil—it won’t mix with anything 
but business. 


O. Hoaae 
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AMONG THE 
SO GEE TIES 


A professional photographers’ exhibit will be 
one of the new features of the women’s depart- 
ment of the State fair held in Yakima, Wash., this 
fall, according to Miss Mary Remy, superintend- 
ent. The matter has been taken up with the pho- 
tographers’ association of the Pacific Northwest, 
and Miss Remy has been assured by the secretary, 
J. A. Zinn, Jr., of the co-operation of that organi- 
zation. 

Three prizes of $25 each will be given. One 
will be for the best photograph of a man, one for 
a woman’s portrait and one for the best picture 
of a child. The photographic exhibit will be in 
the north room on the second floor of the 
Woman’s building. There are 390 members in 
the photographers’ association in the State and it 
is expected that many of these will send exhibits. 


we 


A committee consisting of Oscar A. Kubnik, 
George Borger, Edward Voss, Walter Voeltke, 
Richard Goepel and Hubert Reese is in charge of 


the arrangements for the International |Photog- 
raphers’ union convention, which will be held in 
Milwaukee, Wis., the week of August 20-26. 
Sixty delegates are expected from all over the 
United States and Canada. Mayor Hoan, Frank 
J. Weber and Henry Ohl, Jr., have been secured 
to address the delegates on behalf of the. local 
organization. 


we 


A complete program of entertainment and social 
activities for the 150 camera men, their wives and 
other relatives, who will attend the annual con- 
vention of the Photographers’ Association of 
Wisconsin, to be held in Madison, August 14th, 
15th and 16th, has been planned by Carl Thomas 
and C. R. Reierson. Arrangements for the busi- 
ness sessions, which will include addresses and 
demonstrations, have been prepared by Henry 5S. 
Miller, Fond du Lac, president of the association. 

The convention will open at 10 o'clock, August 
14th, in the Cameo room of the Beaver building 


Members of The Photographers’ Club of Central Iowa, who recently held their meeting in Winterset. 
The Report was published in the July 4th edition of the Bulletin of Photography. 
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The 
Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 


85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy 
Postage 15 cents extra 


Including Price Lists for Commer- 
cial Work in Two Large Cities 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


A work by a thoroughly com- 
petent and widely experienced 
commercial photographer of the 
highest reputation. 


Every phase of the subject is 
treated with a view for presenta- 
tion of the essentials. The various 
appliances discussed, best meth- 
ods of exposure, illumination and 
graphic presentation to ensure a 
successful outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every 
requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of work of varied 


kind. 


The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the 
trade photographer but also to the specialist. The application of 
photography is considered in its bearings upon the commercial 
man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and 


the scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different 
kinds of work required. 


SAMPLE PAGES 
1-5th size 


Frank V. Chambers Publisher, Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


CLOSING OUT AT COST 


OUR BOUND VOLUMES 


OF THE 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN PERFECT CONDITION 


January to June, 1917 
July to December, 1918 
January to June, 1920 
July to December, 1921 


January to June, 1922 


Leather back and corners; cloth sides 


Volumes sold at binding cost 
Price, only $2.25 each 


These volumes contain valuable 
information right at hand, in- 
dexed and substantially bound. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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The Science and Practice of 


Photographic Printin 


304 By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. at sate 
Pages Department of Printing and neadeag 
Bound Finishing, Illinois College of $3.00 

in Cloth Photography Postpaid 


A concise, readable book 
of practical information, 
not too technical for the 
amateur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of real 
value,to the professional. 
It includes formulas and 
definite working direc- 
tions for all the more 
common printing proc- 
esses, together with a 
clear, scientific explana- 
tion of the underlying 
principles. 


For the photographer 
who wants to know not 


only HOW but WHY. 


ORDER FROM FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square - Philadelphia 
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with the registration of delegates. Visitors will 
have a chance to get acquainted at an informal 
mixer to be held between 11 and 12 o’clock. 

The sessions will open at 2 o'clock in the after- 
noon with the address of welcome to be delivered 
by Mayor I. M. Kittleson, which will be followed 
by an address by President Miller. Governor 
Blaine may also speak at the opening meeting. 
Business sessions will continue throughout the 
three days of the conference. 

The entertainment program for the first day 
includes a boat ride on Lake Mendota, to start at 
6 o'clock, which will precede a picnic dinner and 
dances at Bernard’s park. 

On August 15th the visitors will be taken on an 
auto tour about the city and the drives. The 
annual banquet will open at 6.30 in the Cameo 
room. Dancing and entertainment are scheduled 
to follow the banquet. 

The entertainment program will be concluded 
with a visit to the state capitol, the university and 
the Forest Products laboratory, on the afternoon 
of the third day of the meeting. 


we 


The Northern Indiana Photographers’ Associa- 
tion held its summer meeting at Lake Manitou, 
Ind., on Sunday, June 24th. This meeting was 
planned at the last meeting of the association, 
which was held earlier in the season at South 
Bend. 

The Northern Indiana Photographers’ Associa- 
tion is composed of twenty-five members from 
Michigan City, La Porte, South Bend, Plymouth, 
Warsaw, Ft. Wayne, Rochester. They meet 
four times each year. Last year the summer 
meeting was held at Winona. Following the reg- 
ular meeting on Sunday the photographers and 
their wives enjoyed a picnic supper. 


rs 


Approximately twenty-five photographers of 
north central Iowa and representatives from east- 
ern supply companies were gathered on June 
26th at the Pearsall studio, Mason City, Iowa, 
for the opening session of the district photog- 
raphers’ convention. 

The morning program opened with a talk on 
advertising, by Enoch A. Norem, city editor of 
the Globe-Gazette, who told also of the part 
played by pictures in the day’s news. A _ short 
business session preceded the luncheon at the 
Hotel Hanford. 

The afternoon program included demonstra- 
tions by men from the Eastman Kodak Co., of 
Rochester, and the Sweet-Wallach Co., of 
Chicago, in artificial lighting at the Pearsall studio 
and of natural lighting at the Wright studio. 


we 


Little Ethel had spent the day at her aunt’s and 
had been much interested in the new cuckoo clock. 
Telling her father about it that evening, she cried 
excitedly 

“Oh, Deady | Aunty has a new clock and every 
little while, there’s a bird comes out and sneezes!” 


HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right— we know how. 
Low prices and work guaranteed. 

All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO- 
M. S. BRIDLE, ENLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK or PEEL. WILL. WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—*% oz. jar - - 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co., 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago | 


P. H. KANTRO - Portage, Wis. 


IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 
ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 


An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation and 
the exceptional opportunities Pho- 
tography offers you. 


MOTION PICTURE—COMMERCIAL—PORTRAITURE 
Modern 


Three to six months’ course. Practical instruction. 
equipment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. 


Call or write for Catalog No. 65. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BROCKLYN 
141 W. 36th St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 


THE PERFECT BACKING CLOTH 


For Commercial Work 


TRADE MARK 


ARRENTE 


REGISTERED 


No Paste or Glue Required 
Write for Samples 


WARREN PRODUCTS CO. 


Made in all sizes 


269 Canal Street New York 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


Hrieceieccieeeieeeioreioveiemeioneione Oetesd |) Putas leeciowenooeioneiefe 

Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange 
and Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 
for thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 
Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, mini- 
mum charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. 
Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. 
Additional words, 2 cents each. 

Cash must be sent with order. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

No display allowed. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 
Monday A. M. of the week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


WANTED—A good all-round man for permanent 

position; must be a good printer. No retouch- 
ing. Give reference and state salary. Bussa Studio 
& Art Shop, 332 DeKalb St., Norristown, Pa. 


Hre_tep WantTep—Operator and all-round studio 

man wishing to share an interest in growing 
business in large city. Address Box 1057, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED, at once, a good all-round photographer; 

must be a good retoucher; permanent position, 
with salary and percentage, to a good, steady 
young man. W.R. Loar & Son, Grafton, W.Va. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


WANTED— Position as assistant operator or general 

assistant in first-class studio. After August 15th. 
Best references. Address Box 1059, care of But- 
LETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WaNTED—Position by first-class retoucher, etcher 
and air-brush man. Address Box 1058, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Position WANTED—Young man, experienced in 

portrait and commercial work, desires position 
in first-class studio. Willing to assume responsi- 
bility aad not afraid of work. L. L. Connell, 
McMinnville, Tenn. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


For SALE—Fine studio in a progressive and up-to- 

date city of 40,000 inhabitants. Equipped with 
both artificial and skylight. Address H. W. C., 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For SALE—Ground-Floor Studio on main business 
street ; city of 1,500; draws from about 5,000. 
New equipment, including Halldorson Light Cabi- 
net. Price, $600. Other business interests reason 
for selling. D. A. Donnan, Fennimore, Wis. 


For SALE—On account of the death of my husband, 

my Art Store and studio shall go for the first 
offer (within reason) made. 102 Clifton Avenue, 
Lakewood, N. J. 


For SALE—Well-equipped studio, doing good busi- 
ness, established 30 years ; best location in city 
of 22,000 inhabitants. State University ; Govern- 
ment fort. Lowrent. Will sacrifice. Photo Craft 
Studio, Burlington, on Lake Champlain, Vt. 


Stup1o For SALE—County seat and manufacturing 

town of 3,000 population; over 30,000 in sur- 
rounding territory. No other studio within twenty 
(20) miles. Outfit 8x10; Butler light; amateur 
Pa-kO equipment; commercial outfit ; enlarging 
and framing department. A studio well established 
with the best reputation; large amateur and com- 
mercial patronage. Heart of business district. 
Entire brick building, two stories, ground-floor 
studio, low rent under lease. Best of reasons for 
selling. B.A. Arnold Studio, 105 Main Street, 
Elkton, Maryland. 


STUDIO For ReEnt—Good studio on main business 

street in Camden, N. J.; population, 116,000; 
north light; only $35 per month. Address Box 
1056, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


OTHER OFFERS OF INTEREST 


For SaLe—Cameras, stock, valuable landscape 
and Colonial negatives; money in them for 
hustler to do large wholesale business. Owner 
going abroad. Colonial Art Co., 43 Green Street, 
Newburyport, Mass. 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Special attention to 


mail orders. Experienced retouchers. Anchure 
System, 3945 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, II. 


“‘A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book tor every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.” 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 
Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
PUBLISHER 


636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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AS WE HEARD IT 
teowienenewesieninenienaiensinennenende 


H. D. Wear has opened a new studio in 
Galena, III. 


Holmes and Deats, general photographers for 
the trade, and specialists in lantern slides, have 
removed to larger quarters at 1226 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Gertrude Patterson, of Petersburg, Ind., 
is going to dispose of her studio here and locate 
in Louisville, Ky. Mrs. Patterson won one of the 
prizes at the O-M-I Convention recently held in 
West Baden. 


P. Morsing and B. Bruzelius have opened a new 
studio in Rockford, Ill. Mr. Morsing has con- 
ducted a studio in the Kent Building for the past 
14 years. Mr. Bruzelius has had a studio in 
Stockholm, Sweden, for 25 years. 


Starting from an electric light globe in direct 
contact with portieres, a fire damaged the Blake 
Studio, 207 Powell Street, San Francisco, Calif., 
on June 26th, and caused the proprietor, A. 5S. 
Blake, to become severely burned while he was 
trying to extinguish the blaze. 


: : OBITUARY 


HENRY KROHNHEIMER 


Henry Krohnheimer, a prominent photographer 
of Bushnell, Ill., died at his home on June 29th, 
in his fifty-eighth year. He was born in Mt. 
Pleasant, Ia., and has lived in Bushnell for seven 
years. As an artist and citizen he was highly 


esteemed. 
D. G. HARGETT 


We have just been advised of the death of 
Mr. D. G. Hargett, which occurred at his home 
in Kinston, North Carolina. Mr. Hargett was 
Secretary last year of the Southeastern Pho- 
tographers’ Association and was connected with 
The Woodward Studio, Inc., of Jacksonville, 
Florida, until he became too ill to work. 


MRS. AMELIA R. AMON 


Mrs. Amelia R. Amon, who has conducted the 
Amon Studio, Clarksburg, W. Va., for the past 
ten years, died on July 13th at her home, 153 West 
Pike street. Mrs. Amon had been ill for six 
months and death was due to a complication of 
ailments. Mrs. Amon is survived by her mother 
and one brother, Joseph Ryan, Washington, Pa. 


GEORGE F. CRAWFORD 


George F. Crawford, the well-known photog- 
rapher, of Hamilton, Ontario, died suddenly on 
June 30th, at his studio, 124 James Street South. 
He had not been in the best of health for some 
time past, but his death was entirely unexpected, 
Mr. Crawford motored up from the beach, and 
on reaching his studio he was overcome by an 
attack of heart disease, and expired within a 
few minutes. He was born in Dundas, 60 years 
ago, and had resided in Hamilton practically all 
his life. For the past 25 years he had conducted 
a successful photograph business, on James Street 
South. One brother, W. P., of this city, survives. 
Mr. Crawford was unmarried. 


What Do You Know About 


COMPOSITION ? 


§ Here’s your chance to get a thorough 
knowledge of composition by studying 


the Old Masters. 


The Painters’ Series 


§ From these little books you may draw 
not only inspiration for true art but you 
may analyze the very construction of 
composition, and upon application of 
the art principles, have a better under- 
standing of the making of a picture. 


§ Our selection is limited, but we have 
been fortunate in securing copies of 


Botticelli Morland Rembrandt 
Constable Raphael Teniers 

Del Sarto ~ Raebarn | Meissonier 
Hogarth Gainsborough Jan Steen 


§ We would suggest that you make a 
second choice should our stock become 
exhausted. 

§ We say this because these little books 
are known and appreciated the world 
over as invaluable aids to the student 
in composition, and whenever they are 
to be had, there is always a ready sale. 


Send 50c for your copy today 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cinema Handbook 


By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 
Managing Editor Scientific American 
Flexible Cover 507 pages, gilt edged 
Profusely illustrated 


This well-represented book ot com- 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- 
fessional understanding and _ insight 
into the methods employed to produce 
the wonderful results seen accom- 
plished upon the screen. 


Emphatically, this little pocket edi- 
tion contains more than is to be had 
from the reading of many books on 
the subject. It is a handbook in the 
real sense of the word. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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| [ FOURTH EDITION | 


The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS ~ 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


A NEW BOOK 


THE AIR BRUSH IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 
on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 


143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
$2.50 post paid 


Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 
trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


print. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 
Essays on A\rt 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Wall 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 
Postage 15 cents extra. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Washington Convention 


The 41st Annual International Conyen- 
tion of the Photographers’ Association of 
America has gone into photographic _his- 
tory, to serve as annals for consultation to 
our posterity ; for those who, like ourselves, 
look back upon the past records as means 
for comparison to estimate progress in the 
art. 

We who have attended many of these past 
conventions miss the old familiar faces which 
made these annual gatherings of the fra- 
ternity the cynosure of the profession, and 
we miss, moreover, the old-time enthusi- 
asm of the crowds which attended. 

There was none of that one-time delight- 


ful atmosphere of absorbed interest in the 
proceedings which characterized the bygone 
assemblies, neither among the fine exhibi- 
tions by the manufacturers and dealers 
which graced a very extensive area and 
presented every encouragement to study 
the marvelous appliances and. perfect means 
for photographic manipulation, nor were 
the lectures honored by attendance. 

This lack of appreciation looks like a dis- 
regard for the strenuous efforts of those 
who had labored so untiringly to make the 
convention a successful issue. The man- 
agement deserves better treatment and it is 
discouraging to those prospecting for future 
conventions. _ 

There was none of that crowding about 
the various booths of the exhibitors which 
we had expected, although what was shown 
was most interesting and of pertinent value. 

Nor was any more interest shown by the 
few who looked at the display of photo- 
eraphic work upon the walls. 

A general apathy seemed to possess the 
attendants, and yet these displays were most 
valuable. The few who showed some appre- 
ciation, with whom we got in conversation, 
proved to be real artists of the brush or 
pencil, not self-made artistic photographers. 

We were not only delighted to find out 
from: them the high opinion they had of 
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much of the work, but also of the good 
artistic features they pointed out to us, 
which served us as an object lesson. Their 
commendation of some of the individual 
exhibits was gratifying and encouraging to 
one who is anxious to keep photography on 
the sane level of artistic exploitation, and 
away from the insanities of a degenerate art 
which seems so attractive to many who look 
upon themselves as the exponents of art 
by photography, to the hurt of photography. 

One of these appraisers of the true func- 
tion of photography as a means of produc- 
tion in art was enthusiastic in his laudation 
of the technical beauty exhibited in what 
laid but little claim to special art exhibition ; 
that is, the production by the commercial 
photographers: the pictures of furniture, of 
glass, metal, and stone commodities. 

These exhibitions were undoubtedly the 
work of men who had carefully studied the 
subject and had employed all the resources 
which the present-day science offers to get 
in the photograph the characteristics dis- 
played in the originals. One could tell by 
examination of the photograph the nature 
of the thing copied. The technical quality 
of the print was perfect. The subjects 
looked like metal, glass or stone. The tex- 
ture was brought out to perfection and one 
did not: miss the absence of actual color, 
inasmuch as the tonal values in the mono- 
chrome really better suggested actual color 
than if the print had been colored skilfully 
by the hand. , 

This great advance in the character of 
commercial photography was to us a revela- 
tion... We had“heard, much," bute didmacr 
realize the progress made until we saw this 
exhibition. 

Commercial photography has advanced by 
a leap. It has far outstripped portraiture, 
which has sought to advance by devious 
misleading art methods rather than by the 
only true method of technical excellency, 
which it is inclined to disregard or to ignore 
entirely. 

After all, the question confronts us, 
What is the cause of this apathy at Con- 
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ventions? It cannot be laid to the change 
of the administration, who, at this con- 
vention, as well as at its predecessors, have 
demonstrated their ability to conduct the 
enterprise ; nor to the charge of the manu- 
facturers and dealers who contribute so 
generously to make it attractive. 

Is it to be traced to the: inertia onesies 
fraternity itself? 

We leave the question open to discussion. 
Something must be done or conventions will 
cease altogether. 

The following are the officers-elect : 

President, Clarence Stearns, Rochester, 
Minn. 

First Vice-President, W. H. Monahan, 
Jr; Eiillsboroy Nerd: 

Second Vice-President, J. H. Brakebill, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Treasurer, Alva Townsend, Lincoln, Neb. 

The selection of the next place of meeting 
has been left to the incoming board. Both 
San Francisco and Chicago making strong 
bids for it. 7 

At the meeting of the Manufacturers’ 
Convention Bureau, James R. Reedy, of Pa- 
Kko Company, Minneapolis, was re-elected 
President, and FE. G. Perkins, of the Pho- 
togenic Machine Co, Youngstown, Ohio, 
was elected Secretary-Treasurer, lite 
membership was conferred upon Jos. K. 
Harriman and T. FE. Halldorson. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary elected Mrs. 
Howard D. Beach, of Buffalo, Chairmarm 
and Mrs. James R. Reedy, of Minneapolis, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. Clarence Stearns 
is the new Hostess. 


e 
Editorial Notes 


Now that the National Convention is a 
thing of the past for 1923, it would be a 
good proposition to discontinue any further 
conventions until next year. 

Manufacturers and dealers, who are the 
mainstay of all conventions, are becoming 
tired of the useless expense they are put to; 
and considering the meager attendance 
(even the National was not up to expecta- 
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tion) it is imperative that some definite 
action should be taken. 

There needs be but two conventions a 
year and these two conventions should be 
by the Photographers’ Association of 
America under its direct control. One in 
the East and the other in the West. 

We suggested some such plan to an ex- 
tent some three years ago, and we believe the 
time is now ripe to put the matter forward. 

A photographers’ convention, as far as 
many of the districts holding conventions, is 
really a misnomer—the term is too broad. 
As an example: some few years ago we 
attended a convention (?) and ’twas a beau- 
tifully gotten up affair. The attendance was 
31 photographers and 116 manufacturers 
and dealers. Another case comes to our 
notice of a recent convention which almost 
matches the one mentioned, in having about 
seven more photographers in attendance— 
only a club meeting with a bare quorum, if 
we may so call it. 

It does not pay and the sooner more 
drastic measures are employed, the better 
the outlook will be. 

we 


Old-time photographers were very loath 
to change their methods of working. To 
this day we know of some who adhere to 
pyro-ammonia in development. ‘The attach- 
ment of the human mind for what it first 
makes itself familiar with, is remarkable. 
We are all more or less creatures of habit. 
And a study of the external premises of the 
thousands of cheap photographers to be 
seen in the large towns of the country, 
reveals this fact to an astonishing degree. 
It seems as if having got into a rut at the 
start of things, they are unable, or do not 
want to get out of it. For all that, you 
cannot stay the march of progress. The 
Fifth Avenue mind is always at work and 
will not be We 
advance. 


exterminated. must 


we 
Willoughby’s (110 W. 32nd Street, New 
York) Bargain Catalogue of Cameras and 
Supplies, No. 145, to hand, is a 32-page 
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list of cameras, lenses, and supplies of very 
great variety. The photographer, and 
especially the amateur, who could not find 
something to his taste in this catalogue 
would be very hard to please. Our readers 
should send for a copy and they will be well 
rewarded by receiving a most useful com- 
pilation. There is also a motion picture 
apparatus department. Altogether this is 
a complete guide to the purchase of modern 
photographic apparatus. 

Was it worth it? The photographs of 
the Dempsey-Gibbons fight, at Shelby, 
Montana, occasioned some swift airplaning 
between the oil city in Montana and the 
East, in order that the newspapers might 
get the negatives quickly. The accounts of 
the flights read dramatically and much 
hazardous work was attempted and accom- 
plished. Of course, public interest in the 
fight was great, people are hungry for news, 
and the risks taken in satisfying. the 
demand were exceedingly hazardous. All 
the same, now, the matter has passed into 
history, Ones 1s) tempteds tomaskh a WV ase ir 
worth it—z. e., the risk to life and limb. 
But it will be done again when somebody 
else challenges and fights Mr. Dempsey. 

we 

One of our contemporaries, the Indian- 
apolis Star, is apprehensive lest the rever- 
sion of feminine styles in apparel to those of 
the eighties should lead to a general return 
to Mid-Victorian crudeness. The “dear, 
ugly eighties” had none of the charm of the 
candle-lighted fifties and the daguerreotype 
sixties. he difference it declares, between 
these periods, may be well illustrated by the 
development of photography. Over the 
fifties and sixties hangs the elusive charm 
of the silvery daguerreotype; the photo- 
graph of the seventies was small, quaint 
and not unattractive With the eighties 
came the cabinet size photograph and the 
enlarged crayon photograph. 

od 

Women’s fashions, like the photographs, 

were ugly in the eighties, and the writer 
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seems to think we may revert to general 
ugliness in all esthetic matters. Probably 
not. One may say, assuredly not. The 
refining process in civilization may halt for 
a time, may suffer a set-back, but always 
progresses. ‘The craftsmanship of the race 
improves all the time. People today insist 
upon a higher standard of living, and bet- 
ter; 7. e., more artistic photographs than 
they were content with in the eighties. 
we 

Take the sister branch of photography. 
Recently there were shown movies of Presi- 
dent McKinley’s inauguration and that of 
President Harding. ‘The advance in tech- 
nique between 1898 and that of 1920 was 
enormous. Same with ordinary or still 
photography. Before us, as we write this 
paragraph, are a large number of portraits 
by modern American masters. ° They reflect 
admirably the progressive American senti- 
ment of the time: the virility of our man- 
hood, the grace and dignity of our woman- 
hood. x 


Nothing mid-Victorian or crude about 
these. Let our contemporary pay a visit to 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, and he will 
see modern America at its best. There’s 
no danger of a reversion to the crudeness of 
three-quarters of a century ago—in any- 
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Vision 
C. H. CLAUDY 

The manager of a photographic establish- 
ment, to whom the proprietor paid $1,500 a 
year, found what he believed to be a better 
place, so another man succeeded him, 

“What do you about that!’ he 
exclaimed later, “fifteen hundred a year was 
all he was willing to pay me. Now I bet he 
is sorry he did not give me a raise. He is 
paying the man he has now $5,000 a year, 
yet he has only been there three years.” 

He felt that he had been unfairly treated, 
that he had not been paid what he was worth 
and that his old boss was getting just what 


know 


was coming to him in having to pay another 
man three times as much. 
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Yet he had the wrong angle on the situa- 
tion. The boss let him go because he was 
only a $1,500 man and the establishment 
needed a $5,000 man. The position, like all 
other positions in any business establish- 
ment, is worth just exactly what the man 
who fills it makes it worth. 

The man who quit had a $1,500 vision. 
The new man looked at the world through 
$5,000. spectacles. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he,” 
says the Great Book. :There is no greater 
business axiom. .Any position 1s worth to 
any man just what he thinks it is worth. 
The man who thinks in hundreds of dollars, 
gets hundreds of dollars in his pay envelope, 
and the man who thinks in thousands, gets 
the thousands of which he is thinking. 

Too many photographers, both employers 
and employees, think of their positions in 
life as being just so big and no bigger. Such 
men feel that photography offers no greater 
measure of success than a good living, but 
no great profit: Yet every large city has its 
photographers who are not only artists, but 
great business men, who have made big suc- 
cesses by surrounding themselves with men 
who have the big and broad outlook on the 
business side of photography; men who 
know that its only limits are the limitations 
of vision of the men engaged in it. 

The mountain, to the upstanding man, 1s 
no larger than the mole hill to the little 
fellow. It is all in the point of view. The 
human mind is like a rubber band. One can 
stretch it to fit almost anything, but it draws 
into a small compass when you let it go. 

Big business does not ‘just happen.” 
Before any big success can come, some fore- 
minded man must have conceived it. No 
man ever thought only of a comfortable lit- 
tle living out of photography in which he 
could do most of the work with his own 
hands, and found that a big business had 
come to him. 

Before the big business came his way, he 
must have been big enough himself, had a 
big enough vision to have dreamed a big 
business. Having once dreamed it, he then 
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William Crooke 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
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William Crooke 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
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began to work toward the end of making his 
dream come true. 

The man who plans a little business or 
plans his job as a little job will never make 
it otherwise. It is impossible to force a big 
job or a big business into a set of little plans. 
A small business will sit comfortably in a 
set of big plans where there is room for it 
to grow, but the process cannot be reversed. 

The difference between a _ photographic 
success and a photographic failure is not a 
difference of opportunity, not a difference in 
the amount of money invested in the busi- 
ness, not a difference in location, but a dif- 
ference in men. The difference between 
two men is usually a difference in the vision 
with which they regard their life’s work. 
Success had the conception of a big busi- 
ness, and made big plans. Failure had the 
conception’ of a little business, and made 
littie plans. Because one man thought in a 
big way and had big vision, his final result 
was as inevitably big as it was certain the 
man with little plans and little visions, 
would finish with a business which was as 
small as his dreams. 

The standards of these two men differ, 
not especially because one of them is more 
capable than the other, but because one is 
familiar with big things which do not give 
him business stage-fright. 

For a business man to hope to develop a 
big business establishment from a small set 
of plans, is the equivalent of a man buying 
a set of plans for a neat cottage, and begin- 
ning to build, hoping the resultant home will 
be a millionaire’s palace. 

Big plans involve location. 
building a big business must locate where 
there are possibilities of expansion, or 
where a quick removal is possible. 

Big plans involve employees. The man 
who has ideas of future big business cannot 
afford to surround himself with employees 
who have small ability and small vision. 
The big business must be built on a solid 
foundation of employees. They must be 
selected with a view to their future work as 
well as the work now in hand. 


The man 
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Big plans involve good work. No man 
has ever yet built a big photographic busi- 
ness save on the basis of getting repeat- 
orders from the same patrons. ‘This can 
only be accomplished by quantity products. 
The present dime must not obscure the 
future dollar in the big vision, such a man 
must have. 

3ig plans involve advertising. Whatever 
advertising is done must be done in a digni- 
fied way. Small catch-penny advertising 
must be shunned for the harm it may do to 
the big plans. 

Big plans involve quality materials. Even 
though profits may be slightly diminished by 
the better of two mounts, by the superiority 
of two chemicals, or the finer of two brands 
of plates, these small losses must be taken 
in the larger vision of the big things yet to 
come. ‘The re-orders from these negatives 
must become a reflection of the ability and 
artistic taste of the photographer whose sig- 
nature 1s just under them. 

Big business comes to the man with big 
vision. Big vision brings to its possessor 
big dreams. Big dreams in return bring big 
plans. Big plans eventuate a big success. 

Big vision 1s a matter of mental attitude 
rather than an actual tangible quality in the 
man. Some men are born with it, others 
acquire it. 

But no man ever gets it forced on him! 


Snapshots 


Your studio will be considered old 
fashioned in spite of doing good work, if 
getting along with old 


you persist in 


fashioned equipment. 


Keep a copy of every advertisement you 
use. This will supply you with good adver- 
tisements to use two years from now when 
there is not time to prepare a new one. 


One of the best collection helps is the 
ability to say “No” to folks who ask for 
credit, who do not want to make a deposit, 
and who are known to be poor pay. 
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With a Portraitist in the Studio 


J. EFFEL 


THE FULL LENGTH AGAIN _ 

If nothing is to be gained, nothing to be 
hidden or camouflaged, I would counsel you, 
George, to avoid foreshortening. Old stagers 
at the photographic business have, by long 
and sad experience, learned the lesson that 
what may be rendered well by the pencil of 
the clever draughtsman may be extremely 
difficult, and frequently impossible, to the 
cameraist. Those who have had to produce 
photographs of pigeons, dogs or horses for 
fanciers will know how difficult it is to 
please the owners of prize animals by show- 
ing the greatest number of points in one 
picture. The head, the back, the flanks, the 
tail, have all to be rendered in such a way 
that there can be no doubt in the mind about 
the proportions and approximate measure- 
ments. Ladies are easier to photograph 
than dogs—I mean no disrespect by the 
comparison—and I see no reason why a 
man’s wife should not be photographed as 
carefully as hiswerrier)) viteq eal. once, 
woman is merely a dress-wearing animai, 
and even a very slight study of comparative 
anatomy will show us what a great deal in 
common all animals have in shape and form 
and movement. I might parody Kipling 
and say: ‘What do they know of the human 
form who only the human figure know ?” 
Of course, George, the dog or horse special- 
ist photographs only splendid specimens, 
while we have to work away with all 
degrees of human figures, the great majority 
of whom, had the same careful selection 
been -practiced® as sin)’ thew breeminemnot 
quadrupeds, could never have passed puppy- 
hood. But probably that is all the greater 
reason why we should study to get the best 
out of indifferent material. 

You know how I detest the meaningless 
front face portrait and the figure where the 
legs and arms repeat themselves needlessly. 
True, we see less of “policemen” portraiture 
nowadays, but there is still a lot to learn in 


the way of getting the most grace out of full 
length work. Human beings are not tall 
enough, a fact long since recognized by 
painters of the nude, by dress designers and 
fashion plate artists. Consequently the 
great difficulty confronting the photographer 
is to get length instead of breadth; and to 
this end we must avoid foreshortened limbs. 

I find that it is in sitting figures and in 
pictures of young children that the biggest 
mistakes are made in what I call the draw- 
I cannot insist too much, George, on 
the necessity of working the camera from a 
low elevation. Look at this chair from a 
moderately high point. See, I make a rough 
sketch from it (fig. 1), and now another 
from a slightly different and decidedly lower 
point (fig. 2). It will be seen that -in the 
first sketch rather too much of the seat is 
visible. Now think of a human being sit- 
ting in that chair and a picture taken with 


ing. 


Fig. 1 


Fig. 2 


the same high camera. Unquestionably 
there would be too much of the “lap” dis- 
closed, giving the lower half of the figure a 
squat, shapeless look, further accentuated 
by foreshortening the line of the thigh. 
Think now of a figure seated in the second 
drawing of the same chair. It will now 
readily be seen that there is far more length 
and grace in the outline, and also that the 
breadth of the two legs—which is mere 
formless expansiveness—is almost wholly 
lost. 
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You may ask why I give you this chair 
illustration, George, instead of doing those 
things with a model. The question is nat- 
ural, for there seems little reason for mak- 
ing things more difficult or involved than 
necessary. I have noticed, however, that in 
matters of proportion, of perspective, or of 
selection of good or bad viewpoint, some- 
thing with unmistakable lines is appre- 
hended at once, and the principle thus incul- 
cated is rooted far better in the student’s 
mind than if we confined our attentions to 
the clothed figure alone. Subconsciously 
Mr. Toujours Front-face thinks better in 
terms of parallelograms rather than of 
contours and “sinuous lines,” for he does 
not photograph a house front-face, but takes 
good care to show the gable, the pitch of 
the roof and the depth of the building. 
Despite my years, George, I am a convert 
to many modern methods of teaching. 
Drawing by means of guiding lines from 
point to point I have found to be the quick- 
est way to teach a child, and you will 
observe that in a composition with many 
straight lines faults are very readily noticed. 

Portraiture is not a subject of mathe- 
matical exactitude, however, and what we 
eall the “line” of a face or figure is merely 
that part of a receding plane furthest from 
the eye or lens, disappearing entirely and 
giving place to another “line” with every 
change in the position of the optic. Think 
of that continually when studying a face, 
think of my homely illustrations with plate, 
gun, chair, etc., and then it is possible that 
you may one day lecture to the Croydon 
Camera Club on “Chiaroscuro.” 

You will now, I think, see more of the 
power you have in obtaining better “lines” 
or, to put it better, more pleasing contours 
by the process of foreshortening. I said a 
little while ago that from the pictorial point 
of view the shape of an object could only 
be given relatively, and at the beginning of 
this morning’s talk I counseled you to avoid 
foreshortening. But at the point we have 
reached in our art philosophy, it is apparent 
that the avoidance of foreshotening abso- 


1s 
Iuiely is impossible. It will be more correct, 
then, to task you to avoid foreshortening 
what are the essential lines of the composi- 
tion. ‘There are a number of tricks in fore- 
shortening the chin, mouth or nose of a 
sitter, but we will not go into that now; 
when we get back to the consideration of 
head and shoulder work, I will illustrate my 
meaning clearly with models of widely dif- 
ferent types. What I am insisting upon 
now is that, in setting up full length or 
three-quarter length portraits, you should 
always be on the qui vive to avoid uncon- 
scious effects of foreshortening in the essen- 
tial parts. 

It may be as well to give you one or two 
concrete instances of what to avoid in every- 
day photography. On the cover of every 
number of Harmsworth’s Encyclopedias is 
a sketch of a semi-nude figure seated in 
what we should call a stone or garden seat. 
I think it would be difficult for me to find 
a better “allustrationomuciompomerthiat, a 
photograph from the same angle, of a sub- 
ject successfully rendered by a draughts- 
man, may be a fearful monstrosity. Bear in 
mind that | am passing no opinion on the 
art or advertising value of this sketch. We 
will think of it as a position for a photo- 
graphic portrait and see how it might be 
regarded by critical clients. First, there is 
no neck; secondly, the legs have no thighs; 
thirdly, the feet are short and broad; and 
lastly (quite like a clergyman, George), the 
extended leg and foot portrayed by the 
camera would be far bigger than in the 
drawing. And if you will also think of 
modern clothes on this figure it will be all 
the more apparent that as a photographic 
proposition it would be a failure. 

It is a common practice with portrait 
photographers to cross a leg away from the 
camera and to cross feet and hands in the 
same direction. I have noticed, however, 
that painters are not troubled with those 
scruples; but I fancy that is because they 
have unlimited control over their drawing. 
Look at Sir John Millais’ famous “Bub- 
bles,’ and you will see that the inside of one 
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of the crossed feet is looking out to the 
spectator. I will be gracious enough, 
George, to admit that Millais knew his busi- 
ness as well as I know mine and I would 
raise no objections to your breaking my 
rules providing only that you do so con- 
sciously and that you get the better effect. 
In my generalizations all I am concerned 
about is safety where large numbers of sit- 
ters are to be taken and you will find that, 
where there is unanimity in method with 
workers of reputation, there is also sound 
reason behind the method. 

I have frequently seen photographs of 
children with little or no clothing on, posed 
something after the fashion of this drawing, 
and, although the expression and likeness 
were quite good, the general effect was not 
happy, because the limbs were too tucked 
up, and the body seen at its broadest. I find 
that it is quite a common mistake with many 
really clever workers to foreshorten the ht- 
tle limbs of babies and young children. As 
a matter of fact, it is more important to get 
length and flowing lines with young tubby 
figures than with adults. The best photog- 
rapher of children I ever saw working was 
previously a fishmonger, then a comedian, 
before starring himself as “The Baby 
Artist.” I don’t know what psychological 
effect the piscatorial had on the pictorial or 
how the unsuccessful handling of kippers in 
youth gave place (honest Injun, George, | 
meant no pun) to the successful handling of 
sitters in middle age; but vaudeville “turns” 
played a great part in making him a howling 
success with juvenile turns, for he could 
imitate any animal from a flea to a kan- 
garoo in vocal and physical scenas, throw 
hand-springs in the studio and play a mouth 
organ with his nose to the great joy of the 
kiddies. Like all funny fellows, W. was a 
very serious-minded man, keen on the qual- 
ity of his work. While I was with him (as 
artist and retoucher) he had an exhibit of 
his. adversely criticised and, feeling that 
there was something wrong which he was 
unable to diagnose, he asked my advice. My 
little bit of art training helped me to put 
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I made a new camera stand 
about nine inches high, and we set to work 
reconstructing his pictures from decidedly 
lower and slightly different viewpoints. Old 
W. saw his former mistakes almost inva 
flash, and he told me, long after, thapeiae 
work had improved fifty per cent. through 
getting better drawing into his figures. [| 
remember Mr. Speight advising us years ago 
to “get down to the child,” and no better 
advice could be given to the man who adver- 
tises as ‘““The little ones’ photographer.” 
By getting down to them W. found he was 
better up to them, and, as he trained his eye 
to search for form as assiduously as for 
expression, his pictures became a joy to 
look at. In consideration of my help in his 
fishing for new effects without catching 
babies’ soles as much as formerly, he taught 
me to miaou like a tom cat with the croup. 
an accomplishment of which I am tremen- 
dously proud. , 

There is another little point to be careful 
about with three-quarter and full lengths, 
one which I see you have overlooked in your 
portrait of Sergeant Wilson. I refer to the 
space between the arm and the waist. In 
your portrait there isn’t any, but happily 
the outside line of the tunic is well defined. 
Be on your guard, George, particularly with 
ladies, against the effect of arm and body 
“running in” together. Waists, as we used 
to know them, are no longer fashionable; 
which is all the more reason fot not making 
figures more sloppy than present-day fash- 
ions. Of course, as always, it depends what 
we are working for. If slimness and length 
are to. be aimed at, keep the arm yamiigme 
away from the body. It is sometimes, how- 
ever, desirable that we should work for 
breadth and in such case, of ‘course ayeomm 
plete reversal of all I have been saying this 
morning would meet the case. Long, skinny 
limbs ought to be given a pose where they 
are cleverly foreshortened and care should 
be taken that such a figure is more or less 
“lost” in the background. 

We will retrace our steps again shortly 
with models, but I think we have done well 


him right. 
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Professional or Amateur Require: the Best 
ools Obtainable for Retouching 


MCA STELL” Pencils and Leads 


GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 
ABSOLUTELY FLAWLESS 


A. W. FABER, Inc. - - Newark, N. J. 


enough for this lesson. I am in complete 
agreement with a recent contributor to the 
“B. J.,” who maintained the faces are more 
important than figures. Still, George, the 
greater part of our business is not head and 
shoulder orders, so we cannot be wrong in 
devoting the most of our time to study that 
which provides the main part of our living. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


| Our Legal Department | 


Get the Point of These Cases 
in Your Mind 

Not long ago an Eastern retailer placed 
an order for goods with a Chicago whole- 
saler. In due time they were delivered, but 
when the buyer examined them he found 
that about one-fourth, or six cases, were in 
bad condition. Accordingly he shipped them 
back and kept the rest. The same thing is 
done repeatedly every day, and where the 


parties are fair-minded business men noth- 
ing happens; the account is adjusted in due 
course. 

But in the case I am discussing both of 
the parties were not fair-minded; the seller 
disputed the buyer’s right to reject the six 
cases and after a long and acrimonious 
correspondence the seller finally made a final 
and peremptory demand for the payment of 
his entire bill. The buyer refused to com- 
ply, but offered to pay for what he kept. 
The seller accordingly entered suit. The 
buyer felt very comfortable about it, believ- 
ing that no court would make him pay for 
goods which were not in the condition con- 
templated by the contract. 

He was astounded to learn very shortly 
that the court wouldn’t pay any attention to 
his story about the condition of the six cases 


Lik? 


Professional Photographers Take Notice! 


A negative (up to 8x 10) may be forwarded to us for a 
a FREE SAMPLE PRINT on any one of our papers. 


PLATINOTYPE, Sepia or Black 
PALLADIOTYPE, Warm Black 
SATISTA, Black only 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, 1814 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


returned, but gave judgment against him for 
the full amount of the claim, under a prin- 
ciple of law which is not very often invoked, 
but which is nevertheless solidly established. 
That principle is that when a buyer receives 
an order of goods which he has bought and 
finds some of them in bad shape, or not up 
on quality or something like that, he cannot 
pick these out and reject them, keeping the 
rest, but if he rejects any he must reject all. 
And if he does pick out those he considers 
bad and returns them, he must still pay for 
them, because he hasn’t legally rejected 
them, 

This buyer appealed his case, but lost on 
appeal also. The court said this :— 


The statement sets out by dates and 
items and price, three shipments of 
merchandise, the price for the entire 
shipment being $367, with. credit 
allowed for samples returned. The 
defendant admits the purchase, admits 
a sum due, but claims a credit for $174 
for six cases returned, which were not 
perfect and salable, for the reason that 
they were soiled and appeared as if 
used before shipment. The theory on 
which the court entered judgment was 
that it was the buyer’s duty either to 
accept. the amerchandisésas received in 
each shipment or return the shipment. 
It has been held a number of times that 
a contract of this kind must either be 
accepted: entirely or rejected entirely. 

I don’t suppose the buyer who figured in 
this case ever will lose the feeling that he 
had a raw deal. Yet the principle of law 
which was enforced against him was long 
ago established and it might be said that as 
a business man he should have known about 
it. 
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THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY 


HEN we encounter a 

customer who seems to 
prefer something in the way 
of mountings, or who is _ in- 
sistent that we prepare some- 
thing with which we cannot 
agree, we generally do it his 
way and our way so he can 
see the difference, In the 
majority of cases, we are then 
able to sell him our idea on 


the comparison. 


THAT’S WHY 


Gross 
Mountings 


ARE POPULAR 


The House That Ships Promptly 


In another recent case, of which I also 
have knowledge, a retail dealer bought 
certain goods and when they arrived he sent 


| some of them back and was sued by the 


seller for the full bill. In this case the seller 
lost, because it was proven that some of the 
goods he shipped were of a different char- 
acter than the order called for. The buyer 
simply separated these from the mass and 
sent them back, keeping all that complied 
with the order. This the court held he had 
a right to do. I quote from the decision :— 


The sale being made by sample, there 
was an implied warranty that the qual- 
ity of the goods delivered would corre- 
spond with the sample exhibited, and 
whereas, in this case, as the defendants 
allege, the delivery was of the partic- 
ular goods mixed with goods of a 
different description not included in the 
contract, the buyer could accept etme 
goods which corresponded with the con- 
tract and reject the rest. 


I am very anixous to make plain the dis- 
tinction. between the two cases, because I 
think the point mighty important to every 
man buying merchandise, so I use an illus- 
tration of my own. A man buys a quantity 
of silk of a certain variety. Say it is all 
pongee of definite quality. The seller ships 
him pongee, but some of it is below the 
weight called for. That buyer can’t pick out 
what he thinks is poor and return it, but he 
must reject it all or keep it all. 

But suppose the buyer had bought silk 
and the seller had sent him part of his order 
in silk and part in silk and wool, a totally 
different product. In that case the buyer 
could separate and return the silk and wool, 
because the question was not one of mere 
quality, but of character; he hadn’t ordered 
silk and wool and whether he had was not a 
matter of opinion. 


(Copyright by Elton J, Buckley.) 
& 


“See that man with the span of mules?” 

“Sure.” 

“If, he had eighteen more mules he could be 
hauling borax!” 
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Spotting is the 
thief of time. In- 
sure against this 
loss. Your policy- 


glass plates. 


Central Dry Plate Co. 
G.Cramer Dry Plate Co. 
Hammer Dry Plate Co. 


Coated one side only-easy to handle-easy to clean- 
hard to scratch- glass plates cut down spotting time 
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LEAVES FROM 
MY NOTE BOOK 


— Bv an O16 Hand — 


Being a writing man I am also a reading 
man. But I’m one of a pathetic minority 
on the earth. It’s one of the tragedies of 
my life that I’m up against, or have been, 
up against classes who don’t often do one or 
the other, and rarely do both together. As 
a rule, photographers don’t read much about 
photography. Some of the best photog- 
raphers I have met have been barely able 
to read. And many of. them have been 
unable to write. Tragic, isn’t it? But they 
made fine photographs and money. 


ae 


Few schoolboys love reading and books, 
SQ. itis not surprising if in alter lifemene 
majority of us are not bookish—outside of 
newspaper reading. But I am convinced 
that the photographer who would read care- 
fully what is printed about photography and 
its possibilities, would profit mentally and in 
his work from the exercise. 


we 


I’m an old student of the writings of Mr. 
Claudy, and the other gifted writers your 
Editor has gathered about him, and at 
various times I was both professional as 
well as amateur photographer, so I realize 
the practical force and value of. the printed 
word which issues from Franklin Square; 
but 1 wish more of it were read by more 
photographers. It’s heartbreaking to wan- 
der around the highways and byways of 
great cities, meet scores interested in pho- 
tography and so few who will take the 
trouble to read about it. 


we 


The green literature issued by Uncle Sam 
finds readers aplenty. Of course, I lke that 
kind of literature myself when I can get it, 
and the ephemeral trash issued by the news- 


paper and publishing houses is also 
devoured; but serious reading of any kind 
is at a low ebb everywhere. And photog- 
raphy is a serious subject, judging by the 
number of those engaged in it. A glance at 
any telephone book will tell you that. 


we 


There is an exception to this non-read- 
ing habit, of course, we are all susceptible 
to praise or blame in print, and that’s the 
stuff that gets read. But that which calls 
for serious thought and study is passed 
over. For instance, calling upon a profes- 
acquaintance . the other) day 
gathered that he never even lookedm ems 
photographic book or periodical. To him 
came an acquaintance (described by the 
owner of the studio as a dirty, sloppy 
worker) to do a little developing. A third 
photographer appeared who admitted he 
was a bit of a muddler—all genial souls, 
taking life easily, but apparently not 
seriously, that 1s, so far as the literary and 
educative sides of their subject. 


sional 


sd 


I notice that my old friends the Japanese 
Water Color Co., Rochester, N.- Yj fave 
moved into their new home, Peerless Build- 
ing, 11-13 Diamond place, in that city. “Phis 
is a progressive firm and their products are 
popular with photographers who _ should 
make a note of the new address. Now here’s 
a case where there’s something definite 
rather than of abstract interest to place in 
the mind, and I guess any number of people 
will take the hint. Oddly enough, it’s out of 
abstractions, i. e., the thing we have to 
imagine, rather than handle concretely at 
first, that the greatest successes in life have 
been made. ‘The telephone and other things 
occur, of course. 
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Size 
214x344 
234x414 
39x44 
3144x534 
4 x6 
419x54 
oy. Soff 


In HALOID RITO 


a paper that’s right for the Amateur Finisher 


are combined all the qualifications for leadership among papers 
for Amateur Finishing. 


per 500 sheets 


D.W. 
$2.65 
3.35 
4.30 
4.95 
5.60 
6.00 
9.00 


Brilliancy— 
compare Haloid Rito prints with other papers, and note its crisp- 
ness, snap, brilliancy. 


Non-Abrasive— 


what that means, only a user of Glossy paper fully knows! This 
season more finishing than ever will be done on Glossy.  Rito- 
Glossy has no <¢friction marks’’. 


Uniformity— 
waste in the dark-room directly depends on paper uniformity. 
Haloid Rito is remarkable for its dependable day-in-and-out uni- 
formity. 


Pure White Stock— 


nothing but pure, clean, white, imported linen-rag stock is used 
for Haloid Rito. There are no stains or blisters. 


Try Haloid Rito—its right! 


The Haroip Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


225 Fifth Ave. 101 Tremont St. at Bromfield 68 W. Washington St. 
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San Francisco Agent. A. H. MUHL, 220 Post Street 
Los Angeles Agent, A. H. MUHL, 643 So. Olive St. 
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SALE OF 


PORCELAIN-LINED TRAYS 


Every tray first quality. Nota 
second in the lot. 3000 only to 
be sold. It is not possible to 
duplicate this offer when this 
lot is gone. 


Catalogue Sale price 
price special 

DES ar 7 le te Wy meee SLI0G- oe $0.55 
EXO Wg. ee 1.502 ae eee 65 
Stxigl () S97, een eee 1:75 4 ee 89 
LONG]? ee eee es 2-50 Dts 6 eee 98 
Pe) oxi te ee ae 3.30") Se eaerreae 1.89 
ax 17 ee oe ee 5 30 3) ee 2.95 
Lexa? | Tee Bee 100 ie eee es 3.88 


THEN WE OFFER A SPECIAL 


32x 42—Heavy Zine with special finish— 
extra deep with outlet for draining. Hard- 
wood frame—a tray that would cost $25.00 
to $30.00 to build—$12.50 each. 


Any tray returnable at our expense, if unsatisfactory. 


WILLOUGHBY 
110 W. 32nd Street and 118 W. 44th Street 
NEW YORK 


O medium has ever 
NU] been found to equal 
glass in the manufacture 
of dry-plates — Clear, 
transparent and colorless, 
glass transmits every 


detail and gradation. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th edition, sent on request 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Depot, 159 West 22d Street, New York City 


Getting the Men to Pose 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


The girls seem to have no trouble getting 
the men to propose, but not even a woman 
photographer finds it easy to get the men to 
pose. Men just don’t like to bother to have 
their pictures taken. 

There was awhile, when millions of men 
were in uniform, that they felt different 
about it, apparently. The big photographic 
business of war times was undoubtedly due 
in large part to the fact that the men were 
willing to have their pictures taken in 
uniform—more than willing in most cases. 

But now what about it? A photographer 
asked me plaintively the other day, “How 
can I get the men to have their pictures 
taken? ‘Tell me that and I will be satisfied.” 

Well, let’s apply a little logic to the situa- 
tion. It is agreed that, as a class, men do 
not like to bother to have their pictues 
taken. They put it off, excuse themselves, 
get out of it as long as they can. ‘They 
come to the studio as they would go to the 
operating table—as a last resort. That is 
not true of all men, but it is true of the 
majority. The photographer has to work 
upon a reluctant prospect when seeking the 
business of the male sex. i 

That being the case, the logical thing is to 
find some way of either making the men 
want their pictures taken or of interesting 
somebody else in urging or driving them 
into having it done. 

Some men have a use in their business for 
their photographs. ‘They are men in public 
life, men who use the personal element in 
their publicity, and some others. To these 
men the photographer should appeal with 
the argument that the only photograph 
worth using in such ways is a good one and 
one that is up-to-date. Tell the prospect the 
disadvantages of using a photograph that 
shows him as he was ten or twenty years 
ago, wearing probably clothes that, in some 
particular, bear the marks of being out of 
style. 

There are men who are called upon now 
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OR professional portraiture no paper is too good. 
' A paper less than good, whatever the price 
inducement, is a waste of time and money and a 
source of constant annoyance. 


We can supply good paper which will make the 
day go smoothly. 


When we say it’s ““good”’ we mean all that the word 
implies—a paper of satisfactory quality in emulsion 
scale and richness, remarkably free from mottles, 
blemishes, freaks, brittleness and other mechanical 
defects, coated on stock of satisfactory texture and 
with absence of tendency to fog. If you want a good 
uniform dependable paper to meet all requirements 
—ask for Professional Cyko. 


Exceptionally fine for sepias without sacrifice of 
tone in black and white. 


Plat and Buff in double weight, Studio and Glossy 
in both single weight and double. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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CLOSING OUT AT COST 


OUR BOUND VOLUMES 
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IN PERFECT CONDITION 


January to June, 1917 
July to December, 1918 
January to June, 1920 
July to December, 1921 
January to June, 1922 


Leather back and corners; cloth sides 


Volumes sold at binding cost 


Price, only $2.25 each 


These volumes contain valuable 
information right at hand, in- 
dexed and substantially bound. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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The Science and Practice of 


Photographic Printing 


304 By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 


53 
Pages Illustrations 


Department of Printing and 
Finishing, Illinois College of 
Photography 


Bound 
in Cloth 


$3.00 
Postpaid 


A concise, readable book 
of practical information, 
not too technical for the 
amateur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of real 
value to the professional. 
It includes formulas and 
definite working direc- 
tions for all the more 
common printing proc- 
esses, together with a 
clear, scientific explana- 
tion of the underlying 
principles. 


For the photographer 
who wants to know not 


ORDER FROM FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square - Philadelphia 
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and then for a photograph for newspaper. 
reproduction or for some such use, who are 
handing out the same picture they used 
when they were not yet married. Get these 
men to bring this part of their equipment 
up-to-date as they would any other phase 
of their working outfit. Show them how 
you can make an informal type of picture 
for them that will have more human interest 
to it than the cut-and-dried head and 
shoulders thing that looks much like any 
one of a score of others in the same paper 
or magazine. 

These men ought to be the easiest pros- 
pects to interest in a new sitting, because 
they are already sold on the necessity for 
having some kind of a picture ready when 
it is required. 

Then there are men whose families want 
their pictures because the family is broken 
up and separated. The man may himself be 
away from home, or he may be the father 
of widely scattered sons and daughters, who 
want a photograph of him in their own 
homes. ‘These men do not want to bother to 
have pictures made. They themselves do 
not want the picture. It is a mere matter 
of accommodating others. They can put off 
having the work done, and they do put it 
off. You should direct your advertising at 
such men somewhat along the following 
lines: 

SOMEBODY LIKES YOU 

Somebody is fond enough of you to 
want your photograph when separated 
from you. 

Haven’t your children asked for your 
picture? You know they really want 
it. What little thing can you do for 
them that will give them as much happi- 
ness as to get your picture taken and 
send them one? 

You put it off because it seems like a 
good deal of trouble. You think you 


would -have to dress up and go 
through some kind of a troublesome 
operation. 


Maybe it used to be like that. It is 
no longer so. Just come into our studio 
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CONVENTIONS FOR 19283 


Association Location 


Date Secretary 
Es ES a Postponed. . . Jas. E. Thompson, Thompson Bros., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Wisconsin ...... Madison, Wis... . . |August14,15and16.|J. A. Glander, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Southwestern iralyeston, Tex. .) .-. N. B. Stall, Ada, Okla. 


Pacific Northwest . . 
Nort Central ... . 
New England... . 
Middle Atlantic States 


Wietoria ry Dn Gaeeae 
Des Moines, lowa. 
Maplewood, N.H.. . 


PLAUSUStICO tOMOL. , 
. |September 24 to 27. 
NeptaltomGeZ0ecl . 
Postponed .. 


.|A. J. Zinn, Jr., Kiddygraph Studio, Seattle, Wash. 
Fred H. Smith, Ida Grove. Iowa. 

. |Eric Stahlberg, Northampton, Mass. 

Orren Jack Turner, Secretary, Princeton, N. J. 


as you are. Your children don’t want 
your picture in your best clothes. They 
want it as you look every day. 

All you have to do is to drop in and 
say, “Johnson, I want a good picture to 
send the children.” 

I will point out a chair and say, “Sit 
down there a second.” You sit down 
and I press a bulb and the picture is 
taken. ‘That wasn’t very much bother, 
was it? 

Try us any day. We won’t keep you 
waiting. 


Make it look easy to a man and he will 
try it. Whatever bother you give him will 
not inconvenience him when he once gets 
there and you get to work with him. 
Remind a man often enough that someone 
wants his picture; prove to him that it is no 
trouble to have it made; then you will get 
his business. 

Here is another advertisement that may 
be used to interest the men and to make 
them want to take a chance in your operat- 
ing room. Either of these advertisements, 


with a little change, could be made into 
form letters and used for direct-mail adver- 
tising. 

YOUR FATHER’S PHOTOGRAPH 


You did not give much thought to 
your father’s photograph when he was 
right there where you saw him every 
day, did you? You did not even think 
far enough to realize that some day you 
would value his picture. 

And now that you have left the 
parent roof and are a long ways from 
your father, or now that perhaps your 
father Nas’) gone Ons bel oresstO- tit 
bourn from which no traveler returns, 
your father’s photograph means some- 
thing to you. You cherish it. 

Perhaps you wish it had been a better 
or a later photograph. Perhaps your 
father had no pictures made during his 
latter years and all you have is some- 
thing that looks little as you remember 
him. : 

Well, are you a father now yourself 
and careless about the matter of a pho- 
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GRAF SUPER LENSES 


The Utmost in Quality 


The Graf Variable Anastigmat—“The Inevitable Lens” 


THOSE WHO USE IT: 


Edward Weston Clarence H. White Edith Wilson 
Eugene Hutchinson John Wallace Gillies Schuyler Carteret Lee 
Dr. Arnold Genthe TT. O’Connor Sloane Alexander P. Milne 


Chicago Office, 410 South Michigan Boulevard New York Office, 80 West 40th Street 


Paul Outerbridge, Jr. 
Horace C. Shimald 
Francis Bruguiere 


The Graf Optical Co., South Bend, Ind. GRAF SUPER LENSES 
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Cinema Handbook 


By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA | 
Managing Editor Scientific American | 
Flexible Cover 507 pages, gilt edged 
Profusely illustrated 


This well-represented book ot com- | 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- | 
fessional understanding and _ insight | 
into the methods employed to produce | 
the wonderful results seen accom- | 
plished upon the screen. | 


Emphatically, this little pocket edi- | 
tion contains more than is to be had 
from the reading of many books on 
the subject. 
real sense of the word. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


It is a handbook in the 


One of the best, as well as 
one of the rarest books on 
art and composition is — 


Burnet's 
Essays on Art 


Single copies of the original editions 
have been sold as high as $100.00. 
It has been reprinted in a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Wall 
you have one? 


Send $2.00 and get a 
copy at once. 
Postage 15 cents extra. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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tograph for those who want it today, 
who more on some 
tomorrow? 

It may be a bother to you to get a 
picture taken, though you would not 
feel so about it 1f you knew how easy 
it is at our studio. But anyway, you 
owe it to your friends and family to 
give them your picture. They will 
think of you oftener while they are 
away from you. ‘They will write to you 
oftener. Your influence iwilliieee 
stronger with them. 

Telephone us and we will give you a 
sitting and take hardly any of your 
time. We will make an appointment 
for some time that 1s convenient to you, 
sO you can stop in as you are going by. 


may want it 


It may seem that that sort of an adver- 
tisement has a little tendency toward sob- 
stuff, but don’t worry 1f it does. People do 
die and their families do live after to regret 
that they have no good photographs of those 
who have gone. It is part of your business 
to remind people of their responsibilities in 
this direction. 


Development and Developing 
ARTHUR MOORE 

The dark-room has always been to me a 
place conducive to thought. All sorts of 
things have come to my mind when I have 
been at work with my solutions, plates or 
films. 

I love the odor of ammonia; it has, in my 
experience, a stimulating effect on the imag- 
ination. 

“Now just,” said I to myself on one occa- 
sion (for I am fond of talking to myself, 
aloud), “why did you take up photogra- 
phy ?” 

The ammonia was at work, you see—(1 
am writing of the pyro-ammonia days). 

“You might,” I continued, “have stuck 
either to law, literature or architecture; or 
even have sold bacon, like your neighbor, 
Sir T. J. Lipton” (I lived near the genial 
gentleman who will never lift the America 
Cup), “and have made money.” 
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The image began to appear. 

“Instead of which,” I resumed, “you have 
chosen a calling in which the pleasure is in 
the inverse ratio of the profit. There’s little 
or no money in it.”’ 

Of course, there isn’t. But in the seventh 
century a wandering Goth settled in the 
south of England, and a female Celt in the 
west of Ireland; and eleven hundred years 
later their descendant, myself, the writer 
and the photographer, was born, to dabble 
in the “black art,’ as it has ceased to be 
called. 

Heredity is a fascinating study. Ethnic- 
ally we owe much, indeed a great deal, to 
our ancestors. 

A questionnaire, addressed to a hundred 
photographers as to why they took up pho- 
tography, would, no doubt, evoke some 
curious replies. 

In my philosophy and in my practice, 
development is and always must be with 
the photographer who has left his snap- 
shotting days far behind, very much a mat- 
ter of the personal equation. 
ment,” wrote Sir William Abney, “is both 
an art and a science.” And after forty 
years’ experiment he left the matter just 
where he found it. If you agree with 
Abney, you cannot escape the personal 
equation, for art plus science merely means 
that the individual must apply his own 
knowledge, ability and experience to the 
work. 

Were I this moment called upon to make 
an important photograph, a portrait, or a 
copy, or a view, I would, of course, calcu- 
late out the exposure according to the sup- 
plied data, but I would eschew automatic or 
time development, simply because the action 
of light on silver salts is not mechanical or 
capable of mathematical expression. 


The latest investigators tell us that we 


know little or nothing of the latent image; 
i. é., the effect produced by light exposure 
on a sensitive film or plate; and that after 
forty years’ work up to the present there 
have been few trustworthy measurements of 
the amount of energy necessary to make 


“Develop-- 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots”’ Free 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phone Bryant 6345 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. BELL & CO. 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY 110 West 32d 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


J. SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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The 
Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 


85 Illustrations 


148 Pages 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy 
Postage 15 cents extra 


Including Price Lists for Commer- 
cial Work in Two Large Cities 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


A work by a thoroughly com- 
petent and widely experienced 
commercial photographer of the 
highest reputation. 


Every phase of the subject is 
treated with a view for presenta- 
tion of the essentials. The various 
appliances discussed, best meth- 
ods of exposure, illumination and 
graphic presentation to ensure a 
successful outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every 
requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of work of varied 
kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the 
trade photographer but also to the specialist. The application of 
photography is considered in its bearings upon the commercial 
man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and 


the scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different 
kinds of work required. 
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photographic plates developable. In other 
words, all speed determination systems are 
approximate and tentative. 

The Hurter and Driffield system appealed 
to me some years ago, as the theory worked 
out fairly well in practice, and I wrote so. 
This incensed the plate-makers, one of 
whom offered me a bribe to cease writing, 
which I politely refused, thereby incurring 
great hostility. Indeed, the polemics of 
plate-makers would make quite as interest- 
ing reading, if written, as the polemics of 
theologians. 

What is the “speed” of a silver emulsion 
on glass or celluloid? What is light? What 
is the effect of light action on the film? 
Abney, Hurter and Driffield, Dr. Mees and 
others have tried and are trying to answer 
these questions for us and have added much 
to our information and something to our 
knowledge, but still the fact remains that 
negative making for practical purposes 
is now, as it always was, a purely personal 
matter, outside the arbitrary factors of 
plate speed, light value, lens aperture, 
exposure. There is no way yet of assuring 
absolute automatic accuracy of result. 

Of the vast mileage of film that is com- 
mercially and privately developed, a large 
proportion is only partly correct, as a cur- 
sory examination. of the results reveals. It 
cannot well be otherwise, for immature pho- 
tographers are to be counted by the million. 
Otherwise what would become of the film 
manufacturers ? 

One of these days I am going to France 
to photograph the spot where a dead hero 
reposes. And when I develop the negative 
I shall bring all my art and science to bear 
in producing the result. For the Hun-mur- 
dered boy was dear to me—dearer than life. 

Were you called upon to photograph a 
Lincoln or a Roosevelt would you use time 
development? No; you would work ten- 
tatively. You would start with a developer 
weak in alkali and increase it gradually, 
would you not? At your hand would be: 

1—Reducing agent.. 2—Alkali or accel 
erator. 3—Restrainer. 
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This formula may look a bit old-fash- 


ioned, but the last time I took some large 
landscapes in Connecticut for a friend to 
whom I was endeavoring to impart the rudi- 
ments of photography, this is how I worked. 
And the results were successful. 


we 


Inequality of Illumination 


The so-styled property of wide and narrow 
angle is spoken of lenses as if the angle were 
some inherent quality of the lens. If we stop to 
consider, we shall see that by using a small size 
plate we are really making a narrow angle of our 
wide angle lens for that occasion. There are 
lenses so constructed that they will only cover a 
plate at a certain angle, and stopping down does 
not increase their field. These may, we acknowl- 
edge, therefore, be designated as “narrow angled.” 
Other lenses work at a wide angle, say 90° or 
more, even to 135°, the diagnoal of the plate being 
equal to five times the focal length of the lens. 
These have a very limited field of usefulness. The 
covering power of the lens is measured by the 
diagonal of the largest plate over which it gives 
critical definition. When we employ a lens for 
covering a large angle, it will be found that the 
portions of the plate around the margin are not 
as well illuminated as the central area. 

While this inequality is inherent in such lenses, 
it may be, in a measure, due to the peculiar mount- 
ing of the lens. Sometimes the outside rays, the 
oblique or slanting rays, are cut off by the mount 
and do not penetrate through the second com- 
bination of the lens, but strike against the inside 
of lens barrel and are thus lost. But the vertical 
trays go right through. This is why a small 
diaphragm aids in giving a more even distribution 
of the illumination. But it is the inherent ten- 
dency of the lens to cause a diminution in intensity 
from the centre to the edge of the field, and it is 
often important to test the degree of this falling 
of light by the lens, to determine if it exceeds 
the average for that kind of lens under inspection. 
Remedies have been applied in the shape of 
compensators. 

When considerable angle lenses are used, the 
loss is very perceptible, and to such an extent that 
certain mechanical devices have been employed to 
equalize the illumination, or rather to reduce the 
difference to a minimum. ‘These contrivances 
depend upon the property of cutting down the 
axial rays, and so giving the marginal rays more 
chance for innings. Dr. Miethe’s compensator 
acts, however, in a different way. It is a sort of 
screen screwed on to the lens, consisting of a 
plano-concave lens of clear glass cemented to a 
neutral tint plano-convex lens. The combination 
acts like a piece of flat glass; the neutral tint 
glass, being much thicker at the centre, reduces 
the central illumination and thus helps the equal- 
ization of the illumination of the plate. 
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FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


THE PERFECT BACKING CLOTH 


For Commercial Work 


TRADE MARK 


WARRENTEX 


REGISTERED 


No Paste or Glue Required 
Made in all sizes Write for Samples 


WARREN PRODUCTS CO. 
269 Canal Street New York 
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BETTER POSITIONS BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 29 years we have successfully taught 
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Three-Color Work. 
Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. Weassist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
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Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, III. 


The lens of extreme high 
speed and brilliancy with- 
out flare or coma. 

Ask Your Dealer 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of 


Photo Miniature 


F some issues we have only two 

or three copies, so if there are 

any in this list that will be helpful, let 
your order come along at once. 


No. 1 Modern Lenses (1899) 

3 Hand-Camera Work 

6 Orthochromatic Photography 

7 Platinotype Process 

11 Developers and Development 

13 Photographing Flowers, etc. 

15 Intensification and Reduction 

18 Chemical Notions for Photog- 
raphers 

21 Albumen 
Printing 

23 Photographic Manipulations 

31 Photographing at Night 

32 Defects in Negatives 

33 The Dark-Room 

34 More About Development 

35 Enlarging Negatives 

37 Film Photography 

38 Color Photography 

39 Photographing Animals. 

40 Platinotype Modifications 

43 Photographic Chemicals 

45 More About Orthochromatic 
Photography 

46 Development Printing Papers 

48 Commercial Photography 

50 Studio Construction 

68 Decorative Photography 

69 Printing-Out Papers 

74 Intensifying and Reducing Neg- 
atives 

75 Printing and Enlarging 

76 The Hand Camera 

78 Printing Papers 


and Plain Paper 


NY of the above copies will be 
sent postpaid for 60 cents each. 
Order now. To-morrow we may be 
sold out of the copy you want. The 
demand is constantly increasing. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Bert Crowell has opened a studio in Kasson, 
Minn. 


Jesse A. Crosswhite has opened a studio in 
Peru, Ind. 


W. H. Green, of Seattle, has opened a new 
studio in Sumner, Wash. 


Joseph De Biasi, of New Haven, has opened a 
new studio in Bristol, Conn. 


The Bell Studio, Girard, Kans., has been sold 
to C. P. Weller, of Sigourney, Iowa. 


J. W. Hemus, formerly of Portland, Ore., has 
opened a new studio in North Bend, Ore. 


C. O. Dedmore has opened his new studio in 
the Neville Building, North Platte, Nebr. 


W. W. Wilson, a graduate of the Illinois Col- 
lege, is completing plans for a studio in Gillespie, 
Il. 


Mrs. F. E. Cook, formerly with the Mangold 
Studio of South Bend, has opened a residence 
studio in Bremen, Ind. 


W. M. Staley, of Tullahoma, Tenn., has opened 
a studio in Etowah, Tenn. Mr. Staley’s brother 
will manage the business in Tullahoma. 


R. F. Pratt, recently of Grinnell, Iowa, is now 
associated with E. F. Martin, proprietor of the 
Martin ‘Photo Studio, of Eugene, Ore. 


H.'B: Chase, of Polo, Ill, has* purchasedmtme 
Tice Studio in Mt. Morris, Ill., and will run it 
in conjunction with his other branch studios. 


The Artura Studio, under the management of 
Leo R. Mallonee, of Eureka Springs, Ark., is now 
open for business. Mr. Mallonee formerly con- 
ducted a studio in Henryetta, Okla. 


H. W. Decker, formerly of Los Angeles, has 
announced the opening of his new studio in the 
Russell Building, Redlands, Calif. For ten days 
after the opening Mr. Decker offered a discount 
of $5 on all work 4x6 and larger. 


Gillman Gullickson, DeKalb, Ill., is having 
the front window of his studio enlarged so that 
he may have more space for display purposes. 
Since moving to the new location Mr.. Gullickson 
has made many improvements on the property. 


T. E. Mitchell, of “Denison, Texas, has com- 
pletely rebuilt the interior of his studio and has 
installed new equipment and furnishings, expend- 
ing over $3,000. Many photographers would do 
well to “follow suit,’ thereby increasing the 
efficiency of their studios. 


Herbert F. Smith, commercial photographer in 
Syracuse, N. Y., for 20 years, has sold his interest 
in the firm of Smith & Lindsey to Robert J. 
Arnold, of New York City. Mr. Smith will 
retire from active business. He started in busi- 
ness when commercial photography was in its 
infancy. The business developed rapidly and now 
it is one of the largest in this section of the state. 
The firm will retain Mr. Smith’s name and will 
be known as Smith, Lindsey & Arnold. 
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Editorial Notes 

Photography is being employed to make 
a gigantic panorama of Chicago’s environs. 
It will be located in the Free National 
History Museum in Lincoln Park. When 
completed it will be 264 feet long and 
embrace a stretch of 250 miles. The pic- 
ture forming the background of one group, 
96 feet long by 10 feet high, is the largest 
photograph ever made. It is composed of 
a number of pictures enlarged from eight 
by ten; all cut, trimmed and joined together 
so that they appear to be one continuous 
nature view. Animals, native of the region 
before civilization drove them into other 
retreats, appear in the view. 


This, of course, is not the first time that 
photography on a gigantic scale has been 
employed to blend in with panoramic repro- 
ductions of nature, but its use in the way 
is always as interesting as it is obvious. In 
the multifarious services of mankind, the 
uses of photography can not be dispensed 
with. The great museums throughout the 
world are full of examples of its value. 

we 


We read that aerial photographs of the 
entire coast line of the United States will 
be made by Government experts. If this 
information be correct, a big job will be 
given the camera. There is any amount of 
alarmist talk on the part of the man in the 
street about coming wars (we hope the talk 
is merely talk) and we assume this aero 
survey is in the cause of national detense. 
Whether it is or not, a definite knowledge 
of the great United States coast line is 


surely a national asset. Photography 
affords the only way of obtaining it. 
cd 


What else on the earth remains to be 
photographed? ‘This question occurs to us 
after reading an application of photography 
from the air by which a dangerous pinnacle 
rock in a European sea was revealed. This 
rock, hitherto undetected, had caused dam- 
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No doubt one essential means is the care- 
ful reading and studying of good and trust- 
worthy books on the subject, but when the 
student is left to himself, he is apt to fall 
into the habit of desultory reading, swallow- 
ing much but digesting little, either letting 
the information go through his mind as 
water runs through a sieve, leaving nothing 
behind and serving only to contribute rust 
to his mental fibers, or suffering it7to. be 
absorbed as in a sponge, the clear stuff 
passing, unappropriated, and nothing 
retained but the mud and slime. 

There are many good books accessible, 
and if from all that has been written on 
photography could be brought out and pre- 
sented clear from every ambiguity of lan- 
guage, the student of the present day would 
stand in little need of further guidance to 
its true principles. It is not from want 
of sound dicta or because enough has not 
been given publicity in the way of theory 
and practice, that something stil! remains to 
be said, but it is because too much has been 
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published which is unessential and incapable 
of appropriation. Very few self-instructed 
learners have the faculty of the honey bee in 
culling nutrition and of intelligently separat- 
ing the honey from the wax. 

Sincerity means “devoid of wax,” posess- 
ing the true honey, which is needed for 
assimilation. Let the student be literally 
sincere in his efforts after instruction, and 
he shall be rewarded. Good photographic 
journals are really sincere in their efforts 
to furnish good and wholesome information 
and instruction. Select, therefore, some 
good photographic magazine, and eschew 
such as have too much wax in their make- 
up, which is apt to deceive when it floats 
on top and looks like the genuine bee food. 
A good journal endeavors always to be up- 
to-date, to give you information of what is 
immediately going on in the photographic 
world, while even the best book with the 


- best intention to instruct and aid further 


your progress, may become antequated 
shortly after its issue from the press. 


The Manufacturers at the National Convention 


While the manufacturers at the Washing- 
ton Convention had beautiful displays, it 
was unfortunate that several obstacles inter- 
fered with business that might have been 
done considering such an outlay. 

The small attendance of studio owners 
contributed materially, and those who did 
attend were rather apathetic. 

Too much time was wasted in sight see- 
ing and an asinine ruling of the fire marshal 
prohibited smoking in the rattle-trap build- 
ings, hence many were compelled to go out- 
side to indulge in “smokes.” 

Speaking of Lady Nicotine, this will be a 
warning for future conventions and it will 
be necessary, before signing a contract for 
hall space, to have a smoking privilege incor- 
porated in the contract—otherwise it will 
have its effect on many and keep them 
away. 

It was fortunate that snap judgment on 
the next place of meeting was not taken. 


While we would like to go to California, we 
believe Chicago would be the safest and 
most productive place to hold the Conven- 
tion in 1924. Tis truesthateetneyemams 
energetic on the Pacific Coast, but such a 
place will only make it of local interest. 

We have had several unfortunate experi- 
ences in the past in selecting the next year’s 
convention place by vote of the few who 
remain for the last day’s session, and in 
several instances, where the convention hall 
has been offered free, the hall has not yet 
been built, and is still only on the architect’s 
plans. 

The following is a complete list of the 
manufacturers and dealers exhibiting : 


Agfa Products, Inc., New York, the new 
American agents for Agfa chemical devel- 
opers, plates, roll-films, filmpack, etc., was 
represented by Geo. L. Barrows, president, 
assisted by Rudolf Worch. 


Altek Photographic Corporation, New 
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William Crooke 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
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William Crooke 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
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York, demonstrated the wonderful possibil- 
ities of the “Bromograph’—a developing 
and printing machine which develops, fixes 
and washes 1000 prints per hour in any size 
goto) 10x12. A. line of bromide and 
chloride papers was shown by E. D. Wright, 
Frank Leache, Robert Daine and F. D. 
Livermore. 

Anderson Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
demonstrated an Automatic Printer, also a 
timing device—the latter can be attached to 
any photo printing machine. 

Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y., 
showed a general line of Ansco products 
including Ansco Portrait Film, Cyko and 
INoko papers. Paul True, Dick Stafford, 
Charles Bolwell and Walter A. Carson were 
the hosts. 

Atlantic Photo Supply Co., Baltimore, 
Md., showed the Lare’s Master Projection 
Printer, also the ““No-Name,” a new self- 
Meaieing projector, f. 1. Wills, C..A. Lare 
and M. L. Bokman in charge. 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
Reeyeewitn H. A. Taylor and Haller Belt 
in charge, showed a general line of Tessars 
and other lenses. 

Meo bell & Co, Pittsburgh, Pa., dis- 


played a line of studio accessories. G. A. 
Bell and J. M. Jochumson, assistants. 
Berry-Homer Co., Philadelphia,  dis- 


played a line of enlargements and finishing 
for the trade. 

Eduard Blum’s Art Shop, Chicago, dis- 
played many new things of Blum’s creation. 
Wm. Blum in charge. 

Brieloff Mig. Co., New York, with 
Joseph Brieloff, Jos. T. Jaret and B. Tovin 
in charge, showed the many styles of 
Brieloff lamps and the Prosch Flash Bags 
and Powder. 

Butler-Spieth Co., Cleveland, Ohio, dis- 
played their new high-power lighting outfit. 
W.C. Spieth and J. L. Rice in charge. 

California Card Mfg. Co, San Francisco, 
was represented by EK. P. Chandler and Fred 
Lochman. 

Chilcote Co., mountings, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Will A. Hatch, D. C. Harrison, Henry A. 
Merker and Wm W. Chilcote in charge. 

Colegrove Bros., Buffalo, N. Y., Howard 
Moore in charge, displayed a full line of 
photo finishing and the now famous Murray 
prints. 

A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
showed a full line of the Collins’ mountings 
and their new photo frames in all sizes. 
Henry? Atwater o5.. |eeateverscon,1 Gb. 
Dexter, Jos. Kinn and Harry Born were the 
representatives. 

Cooper Hewitt Electric Company, 
Hoboken, N. J., showed many examples of 
work made with the Cooper Hewitt lamps 
LeoePs Cahneinecha rac: 

G. Cramer DrysPlatesGomeot ouise io. 
was represented by G. Adolph Cramer, Sam 
Bowring, W. J. Markley, Harry Elton, R. 
P. Brackett ands] aie olvalicl 

Defender Photo Supply Co, Rochester, 
N. Y., displayed many beautiful prints made 
on Professional Defender and. Veltex 
papers. W. H. Salmon, Billy Etchison, C. 
F. Neidig, Harry Nelson and C. A. Reeve 
were in charge. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y;, 
displayed a full line of studio apparatus and 
many labor saving devices. A big showing 
was made of the work done with Vitava and 
Eastman Portrait Film. The following 
were in attendance at the exhibit: 

L. B. Jones; CabeAmesmatthur Wy Paul 
W. G.-Stuber, Harry M. Fell, C. Hutchin- 
60h, EL. Jive) Oziem Grew mb cleves Gout. 
Snow, Paul Favour, Jack A. Gunderson, W. 
L. Pierce, Clift H. Ruffner,’ N. B. Green, H: 
F. Hoefle, R. W. Barbeau, Harry B. Wills, 
Ben. Krieger, W. 8. Cross, E. R. Nichols, 
C. F. Becker, T. Chappell, W. H. Lewis, 
Frank L. Andrews, F. W. Swan, S. G. 
Lofft, H. Ee Marti Bertgiga jones. re Lie 
McNamara, H. C. Koonce, J. C. Whitney, 
Cc. A. Nelson, Will T. Houston, A. H. Dunn, 
Chas. Howard. 

Fowler & Slater Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
showed a general line of sundries. H. M. 
Fowler, P. R. Slater and A. C. Gorsuch in 


charge. 
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Forster bros, GiGoy 
frames and mouldings. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co., New 
York, displayed a general line of Goerz 
lenses and cameras. Chester F. Stiles and 
WeeleeAnclen inichatee: 

Gold Daguerreotype Co., Philadelphia, 

Geo. D. Evans, president, displayed a hand- 
some line of Gold Daguerreotypes that 
created much interest. A compact copying 
and illuminating device was also shown. 
_ Graf Optical Company, South Bend, Ind., 
with Paul F. Pfiel and J. H. de Lorenzi in 
charge, showed the Graf Variable Focus 
lens, permitting sharp or soft images at will, 
without interfering with the 4.5 speed of 
the lens. 

J, s: Graham Co Inc., Rochester save, 
displayed a line of mountings. J. S. Graham 
and J. F. McGuame in charge. 

Gross Photo Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
showed the new Gross ideas in photographic 
mountings and explained their prompt ship- 
ping methods. ~Oliver Gross,» Chasse i. 
Kirschner and Chas. Leland in charge. 

John Haworth Co., Philadelphia, with 
Albert Wunderlich, Roger Kirk, Daniel 
Pritz and Al Parker in charge, showed 
many new studio accessories and one of the 
greatest things in the show in the shape of 
a metal ventilator for dark-rooms, etc. This 
device is the finest thing of its kind and 
practical... It may be had to fit any space 
desired, and is absolutely light proof and at 
the Same‘ ‘time “a perfect, ventilators) It 
doesn’t take up any room and may be placed 
in a window or a door almost like a piece of 
glass. 

Holliston Mills, Inc., Norwood, Mass., 
demonstrated the new method for backing 
prints with Holliston Photo Cloth, which is 
self-adhesive and does away with paste; also 
the cloth will not fray nor ravel at the edges. 

Hammer Dry Plate Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., was represented by Richard Salzgeber, 
Clint Shafer, Cliffe Reckling, Geo. M. 
Eppert and Stuart Carrick. 

Haloid Company, Rochester, N. Y., dis- 
played many beautiful specimen prints on 
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Haloid Art Canvas (Portraya grade), Sepia 
Gravura and a novelty in Haloid Outline 
Special. This is a paper especially adapted 


for commercial work, coated on tough stock 


that permits of the print being folded with- 
out cracking. J. R. Wilson; Hos iaNales 
Ed. Yauch, C. H. Dawes and F. J. Godfrey 
were the representatives. 

Ilex Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
showed the new 73.8 Ilex Acme Portrait 
lens fitted to the New Studio Speed Shutter 
and the Ilex f4.5 Paragon Anastigmat. A 
full line of Ilex lenses and shutters was 
shown. Rufus Rosenbloom and E. C. 
Roland in charge. : 

Johnson Ventlite Co., Chicago, displayed 
a general line of Ventlites products with 
James J. Johnson in charge. 

L. M. Johnson, frames and mirrors, 
Chicago, was represented by R. S. Blanken- 
berg. 

F. M. -Lawrence Co., picture frames) 
Chicago, represented by S. Moroson, A. J. 
Maeder and S$. Whitaker. 

kK. N. Lodge Co., Columbus, Ohio, mount- 
ings. 

Mallincrodt Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
showed a general line of photo chemicals. 

Walter A. and Lincoln McCabe repre- 
sented J. W. McCabe Co., New York, with 
a line of mountings. 

Medick-Barrows Co., Columbus, O., had 
Nelson Bulkley, Ray Barrows, Frank E. 
Fogle and Ed. A. Croasmun showing their 
line of mountings. 

Michigan Photo Shutter Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., showed the new model No. 8 Packard 
Shutters which permit of time or instan- 
taneous exposures. Harold Henshaw was 
the demonstrator. 

Morris & Bendien, New York, frames 
and novelties. 

Geo. Murphy, Inc., New York, displayed 
a general line of studio accessories. Percy 
Y. Howe, Billy Kerst, J. A. Murphy and 
J. Stern, representatives. 

Nela Specialties Division of the National 
Lamp Works, Cleveland, O., displayed a 
full line of Mazda photographic lamps. 
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National Engineering and Refining Com- 
pany, Rapid City, 5. D., showed the Neco 
Precipitant and demonstrated its value in 
recovering silver waste. 

Pedlow and Harriman, Philadelphia, dis- 
played a general line of Collins’, Quaker 
City and Wood’s’ mountings, — studio 
stationery, cardboard novelties, etc. B. E. 
Pedlow and Jos. K. Harriman in charge. 

Photogenic Machine Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, showed the popular Perkins ‘H1- 
Powder” Twin Arc White Flame Lamps. 
ec Perkins and F. P. Reed in charge. 

Presto Mfg. Co, Pittsburgh, Pa., showed 
the new Presto enlarging and copying 
machine, Presto masks, etc. S. S. Loeb in 
charge. 

Pa-kO Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn., 
displayed a general line of the Pa-kO 
printers, driers and print washers. 

Regal Art Company, Chicago, displayed 
frames and a general line of finishing. 


Rockford Photo Appliance Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., showed the Rockford Print 
Washer and the new Rockford Fixing Unit 
for fixing prints in motion. G. A. Bingham 
was the demonstrator. 

J. George Schneider, York, Pa , exhibited 
a line of picture frames. 

foeG, pummerell and M. R. Yawger in 
charge of the booth of the National Carbon 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Columbia carbons 
were displayed. 

J. Sussman Photo Stock Co., Baltimore, 
Md., displayed the MacAvoy backgrounds, 
the Bruneau Pneumatic Tripod (which may 
be used for home portrait or studio work), 
and many other novelties. 

Sprague-Hathaway Studios, West Som- 
erville, Mass , showed a line of photo finish- 
me and frames: Philip S. Smith,-F. B. 
Elwell and Donald Wallace in charge. 

Taprell, Loomis & Co., Chicago, showed a 
new line of mountings, assisted by J. Alex. 
Cameron and M. E. Sholl. 

J. H. Wagonhorst & Co., Akron, Ohio, 
displayed the new high-power Wagonhorst 
White Flame Arc Light. 
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Warren »~ Products Co.) anew.) ork. 
assisted by D. K. Hill and D. M. Carlick, 
showed a full line of frames, chemicals, 
foreign plates, the new “wonder” squeegee 
rolls and Warrentex, the new cloth for back- 
ing prints. ‘They made quite a hit by dis- 
tributing much needed fans bearing the 
inscription “a perfect back.’ Of course the 
picture of the lady shown was attractive. 

Wallace Chemical Co.) New, York) had a 
wonderful display of prints made on Mezzo- 
tint black and sepia platinum papers. ‘This 
was the only exhibit of platinum papers at 
the show. Chas. W. and Chas. P. Hagelston 
in charge. 


Wollensak Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
showed a full line of Verito and Vitax 
lenses, also the new Wollensak line of 
shutter, and the now famous  Pockescope”’ 
and ‘‘Biascope’—the latter an excellent six- 
power field glass. M C. Williamson and S. 
L. Gates, representatives. 

The photographic press was represented 
by The Camera, Philadelphia; Camera 
Craft, San Francisco; Abel’s Photographic 
WW cekly, Cleveland, O.; BULLETIN oF PHo- 
TOGRAPHY, Philadelphia. 


Heyn Studio, Omaha, Nebr. 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Bldg., Washington. D. C. 


The Washington Convention 


Announcing the new Officers of the Pho- 


tographers’ Association of America, as 
elected at the 41st Annual . Convention, 
Washington, D. C., to take office September 


ist 


Clarence Stearns, President, Rochester, 
Minn. 


Wit H. Manahan> Jra)_lst Vice-Rieci- 
dent, Hillsboro, N. H. 


J. H. Brakebill, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


2nd Vice-President, 


Alva C. Townsend, Treasurer, Lincoln, 
Nebr. (re-elected). 


o. Re “Campbell, s]r,, SecretaryarNom 22 
Bond, | Building) = Washinctontass De 
(reappointed ). 


Leigh F. Wyckoff, Chairman Commercial 
Section, No. 714 Smith Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Jas. E. Reedy, Chairman Manufacturers’ 
Bureau, No. 1006 Lyndale Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (re-elected). 


A vote of thanks is in order for the 400 
members who paid their dues in advance 
and thereby relieved that much work at the 
Treasurer’s window on opening day of the 
Convention. There were over twice this 
number (including guests) who paid at the 
Hall, but a 33% relief could not help but 
be appreciated. 

There are on hand, at the office of the 
Secretary, a few of the pennants that were 


furnished for the Ladies Auto Trip and not 
used. They will make excellent mementos 
to hang in the office or den and should 
appeal especially to the ladies who enjoyed 
the trip. They may be had at cost, 75 cents 
each, by writing this office. 

Attendance figures seem to have settled 
on the 1005 mark. Not quite the number 
expected, but from the reports of Manu- 
facurers and Dealers, they were out for 
business and gave evidence by making the 
41st Annual go down in history as the best 
they have had in several years. A good 
many firms reported an exceptional number 
of sales having been made. 


we 


Winona School 


What the National Convention may have 
lacked in attendance, the School will make 
up, proportionally, as at this writing, there 
have been registered 102 students. The 
total registrations may be allowed to reach 
105 before closing the entries, as Director 
Towles has had four or five cancellations at 
the last moment and would like to admit 
the full capacity, if possible. 

School will open promptly at 9.00 A. M., 
July 30th, with all registrants ready to start 
work. We feel sure the experience will put 
them on edge for a good Fall and Winter 
Season and that they will enjoy the benefits 
of the course of intensive training at 
Winona Lake. 
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Exhibition of Portraiture at the National Convention 


The display of photographic portraiture 
at the Washington Convention was not a 
large one, nor did it demonstrate any partic- 
ular advance beyond that of last year; nor 
for that matter, beyond what had been made 
five years or more back. 

The character of the work showed a 
stereotyped uniformity, “all ever the 
same,” so that a distinctive individuality was 
nowhere apparent—the signature attached 
being the only means of knowing the maker 
Seeedee picture. But there were a few 
notable exceptions which made this show 
well worth the attention of those who 
believe that a man of artistic endowment 
can, by photography, express his innate 
feeling for the beautiful. 

It is a conviction forced upon the observer 
of these exhibitions of pictorial photography 
that much depends upon the ability of the 
maker of the pictures to apply the technical 
knowledge incident upon photographic 
practice. 

There is much, very much, involved in the 
control of the medium for the expression of 
artistic intention. 

The consideration of technical methods of 
any art partakes of the nature of trade 
imposition which demands on the part of the 
critic, an acquaintance with the mechanical 
phase of the art so as to be able to get a 
proper appreciation of the work of the 
artist, who is obliged to conform to the 
prescription of the agents he makes use of. 
In other words, a picture by photography 
ought not to be judged in the same way 
that judgment is made of a picture by other 
artistic methods of monochrome repro- 
duction. It must not be accorded merit for 
its attempt to disguise its basal evolution in 
the camera, however skilfully accomplished 
where photography may be only the sub- 
Stratum for artistic hand elaboration. 

Its merit lies rather in the exhibition of 
art quality had by control over the refrac- 
tory means at command; a triumph over 
imposed difficulties. 


Photography has taken upon itself the 
vaulting ambition to covet a place in the 
category which includes the artist who 
makes use of realism for ideal conception. 

There is a growing desire on the part of 
the photographic pictorialist to infuse the 
thrill of action into his composition to make 
the work reflect personal emotion, and 
although some in their enthusiasm may have 
over-leaped the purpose and fallen into the 
sensational by their disregard of all the 
conventional precepts, bring photography in 
disrepute, if not subjecting it to deserved 
ridicule ; nevertheless, photography can show 
many notable examples of pictorial work 
which are capable of standing the severe 
test of conformity to the rules and principles 
of art and, at the same time, worthy of all 
the acclaim accorded a fine subject from the 
brush of the painter. 

Now this, our conviction, was strength- 
ened by our observation of some of the 
work shown at the Washington Convention, 
which ought to be an incentive to the pro- 
fession; something to follow, instead of 
restriction to a monotonous repetition of 
stereotyped examples of the few who set the 
pace. 

We are not adversely criticising these 
exemplars which are so zealously followed. 
On the contrary, we would acclaim them 
distinguished merit; but we do deprecate 
the egregious imitators who make use of 
them as a fictitious means to artistic repu- 
tation. 

Prominent in the exhibit were a number 
of portraits contributed by British photog- 
raphers, characterized by an originality of 
presentation and by variety of illumination 
which contributed individuality to each sub- 
ject. There was nothing startling nor sensa- 
tional attempted; yer the exhibit at once 
attracted the observer and engaged his 
attention. Each portrait was a character 
study and the individual subject had been 
studied as to the best means of illumination 
to bring out the particular personality. One 
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could “fread the mind’s discernment on the 
face,” the face was the index of the mental 
attitude of the man. Nearby, as.if by way 
-of contrast, was shown about an equal num- 
ber of heads, but the photographer, one who 
had demonstrated by his exhibition at many 
a previous exhibition his ability to make 
beautiful portrait work along the line of 
legitimate photography, had here “‘forsaken 
the fountain of true art and turned him to 
broken cisterns” of pseudo art by putting 
his subjects in impossible lights, distorting 
the image, destroying all modeling of the 
flesh and caricaturing the expression. 

Most worthy, too, of study was the 
exhibition of Nickolas Muray. 

It was a delight to us, but also a surprise. 
We had seen before work by Mr. Muray, 
but only such as savored to us too much of 
the sensational ; evidence, to be sure, of his 
ability as an artist in handling such subjects, 
but having none of the temperate treatment 
and that fine feeling for the line of gravity 
which is such a powerful feature in the 
work of distinguished portrait painters. 

Mr. Muray shows himself here not only 
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an artist, but also a perfect stechniciam 
There is realism under control of idealism ; 
neither in excess, but tempered to beauty of 
presentation. 

Such work as this, playing so well upon 
such a variety of themes, has a power in it 
to keep in check the wild ambition of the 
would-be high art photographer playing to 
the jaded taste of a misled public, by violent 
lights, strained postures, bizarre surround- 
ings, called into requisition to produce a 
sensational effect. 


we 


Alfred Holden’s exhibition of pinhole 
pictorial work, comprising landscape and 
architectural subjects, was a novelty, being 
something out of the ordinary at such 
exhibition of professional photography. 

Unfortunately, it did not occupy the place 
it should have had and no information 
indicated the genesis of the work which pos- 
sessed distinguished merit as artistic pro- 
duction and demonstrated the control which 
a photographer of artistic instinct has with 
the agents he employs for expression. 


Exhibition of Commercial Photography at the 
Convention in Washington 


Commercial photography, during the past 
few years, has made notable progress. 

In its advance it has outstripped portrat- 
ture, having fully availed itself of all the 
rich resources science has communicated for 
improvement in technical rendition. 

The exhibition was most interesting and 
of a character which exhibited the skill of 
the photographer in the translation of the 
structural quality of things; and while the 
ultimate object of the makers of these pho- 
tographs was not at all in the direction of 
art exploitation, but essentially for presen- 
tation in terms of accuracy, the art critic 
accorded them high commendation. This 1s 
not a personal record of appreciation, but 
more the report gathered from the hearing 
of opinion expressed by spectators who 
evidently were professional artists. 


We listened to their commendation and 
approval of the work and took note of the 
special features of excellence which they 
pointed out, and were gratified with their 
estimation of the value and importance of 
realtistic presentation by photography of the 
true semblance of things, rather than their 
impressionistic counterfeit by degradation 
of detail. 

The various phases of commercial work 
were shown. Some excellent examples of 
machinery by Spencer & Wyckoff, partic- 
ularly a memorial tablet. Hornby & Frie- 
burg also exhibited some fine examples. 

Gregnow, of Chicago, in addition to 
machinery, showed some beautiful interior 
pictures in excellent perspective. | 

Quay & Faulkner and Bradly & Merrill, 
of N. Y.; Hoffstadt Studio, photographs of 
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furniture; J. J. Johnson & Co., Fulton & 
Lawson, Webster Bros., Stadler Photo Co., 
photographs of silverware and other metal 
objects ; Ernest L. Crandall, photographs of 
the Capitol at night were novel and beautiful 
and of fine technique. 

The entire exhibition was one worthy of 
much study, and it attracted attention of 
visitors because it demonstrated that pho- 
tography can attain high artistic excellency 
along the legitimate execution and needs no 
sophistication to present Nature’s truth in 


terms of art. 3 


U. S. Government Exhibition 


The Government Exhibition forming a 
part of the general exhibition of graphic 
photographic production, comprehended 
some of the many applications of the camera 
by the United States Government. 

There were many pictures of the different 
phases of photography’s potent aid in mili- 
tary and naval affairs, the maneuvering of 
troops, aerial service, artillery practice, 
topographic surveys, construction of maps, 
plans, etc.; besides the great service of the 
art in education, geological charts, rock 
structure, fossil remains, mineralogical coast 
surveys, radiography, prehistoric remains of 
ancient cliff dwellers, and a number of 
Haynes views of the Yellowstone, Grand 
Canyon and Yosemite. The whole display 
added much to the interest of the general 
exhibition. 

we 
With a Portraitist in the Studio 
J. EFFEL 


PORTRAITS OF WOMEN 


(Continuing his series of articles on studio practice, 
Mr. Effel takes up the subject of the portraiture of 
women, branch of studio work which, whilst it provides 
the greater part of the photographer’s income, brings its 
own peculiar and often costly pitfalls. It is emphasized 
at the outset that the very prevalent opinion as to the 
difference between the sexes on the point of likes and 
dislikes is ill-founded. The only differences with which 
the photographer is really concerned are the purely 
physical differences in the facial features; and, in con- 
nection with the various types of features met with, the 
points to be considered in posing and lighting are dis- 
cussed, particularly in the light of the conventional view 
that the suggestion of beauty is the ideal to be aimed at 
in the portrait of women.) 


‘His ’prentice han’ He tried on man, 
And then He made the lassies O.”’ 


With such a precedent it will be under- 
stood why I did not start these articles with 
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the consideration of portraits of ladies. It 
was not lack of gallantry that kept me back, 
but rather a sense of my own unworthiness. 
I will not go into raptures about the beauty 
of the female form, nor the personal charms 
of women. But, as I should never feature 
myself as a “photographer of men’’, yea, 
and rather fancy my chances with the girls, 
I endeavor as far as possible to combine 
business with the worship of beauty. 

Doubtless the proportions differ with 
every studio, but, in the main, the profes- 
sional studio photographer depends on his 
women customers for the greater part of his 
living. Even in such businesses as are 
devoted principally or solely to portraits of 
men, it will be found that the cleverest 
cameraists make a point of supplying goods 
which will find favor with the ladies, so that 
it might not unreasonably be said that the 
success of our business depends, in the final 
analysis, upon pleasing the fair sex. 

I have said in an article on the psychology 
of our craft that, regarded from the point of 
pleasing the customer, photography is in a 
somewhat exceptional position. A proof has 
frequently to please many persons other 
than the subject, and many a time excellent 
work is rejected because the style of hair- 
dressing or a new dress did not “come out” 
as well as expected. Of course some other 
reason is given in such case and we have 
just to make the best of it as one of the 
worries of the profession. A man may 
take his wife’s opinion about a necktie, if 
he is an easy-going chap, but in the matter 
of a cigar he prefers his own taste. And 
the girl who has a fancy for a particular 
make of chocolate is not swayed by the 
opinion of her friends. She likes what she 
likes just because she likes it, and everybody 
else can like whatever they jolly well like— 
it won’t alter her preference; but with a 
photograph, which of course is for giving to 
one’s friends and so could reasonably be 
made to please them, there is little com- 
parison with other commodities. 

I would say at the outset that the male 
photographer who would be successful must 
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realize that in fundamentals there is no 
difference between the sexes in likes and 
dislikes. If he has any such opinions as 
this, that a woman always needs more 
flattery than a man or that her only topic of 
conversation 1s gossip or hats, whilst men 
are the practical, serious-minded creatures, 
let him promptly treat such pre-suffrage 
notions ferricyanide and omit to 
re-develop them. There are vain and silly 
men, ‘‘knuts” eaten up with conceit as much 
as any flappers; and there are at least as 
women who do not seek fulsome 
flattery as there are men who will accept 
“character” portraiture. In thevessentials 
of our work, in its appeal to the public, there 
is no difference in the mentality of the sexes. 
If anything, it will be found that women, 
having as a general rule most control over 
the house furnishing, have a better sense of 
the decorative than men, but it is almost 
completely a matter of individuals. ‘The 
great differences between men and women 
which ought to concern the photographer 
are the natural and physical ones. 

Women may be said to be less square than 
men, their bodies possessing more graceful 
curves and lines, and this natural difference 
is all the greater between women who do 
little manual work and inured to 
physical strain. JI understand that in the 
bird and animal world the male is generally 
more lavishly endowed by nature in the way 
of fur, feather and coloring, but with the 
genus man (embracing women, of course), 
the rule seems to be reversed. lime) was, 
probably, when the biological law _ that 
impels the peacock to flaunt his tail made 
the male human glory in his ‘beaver’; but 
Gillette and the gamin have rendered man 
the inferior of woman in plumage and, 
when it comes to clothing, color schemes, 
and all manner of bodily decorations, man 
is a very bad second. To the photographer 
then, women should give much more joy, 
because of the limitless variety of their 
clothes, than the usual lounge-suited “‘bifur- 
cated radishes” of the male gender. 

The face is more important than the 


with 


many 


men 
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figure, just as a likeness is of greater value 
than a decorative study, so we will first con- 
sider the bust portrait. I must truthfully 
say that I have never seen any difference 
between a male and female face in the lines 
expressive of disposition, intelligence or of 
what is known as temperament. Sym- 
pathy, gentleness, vanity, deceit, integrity, 
indifference, generosity, cruelty, meanness, 
all write their mark on a face, regard 
less of sex. But most decidedly there 
are points of difference to be noted by 
the enterprising cameraist. .. Firstly, “a 
woman’s hair is a consideration of great 
importance, a man usually being bald or so 
ashamed of having hair that he plasters it 
close to his skull. The female face is more 
oval than that of man, the mouth and chin 
are smaller and the neck is more slender and 
graceful. Further, custom and convention 
decree that a woman’s neck and shoulders 
may be seen without clothing ; a woman may 
tilt her head, show her teeth or give a more 
or less “glad eye” expression without any- 
one thinking her silly, so that the photog- 
rapher has, in every way, a bigger range. 
The same guiding principles will hold 
good with the female sitter, 7. e., the rules 
about the better side and the lighting scheme 
suggested by the projections of the face. | 
always start with these two considerations 
in their order with every sitter. It must be 
kept in mind that 1 quite realize that there 
may be differences of opinion about “‘the 
better side,” and that I grant that autuiles 
acquaintance with a sitter might modify 
one’s hastily formed judgment. I must say 
I neither wish to dine with my sitters either 
before the sitting or after it; and the great 
majority of us are in the same boat. Out 
of the dressing room comes an individual 
whom we have never seen before, and in a 
few minutes the busy cameraist has to take 
a portrait That’s the chap I am writing 
for and, although a one-plate selection is not 
necessarily a winner, I think my tips could 
be followed with advantage by the young 
photographer working hitherto without 
method. If there is any doubt about the 
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side of a lady’s face, the style of the hair 
will most decidedly settle that. I have been 
struck lately by what can only be described 
as unpardonable ignorance on the part 
of accomplished portraitists of feminine 
fashions in dress and hair. Well then, we 
have decided on the side. How about the 
lighting? Here I venture to think I am on 
very solid ground. I am assuming that a 
bust portrait can be taken from either end 
of the studio. Lighting with the greater 
part of the face towards the light-source 1s 
always the more difficult for the cameraist 
and hardest on the sitter. It 1s common 
practice with this form of lighting to have 
little front light, so that the major part of 
the face is in shadow; indeed something of 
the “Rembrandt” nature is required if we 
are to avoid broadening and lack of relief. 
Even with carefully balanced lighting of 
this nature, there is always the danger that 
a slight error in exposure or development 
will flatten the nose into the lighter cheek. 
I know I have said these things before, but 
they will bear repetition, for they are the 
basis of my selective process. Fat and chubby 
faces with low projections ought always 
to be turned away from the light; the light 
should never be broad, and the nose, should 
throw its own shadow on the cheek. The 
face with high projections may look towards 
the light with comparative impunity. I carry 
this principle into my group work and it 
always works out well. ‘Take the usual 
group of two. While it is usual to pose 
figures turned towards each other, I think 
few cameraists pose them thinking of the 
facial projections. Let the experimentalist 
try this. Pose two figures in a conventional 
group, taking care that the one with high 
projections looks away from the light, and 
the one with low projections towards the 
light; then, while keeping exactly the same 
pose, make a complete reversal of the light- 
ing. All other things being equal, the 
second one will always be better. 

Those of us who work in the old 
fashioned studio with a tremendous expanse 
of glass, so that we may be ready for that 
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10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., Sc. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SPECIAL SALE OF 
HOME PORTRAIT TRIPODS 


THREE SECTIONS 


Cut shows first two sections. Made of hard- 
wood—dark cherry finish—4J 1% inches when 
extended—folds down to 15 inches. 

Top is 43% inches in diameter. Similar Tri- 
pods in four sections catalogued at $7.50. 
These are new. While they last our price 
will be $2.95. 


W ILLO meds Y 


WOWest 32 St. ° 
Branch Store—118 W. 44th Street, New York 


THE CALLIER 
ENLARGER 


A Medium-Priced 
Projection Printer 


of Merit 


ALWAYS IN FOCUS 
Works in Vertical 


Position and Requires 


No Floor Space 


Has simple, 
efficient 
diffusing screen 


Supplied complete with SPECIAL Wollensak Series 
II, Velostigmat 4.5 Lens, 250- or 400-watt lamp, con- 
necting cord and foot switch, ruby glass that swings 
in place to permit placing paper while light is on, 
two metal sheets for holding paper on copy table 
which accommodate the 8x10, 7x11 and 11x14 sizes. 
Enlarges from 5x7 and smaller negatives. 


Price, complete, $225 | 


SOLD THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 


THE CALLIER ENLARGER, Brush, Colorado 


irrevocable exposure. 
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big group which never comes, invariably use 
too much light on our head and shoulder 
portraits. Now, although I said that the 
character markings on the female face did 
not differ from those of the male, I would 
say most decidedly that a lighter touch is 
required for portraits of women. In some 
studios it was customary to speak of certain 
properties as “a lady’s background,” “a 
lady’s chair” and to characterize particular 
effects in lighting as suitable for women. 


‘There is sound reason for all this, tom 


woman is smaller, neater, daintier than man, 
and we callous profit hunters who have 
gowns to sell, or shoes, or furs, or wireless 
hair wavers, or face cream, toilet butter, 
ribbons, beads, or photographs, we are 
obsessed by her beauty, which of course will 
be greatly enhanced by whatever we have 
for sale. With men, the idea of beauty 
being quite grotesque, we ordain that “‘char- 
acter” is the thing—strength, and silence, 
virility (that’s a good word I haven’t used 
yet), iS imscrutable expression, heavy 
shadow under the eyebrows, black neck, and 
a pipe dug into the face at a contemplative 
angle. What a game it all is! Why go to 
the pictures for a laugh? 

Well, beauty is the slogan for portraits of 
women—let us never lose sight of that. A 
little more plasticity (another good word) in 
in the light, softer shadows, less solidity in 
the scheme and a touch of abandon in the 
pose, that’s about the correct recipe. A 
woman’s crowning glory is her hair, we are 
told, so it behooves us to do full justice to 
its color, quality and style in dressing. In 
ordinary portraiture one must photograph 
the client’s hair without passing any com- 
ments or making any suggestions, and a 
man doesn’t know much difference some- 
times between a studied effect and a slight 
untidiness which might condemn an other- 
wise acceptable portrait. The hair being so 
easily disarranged, I would suggest that a 
mirror be always at hand, so that the client 
be consulted just a moment before the 
For goodness sake 
don’t snap away at untidiness, relying upon 
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TONE 


It’s the tone of a portrait print that renders it distinc- 
tive or common-place. Haloid Portraya givesa WARM 
BLACK TONE. Haloid Sepia Gravura tones to a 
tich brown Van Dyke sepia. 

Each in its class is DISTINCTIVE. 


Ask for prints and catalog 


Pre TTT TT 


The Hato Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
225 Fifth Ave. 101 Tremont St. at Bromfield 68 W. Washington St. 
San Francisco Agent, A. H. MUHL, 220 Post Street 
Los Angeles Agent, A. H. MUHL, 643 S. Olive Street 


DTT TTT TT 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots’’ Free 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phone Bryant 6345 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


ST pO) Se NIMs Inc. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. BELL & CO. 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY 110 West 32d 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


J. SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


the retoucher to put things right. There 
was a time when a lady sitter with very 
untidy hair would embarrass me, but there 
is some kind of a superstition that “the 
more careless you are the better you come 
out,” a superstition which needs to be 
knocked on the head. I always stress the 
opposite point and say, ‘The camera has a 
wonderful knack of searching out one’s 
weak spots,” and make it perfectly plain 
that the responsibility is with the client if 
she persists in being taken “just as I am.” 
It is merely a question of a little tact and 
common sense. Get into the way of regard- 
ing a composition critically for one or two 
seconds before exposing and, if you work 
with an assistant, don’t hesitate to (says 
“Now, is that quite all right, George?” That 
will mean another critic to satisfy and lI 
would ask you to be pleased if he notices a 
child’s socks untidy, a waistcoat button 
undone or a soldier’s belt out of position. 
Nothing is so exasperating as to take great 
pains with a portrait only to find the effort 
all in vain because, say, the hat is not on 
straight. Retouching can do a great deal; 
but the point to remember is to leave noth- 
ing to be done on the negative that could 
have been done in the studio. 

Coming back to the subject of hair, take 
notice first of its mass effect and the out- 
lines it can give. If the head is shapely it 
goes without saying that a kind of side view 
would show it off to the best advantage. 
But most persons have a preference for a 
portrait looking to the front. In an early 
article on the bust photograph (“B. J.,” 
1922, pp. 460, 488), I showed how a per- 
fectly natural effect could be got with the 
head to the side and the eyes looking straight 
into the lens. I would refer the student to 
my earlier papers if he is not clear on the 
point, for I cannot repeat myself in a few 
lines. I have insisted that the eyes should 
look to a point in advance of the direction 
in which the head is turning. If the head 
is turned away and the eyes look back, a lack 


of frankness, a suggestion of deceit is given, 


and expression which a Glasgow cameraist 
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Century Studio Outfit No. 9A 


Studio equipment is of great importance, not alone from 
the standpoint of mechanically effective apparatus with which 
the photographer works, but for the psychological effect which 


a well equipped studio has upon sitters. 


In designing Century Studio Outfits these two things 
have always been kept in mind. No expense has been spared 
to make these outfits as handsome in appearance as possible, yet 
nothing has been sacrificed in the sureness of their mechanical 
operation. 


There is a Century Studio Outfit to meet every require- 
ment. The No. 7A for 8x 1o films or plates, the No. 8A for 
11 x14,and the No. gA for 8 x1o but with extra long bellows 
for long focus lenses. ‘The No. oA is shown above. 


See them at your Stock House 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Folmer &? Schwing Department 
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The 


Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages 


85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy 
Postage 15 cents extra 


Including Price Lists for Commer- 
cial Work in Two Large Cities 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


A work by a thoroughly com- 
petent and widely experienced 
commercial photographer of the 
highest reputation. 


Every phase of the subject is 
treated with a view for presenta- 
tion of the essentials. The various 
appliances discussed, best meth- 
ods of exposure, illumination and 
graphic presentation to ensure a 
successful outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every 
requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of work of varied 


kind. 


The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the 
trade photographer but also to the specialist. The application of 
photography is considered in its bearings upon the commercial 
man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and 
the scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different 
kinds of work required. 


SAMPLE PAGES 
1-5th size 


Seo 


Frank V. Camber Publisher, Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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would call “sleekit.” There is no original- 
ity in the remark that the photographer 
should endeavor to picture hair rather than 
hairs, but it would be difficult to express it 
better. Apart from the use of panchromatic 
plates, excellent rendering of hair can be 
secured by most modern high speed plates, 
but the great trouble is really the lighting. 
Hair varies so much that one has to have at 
command the various devices for softening 
or toning down the light. Top lighted 
studios make the hair grey if we are not 
careful, and a head screen which does not 
interfere with the lighting of the face is a 
necessity. Glossy black hair is also apt to 
look grey, and, as that is unforgivable, I 
would rather lower the tone of the light than 
run the risk of having the proof rejected. 
Spot lighting is so much in vogue now that 
mention must be made of methods of get- 
ting a little more sparkle into the hair. 
Doubtless. electrical apparatus’ with all 
movements operated easily 1s a great assist- 
ance to the busy worker, particularly in our 
very fickle climate, but in nearly every 
studio a little experimenting and maneuver- 
ing in little used corners of the room will 
show possibilities of fancy lightings for 
head and shoulder pictures. I think we are 
apt to give too much credit to the movies for 
good lighting. I like to see the light 
irradiating beautiful hair, but I can’t suffer 
young women living through countless 
“episodes” with haloes of cotton wool 
destroying all reality. Look at some “still” 
enlargements from those films and you will 
see some execrable effects which cannot be 
detected on the screen. Sure thing, that 
sort of stuff will not satisfy our clients. 
Yes, hair not hairs, but also not powdered 
wigs or chunks of snow. There is one thing 
I will comment upon here—and it has 
amused me greatly in some ambitious soft 
focus heads, the back hair being micro- 
scopically sharp! If you aim at modifying 
the focus by the simple expedient of throw- 
ing the picture a little out, make sure that 
the camera bellows is extended slightly, not 
contracted. A soft focus bust head with 
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SOMETHING TO CONSIDER FOR AUGUST: 


Your salesroom is the eyes of your business. 
Your Samples should be changed. 
They grow old and lose their Selling Punch. 


Go after more business—Send in negatives for 
some New Snappy Samples. 


COLEGROVE BROTHERS, Inc. - 


774-76 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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sharp outlines and fine detail in the lace 
collar at the back of the neck is a monstros- 
ity. Apply the old test “shall I disclose or 
shall I hide?” to the hair. If at its best, it 
is thin and wispy, “lose” it in the back- 
ground; if luxuriant make a feature of it 
with all your skill in lighting. We will now 
come down a little and consider faces. 
Remember that beauty is what we are 
looking for most in portraits of ladies which 
will sell better. We have as usual to study 
how to make plain features approximate to 
accepted standards of beauty. The short 
neck must be carefully treated, the big 
mouth foreshortened, the narrow eyes 
opened, the double chin camouflaged. What 
is known as “drapery” is a wonderful aid 
to the portraitist as, in skilful hands, the 
utmost variety is possible with all kinds of 
material from silk chiffon to heavy velvet. 
The art of draping a lady for a photograph 
cannot be mastered in a few minutes, but I 
think I can give sufficient guiding principles 


to aid the student in selecting a scheme suit- 
able for a certain figure. I would say that 
I have never seen the lady of whom I could 
not make a successful drapery picture. It 
is merely a question of selection, then a 
little knowledge in manipulating the drapery 
in the process of “losing and finding.” To 
my way of thinking, the portrait photog- 
rapher who makes a decided line of careful 
and tricky draped heads is making a direct 

appeal to the best customers that we have. 
—The British Journal of Photography. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
w 
One of “Judge’s” prize stories: 

“Three freshmen at college were discussing the 
incomes of their fathers. One said: ‘My father 


writes a song in an evening and takes it down- 
town the next morning and sells 1EFLOTb2on 

“The next countered: ‘My father writes a story 
in an evening and takes it downtown the next 
morning and sells it for $50.’ 

“‘That’s nothing, declared the third. ~My 
father gets up in a pulpit on Sunday and talks 
for half an hour, and it takes twelve men to carry 
the money up to him.” 


HIGGIN i 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


1 CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., manutacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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LEAVES FROM 
MY NOTE BOOK 


Contrary to what some photographers of 
Mason City (La.) are alleged by the news- 
papers of that place to be saying, the 
retouching of photographs is not likely to 
fall into innocuous desuetude. The pene- 
trative power of lenses and the superficial 
imperfections of the human skin are such 
that not two human beings out of a hundred 
would accept, as final, the proofs that are 
submitted to them. The majority of sitters 
are young and they like to be flattered and 
beautified. When we are old it is another 
matter. Age has a beauty all its own and 
to retouch it would be to destroy it. 

we 

C. M. Davis (we recognize the signature 
as that of an old friend) writes to the 
New York Sun complaining that commer- 
cialism has made photography a_ sport 
instead of an art. Not entirely so. There 
are as many artistic photographs produced 
as ever there were, but relatively to button 
pressers, artists Of scOurse; are ey aeen ne 
Davis himself is one of the latter. The 
artist is born, not made, W ou tnayeveran 
artist in anything you undertake simply 
because you are innately so. The artistic 
sympathies of photographers would have 
manifested themselves in anything else they 
undertook. 

ee 

Mr. Davis has only to look at the new 
number of The Camera to get my meaning. 
There are some pictures there by Craig 
Annan and others, now in the Smithsonian 
Institution, which bear out the truth of 
what I say. I have known Annan for 
scores.of years: “A lone time ago imeused 
to be said of him that he was a born artist. 
It was true, too. Fine photographs, there- 
fore, are made and are not excluded from 
Qi course. there gisuee 
of button 


museums of art. 


Providence in the increase 


pressers who are not photographers. I 
leave my readers to guess what that is. 
we 

I read a complaint similar to that of Mr. 
Davis, at least thirty years ago. And earlier 
than that, retouching, it was predicted, was 
dying out. History repeats itself in pho- 
tography. A Detroit photographer is turn- 
ing an honest dollar by inducing his young 
men sitters to place their girls’ photographs 
in their hats. Nota bad idea, but of course 
not new. We are restricted in photography 
to our advertising methods and the very 
best we can do is to employ the old ones 
over again as they occur to us, or crop up 


in our minds. se 


Adverting to friend Davis’ Sun letter. 
It is headed: “Degradation of the Camera.” 
This is a most unfortunate choice of words. 
The Sun itself at times, especially on Sun- 
days, contains some of the most beautiful 
specimens of photography it is possible to 
produce. So do hundreds of thousands of 
books, newspapers and periodicals through- 
out the world. Things are not really so 
bad in photography as Mr. Davis’ letter 
would have us suppose. On the contrary, 
according to the evidence of the eyes, they 


were never better. 22 


Almost automatically the three subjects 
of this batch of notes link themselves one <o 
another: (1) The decline of retouching; 


(2) Smart (?) advertising (3) 
“degradation” of the camera The cause 
of this phenomenon is _ meteorological: 


people talk and write this way, I have 
observed, in summer time, especially after 
a heat spell. You don’t get these wanes 
diluvian ideas in the bright, invigorating 
days of a brisk spring. ‘The newspapers, 


consequently, print any old thing about pho- 


tography in the “good old summer time.” 
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BURNET’S 
ESSAYS ON ART 


By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 


The standard work for beginners and 
advanced workers the world over. 
Adapted by every prominent 
art school and teacher. 


Three subjects treated in one volume: 


The Education of the Eye 
Practical Hints on Composition 


Light and Shade 


Bound in cArt Canvas 


PRICE, $2.00 


Postage, 15 cents extra 


135 Illustrations 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Cinema Handbook 


By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 
Managing Editor Scientific American 
Flexible Cover 507 pages, gilt edged 
Profusely illustrated 


This well-represented book ot com- 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- 
fessional understanding and _ insight 
into the methods employed to produce 
the wonderful results seen accom- 
plished upon the screen. 


Emphatically, this little pocket edi- 
tion contains more than is to be had 
from the reading ot many books on 
the subject. It is a handbook in the 
real sense of the word. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


THE PERFECT BACKING CLOTH 


For Commercial Work 


TRADE MARK 


WaARRENTEX 


REGISTERED 


No Paste or Glue Required 


Made in all sizes Write for Samples 


WARREN PRODUCTS CO. 
269 Canal Street New York 
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Our immense stocks of DELIVERY ~ 
-POCKETS (all printed up ready to | 
‘ ship) are at your service at all times. 
a Our : indow Display Signs GRATIS. : 
i copyrighted designs Send for Samples and Literature. | 
L are trade pullers. The Art Press, Adrian, Mich. ch. | 
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ENLARGEMEN igs 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THESPEIO LO: 
M. Ss BRIDLE, ENLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


P. H. KANTRO 
Hien prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


Portage, Wis. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint —better than the original 
edition—$2.00; Postage 15 cents. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 


An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation and 
the exceptional opportunities Pho- 
tography offers you. 


MOTION PICTURE—COMMERCIAL— PORTRAITURE 


Three to six months’ course. Practical instruction. Modern 
equipment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. 


Call or write for Catalog No. 65. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36th St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 
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Classified Advertisements 
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Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange 
and Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 
for thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, mini- 
mum charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. 
Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. 

Additional words, 2 cents each. 

Cash must be sent with order. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

No display allowed. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 
Monday A. M. of the week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


HeLtep WANTED—A big chance for a high-class 
retoucher; one who can use the knife and air 

brush. State experience. Good salary. Address 

Box 1060, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—A good all-round man for permanent 

position; must be a good printer. No retouch- 
ing. Give reference and state salary. Bussa Studio 
& Art Shop, 332 DeKalb St., Norristown, Pa. 


HrLtp Wantep—Operator and all-round studio 

man wishing to share an interest in growing 
business in large city. Address Box 1057, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


Position WANTED—First-class operator requires 

position with first-class firm. Scotchman. Por- 
traiture ; technical work; amateur finishing and 
frame making. Address Box 1061, care of BuL- 
LETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


POSITION WantED—Photographer, fifteen years’ 
experience, desires position. Prefer New Jersey 
or nearby. T. M. Asson, New Egypt, N. J. 


POSITION WANTED by an expert commercial and 

zerial camera man. Employed at present, but 
good reasons for desire to change. References 
exchanged. 57 EE. Ni) Cox) P1510 Washineton 
Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn. 


WANTED—Position as assistant operator or general 

assistant in first-class studio. After August 15th. 
Best references. Address Box 1059, care of BuL- 
LETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


For Sate—Large ground-floor studio. Pictou, 

N. S., established 1887, in centre of town, 5 
minutes from Railway Station. Redecorated ; up- 
to-date equipment ; high-class trade ; no other in 
town ; centre of large territory. Extensive prem- 
ises with residential flat above. All modern con- 
veniences. Good reasons for selling. Bargain to 
quick purchaser. The Munro Photographic Studio, 
Pictou, Nova Scotia. 
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StupDIO FOR SALE— Newly equipped, strictly 

modern, in county seat of over 18,000. Rent 
cheap—$22.50. Fine location. Golden opportunity 
for hustling young man or couple. Possession 
September Ist. This is well worth personal in- 
vestigation. Good reason for selling, on request. 
Address B.S., care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


OTHER OFFERS OF INTEREST 


For SaLtE—One Pako Dryer, gas heated, good 

condition. One Simplex Automatic Print Dryer, 
good condition. One 5x7 Press Graflex, ten film 
holders, good condition. One No. 17 Zeiss Tessar 
Lens, 8%-in. focus in barrel or with Betax Shutter. 
Address Kelly & Green, Bristol, Virginia, for 
prices and particulars. 


For SaALtE—Wholesale business, cameras, stock 

colored photos, valuable landscape and Colonial 
negatives of The Colonial Art Co., Newburyport, 
Mass., 43 Green Street. Money in it for hustler 
to do large business. Owner going abroad. 


FINISHING PLANT For SALE—Do you want to buy 

a business that you can step into and make 
money? Wonderful possibilities here at Louisville, 
Ky., for a live wire. Possesses two hundred agents; 
Pako equipped throughout; doing $20,000 an- 
nually. An unfortunate occurrence compels me to 
sacrifice. Address Box 1062, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Special attention to 
mail orders. Experienced retouchers. Anchure 
System, 3945 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, III. 


““A Manual full of good wholesome material 
and a valuable reference book for every mem- 
ber of the profession, big or little.’’ 


How to Make a Studio Pay 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


CONTENTS 


The Man and the Location 
Buying and Arranging the Stock 
System in the Studio 

The Treatment of Customers 
How to Know the Profits 

Credit and Collections 
Developing the Side Lines 
Advertising You Can Do 
Business-Getting Schemes 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50, Net, Postpaid 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 S. FRANKLIN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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C. S. Wells is opening a new studio in West 
Liberty, Ky. 

Joe Hanson, of Frankfort, has opened a studio 
in La Fontaine, Ind. 


D. S. Marker has purchased the Fortin Photo 
Studio at Monrovia, Calif. 


George. Lutz, Mandan, N. D., has purchased 
a studio in Plainview, Minn. 


H. H. Platt, formerly of Marysville, has opened 
a studio on Main Street, Red Bluff, Cal. 


L. G. Bodine has recently purchased the Popu- 
lar Studios, West Broadway, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fred L. Shafer has sold his studio in New 
Hampton, Iowa, to Clyde B. Sweitzer, of Des 
Moines. 


A. R. Nicholson, formerly of Santa Barbara, 
has recently purchased the Harold Photo Studio 
of Anaheim, Cal. 


R. W. Derrick, of Newton, Iowa, has purchased 
the studio of Charles Converse, Grundy Center, 
Iowa. Mr. Converse*has moved to Cedar Rapids. 


H. A. Bach, of Kennett, Mo., is remodeling his 
studio and adding new equipment, which will 
enable him to turn out a greater volume of 
work. 


Earl Watson, who sold his studio in Brazil, Ind., 
to Orville Walker, about a year ago, has repur- 
chased his former business and has_ taken 
possession. 


D. Wilger, formerly of Norfolk, Va., has pur- 
chased the Howard Studio of Clarksville, Tenn. 
He has one of the most modern studios in 
Tennessee, and is delighted with the city. 


The E. E. Mangold Photographic Studio, South 
Bend, Ind., one of the oldest studios in northern 
Indiana, having been founded more than 60 years 
ago by James Bonney, has changed ownership. 
Mr, Mangold has sold out to Joseph H. DeLor- 
enzi. 


Charles E. Kinsman, who has been connected 
with the Hirshburg Studio, Crawfordville, Ind., 
has bought a third interest in the W. R. Loar & 
Son Studio of Grafton, W. Va. He will assume 
managership of the studio and _ photographic 
department. 


Mr. DeLorenzi takes charge of the business at 
once and will be assisted by Mr. Mangold until 
the first of next year, when Mr. Mangold expects 
to go to Florida to engage in business. Mr. Man- 
gold will retain his residence in South Bend and 
expects to make this his permanent home, how- 
ever. 


A new and modern photographic studio has 
been opened in Marshfield, Oregon, which will 
be known as the Elite Studio. During the open- 
ing week a free sitting and one finished photo 
were offered to the parents who brought their 
babies to the studio. This was done to assist 
in obtaining a collection of baby pictures and to 
acquaint the community with the studio and the 
quality of work turned out. 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of 


Photo Miniature 


F some issues we have only two 

or three copies, so if there are 

any in this list that will be helpful, let 
your order come along at once. 


No. 1 Modern Lenses (1899) 
3 Hand-Camera Work 
6 Orthochromatic Photography 
7 Platinotype Process 
11 Developers and Development 
13 Photographing Flowers, etc. 
15 Intensification and Reduction 
18 Chemical Notions for Photog- 
raphers 
21 Albumen and Plain Paper 
Printing 
23 Photographic Manipulations 
31 Photographing at Night 
32 Defects in Negatives 
33 The Dark-Room 
34 More About Development 
35 Enlarging Negatives 
37 Film Photography 
38 Color Photography 
39 Photographing Animals 
40 Platinotype Modifications 
43 Photographic Chemicals 
45 More About Orthochromatic 
Photography 
46 Development Printing Papers 
48 Commercial Photography 
50 Studio Construction 
68 Decorative Photography 
69 Printing-Out Papers 
74 Intensifying and Reducing Neg- 
atives 
75 Printing and Enlarging 
76 The Hand Camera 
78 Printing Papers 
NY of the above copies will be 
sent postpaid for 60 cents each. 
Order now. To-morrow we may be 


sold out of the copy you want. The 


demand is constantly increasing. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHorocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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What Do You Know About 


COMPOSITION ? 


§ Here’s your chance to get a thorough 
knowledge of composition by studying 
the Old Masters. 


The Painters’ Series 


9 From these little books you may draw 
not only inspiration for true art but you 
may analyze the very construction of 
composition, and upon application of 
the art principles, have a better under- 
standing of the making of a picture. 


§ Our selection is limited, but we have 
been fortunate in securing copies of 


Botticelli Morland Rembrandt 
Constable Raphael Teniers 
Del Sarto Raeburn Meissonier 
Hogarth Gainsborough Jan Steen 


J We would suggest that you make a 
second choice should our stock become 
exhausted. 


§ We say this because these little books 
are known and appreciated the world 
over as invaluable aids to the student 
in composition, and whenever they are 
to be had, there is always a ready sale. 


Send 50c for your copy today 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Science and Practice of 


Photographic Printing 


304 By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. ee. ae 
Baxes Department of Printing and eset 
Bound Finishing, Illinois College of $3.00 

in Cloth Photography Postpaid 


A concise, readable book 
of practical information, 
not too technical for the 
amateur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of real 
value to the professional. 
It includes formulas and 
definite working direc- 
tions for all the more 
common printing proc- 
esses, together with a 
clear, scientific explana- 
tion of the underlying 
principles. 


For the photographer 
who wants to know not 


only HOW but WHY. 


ORDER FROM FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square - Philadelphia 
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The Portrait Studio 


FOURTH EDITION | 


_ Asmall book (5x74 inches) crammed 
| full of information on everything the 


portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 


and various contrivances for manipu- 
_ lation in getting effective portraiture. 
| The essential only is considered ; but 


all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid — 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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Editorial Notes 


Photography loses a true and sincere 
friend in the person of Warren Gamaliel 
Harding, whom the world will long mourn 
as one of the kindliest men who has sat in 
the Presidential chair. His willingness to 
afford opportunities for the taking of his 
photograph by countless camera workers, 
“still” and motion picture, was proverbial. 
He was never known to refuse a request, 
consistent with the demands of time upon 
his official duties. As a newspaper man he 
knew the value of the utmost possible pub- 
licity to the Presidential office, and so he 
appreciated perhaps more than his prede- 
cessors the usefulness of photography’ for 


the purpose. The universal tributes paid to 
his memory are well deserved for he was a 
good man, a good American, and a good 
President who died a martyr to duty. 

& 


What picture is better known throughout 
the world of Art than Miuillet’s devotional 
subject, “Uhe Angelus. \WVer petccive am 
one of our French contemporaries, that .a 
Paris photographer, A. Nicod (probably an 
amateur) has a photograph reproduced, also 
L’Angelus, obviously inspired by 
Millet’s masterpiece, which; of course, “it 
only faintly resembles. There are the two 
figures in the field, the suggestion of evening 
in the landscape, but there the resemblance 


called 


ends, in our opinion. It is a good enough 
effort in its but without the title 


possibly few would recognize its sentiment. 


way, 


2 
ce 


he cuttings that reach South 
Franklin Square contain little that is of 


press 


value in respect of practical photographic 


knowledge. As a matter of fact, photog- 
raphers in recent years have grown singu- 
larly reticent of their achievements and 
methods of working. ‘Twenty years ago it 
was altogether different as an old photo- 
eraphic library reveals. The knights of the 
lens were very communicative. Today, like 


HZ 


the parrot, they think a lot. Photography 
has been so beautifully simplified for them. 
we 
McLeod's Studio; No: 2127 ¢@harlotte 
street, Sydney, Nova Scotia, shows con- 
siderable enterprise in organizing an 
amateur photographic contest. They offer 
prizes among amateurs for artistic photo- 
graphs of Cape Breton scenery. The con- 
test is open until October 31st. Those of 
our readers desirous of competing should 
address the studio at the address given. 
Photographers visiting Cape Breton this 
summer might do worse than take their 
film cameras with them and secure a few 
snap shots of the local scenery. 
we 


Photographic equipments for big fights 
such as that of Dempsey-Gibbons and 
Willard-Firpo, involve the use of large 
quantities of apparatus and material. For 
the former, according to the list published, 
the lenses, cameras, enlarging outfits, chem- 
icals, plates, papers, developing and printing 
installations, dark-rooms, traveling and 
stationary, were worth many thousands of 
dollars at catalogue prices. Evidently these 
fights are good for photographic trade. 

ra 


“Still” photographs of the moon are com- 
mon enough, they have) beenmextante.or 
many years, but now we are advised of “the 
first motion picture of the moon” taken for 
a photoplay. It is non-halated and is repre- 
sented by a clear cut image in the film. No 
details of the optical system employed are 
given. ‘These, no doubt, will come in due 
course, and we are skeptical of this being 
the first movie photograph of the moon. Of 
course there are no insuperable difficulties 


to the making of moon photographs for the 


screen, but better to have the thing genuine 
than faked, as is too frequently the case. 
rd 
Boosting cities by means of photography 
and prizes seems to be a recurring vogue. 
Of course, all photographs of places are in 
the nature of boosts—illustrations are 
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mainly for that purpose. There is hardly a 
place or institution on the globe which is 
not served that way. There is a City 
(Findlay) in Ohio, which is offering 
twenty-eight cameras worth $150 for 
amateur photographs boosting the place. 
This is the second affair of the kind which 
we specify in these notes. As we remark 
apropos of the Dempsey-Gibbons outfit, it 
all helps photographic manufacturing. 
we 

The Empress of Canada, the new Pacific 
record holder, has a photographic dark- 
room for the use of passengers; alsoum 
motion picture theatre. No great ship now- 
adays is complete without these conveni- 
ences. We wonder whether on this ship 
amateurs’ films are developed free? Verily, 
the path of the modern amateur is strewn 


with roses. = 


We notice, from our British exchanges, 
that the Haloid papers have invaded 
England and that Houghton’s Limited, 
London, are the British agents. 


nd 
Discretion in Home Portraiture 


“Home portraiture’ is a mover iia 
right direction, a good deflection from the 
stereotyped presentation. The surround- 
ings and accessories of the household fur- 
nish means for artistic expression as well 
if not better than studio accessories, which 
are apt to be over-elaborate and too ornate, 
calling too much attention to themselves 
and distracting attention from the model, 
the portrait. 

While the majority of professionals who 
undertake this feature present the subject 
in a homelike way which is charming, some 
are tempted by the wealth of material at 
hand to crowd into the picture whatever 
individually looks beautiful, to fill up some 
gap which they think presents a vacant 
spot, with the result of destroying the 
simplicity in the pleasing figure or group. 

They carry the practice of the studio too 


frequently into the -treatment of home 


subjects. 
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Another fault in the home portraiture of 
the professional, is the want of care in 
studying the decorative effect of the picture. 
In their studio work they are more observ- 
ant of this important pictorial feature. 
They know from experience how some 
unpleasant intrusion from the background 
setting, some set architectural or floral 
piece of furniture has spoiled the general 
effect by projection against the figure in 
such a way as to suggest that it is part of 
the anatomy; a column or a plant, for 
instance, abutting against the shoulder or 
resting upon the head of the subject. 

This is patent to the eye of the studio 
operator, but he forgets to look for it in 
home portraiture. He poses his figure or 
group in a most natural and agreeable way 
without considering how it looks against a 
background which he has seen for the first 
time, which, even if he has given any atten- 
tion to in advance of his exposure, seems 
to strike his artistic sense and is looked to 
as forming an appropriate setting. But 
when he views his finished work, he dis- 
covers how the perspective of the room 
appears distorted and looks so out of keep- 
ing with the charming subject itself. 

Here the professional might profitably 
learn from the amateur whose eye is more 
for a general picture, and who looks on the 
living subjects merely as accessories and 
not as essentially portraits. 

At any exhibition of amateur work, one 
may find many examples of what the pro- 
fessional photographer designates home 
portraits, which are really portraits par 
excellent while they are at the same time 
essentially pictures. Let the professional 
emulate the practice of the amateur when 
he goes forth to make home portraiture ; 
forget he is a professional and be wholly an 
artist, and his results will meet with delight- 
ful reception by his cultured clients. 

A picture, and home portraiture may be 
highly pictorial, should never suggest that 
it has been built up. It ought to look like 
something organic, not a sort of puzzle 
which may be dissected and put together 


: 
/ 


bys 


again. The amateur does present composi- 
tion which is delightful; as a whole, synthet- 
ically pleasing; not a patch work of beauti- 
ful individual parts, and the professional 
must compose his subject so that it strikes 
the eye of the beholder as an entirety, not 
as an agglomeration of elaborate pieces. 

Why does the average professional home 
portraiture present this obvious building 
up piece-meal ? 

Because he looks on his performance as 
portraiture pure and simple, and keeps this 
notion constantly in his mind. He starts io 
build up without plan or purpose other 
than securing good illumination of the sub- 
ject, graceful pose and proper disposal of 
drapery, etc., without any preconception of 
the pictorial effect. He has no idea. or 
notion, no motive to be carried out. and, 
consequently, no harmony of relation so 
essential to pictorial outcome. 

We feel confident that if the professional 
would exhibit pictures comparable with 
those of the distinguished amateur picto- 
rialists, people of culture would appreciate 
them and pay a good price. 


* 
Short-Sighted 
C. H. CLAUDY 

“T have so much business just now, and 
have so hard a time keeping my promises 
to get work out, that I haven’t any time to 
devote to publicity or advertising. When 
business slacks off a little, I’ll take it up ” 

Thus said a business man to an advertis- 
ing expert after some work. 

The advertising man had, perforce, to 
accede to the position taken. He couldn’t 
force the business man to take time nor 
invest money. And yet he knew that the 
business man was making as fatal a mistake 
as does the well man who says, “I’m per- 
fectly healthy now, why should I bother 
about any special health precautions ? When 
I get sick, I'll begin to think about keeping 
healthy !”’ 

For the time to keep business coming, is 
when it is coming, and not when it is slack- 


ening. Any school boy knows that it is 
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easier to keep something in motion after it 
is started, than to start it. You can ride a 
bicycle up and over a hill with a rush, when 
it wouldn’t be possible to climb it by main 
strength. A train stalled on a grade may 
need another engine to get it started, 
although one may do the pulling when the 
load is in motion. Business which is com- 
ing with a rush can be kept coming much 
easier than business can be started 
when work is slack. 

All of which is germane to the short- 
sighted policy of many business men and 
some photographers, of letting up on the 
publicity and the advertising just because 
they are now “too busy.” 

“But I don’t want any more business 

I couldn’t handle it if I had it!” 
says the photographer with his engagement 
book several weeks in advance all filled. 
“Why should I go after more business?” 

Man, did you never have a slack season? 
Did you never sit around waiting for the 
business that didn’t come? Did you never 
“lay off” some help and wonder if you could 
get them back when business “picked up’’? 
Of course you did. Well, it’s to prevent 
such a condition of affairs that you should 
bend your every energy toward keeping 
good business good, when it is good. ‘To let 
down on efforts to get business just because 
you now have it, is to court disaster later on. 

For every person who comes to you and 
is refused because you have too much to do, 
makes an unconscious mental note “this fel- 
low must be good, or he wouldn’t be so 
busy: “Next time 'l need a “phetograpner, 
Pll try him again.” And every person who 
is convinced by your publicity that he or 
she needs photographs, is an asset to be used 
in the future. If you wait for the future, 
you'll have a. hiatus between the putting 
forth of your propaganda and its effect; if 
you do it now, when you don’t need it, you'll 
benefit from its effects when you do need 
it. 

Do you remember the course of many 
business houses during the war? Houses 
which couldn’t sell anything to any one 


new 
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because the government was taking their 
entire output? Many of them said “Why 
advertise? We have nothing to sell. Let 
us save that money and add it to Gum 
profits.” But others argued differently. 
They said “This war won't last forever, 
Now, we cannot turn a wheel for public 
sale. But the time will come when our 
Uncle Sam won’t be our one and only cus- 
tomer. If we can make people remember 
us through this time, they will remember us 
when we can sell to them again.” So these 
far-sighted men advertised just as usual, 
explaining that they hadn’t anything to sell 
just now, but that their product was thus 
and such and would be better later, and so 
on. 

After the war, the non-advertising firms 
had to go to work to build a business all 
over again. ‘The men who had kept on 
advertising were still before the public and 
got their business as usual. 

Your present prosperity, Mr. Photog- 
rapher, when you have more than you can 
do, and people are fairly crowding your 
doors to get pictures, is the same as a little 
“war,” as far as you are concerned. You 
haven’t any chance to sell a single adver- 
tising-created customer anything. But you 
will have when the rush is over. And if 
you slack up in good times, you'll be very 
slack indeed in harder times. Whereas, if 
you keep the pot boiling with a little extra 
advertising heat, it will stay hot even after 
the rush of customers due to June and 
graduation is gone by. 

“It has been demonstrated that one horse 
can run faster than another,” said Li Hung 
Chang, when asked if he wouldn’t like to 
go to the races. “Why should I go and pay 
money to see it proved again?” 

It has been demonstrated that a man at 
the North Pole can’t sell his goods for lack 
of customers; why insist on going there to 
find it out again? 

It has been demonstrated that no bust- 
ness can run without advertising and pub- 


licity, and that every let-up in the campaign 


for more customers means a let-up in the 
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“Interested ”’ Wootten-Moulton Studios 
New Bern, N. C. 


Awarded First Prize in the ‘‘“Genre’”’ or Story-Telling Competition 
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Wreath placed on the Daguerre Memorial, July 19th, by the P. A. of A., at the Washington Convention. 
Address by E. B. Core. Photo by Dr. A. J. Olmsted of the Smithsonian Institution 
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income. Why try it out for yourself, when 
others have been through the _ painful 
experience for you? 

The time to keep business is when you 
have it. The time to make the business for 
the future is when the present is with you, 
not when it leaves you. The time to adver- 
tise is when the money is coming in, 

The time to be long-sighted is when being 
short-sighted is the easiest way! 

we 
Placing the Wreath on the 
Daguerre Memorial 
E. B. (“Pop”) CORE 

Through the grace of your President, it 
is my privilege to be here today, in this 
position, to lay this wreath on this monu- 
ment erected to the memory of the accepted 
creator of photography. 

In the words of the immortal Lincoln, 
“You will little care nor long remember 
what I say here,” and most certainly it is 
little that I could say that would add to the 
glory that is already his. 

But it is fitting and proper that this great 
society, composed of the sons and daughters 
of nearly every land meeting in this city 
beautiful, should come to this spot to pay 
homage to his memory. 

I know there must be to you, as there is 
to me, deep down in the heart a feeling of 
obligation to this fountainhead of our pro- 
fessional existence. 

Great as is the achievement shown on the 
walls of your Convention, you must surely 
hark back, in love and admiration, to the old 
case enfolded permanent image with its 
charming delicate modeling which yet bears 
his name. 

Could he but see the flood that has come 
from the little silver spoon handle, and that 
little drop of mercury, in that little shop of 
France, he must stand amazed and unable to 
comprehend, as we none of us are able to 
comprehend its many ramifications, its 
invasion of every branch of human activity, 
its contribution to every trade or profession. 
Its power, yea necessity in every work, great 
and small. 
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No great industry of today but has its 
photographic staff; no scientific achieve- 
ment of today but must acknowledge con- 
tribution from photography. 

In the field of education it is yet an infant, 
much as it gives even now. We are able to 
see and know the habits and customs of the 
most inaccessible climes and tribes, sitting 
near our own fireside. 

The wild antics of the beast of the jungle 
are brought to us that we may know and 
understand far better and most lasting than 
from any printed page. 

It has enlightened and convinced us of the 
truth» or “iallaéyaeor long held 
traditions. 

It has soothed the mother’s heart with the 
vision of the babe whose prattling tongue is 
stilled. 

It comforts the husband away from his 
family and at the same time is a joy to the 
ones left in the home circle. 

It gives the lovers a token of the emotion 
so all consuming that was theirs while they 
were seated side by side. 

It enlivens the camp of the hunter in the 
far distant wood. 

It brings back the mother to the boy who 
has gone afield. 

It 1s an inspiration and a hope to the 
erring son or daughter and the treasure of 
a fond parent’s heart. 

I sense its coming use in the church to tell 
those age old truths. 

It helped us dig the Panama Canal. 

It helped us build the great bridges that 
span our rivers. 

It helped us erect the great buildings 
whose towers pierce the sky. 

It helped us find the smallest molecule. 

It helped us find and chart the stars in the 


many 


heavens. 
It has helped us map the surface of the 


earth and given us an understanding of its 
greatest depth. 

It has helped us bring understanding, man 
to man, 1n peace. 

And it has helped us prevent the perishing 
of civilization from the earth in war. 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Bldg., Washington. D. C. 


Winona School 


It has been the pleasure of the Secretary 
to attend the opening of the second session 
of the Winona School of Photography, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the P. A. of 
A., at Winona Lake, Ind. 

A glance at the register shows a distribu- 
tion of enrollments from 30 states and one 
Canadian Province with Miss Harriett 
Berseth, of Seattle, Wash., as holder of the 
long-distance travel record. Others worthy 
of note are L. M. Jones, of Denver, Colo. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon A. Luce, of Farmington, 
Me.; Gonville de Ovies and L. P. Hower- 
ton, of Greensboro, N. C.; Willis McCrary, 
or Atlanta, Ga., all present. Mr, andyMrs- 
Fe Steelewor Saskatoon, oasie neon 
tered, but were unable to attend at the last 
moment. ‘Twenty-one ladies were present 
the first day, with two to be heard from. A 
few regrets received a day or two before 
School opened allowed Director Towles to 
accept eleventh hour telegraphic reserva- 
tions to a total count of 110, at which time 
he closed the doors and had to disappoint a 
few who were slow about enrolling while 
the opportunity offered. The idea of a 
capacity attendance and no over-crowding 
has been strictly adhered to, with the result 
that the five classes are running like clock- 
work, on a regular schedule, with a definite 
assignment for each hour of School. 

The first step on arrival at the School was 
for each Student to make a_ negative, 
unaided by Instructors, and with the privi- 


regis- 


lege of selecting their own subject and light- 


ing. These will be used for a comparison 


with the last negative made at the end of 
the Course and serve as a measure of 
improvement. 

The remodeled School building is proving 
quite adequate to the enlarged class of 1923, 
and facilities working out nicely with 
Director Towles’ pre-arranged program. 
The first week, the five classes were dis- 
tributed between the Daylight Camera 
Room, the Artificial-light Camera Room, 
the Developing Room, the Retouching 
Room and the Printing Room. Work in the 
Garden will be taken up the second week, at 
which time the Special Course in Coloring 
will also begin. Work in the Developing 
and Printing Rooms is being simplified by 
experienced demonstrators from the large 
manufacturers, with constructive criticism 
available at all times in every department. 

Devotees of the various sports are pitch- 
ing right in to get the full enjoyment of the 
recreational features of Winona Lake. 
Stafford, Doose and Loomis were out bright 
and early Monday morning to try out the 
Golf Course. Roberts reported a four- 
pound bass as his first day’s prize, but 
lacked corroborative evidence or a sworn 
statement to make the catch official. Of 
course, nobody doubts Roberts, but, “we're 
from Missouri” when it comes to fish 
The log of ‘Todd’s Moonlight 
Cruise of Exploration: records an attractive 
camp on the opposite shore of the lake. 
“Private Landing” signs mean nothing im 
some folks’ young lives. The swimming has 
been tested by many and pronounced fine. 


stories. 
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Pitching arms were being limbered up the 
first day in preparation for the baseball 
series. Aspirants will be given a tryout 
before allowed the responsibility of holding 
a place on either of the teams. The Ladies 
are enjoying pleasant evening auto rides, 
thanks to the generosity of fellow tourist- 
students. 

“Every day and in every way” it will be 
a pleasant vacation for the fortunate attend- 
ants. We hope that those who were too 
late for this year’s class will register early 
in 1924. 


The Receptionist—Do’s and 
Don’ts 
MISS M. FARR 


The life of a receptionist is thrilling and 
intensely interesting, if taken up in the right 
spirit. There is so much to vary the monot- 
ony of life in seeing fresh people every day, 
and having the opportunity to talk with 
those one would never meet in the ordinary 
way. 


Nearly everyone dreads having a photo- 


graph taken; so it is up to the receptionist 
to chase that feeling away before the client 
faces the camera, otherwise, how could it 
be possible to hope for the best result in the 
portrait? 

It is naturally difficult to class reception- 
ists as a whole, as, much that would apply 
if working for’a firm at a seaside resort or 
market town, would not meet the case in a 
large city. There are many general points, 
however, that are bound to help in any 
place. 

A receptionist must be cheerful and not 
excitable—the calmer, the better, always. 
It is just as well to greet the client with a 
smile, and wait to hear his or her side of the 
question first, and then there will be no risk 
of making a blunder to start with. Never 
overdo things; the specimens shown should 
speak for themselves if they are chosen 
wisely and kept in good condition; people 
soon become wary if any article is thrust 
at them or over-praised. 
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There is a great deal of tact required if 
an order is to be secured and satisfaction 
given every time, so that one may feel con- 
fident that the client will not only come 
again, but recommend her friends as well. 

A receptionist will have to deal with lots 
of people who casually call to inquire prices. 
etc., the same client will probably call at 
many studios before deciding and, quite 
apart from the work shown, the receptionist 
has a big responsibility; the client would 
possibly not realize how much her decision 
was influenced, but there is a great deal in 
one’s first impression. 

One very important thing in carrying on 
reception work successfully is, never to 
despise a small order. I well remember an 
old gentleman calling one day to inquire the 
cost of a reprint copy of a friend; in those 
days the picture was ls. 6d. When it was 
ready he called in again, and paid just that 
small amount. He became interested in the 
work, and particularly in a large view we 
were showing at the time, and he did not 
forget us; that client has, I know, given 
the firm work for many years and paid them 
thousands of pounds. ‘This is, of course, 
an exceptional case, but it could quite easily 
have been spoilt at the beginning by the 
feeling that 1t was hardly worth while to 
look up an old negative, and have all that 
fuss and bother for ls. 6d. Quoting the 
maxim of one of our largest stores in Lon- 
don, ““Nothing too small—nothing too big,” 
it is a sound principle, and it pays. 

Give satisfaction atvall costs. never letra 
complaint pass unnoticed, even if it is a 
nuisance at the time. Of course, in some 
of these matters you are bound to be “‘under 
orders,” but my chief always says, “Put the 
matter right, whatever it costs, it will pay in 
the end.”’ 

One thing, I think is very essential when 
accepting a post as receptionist, and that 1s, 
to arrange with your employer that the 
reception work is the vital thing. By all 
means have something to fill in your spare 
time, but realize it is to fill in, and do not 
let the work monopolize your thought and 
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time. It is fatal to get into the habit of 
working for dear life, and then when a cus- 
tomer enters, to look upon her as a hin- 
drance in the day’s work. It 1s unbusiness- 
like for the receptionist to try and hurry the 
customer off, in order to return to the 
neglected work. Customers will never be 
made or kept while that feeling is in the 
air. 

It is an advantage for a receptionist to 
have a good memory, but with care, if one 
has not, things can run pretty smoothly ; in 
any case it is never wise to rely too much on 
remembering, but far safer to always make 
a habit of writing everything down. My 
feeling about this is, that the chent prefers 
to see her wishes put down in black and 
white (providing she is not kept waiting an 
endless time while it is being done); it 
looks more businesslike, and she has more 
confidence about the whole transaction ; 
besides, it is just as well to let people see 
you are busy and cannot possibly remember 
everything, otherwise they may get the 
impression that theirs is the only order in 
the (place, and therefore ; they haves not 
chosen wisely. 

Never make rash promises; you may 
think it pleases for the moment, but wait for 
the “ton of coals” on your head when it 
is impossible to keep that promise. You 
will never receive gratitude for having tried 
to do your best, oh no; far better had you 
promised nothing, but meanwhile tried to 
get your client’s wishes carried out, and then 
coming as a pleasant surprise, you will 
receive all the thanks that are due to you. 
To help in carrying out this part of the 
programme it is essential to remember that 
you are the centre of the clock, round you 
revolves the whole of the working, you are 
bound to influence the whole firm all day 
long. You can make or mar the lives of 
your chief and each member of the staff, 
according to thoughtfulness or muddle- 
headedness, whichever you allow to domi- 
nate your action. 

You can help the travelers and the whole- 
sale house, and these are by no means to 
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be forgotten; a business cannot be carried 
on without them; but the receptionist 
should realize the right time for everything, 
It is no good to burst a new stunt on a man 
when he is worried and pushed for time, or 
make him late for an appointment by trying 
to push endless jobs on to him, that could 
very well wait till another time. 

If the particular firm you are working 
for, caters for miniatures, colored work, 
frames, etc., these can be tactfully intro- 
duced; probably the first time it will only 
create a mild interest, but the idea is placed, 
and it may mean a good order later on. 
Everyone has a few pounds additional 
money to spend if only you can interest 
them sufficiently. 

Whenever possible, talk confidentially to 
your customer; it 1s never wise to allow a 
second client to hear the conversation. 

A little advice that I have found to work 
out to the advantage of our business, can be 
given briefly as follows—Look after your 
specimens ; know that you are showing stuff 
worthy of the firm. Remember the names 
of persons of interest, or make a note of 
them. Keep your reception room cheerful, 
with flowers, if possible, tidy and attrac 
tive in every way. Book appointments with 
common sense; get to know how long to 
leave for each one, as far as possible. Be 
truthful; no good has ever yet been done by 
deceit although there are supposed to be 
business lies and white lies; they are all 
troublesome, and quite unnecessary. If you 
have made a hopeless mistake for once, so 
has everyone else at some time, so Say SO; 
and clear the air; clients are not neéarlyese 
easily deceived as some people fondly 
imagine, and if they lose trust in you it 1s 
all over, and they will not feel inclined to 
put faith in you again. 

Last, but surely not least, as it is the 
mainstay of the whole thing, get the money, 
but do not offend in getting it; be tactful; 
there are sure to be rules of the firm when 
they wish payment, but do not approach the 
‘customer with a demanding sort of attitude, 
as if you expect a refusal, but rather take 
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it as a matter of course that they wish to 
pay; it is quite natural that everyone wants 
to be sure of getting value for money, but 
if the firm’s reputation is good, that ought 
to be sufficient. 

Take an interest in all the orders as they 
go through the house, and enjoy the work ; 
give pleasure and you will get pleasure all 
day long—P. P. A. Record. 


S.C co 


| Our Legal Department | 


File It Within Four Months 


feeiave irequently discussed, for the 
benefit of all classes of business men, the 
law governing the bringing of claims 
against railroads for lost or damaged goods. 
Hvery reader hereof who ships freight or 
receives it knows that his bill of lading con- 
tains a time limit for the making of a claim 
and the bringing of suit if the claim isn’t 
serled. ince it is a favorite practice of 
railroad companies to jolly claimants along 
until the time limit has expired, and then 
refuse to pay, it is important to know every 
phase of the law on the subject. 

Meeetmited States Circuit Court of 
Appeals has just decided a most important 
case brought by the Gillette safety razor 
people against the Director General of Rail- 
roads. It makes clear one phase of the law 
of railroad claims which I do not remember 
writing about. 

The Gillette people shipped merchandise 
from Massachusetts to their own order in 
New York City. It was never delivered, 
and suit was entered against the railroad. 
The latter defended on the ground that the 
bill of lading required a claim to be filed 
within four months, whereas claim had not 
been filed at all. It seems that the Gillette 
people simply brought suit without filing 
any claim at all, and the railroad’s position 
was that a claimant must first file claim and 
if he did not do so within four months, he 
could not bring suit afterward. 

The case finally got up to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, which affirmed a judg- 
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iment for the railroad, and made it very clear 
under what circumstances a railroad com- 
pany could escape paying for goods which 
it had lost en route. 

The decision was based on a provision in 
the new Federal Act of 1915 which, in order 
to put a check on railroad companies, pro- 
vided that a carrier must issue a bill of 
lading, under which it would be liable to 
the lawful holder thereof for loss, damage 
or injury to the property covered by it. 
Also making it unlawful (here is the impor- 
tant part) 

“to provide by rule, contract, regula- 

tion or otherwise a shorter period for 

giving notice of claims than ninety 

days, and for the filing of claims of a 

shorter period than four months, and 

for the bringing of suit for a shorter 
period than two years, provided, how- 
ever, that if the loss or damage com- 
plained of was due to delay, or dam- 
age while being loaded or unloaded, or 
damage in transit by carelessness or 
negligence, then no notice of claim nor 

filing of claim shall be required as a 

condition precedent to recovery.” 

The court applied this provision and laid 
down the rule explained below, which is of 
great importance to or 
receiver of freight :— 


every shipper 

Say goods are lost or injured en route, 
and are delivered to the consignee damaged, 
or not delivered’ ateally lisnotice oleciamn 
is filed with the railroad company within 
four as it always should be, 
whether the company claims to be looking 
the matter up or not, and suit has to be 
brought, you won’t have to show negli- 


months, 


gence on the railroads part atjall; in tact, 
you won't have to show anything except 
the shipment in certain quantity, or condi- 
tion, and the delivery in different condition, 
or non delivery. ‘That is because a railroad 
company, which is under pay to transport 
goods, is practically a guarantor of their 
safety and condition. If lost or damaged, 
the burden is at once thrown on the rail- 
road to excuse itself. 
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But if claim has not been filed in four 
months, the situation changes, much to the 
advantage of the railroad and to the dis- 
advantage of the claimant. In that case 
you must actually show that the loss or 
damage was due to the railroad’s negligence, 
or to the railroad’s undue delay, or to some- 
thing occurring during loading or unload- 
ing. As the claimant almost never has such 
information in his possession, you can see 
how it handicaps his case not to file his 
claim within four months. The whole thing 
hinges on the time of filing the claim. If 
it is filed within four months, you don’t 
need to know or prove how the loss or 
damage occurred. If it isn’t filed within 
four months, you must prove when or how 
the loss or damage happened, which usually 
you can’t do. The Gillette people didn’t file, 
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their claim within four months, therefore 
when they sued they encountered this rule 
and the court held that they had lost their 
right to damages unless they could show 
that their goods were made way with either 
(1) because of the railroad’s delay, or (2) 
because of the trailroad’s nesligencemiem 
route, or (3) because of something occur- 
ring during loading or unloading. This 
they couldn’t do, so lost their case. 

It might be that in some cases the claim- 
ant could get by in his suit—even if he 
hadn’t filed a claim within four months— 
merely by showing the railroad’s failure to 
deliver, but the one ‘safe way to protec 
yourself, in every possible contingency, is 
to file your claim within four months, even 
though your claim seems certain to be 
settled almost immediately. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


LEAVES FROM 
MY NOTE BOOK 


The ability to take good photographs 1s 
an asset of considerable value in a man’s 
life. By good photographs, I mean those 
which have a commercial or artistic value. 
The simplification of photography does not 
mean that human skill has been simplified. 
The personal equation counts for just as 
much as ever it did. The work has to be 
done and it requires a workman, a crafts- 
man, to do it. Pressing a button is neither 
work nor craftsmanship. 

we 

So good photographers, according to my 
observation, will always be in demand. 
They are now. I don’t know any really 
good photographer who is idle. In the 
course of some diversified experiences these 
past few months, I have not met any. You 
will observe that I refer to diverse experi- 
ences. Philadelphia is, comparatively speak- 
ing, a new city to me and I have met all 


‘sorts and conditions of men in it, especially 


during these trying summer months. 
we 
You will find—I have found it before in 
other large cities—that the idle are gen- 
erally unskilled. Now photographers are 
or must be skilled. I have watched literally 
hundreds of button pressers busy these 
past months. They are neophytes and con- 
tent to remain so. Probably they will. And 
I have also watched scores of press photog- 
raphers and architectural photographers at 
work. These are skilled. They manifest 
precision and judgment, without which they 
cannot produce results. 
we 
At one time, before the writing habit 
spoilt me for anything else, I was among 
the skilled in practical photography, so I’m 
quite in a position to appreciate the impor- 
tance of skill in negative taking. And I had 
much experience in dark-room work, print- 
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ing, and enlarging; the fundamentals ot 
which have not changed much since my day. 
Photography, as I have before remarked, is 
more or less innate. It must be born in you; 
it must be your vocation or your avocation. 
You must take to it as naturally as a duck 
takes to water or you will never succeed 
in it. 2 


And what applies to photography applies 
also, as a rule, to many if not most other 
things in life. Somebody once wrote of me 
in a magazine (excuse the little self-adver- 
tisement) that I was born in an editor’s 
chair. Hence my association, at one time 
or another, with scores, nay, hundreds, of 
publications. The writing habit, like the 
photographic habit, is indestructible, if not 
inescapable. In fact, the only happiness I 
derive in life is from writing. Oddly enough 
I haven’t known many happy professional 
(studio) photographers. They are usually 


irritable geniuses. 


Another way of saying that they are tem- 
peramental. Well, it’s trying work to take 
fifty or a hundred sitters in a studio in one 
day. And many other branches of profes- 
sional work are equally trying. In fact, all 
manual professional photography demands 
painstaking effort. It is not easy. Little 
that demands accomplishment is. It is work 
—hard work—that keeps the world going. 
Nothing is accomplished without it. 


we 


The BuLLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY in every 
issue contains something to help the maker 
of photographs make better ones. It is an 
inspiring publication, unique of its kind. I 
read all the publications on photography that 
come my way and I know of none but the 
BULLETIN which so unswervingly maintains 
its note of optimism, its counsel of encour- 
agement to the photographic workman. And 
I have not for a long time read anything 
more common sense and stimulating than 
the report, on pp. 62 and 63, of the Ontario 
Convention, where successful practical men 


talked. 
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The Pennsylvania Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


Photographers who like animal subjects will 
have the opportunity of winning money prizes and 
considerable fame this summer, through the 
picture contest recently announced by The 
Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 924 North Broad street, 
Philadelphia. Last year this humane society ran 
a “True Animal Tales” competition, as a result 
of which, many original and interesting stories of 
birds, beasts and fish were collected, which are to 
be published next autumn in book form. The 
present photographic contest has been planned 
in order to discover equally striking illustrations 
to embellish this book, and amateur and profes- 
sional snap-shotters are expected to be on their 
mettle for the next two months, to catch their 
pets in a series of clever poses which will tell the 
world just how attractive and all-but-human they 
really are. 

The Competition is open to anyone in the 
United States. According to the rules of the cir- 
cular just issued, pictures must be of animals, 
birds, fish or reptiles and must tell a story. Good 
action pictures are preferred, but professionally 
trained animal picture are barred. Prizes are to 
be awarded in five classes, two of $15 and $10 
respectively, being offered for the best and second 
best prints which illustrate the phrase, “Kindness 
Brings Happiness.” Five dollars will be given for 
the best print on each of the following groups— 
for the print showing the helpfulness of one 
animal toward another or grouping of different 
kinds of animals; for the print of “The Happiest 


9 


Animal’; for the animal and child group, show- 


ing devotion, protection or companionship; and 


for the print of a “hero” dog, accompanied with 
verified story of heroism. 

Entries should be unmounted and measure not 
less than 4x5 inches, enlargements or larger 
prints being desired if possible. A competitor 
may submit as many prints as he wishes, those 
winning money prizes to become the property of 
The Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, with right to reproduction. 
The society also reserves the right to purchase 
any other pictures considered suitable for use in 
the projected book, all prints so used _ being 
credited with the name and address of the maker. 

The contest closes September 15th, and 
announcement of the winners will be made about 
October Ist. Judges will be persons of prominence 
who are accustomed to selecting photographs for 
reproduction, and prizes will be awarded for their 
value as good illustrations, for originality and for 
artistic beauty of background or grouping. Cir- 
culars, to which are attached coupons, which must 
be affixed to each print entered in the contest, 
may be secured from The Pennsylvania Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 922-24 
North Broad street, Philadelphia. 
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Retouching Negatives by the Partial Coloration 
of the Gelatine 


[A method of working-up negatives, of 
either portrait or landscape subjects, which 
in some respects is a simpler. process than 
the customary ones of pencil or stump-work 
on the film or glass side, respectively, is that 
in which the gelatine film is locally stained, 
to a greater or less degree, with a suitable 
dye. Ina recent issue of Le Photographe, 
M. Eugene Muller, after emphasizing the 
convenience of this method, gives detailed 
instruction in its practice. Translation from 
The British Journal of Photography. | 


The retouching of negatives by the local 
staining of the gelatine so as to modify the 
transparent areas of a negative and so 
weaken the excessively dark shadows of a 
positive, is not a very complicated process, 
since the only materials necessary are a 
retouching desk, properly hooded and pref- 
erably fitted with masks for the illumina- 
tion of a portion of the negative only at one 
time, two pencils, two sable brushes, a little 
lampblack and the red dye to be referred 
to below. 

In landscape work the process will be 
applicable to the lightening of an area of 
grass, the trunk of a tree, ay wall ome 
foliage of a bush. In portraiture it 1s in the 
following cases that this process will often 
be of use—the hair, sunken eyes, the upper 
portion of a face in the shadow of a hat, 
and the whole face when the subject wears 
light-colored clothing or has been taken 
against the sun. 

All professionals make use of an old 
trick, that of applying a thin layer of color 
to the glass side of a negative, at a pinch by 
a dab of the thumb and then scraping away 
this color at the parts 
has been overrun. 


at which the outline 
The inconvenience of 
this method is at once obvious; the retouch- 
ing being on the glass side of the negative, 
there is a great difficulty in arranging that 
the outline of the retouching shall coincide 
in printing with the outline of the negative 


image. Now for the “dodging” of the nega- 
tive so as to lighten shadows which appear 
too black in the positive print, there is an 
ideal method—the local staining of the a 
tine film of the negative. 

After having examined numerous dyes 
Professor Fritz Schmidt declared long ago 
that Coccine-Nouvelle was best adapted to 
this purpose. Coccine-Nouvelle is a stable 
red dye, very soluble in water, which is 
absorbed almost indefinitely by gelatine. 
The advantages of staining by Coccine have 
been thus summarized by Schmidt in his 
“Compendium de Photographie Pratique”: 


(1) Any photographer can employ the 
method without difficulty after a few 
minutes’ practice: 

(2) It is possible to stain uniformly even 

very wide surfaces. 


The outlines of the image can be fol- 
lowed with perfect exactitude. 


The shadows can be lightened to any 
desired degree whatever. 


At any time one can, if a greater depth 
of staining be desired, resume the 
painting without any risk of the re- 
moval of the dye previously applied. 


The transparency of this coating, the 
absence of grain and the accuracy of 
the outline make it possible to print in 
daylight negatives so colored and to 
use them for direct enlargements. 

(7) The staining is well protected; it can- 
not become wiped off and it can be 
damaged only if the gelatine film 1s 
itself scratched. 


The staining can be weakened at any 
time or even completely removed, with- 
out difficulty and without danger to 
the plate. . 


It is impossible to cite so many advan- 
tages in favor of handwork on the glass side 


of the negative. 


As regards the actual process we begin 


RAYLO Color Photography 


The Raylo Camera produces a three-color separation 
on a single Raylo plate. It does this quickly—auto- 
matically. It apportions the time through each color 
filter in the correct ratio to produce three negatives of 
even scale. 

Thus the Raylo Camera eliminates expensive experi- 
mental manipulation heretofore necessary when color 
photography has been practised. It reduces exposure 
simply to intelligent selection and arrangement of 
subject, and proper lighting. When these factors are 
properly mastered in relation to color, the Raylo Camera 
will automatically produce a negative from which any 
number of Raylo Color Prints can be made. 

The process of printing is described on the follow- 


ing page. 


American Raylo Corporation 
245 West 55th Street New York 


How Raylo Color Prints are made 


The Raylo Negative Plate, following development, is 
placed in a special enlarging camera and the three images 
projected onto the Raylo Color-Sheet. This sheet consists 
of three patches of colored, highly transparent, bichromated 
gelatine, the color arrangement being in complementary 
order to the three-color separations on the negative. 


After sufficient exposure, this color-sheet is developed by 
immersing in warm water. The three monochromes, as 
illustrated above, result. 


The frame supporting these monochromes is then placed 
on a Raylo Combining Board, illustrated below, and the 
three monochromes are superimposed in register on a white 
paper base to produce the finished print. 


Because the sensitive color-sheets deteriorate in a com- 
paratively short time it is impractical to distribute them. 
Therefore we maintain a complete printing service where 
any number of prints will be made quickly and economically. 


_ For further details and prices write for our free 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘Raylo Color Photography.” 


American Raylo Corporation 
245 West 55th Street New York 
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In HALOID RITO 


a paper that’s right for the Amateur Finisher 


are combined all the qualifications for leadership among papers 
for Amateur Finishing. 


Brilliancy— 
compare Haloid Rito prints with other papers, and note its crisp- 
ness, snap, brilliancy. 


per 500 sheets Non-Abrasive— 

what that means, only a user of Glossy paper fully knows! This 
season more finishing than ever will be done on Glossy.  Rito- 
Glossy has no ‘¢friction marks’’. 


S.W. Size D.W. 
$2.25 214x314 $2.65 
2.65 234x414 3.35 - 
3.50 3%x4¥% 430 Uniformity— 


4.00 314x534 4.95 waste in the dark-room directly depends on paper uniformity. 
4.75 4 x6 5.60 Haloid Rito is remarkable for its dependable day-in-and-out uni- 
5.00 434x514 6.00 formity. 

EDO x7 9.00 


Pure White Stock— 


nothing but pure, clean, white, imported linen-rag stock is used 
for Haloid Rito. There are no stains or blisters. 


Try Haloid Rito—its right! 


The Haron Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
225 Fifth Ave. 101 Tremont St. at Bromfield 68 W. Washington St. 
San Francisco Agent. A. H. MUHL, 220 Post Street 
Los Angeles Agent, A. H. MUHL, 643 So. Olive St. 
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CONVENTIONS FOR 1923 
Association Location Date Secretary 
Southeastern’. < 207 (qpleaeewee eae ee Postponed ... .|Jas. E. Thompson, Thompson Bros., Knoxville, Tenn. 
WHSCOnSsiti mn ee Madison, Wis. . [August 14, 15and 16.|J. A. Glander, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Southwestern = |Dallacse Lex sa. acme September 17 to 20 .|N. B. Stall, Ada, Okla. 


Pacific Northwest . .|Victoria, B.C... . 
North Central . . . .|Des Moines, Iowa: . 
New England ... .{Maplewood, N.H.. 


Middle Atlantic States|i eee Postponed 


. |August 28 to 31... 
September 24 to 27. |Fred H. Smith, Ida Grove. Iowa. 
a lSojore, Jy 1G) AIS VAS 


A. J. Zinn, Jr., Kiddygraph Studio, Seattle, Wash. 


Eric Stahlberg, Northampton, Mass. 
Orren Jack Turner, Secretary, Princeton, N. J. 


by preparing a concentrated aqueous solu- 
tion of Coccine, to serve as stock solution. 
We then make ready two solutions for use. 
For the first (solution I.) we add 1 c.c. of 
this concentrated solution to 250 c.c.s. of 
water, and for the second (solution II.) we 
add 1 c.c. of concentrated solution to about 
50 c.c.s. of water. It matters little as to the 
concentration of this latter solution, which 
may be varied according to one’s needs. 
But, on the contrary, it is very important 
that solution I. be not too concentrated. It 
should be diluted so far that, after working 
the brush once only across a perfectly clear 
part of the gelatine, for instance, at the edge 
of the plate, only an extremely faint rose 
color should be observed. 

It is with this very dilute solution that 
any attempt at staining must be begun. 
Two sable brushes will be sufficient; one 
fine brush, number 2 or 3, for the staining 
of small areas and a number 4 or 5 for 
large areas on small size plates. To stain 
large areas on half or whole-plate sizes, we 
should use a larger brush, for instance, 
number 7 or 8. We moisten our brush in 


solution I. and, having well drained it, we 
move it over the part of the gelatine film 
that we desire to make more opaque, with- 
out interrupting the action of painting which 
should be carried out in all directions. It is 
necessary not to dab nor to make strokes; 
but the brush must remain in continual con- 
tact with the gelatine until the latter begins 
to feel wrinkled. This is the sign that all 
the liquid held in the brush has _ been 
absorbed by the gelatine. ‘This is the time 
to remoisten the brush in solution I., drain 
it well on the edge of the cup and resume 
the painting. This can be repeated three or 
four times until the gelatine is seen to be 
saturated with liquid. We then allow the 
negative to dry and continue again later, if 
the staining is insufficient. 

If after the second or third application we 
notice that solution I. does not give a suf- 
ficiently intense color, we begin then with 
solution II., which is about five times as 
concentrated. But in any case we must 
always begin with the very dilute solution 
I., to prepare the gelatine to take the stain 
uniformly. 


GRAF SUPER LENSES & The Utmost in Quality 


The Graf Variable Anastigmat—‘‘The Inevitable Lens” 


THOSE WHO USE IT: 


Edward Weston Clarence H. White Edith Wilson 
Eugene Hutchinson John Wallace Gillies Schuyler Carteret Lee 
Dr. Arnold Genthe T. O’Connor Sloane Alexander P. Milne 


Chicago Office, 410 South Michigan Boulevard 


Paul Outerbridge, Jr. 
Horace C. Shimald 
Francis Bruguiere 


New York Office, 80 West 40th Street 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 


The Graf Optical Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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It matters little if we occasionally go 
beyond the outlines; a stroke of the brush 
here and there beyond the limits of the part 
to be retouched will leave no visible trace on 
the print. But it is possible to proceed in 
the following manner—keep a little within 
the outlines and as a finishing touch run a 
very fine brush round this unstained margin, 
the width of which should be about half a 
millimetre. For this a solution II]., much 
more concentrated than the previous ones, 
can be used. 

All these manipulations are simple in the 
extreme and require only practice. The 
secret of success is that the first solution 
Shall be extremely dilute, for it is by the 
method of superposition of a large number 
of very thin coats that a perfect evenness of 
staining may be obtained. One must not 
attempt to obtain the desired tint at once. 
For success it 1s equally very important that 
the brush should be well drained and should 
contain very little liquid, for the spreading 
of the liquid over the plate must be avoided. 
We repeat once more that the brush must 
move over the gelatine and must not miss 
contact with it until all the liquid in the 
brush has been absorbed by the gelatine. 

The retouching being made in red whilst 
the remainder of the image is in black and 
the actinic effect of the red on the sensitive 
paper being different from the effect pro- 
duced on the eye, it is not always easy to 
judge when the depth of staining becomes 
sufficient to lighten the shadows in the 
required degree. It is therefore advisable 
to interrupt the work now and again to 
make on a small piece of sensitive paper a 
positive print of the retouched part and 
adjoining areas. If the lightening of the 
shadow is not sufficient, we turn again to 
the brush to increase the staining as 
required. 

This manner of working makes it neces- 
Sary to dry the plate from time to time; 
which is really very helpful, for in drying 
the gelatine regains strength to resist the 
repeated rubbing of the brush. It is, of 
course, excellent—though not essential—to 


SALE OF 


PORCELAIN-LINED TRAYS 


Every tray first quality. Not a 
second in the lot. 3000 only to 
be sold. It is not possible to 
duplicate this offer when this 
lot is gone. 


Catalogue Sale price 
special 


THEN WE OFFER A SPECIAL 


32x 42—Heavy Zinc with special finish— 
extra deep with outlet for draining. Hard- 
wood frame—a tray that would cost $25.00 
to $30.00 to build—$12.50 each. 


Any tray returnable at our expense, if unsatisfactory. 


WILLOUGHBY 
110 W. 32nd Street and 118 W. 44th Street 
NEW YORK 


JQJAMMER PEATES are 
TG coated on GLASS. 


Clear, transparent and 


colorless. They interpose 
no obstacle to the free 


passage of light. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Depot, 159 West 22d Street, New York City 
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use the chrome alum fixing bath, in which 
the gelatine suffers a slight tanning which 
considerably enhances its resistance and at 
the same time makes it possible to dry the 
plate over a flame. This is a considerable 
advantage owing to the saving of time 
effected in drying the plate in the course of 
successive stainings. 

If the trial showed that the staining had 
been carried too far, it would be sufficient 
to bathe the plate for a few moments in a 
bowl of water to weaken the stain. If it 
were for any reason desired to remove the 
stain from the negative completely, nothing 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


is simpler. It is sufficient to soak the plate 
for 15 to 30 minutes in a bowl of water to 
remove the Coccine entirely. In so doing 
we shall in no way endanger the negative. 

Should the retouching prove a failure, it 
can be completely removed and a fresh start 
made after the drying of the» pare: 

Retouching by means of Coccine is such 
a simple process permitting so appreciable 
an improvement in the effect produced by 
some negatives with too deep shadows that 
it may well be included among the working 
methods of every photographer. 

EUGENE MULLER. 


AMONG THE 
SOIGHE J TES 


The New England Convention 


The following are a few of the men who will 
be on the program of the 25th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Photographers’ Association of New 
England, which will be held at Maplewood, 
N. H., September 18, 19, 20 and 21: 


Ey LL. Majors noted painter, “who, witha 
Garo, will demonstrate and lecture. These two 
gentlemen will also criticise photographs for any- 
body so wishing. 

Pirie MacDonald will speak. 

Will Towles will demonstrate. 


William C. Noetzel will show us how he does 
his work. 


Chester Bushong will show his moving pictures 
and also give a talk. 


Most of our spaces are sold and everything 
points to a most successful meeting. The New 
England meetings are known for that, so why 
brag about it? 

Eric STAHLBERG, Secretary. 


we 


North Central Photographers’ 
Association 


The. North Central Photographers Association, 
which holds its convention in Des Moines, Iowa, 
September 24, 25, 26, 27, is the next big meeting 
that is of special interest to photographers in 
Iowa, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Wis- 
consin and the northwest part of Nebraska. 

The officers of this Association have been work- 
ing all year on a program that would make the 
strongest appeal to photographers. If it were the 
custom to give a program a title, the name of 


this would be “More Money—How to Make and 
Save It.” 

The business side of photography is the main 
issue, not only creating and attracting new busi- 
ness, but conducting a business to show profit at 
the end of the year. Demonstrations and work- 
manship, however, have not been overlooked. A 
novel feature will be introduced for members to 
see some leading photographers in their respective 
lines make actual demonstrations. 

The Fort Des Moines Hotel is ideal for hold- 
ing a convention of this kind. The banquet hall, 
with nearly 5000 square feet of floor space, will 
be used for manufacturers and dealers. The mez- 
zanine floor, to be used for exhibits, and the lec- 
ture hall are located in the second story, and this, 
with the ladies’ rest room, men’s smoking room, 
private dining rooms, and so forth, make an 
arrangement that will be hard to duplicate in any 
convention city. 

Plan now to make up some of your best work 
for the picture exhibit. J. R. Zweifel, First Vice- 
President, Duluth, Minnesota, will gladly furnish 
information on this subject. Your dues ($3.00) 
should be mailed to the Treasurer, Thorwald 
Lee, care of Lee Bros. Studio, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. President H. E. Voiland, care of Genelli 
Studio, Sioux City, Iowa, will welcome any sug- 
gestions or ideas for the convention. For any 
information not pertaining to exhibits or dues 


write F. H. Smitu, Secretary, 


Ida Grove, Iowa. 
© 


A good story is told about Cliffe Reckling. He 
went to the phone at the Washington Convention 
and called up the hotel office from his room. He 
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Central Dry Plate Co. 
G.Cramer Dry Plate Co. 
Hammer Dry Plate Co. 


Coated one side only-easy to handle-easy to Clean- 
hard to scratch- ass plates a down teed “ime 
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The 


Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


85 Illustrations 


148 Pages 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy 
Postage 15 cents extra 


Including Price Lists for Commer- 
cial Work in Two Large Cities 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


A work by a thoroughly com- 
petent and widely experienced 
commercial photographer of the 
highest reputation. 


Every phase of the subject is 
treated with a view for presenta- 
tion of the essentials. The various 
appliances discussed, best meth- 
ods of exposure, illumination and 
graphic presentation to ensure a 
successful outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every 
requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of work of varied 


kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the 
trade photographer but also to the specialist. The application of 
photography is considered in its bearings upon the commercial 
man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and 


the scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different 
kinds of work required. 


SAMPLE PAGES 
1-5th size 


Frank ¥, Chambers: Publisher’ Frankie SesaresPulea it 
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_ | POCKETS {all printed up ready to | 

een" shin) are at your service at all times. 
Our . Window Display Signs GRATIS. — 
: copyrighted designs _ Send for peinple and Hiterauue, a 
f are trade pullers. The Art Press, Adrian, Mich. | 
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wanted to know what they would charge him for 
cleaning a suit which he described. He was 
advised that the price was $2.00. Immediately he 
went up in the air, saying it was outrageous, 
because he had had the same suit cleaned at the 
best hotel in New Orleans for 50 cents. Still 
thinking that the hotel was charging too much, he 
called up an outside laundry and asked them for 
a quotation and when the young lady asked him 
to wait a moment, his chum slipped into the bath- 
room and picked up the extension *phone. Of 
course, being thoroughly familiar with the con- 
versation as it had taken place, answered Cliffe, 
in a gruff voice, saying it would cost “$3.00 to 
clean that suit.’ This price didn’t help Cliffe’s 
temper one bit and he proceeded to tell the laun- 
dry what he thought oi them as highway robbers, 
etc. In the meanwhile, the little lady from the 
laundry got on the ’phone at her end and tried 
to get him quiet enough to reason with him, but 
he was mad clean through and she made no 
impression on him. 
; & 

A good thing was sprung on Harry Fell at the 
Washington Convention. He had a birthday on 
the 18th of July and the boys of the Eastman 
Kodak exhibit all chipped in and made him a 
present of a fine clock. They were in a quan- 
dary as to how they could present the clock to 
Harry without his getting wind of it. They 
did not want him to know what was in store for 
him, so one of the boys asked Harry if he 
would like to indulge in a couple of high-balls. 
Harry was. agreeable, and they took a taxi over 
to the hotel. They told him they had three or 
four bottles, and he could make his selection. 

While paying the taxi driver, one of the boys 
asked Harry to hold the bundle and to carry it 
carefully, because he didn’t want the bottles 
broken. Harry told them he didn’t like the idea 
of carrying it into the hotel—he didn’t want to 
become a bootlegger—that was too much for him. 
However, they persuaded him to carry the bundle 
which he thought contained the bottles, but which 
actually contained the clock, and when the pack- 
age was opened Mr. Fell was very much surprised 
and flabbergasted to receive such a beautiful gift. 
(And he got the high-balls, in addition. ) 

% z 

A scientist has recently stated that if the earth 
were entirely flattened the sea would be two miles 
deep all over the world. Reading this, the editor 
of a paper in Oklahoma reprinted it with this 
addition. : 

“If any man is caught flattening the earth, shoot 
him on the spot. There is a whole lot of us here 
in Oklahoma who can’t swim.” 
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‘‘Perhaps You Can Use ’em”’ 
JEANNE SNAZEL 


A great many photographers would 
advertise far more than they do, if it were 
not for the necessity of always figuring out 
new ads. 

The following are a few 
either be used as “‘liners,”’ 


space advertisements. 


“ideas” that can 
or embodied into 
If you cut this out 
and pin it up in your office, it may save you 
the trouble of thinking up something fresh 
every time you want to run an ad. 


1.—The baby laughed. The photographer 
caught it. The mother was pleased. Now, 
all through the years to’come, “baby’s smil- 
ing photograph” will be a cherished treasure. 

2.—Have you experienced it? ‘There is 
a special thrill of joy attached to either 
giving or receiving a good photograph. 

3—A welcome guest whose 
never wears out—a photograph. 

4.—Bashful admirer. When you don’t 
know what to say, send your photograph. 


welcome 


9.—Curls, smiles, dimples. Such lovely 
charms can be made permanent—in a pro- 
fessional photograph. 


6.—Lest old acquaintance be forgotten— 
send your photograph. 


7—Never put off till tomorrow, that 
which can be done today. Now’s the time— 
do it NOW—be photographed! 


8.—Reach them this way. 
in a photograph. 


9—Whatever else you neglect, do NOT 
neglect having your child’s photo taken, on 
its birthday, at a professional studio. The 
joy it will give you in the future will amply 
reward you. 


Send yourself, 


10.—What more acceptable gift for your 
friends, than baby’s photograph? 


11—You would be photographed more 
frequently if you knew what joy it gives 
your friends. 

12—Miss Mary. Just two weeks from 
today is your birthday. Never mind how 
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PLATINOTYPE—sevia and Black 
PALLADIOTYPE—Warm Black, Cream and White Stock 
SATISTA—Black only 


SEND FOR LISTS 
WILLIS & CLEMENTS, 1814 Chestnut St., 


Phila., Pa. 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Ask your Dealer. 


E ——— 


BETTER POSITIONS BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 29 years we have successfully taught 


| PHOTOGRAPHY PistcEnezvinz and a 


Three-Color Work. 


Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. Weassist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


[llinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
SS SSS SSS SSS SSS) F) 


THE PERFECT BACKING CLOTH 


For Commercial Work 


TRADE MARK 


ARRENTE X 


REGISTERED 


W. 


No Paste or Glue Required 
Made in all sizes Write for Samples 


WARREN PRODUCTS CO. 
269 Canal Street New York 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


The most satisfactory all- 
around lens you ever used. 
A guarantee tag protects 
you and indicates the 
genuine. 


GOERZ 


Dagor 6.8 
Descriptive literature upon request 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
317C East 34th Street, New York City 22-49 
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BURNET’S 
ESSAYS ON ART 


By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 


The standard work for beginners and 
advanced workers the world over. 
Adapted by every prominent 
art school and teacher. 


Three subjects treated in one volume: 


The Education of the Eye 
Practical Hints on Composition 


Light and Shade 


Bound in cArt Canvas 135 Illustrations 


PRICE, $2.00 


Postage, 15 cents extra 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Sd 
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The Science and Practice of 


Photographic Printing 


304 By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 


53 
Illustrations 


yest Department of Printing and 
Bound Finishing, Illinois College of $3.00 
in Cloth Photography Postpaid 


A concise, readable bcok 
of practical information, 
not too technical for the 
amateur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of real 
value to the professional. 
It includes formulas and 
definite working direc- 
tions for all the more 
common printing proc- 
esses, together with a 
clear, scientific explana- 
tion of the underlying 
principles. 
ee 
For the photographer 
who wants to know not 


—— —— only HOW but WHY. 


ORDER FROM FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square - Philadelphia 
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What Do You Know About 


| COMPOSITION? 


§ Here’s your chance to get a thorough 
knowledge of composition by studying 
the Old Masters. 


The Painters’ Series 


9 From these little books you may draw 
not only inspiration for true art but you 
may analyze the very construction of 
composition, and upon application of 
the art principles, have a better under- 
standing of the making of a picture. 


§ Our selection is limited, but we have 
been fortunate in securing copies of 


Botticelli Morland Rembrandt 
Constable Raphael Teniers 

Del Sarto Raeburn Meissonier 
Hogarth Gainsborough Jan Steen 


§ We would suggest that you make a 
second choice should our stock become 
exhausted. 

J We say this because these little books 
are known and appreciated the world 
over as invaluable aids to the student 
in composition, and whenever they are 
to be had, there is always a ready sale. 


Send 50c for your copy today 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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we found it out. Just accept this timely 
suggestion and be photographed at a pro- 
fessional studio on that important day. 


13—A worthy keepsake. All through 
the future years, “your photograph” would 
stand as a constant reminder of your loving 
kindness. Why not have one made for each 
of your friends? 


14.—Here’s food for thought. If any 
member of your family disappeared from 
the family circle, have you a satisfactory 
photograph of said member? 


15—Travel by mail. It would cost but 
little to make all your relatives happy. Visit 
each one of them—1in a photograph. 


16.— Don’t be selfish. It is selfish to think 
that your photograph is a luxury. To those 
who love you, it is a “necessity.” 


17.—There will come a time—when a 
photograph of your children, taken now, 
will be a priceless treasure to you. 


18—No portrait 1s so completely satis- 
fying as one made by a professional pho- 
tographer. 


19—Why not celebrate your wedding 
anniversary by having a professional pho- 
tograph made? 


20.—Priceless—A gift having a value 
that cannot be measured in dollars and cents 
—your photograph. 

21—And it may happen to you. She 
opened the package, and oh joy! out popped 
his photograph, just like life. 
must visit a professional studio at once, and 
have mine taken, for “him.” 


I certainly 


22.—Face to face. When you cannot see 
your friends face to face, you can always 
face them with your photograph. 


23.—And we agree with her. A fond 
mother was recently heard to say, “I will 
have my kiddies photographed at a pro- 
fessional studio on each of their birthdays, 
even if it necessitates depriving myself.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots”’ Free 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phone Bryant 6345 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Hee te LAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
Eastman Kodak Co.) 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. BELL & CO. 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHB Yue eye 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


J. SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of 


Photo Miniature 


F some issues we have only two 
| or three copies, so if there are 
any in this list that will be helpful, let 
your order come along’ at once. * 


No. 1 Modern Lenses (1899) 

3 Hand-Camera Work 

6 Orthochromatic Photography 

7 Platinotype Process 

11 Developers and Development 

13 Photographing Flowers, etc. 

15 Intensification and Reduction 

18 Chemical Notions for Photog- 
raphers 

21 Albumen 
Printing 

23 Photographic Manipulations 

31 Photographing at Night 

32 Defects in Negatives 

33 The Dark-Room 

34 More About Development 

35 Enlarging Negatives 

37 Film Photography 

38 Color Photography 

39 Photographing Animals 

40 Platinotype Modifications 

43 Photographic Chemicals 

45 More About Orthochromatic 
Photography 

46 Development Printing Papers 

48 Commercial Photography 

50 Studio Construction 

68 Decorative Photography 

69 Printing-Out Papers 

74 Intensifying and Reducing Neg- 
atives 

75 Printing and Enlarging 

76 The Hand Camera 

78 Printing Papers 


and Plain Paper 


NY of the above copies will be 
sent postpaid for 60 cents each. 
Order now. To-morrow we may be 
sold out of the copy you want. The 
demand is constantly increasing. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Charles C. Lowry, of Madison, Ind., has pur- 
chased the studio of the late W. C. Bradford, 
Cambridge, Ind. 


The Ribble Photo Company has opened up a 
new studio at Mt. Hope, W. Va. It will be in 
charge of L. De Forest Cone. 


Robert Burns, who conducted a studio for many 
years in Dayton, Wash., has closed his business 
and will locate in Long Beach, Calif. 


William Dunbar, of Winnipeg, Man., has pur- 
chased from W. Minns his studio in Carman, 
Man. Mrs. Dunbar is also a photographer and 
will assist in the studio. 


Charles Cann, formerly of Seattle, Wash., has 
associated himself with the Anchorage Photo 
Supply Co., Inc., Anchorage, Alaska, and will 
specialize in portrait work. 


W. B. Finley and his son, C. E. Finley, of 
Ottawa, have taken over the management of the 
Artcraft Studio, Peterborough, Ontario, which 
was formerly conducted by C. D. Mathias. 


The old “Smith Studio,” located over the 
Franklin National Bank, Newark, Ohio, passed 
again into new management when George H. 
King, of Detroit, purchased the studio from Miss 
Ethel Elliott by whom it has been run for the 
past three months. 


Roberts Studios, Inc., organized at Portland, 
Maine, to engage in the business of commercial 
and portrait photography of all kinds; capital 
stock, $10,000, all common. Directors—president, 
C. G. Gates; treasurer, T. J. Foster, and Ralph 
Lingley, all of Portland. 


W. Spence Clarke, after being in business in 
Belleville, Ontario, for thirty-five years, has sold 
out to James Thompson who has been associated 
with him at.the Clarke studio for the past twenty- 
five years. Mr. Clarke will go to California in 
the fall, where he will engage in business. 


William C. Boyce is now located in his fine 
new studio at 209 Genesee street, Utica, N. Y. 
Mr. Boyce is now specializing in home portrait 
work. He finds this gives an added naturalness 
to the pictures, takes away the stereotyped studio 
atmosphere, and in its place substitutes a familiar 
corner of the home where the subject is not only 
more at ease, but more easily and naturally pho- 
tographed. 

& 


City’ Nephew—This is the Stock Exchange, 
uncle. The seats here are worth thousands of 
dollars. 


Uncle Wayback—Oh, is that it? I was jest 
wonderin’ why ev’rybody was standin’ up.—Judge. 
rg 

“You dirty boy, you,” said the teacher. “Why 
den’t you wash your face? I can see what you 
had for breakfast this morning.” 

“What was it?” 

“Eggs!” 

“Wrong. That was yesterday.” 
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Editorial Notes 


Inquiry made by the Philadelphia Ledger 
reveals the fact that commercial photog- 
raphers in “the world’s work shop” are doing 
an active business. There is said to be a 
good demand for photographs for adver- 
tising purposes. The building trade is keep- 
ing many photographers busy. From the 
volume of photography being done for 
nationally known business houses, large 
advertising campaigns are in prospect. This 
fall, it is estimated, will be one of the best 
seasons in the advertising world. 

& 

Three great railroads, the Northern 
Pacific, the Great Northern and Burlington 
ire spending $1,000,000 in a photographic 


advertising program for the Pacific North- 
west. The official photographers travel on 
a special train, spend some time at centre, 
photograph it, and then pass to the next 
point. The campaign will last three years 
and is said to be the greatest of the kind 
undertaken. This is one more illustration 
of the vastness of the field covered by pho- 
tography literally, as betore 
observed, the world, and in a measure, the 
universe. 


we have 


& 


The competition in the development of 
amateurs’ negatives has gone, and is going, 
to extraordinary lengths. You can get them 
done for nothing in some places, provided, 
of course, you buy the films there or order 
prints. One enterprising photographer in 
the Middle West, we observe, gives you an 
enlargement with every twelve prints. The 
whole tendency of this branch of the busi- 
ness appears to be to save the amateur 
trouble and, at the: same time, to make 
money out of him by offering him every 
possible inducement to leave everything to 
the developing and printing establishment 
after he has pressed the button. The path 
of the modern amateur is indeed strewn 
with roses. But what’s the odds? It is 
good for trade. 
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The “Flower” Studio is the pretty name 
adopted by a studio in Aberdeen, Washing- 
ton. ‘There is no dearth of new studios as 
our weekly record shows. Old ones dis- 
appear but new ones take their place. 
Observation establishes the fact that not- 
withstanding the tremendous value of 
amateur photography, professional work is 
in greater demand than ever. Times change 
in many respects, but nothing seems to 
change the firmly seated regard which the 
public at large has for the work of pro- 
fessional photographers. 

we 

R. A. Hansen, official photographer of 
the War Department, is accompanying the 
Presidential party to Alaska and is making 
motion pictures for the department files. 
The still photographer will, of course, be 
busy and some deeply interesting results 
will be obtained. Alaska, it is true, has been 
many times photographed; in fact, photo- 
eraphs of the territory are common enough 
both in the movies and in still form, but the 
more this great possession of Uncle Sam is 
photographed, the better known it becomes, 
the stronger are Alaska’s chances of attract- 
ing its greatest need, people. If the surplus 
population of our big Eastern cities could 
be induced to go there, what a Godsend it 
would be to the territory. 

we 

Pictorial advertising by photographers is 
not much availed of by the craft in the 
newspapers, but we think it might, with 
advantage, receive attention. As a rule, 
type only is used. There is before us, how- 
ever, a distinctly pleasing architectural view 
in which a group of statuary is shown from 
an impressive looking colonnade. By itself 
the picture is distinctly pleasing and arrest- 
ing and would attract attention wherever 
printed. At the top of the picture there is a 
caption: “When you think of Photographs, 
think of Cunningham’s.” We desire to com- 
pliment this Utica artist on his taste and 
skill. Advertising of this kind should surely 
pull business, and most probably does. We 
hope to note that other photographers adopt 
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pictorial advertising in newspapers. It 
offers a fine field for effort. 
cd 

Among European nations the French at 
the present time impress us as evincing the 
greatest photographic activity, that is, if 
we may judge by a study of the contem- 
porary journals which reach our desk. 
Societies hold frequent meetings and there 
are many discussions, outings and exposi- 
tions; moreover, the advertisements indi- 
cate that a wide variety of apparatus and 
material is available. This is as it should 
be. In the persons of Niepce and Daguerre, 
France gave photography its original 
impetus, the force of which time does not 
appear to have diminished. 

wt 

The Turin International Exposition, 
which has just closed, appears to have been 
a great success. Most countries were repre- 
sented and the affair was patronized by the 
Government and some of the Royal family. 
The result. of months of organization was 
a vast display of photographic, optical and 
cinematographic productions. The list of 
the exhibits is an imposing one. The day 1s 
probably past when such a manifestation of 
photography is likely to be held on this side 
of the Atlantic, where conditions are unlike 
those in Europe. All the great countries 
but Russia participated in the affair. 


a2 
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The Artistic Focus 


The continual recession of the planes of a 
subject which is spoken of as the natural 
perspective is a phenomenon so common 
to us that it forms no matter for ordinary 
consideration, hardly arresting our atten- 
tion in any way, until we see a representa= 
tion of the natural subject in a painting of 
photograph. ‘Then we begin to criticise the 
perspective if it does not conform to our 
view of it as seen with the eye. We expect 
to have the same illusion upon a perfectly 
flat surface and we feel the shortcoming of 
art and appreciate the deceptive means art 
inust have resource to in order to give the 
effect of recession of planes. 
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It is the knowledge of this fact and the 
appreciation of the efforts of the higher 
class of photographers to vie with the 
painter, which have given rise to the dis- 
cussion continually in operation of the 
value secured artistically by alteration of 
focus in the different planes of the flat 
picture. In other words, the power of 
focus to express aerial perspective. 

There are two things upon which the 
painter relies for bringing about the illusion 
of recession of the planes of the picture. 
The one is linear perspective which pro- 
duces a varying diminution in the size of 
the objects, suggesting that they are further 
from the eye because of their diminution— 
the other thing is the use of a decrease in 
intensity and a suppression of detail in the 
receding planes which deceive the eye into 
the belief that the dimmed object of neces- 
sity must be remote, and suggests that 
there is an intervening atmosphere sepa- 
rating the distinct objects from the more 
obscure. 

Now the pictorial photographer cannot 
operate with the same facility as the painter 
in artistically deceiving the eye into a belief 
that it sees distant prospect upon a flat 
plane, or in terms of one dimension of 
space. The photographer cannot obscure 
here, or sharpen there, at his will. He must 
depend largely upon what nature presents, 
Baeinere isa little aid furnished - by 
mechanical distribution of focus. 

There is a continual complication in this 
matter of effect of recession in studio or 
indoor work as well as in that of landscape 
photography. In the studio performance 
much more may be conveyed by the manipu- 
lation of the focus than in open out-door 
work, because this effect of the blurring is 
more pronounced visually when-we look at 
an object only a few feet from the eye and 
compare its distinctness with what is shown 
in things in its rear. 

The indistinctness of background may do 
much to accentuate its principal feature in 
our portrait, but in the open landscape the 
Space relations are much more extended. 
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Some painters give relief and atmosphere 
to their figure studies by finishing the latter 
highly and exhibiting an indefiniteness, 
rather pronounced in the background, but 
such background must not distract by its 
indistinctness ; that is, exhibit faint images 
which challenge the imagination to guess 
what they intend to represent. Plain 
grounds therefore are more manageable 
when such effect is sought for by this 
means. 

When the background is blurred, show- 
ing it is out of focus, it must have mystery 
of blankness and suggests atmosphere. The 
subject of atmosphere effect in the portrait 
is not much attended to by the portraitist. 
He is apt to think that both linear and 
aerial perspective are confined to landscape 
work, but they both play a most pertinent 
part in photographic portraiture. For- 
tunately many of the best workers in the 
profession have come to realize this truth. 


at? 
ce 


Muddying the Water 
C. H. CLAUDY 

If you had fried frogs legs for lunch and 
read “The Age of Fable,” after lunch, this 
story will not interest you. But my topic 
had its origin from both. It is an unlikely 
combination, yet you may find something 
worth while in it. 

Latona, pursued from land to land by the 
jealous, if royal, Juno, came at last to a 
small pond of clear cool water. Near the 
borders of the pond some country people 
She 
approached and, kneeling on the bank, 
would have quenched her thirst, but the 
country people, although they had no use 
for the water themselves, bade her be gone. 

She pleaded with them that the air, the 
sunshine and the water belonged to no one, 
but were free to all, and begged the privilege 
of a single drink to cool her parched throat. 

Not only did they refuse, but they waded 
into the pond stirring up the mud with their 
feet and making the water unfit to drink. 
The goddess became angry at their selfish- 
ness in thus wantonly muddying the water 


were gathering willows and rushes. 
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which they themselves could not drink and 


said, “May you never quit this pool, but 


pass your lives here, forever.” 

And thus it came to pass, that eternally 
they live in muddy water. They sometimes 
come out on the bank, but must leap back. 
There they sit and croak away from one 
day’s end to another. . Their yoices are 
harsh, their throats are bloated, their backs 
are green, their necks have disappeared, 
their mouths have widened and, green on 
top and white beneath, they and their tribe 
forever sit in the muddy water which they 
polluted—frogs. 

“What do you think of this photograph?” 
exclaimed the lady. 

“Well,” said the receptionist of the rival 
shop, “I cannot express an opinion unless [| 
could see the sitter.” 

“Tt is supposed to be me,’ 
lady. 

“Lands sakes, is it?’ wondered the recep- 
tionist. 

Had that lady been Latona she would 
have condemned the receptionist to croak 
away the rest of her life in the muddy pho- 
tographic water she herself had made. 

“Jawkins only charged me twenty dollars 
a dozen for pictures of the same size,” said 
the customer. 

“Oh, well,” replied the photographer, “if 
that is the kind of work you want, of course 
Jawkins is the place to go for it. We do 
not do that kind of work.” 

Latona would have placed him on the 
lily pad, right next to the receptionist, and 
his back would have been green and his 
chest white and his mouth wider, the first 
time he came up for air out of the muddy 
photographic water, which he himself had 
stirred up. 

“T have always had my photographic 
work done by Whosis, the fellow who has 


bf 


exclaimed the 


that) place’ on\jElerkimer@®strect ampere aera 
good man, isn’t he?” 
“Well, he commercializes the «photo- 


graphic art. He has never won a prize at 
a convention and he retouches all the 
character out of a face. He makes what 
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we call a pretty picture, and, of course, 
there are people who like that kind.” 

Boy! Oh, Boy! Page Latona. Here is 
another fellow who wants to sit in the bull- 
rushes and give an imitation of a frog. He, 
too, is muddying the photographic water 
and deserves to sit in the mud of his own 
making, for the rest of his days. 

The man who injures the reputation of 
any one photographer is injuring the repu- 
tation of the photographic profession, as a 
whole. 

The Seventh Chapter of Matthew starts 
out with the statement, “Judge not, that ye 
be not judged; for with what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall be judged, and with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to 
you again.” 

Like many other truths of =the =item 
Writ, this statement founds a good moral 
policy, and what is good moral policy is 
good business policy. No man ever 
advanced his own position in business by 
pulling down that of another man. 

The man who muddies the waters of 
business, must himself grope through that 
same muddy water to find the dollars so 
necessary to his well being. 

Admitting, that to praise bad pho- 
tographic work is to injure the man who 
does the praising, it is still easy enough to 
avoid a direct issue. A careless word will 
turn aside the conversation; so the photog- 
rapher does not have to sit in judgment on 
his competitor. 

The world is not altogether a silly world. 
The world is getting educated to an appre 
ciation of art in all its phases. Cities and 
towns have their art galleries, their public 
libraries, their circles and clubs for the cul- 
tivation of a love for the beautiful. People 
are much better able to pass personal judg- 
ment on the work of a photographer today 
than they were twenty years ago. The 
work of any photographer is his best advet- 
Let us suppose you are the best 
man in your town. It is far better business 
policy to let your photographs. state this 
fact for you, than to state it yourself, of 


tising. 
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“An Enthusiastic Amateur”’ Dean H. Lake 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Awarded Second Prize in the ‘‘Genre”’ or Story-Telling Competition 
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to compare your work with other work, and 
speaking of its superiority to the work of 
your competitor. 

The average patron of the photographer 
is a refined and an educated person. Such 
people do not take kindly to adverse 
criticism of competitors. Being wise, they 
attribute criticism to your envy, and thus 
criticism of other photographers is-apt to 
be a boomerang and return to the hand 
which threw it. 

Latona is a myth, “The bull@irose was 
never a countryman with the disposition of 
a dog in the manger; yet the fable applies 
perfectly to the man who deliberately, or 
thoughtlessly, muddies the water of his 
chosen profession. 

The man who does not live up to the 
ethics of his own profession can have but 
little hope that other people will appreciate 
them. The excuse given by knockers, is 
that the other fellows knock, but the fact is 
that no man can be responsible for what 
other people do. He is responsible for his 
own acts, only. 

Professional ethics, like charity, should 
begin at home. The man who never has an 
unkind word to say about a competitor, will 
not have unkind things said about him or 
his work. 

Leave the waters of photography clear 
and pure. If a some few insist on being 
bull frogs, croaking and floundering in the 
mud, let us add isolation to their already 
unhappy lot. 


| Our Legal Department | 


Dear Sir: 

As I am placed in an awkward position 
with one of my customers, I write to find 
out what the legal status would be for all 
concerned. 

Recently I took a number of views of a 
private institution, including an aeroplane 
photo. This institution had me make post- 
cards for them, which they put on sale on 
their own premises. These views they did 
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not copyright. Now I’ve had a communica- 
tion from them saying some dealers have 
put some cheap views on sale, including the 
aeroplane view, and, for this reason, have 
passed me up on a lot of work that they 
always gave me. Personally, I had never 
given any permission to any one, not even 
my employees, to give or sell any of these 
pictures, and I have not put them on sale. 

The publication of these cards comes as 
a shock to me and as this institution is one 
of my best customers I would like to know 
if there is any comeback on this or these 
unscrupulous dealers. The pictures, as I’ve 
said, are not copyrighted, but were taken 
for this institution exclusively and paid for 
by them. ‘They paid me a good price for 
taking the aeroplane view and they receive 
no benefit from this publication and | get 
all the blame. They have labeled the aero- 
plane view a “Bird’s-Eye View.” 

I fear there isn’t much can be done, but | 
was wondering whether the fact that these 
views, being of private property, would have 
any bearing on the matter, and if the institu- 
tion could demand that the sale of these 
views, by the dealers, be stopped for this 
reason. D4 ieLe 


& 
Dear Sir: 

Replying to yours of the 16th inst., to 
the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY, regarding 
the apparent unlawful reproduction of cet- 
tain photographs, you do not make it plain 
whether the views which were reproduced 
by other persons were copies of the pictures 
taken by you or independent photographs 
made in the same way by the alleged: 
infringer. However, I do not think that this 
makes any difference. If this is a public insti- 
tution, there is nothing that I know of to 
prevent anybody from photographing it and 
reproducing photographs which he takes. 
And even if the alleged infringer, instead 
of doing this, took the prints that you had 
made or the post cards made from those 
prints and made an exact press copy of 
them, my judgment is that he would be 
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within his rights since your work had not 
been protected by copyright. Of course, 
alleged infringers would not be permitted to 
palm off their work as yours. You could 
stop that under the law of unfair competi- 
tion, but I do not think you could do any- 


thing else. Yours yery truly, J, B. 
cd 
Association School at Winona 
Lake 


The Association School at Winona Lake, 
Indiana, has started its second session, filled 
with interest and enthusiasm, to do more 
than twice as much good for the profession 
mis year as it did last, as there are more 
than twice as many students. Last year 
fifty students were enrolled and this year 
a hundred and eleven are receiving the 
benefit of the excellent course, and several 
applications, one of them telegraphic, were 
Ge necessity declined after the School 
M@eened. the fame of the school has 
traveled far and wide. ‘Two students from 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada, are registered. 
Aside from this, thirty states are repre- 
sented this year as follows: Maine 2, Ver- 
mont 2, Connecticut 2, Massachusetts 2, 
Rhode Island 2, New York 5, Pennsylvania 
9, Maryland 1, West Virginia 3, Virginia 1, 
Meetrict of Columbia 2, North Carolina 3, 
Georgia 1, Tennessee 1, Kentucky 1, Ohio 7, 
Indiana 6, Hlinois 11, Michigan 7, Wiscon- 
sin 3, Minnesota 4, South Dakota 2, Iowa 9, 
Meptaska 3, Kansas 1, Missouri 9, Okla- 
homa 2, Texas 5, Colorado 2, Washington 
1. Thus does the student body of the School 
cover North America. 

meecourse this year, due to greatly 
increased camera room facilities, affords 
considerably more camera work than 
before, as now one hour is given each day 
to daylight and one hour to artificial light 
camera work. In addition, one hour a day 
is given to dark-room work, printing and 
retouching. Special demonstrations and 
lectures are given the last hour of every 
day. Next week a special course in color- 
ing will be inaugurated. 
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“The Pipe of Peace’’ 


G. Gribben 


Awarded Third Prize in the ‘‘Genre’’ Competition 


Will Towles, of Washington, a national 
figure in the photographic profession, who 
has given so many enlightening and instruc- 
tive demonstrations at National and District 
Conventions, is the guiding genius of the 
School, very ably assisted by Mr. John 
Steinke, the secretary, who is responsible 
for the arrangement of the newly appointed 
rooms, and Mr. Wilson Todd, St. Louis, 
who is in charge of the camera rooms. ‘The 
department of retouching is in charge, this 
year, of Mr. Sam Zanoff, of Washington, 
who possesses unusual ability in explaining 
to his students the art of better retouching. 

The manufacturers and dealers. are 
cooperating to the fullest extent in the pro- 
motion of this School. This week the Ansco 
Company is renewing old and making new 
friendships, through the helpfulness and 
gruff affability of Messrs. Paul True and 
Dick Stafford, while Messrs. Will Hammer 
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and Eppert are showing new and _ better 
ways of handling Hammer Plates. 

Aside from its work, the School also has 
its social side. Interest and friendly com- 
petition are almost at pitch height already 
over the organization of baseball teams. 
Class 1 challenges the other four classes to 
produce a better picture each week than it 


Can. 
* 


Boost for ‘‘Photographic Week!”’ 


In our issue of June 13th, Orren Jack 
Turner, of Princeton, N. J., Secretary of 
the M. A. S. A., sent out letters requesting 
photographers to plan for a photographic 
week and the matter was brought before the 
PAvAs ola A. ‘onicials: 

Mr. Turner tells us that he is going to 
have a photographic week and is going to 
advertise the fact from his three studios. 

This excellent idea should not be 
smothered and photographers throughout 
America should assist in the plan. It 1s 
bound to stimulate trade, and, as Mr. 
Turner tells us “having a certain time to 
specialize, brings you before the public. | 
don’t believe in dead wood. Recently, I had 
a clean-up week. All the odds and ends in 
the studio were advertised as bargains—and 
I ran out of the odds and ends, and had to 
buy additional supplies to the 
demand.” 

Now, if one man can make a special sale 
pull big, why can’t the photographers of the 
country push for a ‘photographers’ week”? 

We are reprinting Mr. Turner’s original 
appeal and trust that it will bear fruit and 
become a permanent fixture in the future. 


meet 


NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC WEEK 
— SEPTEMBER 10TH TO 15TH—— 


Participants: . All professional photographers 
belonging to associations—national, sectional or 
State, or affliated with organizations devoted to 
the production of professional photographs. 

Purpose: ‘To concentrate on a period of six 
days in the year in advance of which all photog- 
raphers will unite, and universally admonish, 
remind, induce and persuade the public the neces- 
sity of being photographed during the period 
which offers exceptional values or styles or serv- 
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ice throughout the United States. By advertising 
weeks ahead so that the public will have had 
time to investigate and make appointments, to 
become interested and divert the attention of 
friends. To create in the minds of the public the 
true meaning of displayed badges showing mem- 
bership of photographic associations and a gen- 
eral incentive to make members of the profession 
approve their work, styles, premises, showcases, 
etc. 

Procedure: Begin advertising at once. Com- 
municate with your home paper immediately, and 
contract for all the space you can conveniently 
carry and add five hundred inches. Keep at it all 
summer and watch for the largest week’s business 
you ever had. For the convenience of busy pho- 
tographers, we submit the first copy for your 
home paper. 


It is Coming! 


The greatest week in photographic history 
will be celebrated from September 10 to 15, 
and will be known as National Photographic 
Week. The Presidents of the Photographers’ 
Association of America and all its affiliated — 
societies have set aside six days in Septem- 
ber during which every member of the organ- 
izations will offer special inducements to the 
public to be photographed. This ought to 
prove especially interesting to millions of 
people who have not been inside of a studio 
since the old-fashioned “gallery” held sway 
with the iron head-rest which allowed no 
swaying. Our local photographers are heart- 
ily in accord with the movement and are 
already celebrating “clean-up week” prelim- 
inary to preparing special styles, new acces- 
sories and interesting exhibits. Keep this 
week in mind, and be photographed—you owe 
it to posterity. 


Any editor will be glad to print the above notice 
as a news item. If not, pay him for it and change 
the reading to suit your particular position. 


we 


We notice the Parker-King Studios of 
Fostoria, Ohio, are boosting for “ Photo- 
eraphic Week,’’ and advertised the fact in 
their local papers during July. We hope 
the entire profession will get busy and 
“follow suit.’’ This should prove a won- 
derful business-getter if pushed earnestly. 


HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 
Low prices and work guaranteed. 

All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y 
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‘(Perhaps You Can Use ’em”’ 
JEANNE SNAZEL 


A great many photographers would 
advertise far more than they do, if it were 
not for the necessity of always figuring out 
new ads. 


The following are a few “ideas” that can 


5] 


either be used as “‘liners,”’ or embodied into 


space advertisements. If you cut this out 
and pin it up in your office, it may save you 
the trouble of thinking up something fresh 
every time you want to run an ad. 
(CONTINUED) 

24.—Great generosity. Did you ever stop 
and think, that your photograph is the most 
generous gift you can offer those you love? 
Something they cannot buy—something you 
must give them. 


25.—Times change. So do you. Only 
by having your photograph taken now, will 
you be able to show the children “how daddy 


looked” when he was young. 


26.—Just count ‘em up. How many 
friends can you think of right now who 
would love to have your photograph? 


27.—Keep up your record. ‘There will be 
a broad gap in the family record, if you do 
not soon have those growing youngsters 
photographed. 


28.—The photo you have taken on your 
wedding day will always keep increasing in 
value, if made by a professional photog- 
fepher. 

29.—The day of all days—the wedding 
day. The most prized of all remembrances 
—the wedding photograph. 


30.—An ideal gift suggestion is a good 
photograph. 


— 31—An unredeemed promise is a breach 
m faith. You forgot to have that photo- 
graph taken that you promised your friend. 


32—Future reminders. ‘The very best 
Way to remember any important event in 
your life is to register that event by being 
_ photographed. 
: 
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33.—The connecting link between you 
and your friends—a studio portrait. 


34.— How time does fly. How very 


-quickly the children grow up into men and 


women—and yet, their photographs never 
grow up. 


35.—I/t is evident that during the past few 
years most people have learned to better 
appreciate the importance of the profes- 
sional photographs. 


36—Bring the youngsters. There is 
always a lull in the photographic business in 
the early spring-time. Mothers should take 
advantage of this, to have the children pho- 
tographed when “the man with the toys” 
has plenty of time to “play with them,” thus 
obtaining pleasing results. 


37.—Let your photographer do it. He 
can solve your most perplexing gift problem 
if you will do your part. Just go and see 
him—he’ll do the rest. 


38.—A fair exchange. When you receive 
a photograph of a friend, we know that you 
are delighted—but do you reciprocate? To 
do, so: is.just as essential as to return a 
friend’s greeting on the street. 


39.— SH! SH! Don’t let on that we told 
you, but a certain friend of yours is having 
his photograph made to give to you. Better 
take a tip, and meet him half-way with a 
good one of yourself. 


40.—We can best recall those “baby days” 
and “baby ways” by “baby photographs.” 


41.—The item the 
minister and the family physician, the pro- 
fessional photographer comes next in the 
social success of your family 


De 


correct rotation. 


42.—Copy of a little girl’s letter. 
Dear Grandma:— 


I am going to send you a big surprise, 
but I must not tell you yet. Mother 
took me to a studio and I had my 
picture taken. I forgot the picture 
man’s name, but I had the wonderfulest 


time. I won't tell what I am going to 


mW 


L. J. Buckley 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


send you. Say, grandma, I bet you 
would have a great time, too, if you 
~ would just go up and have your picture 
‘taken to surprise me. 
granddaughter, Mary. 


43.—Here’s what Ma said. My Ma had 
her picture taken up town at a real swell 
studio the other day. Ma told Pa she did 
it so when we kids grow up and ask her 
what she looked like, she would be able to 
show us. Guess Ma is about right, too. 


44—FIRE! Will destroy our photo- 
graphs, but light will never fade them. 


Your loving 


45.—Won’t wear out. It is always advis- 
able to invest your money in things that do 
not depreciate. Many other and lovely 
things lose their value as years go by, but 
the professional portrait never does. 


46.—Solved. A limited sum of money, a 
list of valued friends, and Christmas almost 
here. Better give photographs this time, 
and save worry. 


47. —Entertainment.. Do. you remember 
how your: grandparents always entertained 
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their friends by showing the dear old 
album? Have you photographs of all the 
family, yourself included, to show your 
friends when you are a grandparent? 


48.—Treat ’em all alike. If you want tg 
please all of your friends, and use no 
partiality, give your photograph. 


49.—It happens quite often. It was a 
bright and intelligent person who entered 
the photo studio, but it was plain to be seen 
she was very sad. In her hand she held a 
tiny snap-shot, and we heard her say to the 
photographer, “This is the only likeness I 
have of my little one who passed away. 
What can. you make of it?’ ~“Toguiigum 
Fiven the very best that can be made from it 
will not compare with a picture taken in a 
studio, and, like most snap-shots, it shows 
only dark spots for eyes.” 


50.—‘When I was a boy,” said a man the 
other day, “it was a difficult matter to get a 
good photograph taken, but now, portrait 
photographers have things so handy, and do 
things so quickly, without any fussing over 
you, that you can’t help looking natural.” 


51.—Keep the record in _ photographs. 
There’s no period in life in which the 
changes are so rapid, the stages so interest- 
ing, or the memory so well worth keeping, 
as the period of childhood. 


52.—It requires skill. If you drew an 
apple and left off the shading, it would not 
look very round, would it? Neither do the 
features in a portrait made out-of-doors. 
They must be made in a studio by a photog- 
rapher who knows how to place every high- 
light, half-tone and shadow to make the 
features look round instead of flat. 


53.—Here are some reasons why your 
photograph will make an ideal Christmas 
gift: 1st—Each friend received a gift of 
the same value. 2nd—A certain gift may 
not appeal to a friend, but your photograph 
is always sure of a welcome. 3rd—Youtf 
photograph will be treasured by friends 
when other gifts are lost or worn out. 4th— 
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ie the Pa-kO PRINT WASHER you will 
find a machine that combines the care and 
thoroughness of hand washing with the ability 
to do a large volume of work AUTOMATIC- 
Plelsy ata low cost: 


THE Pa-kO WASHER is ideal for all classes of work. 
The cylinder is large enough to take care of large double- 


weight stock. The arrangement of intake and overflow, 
in conjunction with a gentle rotation of the cylinder, keeps 
prints separated without injury to the finest surfaces. 


ite Pa-kO. WASHER sea COMPERT EASON EL: 
It needs no sink nor floor tray. It requires only three 
connections for installation—water, drain and electricity. 
It occupies a space of 37x 24 inches on your floor, and 
does its work in silence. 


Write for circulars or information 


Pa-kO CORPORATION, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


groom said they couldn’t afford it, as there 
were so many other things to buy. “But,” 
said she, ‘““we can buy the others things at 
any time, but we can’t have our wedding 
photos taken at any time, and we'll be sorry 
later if we neglect it.’ “All right, dear. A 
woman always gets her way, so we'll visit 
the photographer,” said the fond hubby. 


Giving professional photographs will elim1- 
nate days of Christmas shopping. 


54.—Price or quality? If the public 
could see what goes into the making of a 
good portrait, they would realize at once 
how important it is to avoid buying cheap 
photographs. We should all remember that 
it is the quality and not the size that governs 
the price. Only the best portraits can do 
you justice, and last for generations to 


we 


“Smile!’’ commanded the photographer. “You 


come. If one must economize, it is better 
to do so on something that our friends will 
not see quite so often. 


55.—/s it so? A mother once said, when 
gazing lovingly at a picture she held in her 
hand, “The joy of life was when my children 
were small, like that.” You will feel the 
same some day, when your little ones grow 
up. Better have the photo made now, for 
they won’t be children long, at the longest. 


56.—True love never runs smooth. 'The 
argument started this way. The bride 
wanted wedding photos made, and the 


look too mournful.” 

“But I’m going to use this in my business adver- 
tising,” the subject protested. 

“Well, don’t you think it would be better for 
your business if you didn’t look so solemn?” 

“No,” was the surprising reply. “Who in 
thunder would hire a grinning undertaker ?” 


i 


It was during the impaneling of a jury; the 
following colloquy occurred: 

“You are a property holder?” 

“Yes, your honor.” 

“Married or single?” 

“T have been married for five years, 
honor.” 

“Have you formed or expressed any opinion?” 

“Not for five years, your honor.”—Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 


your 
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LEAVES FROM 
MY NOTE BOOK 


There is a story told of a jeering German, 
who shortly after the conclusion of the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, remarked 
to a French soldier: “Vive la Republique!” 
“Eile vivra sans vous!” (“It will get on 
very well without you”) was the tart reply. 
That seems to be the position with regard to 
the Sesqui Centennial of 1926. Some 
people are trying to jeer the idea out of 
existence; others are saying it will be held 
in spite of all. The promoters are confident. 

we 

More than Iam. The World’s Fair, from 
inquiries | have made, is a doomed project 
and it is doubtful if a Sesqui Centennial 
celebration of any kind will be held. Times 
change and we with them. The real estate 
people are getting so greedy that folks are 
afraid of promoting any enterprise of the 
magnitude of a Sesqui, as the bricks and 
mortar lords are, it 1s conjectured, the only 
people likely to profit by the celebration. 
So once more, poor Art has to take a back 
seat. But perhaps sentiment in the matter 
will change. Let us hope so! 

ce 


The most remarkable night photograph I 
have ever seen appears in Camera Craft for 
August. It is a yiew, of) Pasadenamelos 
Angeles, and the neighboring beach towns. 
Faint lights at a distance of seventy miles 
are seen. It is a weird and wonderful 
panorama of light dots and streaks, photo- 
graphed from the top of Mount Wilson at 
an elevation of 6000 feet. There is a 
definition of a kind and the total effect is 
eerie in the extreme. It is a veritable tour 
de force and does credit to the Observatory. 

we 

An “old hand,” Herbert Denison, of 
Leeds, Yorkshire, England, comes out with 
the recommendation to take up ceramic 


enamel work and he gives directions for the 
practical part of the process. He advises 
miniatures. I was looking at some very 
fine specimens on Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, recently. The process 1s “nott@eam 
but sleepeth.” I strongly urge it upon the 
attention of my _ professional readers. 
There’s money in it if brought before the 
right kind of sitter. 
rd 


Many of the toning methods now being 
resuscitated in the foreign journals are 
fugitive—uranium, for example, as well as 
copper. The images, after a time, become 
speckled and bilious to the eye. That was 
my practical experience of them years ago. 
And gold and silver intensified prints also 
change in appearance. The toning of prints 
is, I think, a decaying subdivision of photog- 
raphy—nothing . like straight development 
for getting sure, staple and_ satisfying 
deposits. 

ee 

In reply to numerous inquiries, I have to 
state that I do not give lessons in any branch 
of photography. There are recognized 
schools, whose addresses are to be found 
in The Camera and the BULLETIN oF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. Discussing the subject recently 
with several acquaintances, they expressed 
a desire to have me teach themes 
present I’m out of practice, although at 
times I feel the cosmic urge to shoulder a 
kit and make some studies. 


we 


“Yes, we have no Bananas” appears to 
be amazingly popular. It is a pointless catch 
phrase but nevertheless it gets over. A 
catch phrase that arrests the attention of the 
public is a valuable commercial asset. Some 
photographers are occasionally shrewd 
enough to borrow a hint from the purveyors 
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From Haloid Portrait Papers of Distinction 


Haloid Portraya for warm blacks, Haloid Sepia Gravura 
for fine Sepias, the Professional Photographer has a wider 


choice of surface, tint and tone than from any other line. 


Ask for sepia prints on the new 


HALOID SEPIA GRAVURA 


The Hatoip Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
225 Fifth Ave. 101 Tremont St. at Bromtield 68 W. Washington St. 
San Francisco Agent, A. H. MUHL, 220 Post Street 
Los Angeies Agent, A. H. MUHL, 643 S. Olive Street 
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HEN we encounter a 

customer who seems to 
prefer something in the way 
of mountings, or who is _ in- 
sistent that we prepare some- 
thing with which we cannot 
agree, we generally do it his 
way and our way so he can 
see the difference. In the 
majority of cases, we are then 
able to sell him our idea on 


the comparison. 


THAT’S WHY 


Gross 
Mountings 


ARE POPULAR 


The House That Ships Promptly 


325 10 327 SUPERIOR STREET 
TOLEDO; OHIO 


of entertainment and to impart a little 
humor or eccentricity into their advertising 
literature. I do not advocate the grotesque 


-or the absurd, but the man who made the 


first stab at calling a photographer a “Sun 
Artist” said, in my opinion, something 
worth while. Were I to open a studio on 
Main street, Babbitville, I’d try the effect of 
calling myself “A (or The) Sun Artist.” 

Or something equally uncommon. There’s 
a photographic letter head before me. A 
picture of a lily tops the inscription, ““Con- 
sider the Lilies.” And theres anvomtdgas 
portrait included in the make-up. Now this 
letter head excites my curiosity. Were the 
man who sent the letter a photographer (he 
is not, he is a lawyer) and I needed photo- 
graphs, | would think seriously of giving 
him a job. ‘‘Consider the lilies” is a good 
catch phrase in this connection. 

| we 
Fixing Baths 
TESTING—AND SOME PRAcTICAL HINTS 

When in doubt make up a fresh fixing 
bath. That motto ought to be nailed up 
in every dark-room in the country. 

Film fixing is comparatively easy to 
estimate, because the disappearance of the 
undeveloped silver bromide from the back 
of the negative is a very clear indication 
of the speed at which the bath is working. 
It is good policy to discard the bath as soon 
as the time of fixing is double that of a 
fresh solution. 

A sound rule when fixing papers is to 
allow 14 pound of hypo to each one gross 
of cabinet prints, or their equivalent. If 
you are fixing many more prints than this 
you are risking their permanence; if you 
work your fixing bath much less you are 
wasting a part of its useful life. 

The easiest way of keeping count of the 
work done by a fixing bath is to hang a 
slate on the wall close by and chalk up the 
number of prints put through in each batch. 

It is very little trouble to test a fixing 
bath and determine its strength with a fair 
degree of accuracy. 
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Cut a number of one-inch test strips of 
the unexposed paper for which the bath is 
to be used. Immerse these in the bath for 
varying lengths of ‘time; fix one strip for 
30 seconds, another 60 seconds, 90 seconds, 
120 seconds, and so on. Fix about half a 
dozen strips and pencil the time of fixing 
on the backs. 

Wash them thoroughly and transfer them 
to a 1 per cent solution of sodium sulphide, 
leaving one end projecting from the bath 
to serve as a comparison. The presence of 
even a tiny quantity of silver will be shown 
by a brown or yellow-brown stain. 

In this way you have an accurate test 
of the rate of fixation, for if the strip does 
not discolor in the sulphide bath it is com- 
pletely fixed. The best way to arrive at 
a margin of safety for a bath is to make 
the above test when it is fresh—and to dis- 
card it when the time of complete fixation is 
doubled. 

This test does not indicate the time re- 
quired for fixing a large print. It is not 
possible to insure complete fixation over a 
large surface in the time taken by a small 
test strip, while a number of prints in the 
same dish will require longer still; all that 
the test does is to tell you the activity of 
the bath. 

There is another interesting question 
relative to fixing baths, that of the strength 
of the bath and its effect on speed and its 
efficiency. 

The idea that the more hypo you use the 
faster it will fix is a false one. The rate 
of fixation increases with the addition of 
hypo up to a concentration of about 40 per 
cent, beyond which it decreases until, with 
a concentration of 80 per cent or 90 per 
cent, a negative will refuse to fix at all. If 
there is a special reason for fixing a few 
negatives quickly, then 40 per cent will give 
the maximum speed. But in ordinary work 
it is better to avoid such a strong bath. 

And remember that a fixing bath should 
be kept at an even temperature just as a 
developer should—The Professional Pho- 
tographer. 
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Rockford Print Washers anaFixing Units 


For floor or sink installation 


THE IDEAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE KODAK FINISHER 


THE ROCKFORD WASHER, of sturdy construction, based on cor- 
rect design, with driving connection on original washer allowing the 
addition of extra Washing Units for added capacity at any time. 

THE ROCKFORD FIXING UNIT, with drum and tank of pure 
MONEL METAL, allowing the use of hypo in tank for fixing prints in 
motion. Secure further information from your stockhouse or write 
us direct. 


ROCKFORD PHOTO APPLIANCE COMPANY, Box 1015, Rockford, Illinois 


JQ|AMMER PLATES are 
“Gy coated on GLASS. 


Clear, transparent and 


colorless. They interpose 
no obstacle to the free 


passage of light. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Depot, 159 West 22d Street, New York City 
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CONVENTIONS FOR 1923 

Aceociation Location Date Secretary 
Southeastern) Sibel oe eee eee Postponed ..... Jas. E. Thompson. Thompson Bros., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Wisconsin | seen Madison, Wis.. . . .|August14,15and16.|J. A. Glander, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Southwestern Dallas, sex, =) September 17 to 20 . |N. B. Stall, Ada, Okla. 
Pacific Northwest . .|Victoria, B. C . |August 28 to 31. . . |A. J. Zinn, Jr., Kiddygraph Studio, Seattle, Wash. 
North Central . . . .|Des Moines, Iowa. . |September 24 to 27. |Fred H. Smith, Ida Grove. Iowa. 
New England .. . .|Maplewood, N.H.. . |Sept. 18, 19, 20, 21. . |Eric Stahlberg, Northampton, Mass. 
Middle Atlantic) States| ee iRostponedws .) 2). Orren Jack Turner, Secretary, Princeton, N. J. 


Chicago P. P. A. 


The annual picnic of the Portrait Photog- 
raphers’ Association of Chicago was held at 
Bergman’s Grove, Riverside, on August 3rd. All 
the well known studios of Chicago were rep- 
resented. There were among other things a 
dancing contest, bowling tournament, and base- 
ball games. Charles A. Mayo is president of the 
organization. The committee is composed of 
William A. Graber, of the Wallinger Studio, and 
Harry L. Diamond, president of the Melvin 
Sykes Studio. 
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Associated Photographers of Duluth 
and Superior 


The Associated Photographers of Duluth and 
Superior met for dinner at the Florman Apart- 
ments, 312 East Superior Street, Duluth, Minn., 
July 25th, in a get-together party. Nineteen per- 
sons were present, including L. C. Reed, L. 
Dworshak, R. K. Metzyer, A. B. Hilton, Mr. and 
Mrs. McKenzie, J. R. Zweifel, Chris Oliver, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frecker, Miss E. K. Perry and Miss 
Jean Perry, of Superior; F: O. Linquist, of 
Superior; W. Roth, Victor Olson, Kurt Florman, 
Miss A. Johnson and C. Benson. O. Olson, 


formerly of Duluth but now of Cloquet, was also 
present. 

The table was well decorated with seasonable 
flowers, and an informal program of short talks 
was presented. 

A novel invitation was issued by H. McKenzie, 
secretary of the Head of the Lakes Association, 
in the form of a dummy film roll, on which was 
printed the announcement of the meeting. 

The purpose of the meeting was to create good 
fellowship among the photographers of this part 
of the state. The group also decided to hold its 
next gathering in the form of a picnic at Superior 
sometime in September. The Misses Perry and 
F. O. Linquist are in charge. 


% 
P. A. of Pacific Northwest 


To Victoria, British Columbia, the Convention 
City of the Northwest, there will come during 
the closing days of August about 400 members 
of the Photographers’ Association of the Pacific 
Northwest. This body embraces British Columbia, 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. Wil- 
fred Gibson, of Victoria, is president; O. L. 
Markham, Portland, vice-president, and J. A. 
Zinn, Seattle, secretary-treasurer. 

The convention will be held in the Home Prod- 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


| CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., manutacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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ets Building, at the exhibition grounds, and Mr. 
ribson announces that a most interesting display 
ill be open to the public each afternoon. At 
he convention, which will be held from August 


8th to 31st, both days inclusive, dealers in all % J 
lasses of supplies, etc., having to do with pho- SS —_ 


ographers, will set up display exhibits showing 
snses, etc., in actual operation. The latest and 


est in all lines will be on view for the benefit 


f the photographers at their private sessions. Better Business Convention of 
‘he public will see them each afternoon. 

Of special interest is the announcement that 

he display gathered together by the International North Central 
*hotographers’ Association in Washington, D. C., ey ke 

nll be transported and set up for the local con- Photographers Association 
ention. 

Besides this, each one in attendance at the con- DES MOINES, IOWA 

ention will bring three photos, and honors will ; 

e awarded in connection with the judging of Fort Des Moines Hotel 
ese. September 24, 25, 26, 2 

From Portland, Ore., comes the announcement P 3.231200 

aat the attendance promises to be the largest of H. E. VOILAND, Pres. F. H. SMITH, Sec’y 
ny Northwest photographers’ meeting in the Sioux City, Iowa Ida Grove, Iowa 


ast ten years. A get-together meeting held in 
ortland, on July 14th, was the largest held in. 
ne history of the association. 


If any photographer of this section was unde- a Sa 
ided about the trip, his mind was definitely made _— 


p following this meeting. Attractive folders and 
escriptive matter on Victoria and Vancouver 
sland were distributed by Wilfred Gibson, of 
Jictoria, president of the association. 

Mr. Gibson outlined the plans for the conven- 
on and said that Victoria was waiting with open 
rms for the 400 or more photographers who 
ourney north from Oregon, Washington, Idaho 

nd Montana. 
O. L. Markham, of Portland, vice-president of 
ie Northwest Association, presided at the meet- 
ig. Following the talk by- Mr. Gibson, S. A. 
inn, Jr., of Seattle, secretary-treasurer of the 
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The Science and Practice of 


Photographic Printing 


304 By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 


rganization, told of the plans for the exhibit Pages Départincht ofiPriiting and eve means 
nd the manufacturers’ displays that would be set Bound Finishing, Illinois College of $3.00 
p in connection with the convention. in Cloth Photography Postpaid 


N. G. Pike, leading photographic supply man 
f Portland, gave an interesting talk on the value 
f the association and its conventions. Profes- 
onal entertainers occupied the time between 
ddresses. 


i 
i : 
i A concise, readable book | 
> of practical information, ; 
} not too technical for the i 
| amateur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of real i 
% I value to the professional. 
‘ i i It includes formulas and j 
Willamette Valley definite working direc» 
i tions for all the more 
i common printing proc- j 
Fs esses, together with a i 
| clear, scientific explana- 
| tion of the underlying t 
| ! 
oa 


principles. 


The Willamette Valley Associated Photog- 
iphers held an interesting meeting recently in 
alem, Ore. The ideals of the craft and the 
‘tistic possibilities of photography were given 
sideration by the speakers of the gathering. 
hild photography was the subject of much dis- 
ission. Each member brought with him 
camples of his work which formed an exhibit 
the meeting room. Charles Butterworth, of 
ortland, judged the display. Many helpful ideas 
ere exchanged. Oregon has several such 
‘ganizations working for the betterment of 
notography in the state. 


For the photographer 
who wants to know not 


only HOW but WHY. 


ORDER FROM FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square - Philadelphia 
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SPECIAL SALE OF 
HOME PORTRAIT TRIPODS 


THREE SECTIONS 


Cut shows first two sections. Made of hard- 
wood—dark cherry finish—41 1% inches when 
extended—folds down to 15 inches. 

Top is 43% inches in diameter. Similar Tri- 
pods in four sections catalogued at $7.50. 
These are new. While they last our price 
will be $2.95. 


W ILLO oe Y 


WOWest 32St.°-°- 
Branch Store—118 W. 44th Street, New York 


The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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P. A. of Wisconsin 


A complete program of entertainment and 
social activities has been planned by carl Thomas 
and C. R. Reierson for those who will attend the 
annual convention of the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of Wisconsin, to be held in Madison, 
Wis., August 14th, 15th and 16th. Arrangements 
for the business sessions, which will include 
addresses and demonstrations, have been pre- 
pared by Henry S. Miller, Fond du Lac, president 
of the association. 

The convention will open at 10 o'clock, August 
14th, in the Cameo Room of the Beaver Building 
with the registration of delegates. Visitors will 
have a chance to get acquainted at an informal 
mixer to be held between 11 and 12 o'clock. 

The sessions will open at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon with the address of welcome to be delivered 
by Mayor I. M. Kittleson, which will be followed 
by an address by President Miller. Governor 
Blaine may also speak at the opening meeting. 
Business sessions will continue throughout the 
three days of the conference. 

The entertainment program for the first day 
includes a boat ride on Lake Mendota, to start 
at 6 o'clock, which will precede a picnic dinner 
and dances at Bernard’s Park. 

On August 15th, the visitors will be taken on 
an auto tour about the city and the drives. The 
annual banquet will open at 6.30 in the Cameo 
Room. Dancing and entertainment are scheduled 
to follow the banquet. 

The entertainment program will be concluded 
with a visit to the state capitol, the university and 
the Forest Products laboratory, on the afternoon 
of the third day of the meeting. 
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Willamette Valley and Portland 
Photographers 


A joint meeting of the Willamette Valley 
Associated Photographers and the Portland Pho- 
tographers was held in Portland, Oregon, July 
14th, at the Sovereign Hotel, where an excellent 
banquet was served to about 50 photographers 
and their wives. O. L. Markham, of Portland, 
presiding. 

Wilfred Gibson, of Victoria, B. C., president 
of the Photographers’ Association of the Pacific 
Northwest, made a short speech and presented 
the valley photographers with their charter. 
President Caffey, of McMinnville, accepted it in 
behalf of the Association, with appropriate 
remarks. 

J. A. Zinn, Jr., of Seattle, madeyan interesting 
plea for attendance at the next convention of the 
Association to be held at Victoria, B. C., August 
28th to 31st inclusive. 

The principal address of the evening was given 
by N. G. Pike, of Pike & O'Neill Company, Port- 
land, on the “Benefits of Organization.” W. H. 


‘Parker, of Salem; R. M. Howells, of Corvallis, 


in short speeches presented to the Portland 
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artists the value that the organization has been 
to each studio which has participated in its 
activities. 

Sunday morning the photographers assembled 
at the Berger Studio, where Mr. Berger illus- 
trated his interesting and unique methods which 
have met with such decided success. Those pres- 
ent felt that the discussion in Mr. Berger’s Studio 
was worth many times the cost of the trip. 


we 
Branching Out 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


In seeking for opportunities for business 
expansion, the photographer may find it 
desirable to look farther afield than he has 
hitherto done. 

The natural thing in trying to increase 
business is to advertise more strenuously to 
the people already being reached, seeking to 
induce them to have pictures made oftener, 
to have higher grades of work done, to 
order larger numbers of prints. This is 
always productive of: business increase, but 
it is not the whole of what may be done. 

Business is to be had by branching out, 
by reaching out farther, by advertising to 
people living at greater distance. In these 
days of easy and swift transportation over 
good roads, people can come twenty or 
thirty miles to your studio much easier than 
they could come ten miles, or in many cases, 
five miles, less than a generation ago. 

Branch out with your advertising and 
seek to interest the people in the smaller 
towns around you and in the country dis- 
tricts. It does not matter that they have 
studios nearer to them. Make it your busi- 
ness to do better work than the smaller fel- 
lows in the villages, and make it your busi- 
ness to bring from the villages and cross- 
roads the photographic business that may 
otherwise go to someone in another town 
within reach. 

You can develop such a reputation around 
your part of the country that people will 
come to consider your studio as the leading 
studio of that section. Spread this reputa- 
tion through advertising. Use every pos- 
sible means to develop the belief that your 
studio is the studio and that it is worth 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots”’ Free 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phone Bryant 6345 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Eps EAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
Eastman Kodak Co.) 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. BELL & CO. 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY 11° West 32d 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


J. SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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For Commercial Photographers 


F. and S. 
Commercial 


Camera 8xXIo 
Bellows Capacity 42 inches 


Provided with every adjustment essential for Commercial 
Photography. Its extra length of bellows permits the use of 
lenses with wide variation in focal Jength. The lens board moves 
independently of the bellows and the lens can be raised or 
lowered considerably without cutting into the image. The 
double swing back 1s reversible and operated easily and quickly. 


F. and S. 


Banquet Camera 
TXT 7" 1 2 xeoee 


Designed for makmg large indoor and general outdoor groups, 
the F. and S. Banquet Camera has special adjustments for over- 
coming the difficulties encountered when working in cramped 
quarters. 

With the camera back in vertical position to hold rectilinear 
lines of an interior, the lens may be tilted and lowered to include 
the greatest number of persons in the picture. Equally suitable 
for general landscape and architectural subjects. 


See them at your Stock House 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer &§ Schwing Department Rochester, Nowe 
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while to come to you, even at considerable 
inconvenience. 

Develop a good mailing list of the people 
most desirable as patrons in villages around 
you and send high-class advertising to these 
people. Do something to show them that 
yours is the most desirable studio to patron- 
It may very likely be the case that 


business can be secured among people at a 


ize. 


distance with less advertising than among 
those nearer at hand, due to there being 
less competition farther away. 


& 


The Nearby and the Distant 


Modern optical skill has furnished the 
photographer with instruments which give 
exceeding wide angle views of the subject 
and also with telephoto lenses. The former 
admit of close approach to the object and 
the latter present a good-size image of some 
distant object which forms only a small 
part of the scene when it is viewed with 
an ordinary lens. But the great diversity 
presented in photographs obtained at vary- 
ing distances is not always taken into con- 
sideration when selection is made of a lens 
for particular work. 

The peculiar feature of the telephoto lens 
is made use of with avidity by those who 
believe that the photographic reproduction 
obtained by its use has a more natural ap- 
pearance, but disappointment in this par- 
ticular is apt to occur, especially if there 
is architecture displayed in the distant view. 
With the employment of a wide-angle lens, 
that is to say, wide-angle as compared with 
the telephoto lens, if we photograph a scene, 
in the distance of which we have presented 
a house as a feature, we have on our ground- 
glass this house presented with the roof 
lines strongly inclined in perspective, while 
the foot lines have a corresponding upward 
direction. 

Now, if we substitute a lens not having 
the same angle, that is, one of longer focal 
length, and increase the distance about ten 
times, say, in order to make the size of 
the building the same as in the short-focus 


ae 


P. H. KANTRO .- Portage, Wis. 


Hee! prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


x opak | KODAK a ener | 


f sang : a 

| Our 4 immense aa of DELIVERY § 
POCKETS (all printed up ready to | 
ship) are at your.service at all times. | 
Window Display Signs. GRATIS. | 


i “conch designe _ Send for Samples and Literature. i 
The Art ae. Adrian, Meh 


EN LARGEMEN oS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
M.S, BRIDEBS Ean 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. iS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—%4 oz. jar - =- 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co., 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 


THE PERFECT BACKING CLOTH 


For Commercial Work 


TRADE MARK 


WARRENTE X 


REGISTERED 


No Paste or Glue Required 
Made in all sizes Write for Samples 


WARREN PRODUCTS CO. 
269 Canal Street New York 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 


An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on, choosing a vocation and 
the exceptional opportunities Vhio- 
togranhvy offers you. 


MOTION PICTURE—COMMERCIAL—PORTRAITURE 
Modern 


Three to six months’ course. Practical instruction. 
equipment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. 


Call or write for Catalog No. 65. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36th St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of 


Photo Miniature 


F some issues we have only two 

or three copies, so if there are 

any in this list that will be helpful, let 
your order come along at once. 


No. 1 Modern Lenses (1899) 

3 Hand-Camera Work 

6 Orthochromatic Photography 

7 Platinotype Process 

11 Developers and Development 

13 Photographing Flowers, etc. 

15 Intensification and Reduction 

18 Chemical Notions for Photog- 
raphers 

21 Albumen 
Printing 

23 Photographic Manipulations 

31 Photographing at Night 

32 Defects in Negatives 

33 The Dark-Room 

34 More About Development 

35 Enlarging Negatives 

37 Film Photography 

38 Color Photography 

39 Photographing Animals 

40 Platinotype Modifications 

43 Photographic Chemicals 

45 More About Orthochromatic 
Photography 

46 Development Printing Papers 

48 Commercial Photography 

50 Studio Construction 

68 Decorative Photography 

69 Printing-Out Papers 

74 Intensifying and Reducing Neg- 
atives 

75 Printing and Enlarging 

76 The Hand Camera 

78 Printing Papers 


and Plain Paper 


NY of the above copies will be 
sent postpaid for 60 cents each. 
Order now. To-morrow we may be 
sold out of the copy you want. The 
demand is constantly increasing. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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view, we get a picture which does not show 
such exaggeration in perspective as that by 
the wider angle, the roof lines and the lens 
lines are not so divergent. Let us now in- 
crease the distance considerably; that is, 
take an object at a much greater distance 
and use our telephoto lens for the purpose, 
so that we may get it of the same size as 
the other two views give it. 

We find that the slope of the roof and 
base have entirely disappeared, and we have 
no perspective view of the building what- 
ever. It looks more like a blank view of 
the front of the house. No angles, a mere 
rectangle with a dividing line. Such a view, 
as we said, naturally disappoints the artistic 
photographer, who is always looking for 
something plastic, who expects relief in the 
pictorial. But he finds in his telephoto pic- 
ture all artistic effect nullified; a flat view 
varied only by differences in light and shade, 
and nothing at all like the view he has 
presented to his normal vision. 

This distortion or bad perspective from 
a pictorial consideration is made especially 
noticeable when an enlargement is made 
from the negative. Not only is there dis- 
tortion annoying to the pictorialist, but, 
what is worse, there is an alteration in the 
expression of the model produced, caused 
by unnecessary enlargement of parts of the 
head or body or certain features of the face 
by reason of closer proximity to the camera. 
Hence we see the importance in all photo- 
graphic work of studying the adaptation of 
the lens to the purpose we desire. 

# 

Teacher: “I thought I told you to sit in the 

seat next to Mary Jones.” 


Willie Wiseacre: “Yes, ma’am, ye did, but 1 

sold it to Tommy Smith for a nickel.” 
ro 

A negro was receiving bricks at the top of a 
ten-story building in Los Angeles, where some 
repair work was going on. Another negro on the 
ground was loading the bricks on the carrier. 
The negro above accidentally dropped a_ brick, 
hitting the one on the ground squarely on the 
head. 

He was very indignant and yelled to the one 
above, “Be a little moah car’ful up thar, nigger. 
That brick hit me and made me bite mah tongue.” 
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The 
Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages 


85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy 
Postage 15 cents extra 


Including Price Lists for Commer- 
cial Work in Two Large Cities 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


A work by a thoroughly com- 
petent and widely experienced 
commercial photographer of the 
highest reputation. 


Every phase of the subject is 
treated with a view for presenta- 
tion of the essentials. The various 
appliances discussed, best meth- 
ods of exposure, illumination and 
graphic presentation to ensure a 
successful outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every 
requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of work of varied 
kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the 
trade photographer but also to the specialist. The application of 
photography is considered in its bearings upon the commercial 
man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and 
the scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different 
kinds of work required. 


List of Subjects Treated : 


Equipment Stoves 
Exteriors Silverware 
Panoramas Copying 
Store Windows Blocking, Staining and 
Furniture Lettering 
Cut Glass Prints and Coloring 
Photography of Colored Building Business 

Objects Plates and Films 
Dark-room Work Banquets 


Blue Prints, Vandykesand Automobiles and Trucks 


Photostats General Merchandise 
Prices Monuments 
Lenses Legal Photography 
Interiors Enlarging 
Machinery Printing 
The Studio Advertising Photography 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


“Let me say that I have read Rose’s book “The Commercial 
Photographer’ with a great deal of pleasure. I really believe it is 
one of the best books I have come across, mainly, because it is 
practical rather than theoretical. I consider it an indispensable 
guide for anyone seriously engaged in photography.”—Austin CG. 
Lescarbourax, Managing Editor Scientific American. 


“In scope and wealth of detail this is by far the most compre- 
hensive handbook to commercial photography thus far published. 
It has the greater merit of being howuchly practical in its informa- 
tion, giving the working methods, formule, and experience of its 
author, a well-known expert in this special field. Mr. Rose has 
given us a manual and reference book which should be on the book- 


shelf of every professional and commercial photographer.”— 
Photo-Miniature. 


“The reader is taken step by step through twenty-nine chapters, 
each one dealing with a distinct phase of the subject, accompanied 
with suitable illustrations. Chapter twenty-eight and twenty-nine 
are reserved for business and very important business at that; 
twenty-eight deals on prices; twenty-nine on business building. 
It is a book that every photographer should have.”—Camera Craft. 


““Mr. Rose deserves well of commercial photographers, for he has 
written an admirable practical manual on the photography of the 
wide diversity of subjects which the commercial photographer is 
asked to undertake. And the publishers have done well by their 
author, for they have provided a luxurious volume, printed through- 
out on heavy art paper and profusely illustrated on almost every 
page with half-tone reproductions. ‘The photographer who is 
learning to qualify himself for this branch of his calling must be a 
most unreceptive individual if the cost of the book is not returned 
to him many times over in the knowledge and guidance which it 
gives him.” —The British Journal of Photography. 


“Tt must be admitted that hitherto the commercial photographer 
has not been too well catered for in the way of text books, but this 
publication meets the requirements. It is quite the best that we 
have yet seen, it covers the ground very completely from the appara- 
tus required to the production of photographs of almost every kind 
for commercial purposes.”—The Photographic Dealer (London). 


“Mr. Rose has handled a very extensive subject in a compre- 
hensive way. The commercial photographer in the larger cities is 
of course a specialist, entirely distinct from the portrait man and 
with totally different problems. In some cases, demands are so 
great that the photographer confines himself to one line of mer- 
chandise to the exclusion of others, as for instance, furniture, etc. 
The photographers who invest in this book can turn a profit on the 
many suggestions it contains.”’—American Photography. 


“This is by far the best book published on the subject of com- 
mercial photography. It is written by an expert-photographer in 
commercial work, who is likewise a capital writer. 

“A careful examination of this admirable work convinces us 
that the object-lessons here presented constitute in themselves a 
real course in commercial photography, which appeals not only to 
the student interested in this department of photographic work, 
but to the commercia! photographer or, as he is generally called, the 
all-around photographer.” —Photo-Era Magazine. 


“This new book by L. G. Rose will find a ready demand. It is 
splendidly printed and illustrated, and we commend it most highly 
to our readers, both portrait and commercial. The portrait man 
should have it handy for he never can tell when he will be called 
upon to do some bit of work out of the regular, and this book will 
help him out at any and all times; the commercial man can afford 
to have it on hand, for many subjects on which he probably is not 
quite conversant are covered thoroughly by Mr. Rose.”—Abel’s 
Photographic Weekly. 


“We recommend the reading of this book to all photographers 
who are engaged in commercial photography or who are likely to 
undertake it. The amateurs also would do well to learn from this 
expose of methods, the procedures and tricks of the hand by reason 
of which one is able to make good reproductions of objects which 
appear difficult and at first apparently impossible. Ifit were trans- 
lated in the French, this work would certainly obtain wide popular- 
ity in all countries where French is spoken.” —Photo Revue, Paris. 


ORDER A COPY TODAY FROM 


Atlantic Photo Supply Co., 319 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 
J. Sussman Photo Stock Co., 223 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
American Photography, 428 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Robey-French Co., 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bass Camera Co., 109 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
Central Camera Co., 124 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., 133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Fowler & Slater Co., 806 Huron Road, Cleveland, O. 

C. Weichsel Co., 1611 Main Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Briggs Photo Supply Co., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Howland & Dewey Co.,510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
W. D. Gatchel & Sons, 5th and Walnut Sts., Louisville, Ky. 
O. H. Peck Co., 112 S. 5th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32d St., New York. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, “Publisher, 


i 


Geo. Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York. 

New York Camera Exchange, 109 Fulton St., New York. 
Schultz Novelty & Sptg. Goods Co., 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Tennant & Ward, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 

Standard Photo Supply Co., 125 Baronne St., New Orleans. 
John Haworth Co., 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
W. S. Bell & Co., 412 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Marks & Fuller, 45 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

Hirsch & Kaye, 218 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 

Francis Hendricks Co., 116 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hyatt’s Photo Supply Co., 417 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gross Photo Supply Co., 1715 Spielbusch Ave., Toledo, O. 
Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. 


636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange 
and Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 
for thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, mini- 
mum charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. 
Additional words, 2 cents each. 

Cash must be sent with order. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

No display allowed. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 
Monday A. M. of the week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


WantTED—Retoucher. Must be able to do fine, 

first-class retouching. Our patrons are used to 
that grade of work and no other will answer. 
Permanent position. H.M. Anschutz, Keokuk, 
Iowa. 


SALESMEN—A large New York photo supply house 

open to engage a number of first-class salesmen 
and demonstrators, who thoroughly know the 
photographic trade, to introduce a well-known 
line of photographic plates, films, roll films, pack 
films, X-ray films and chemicals. Apply in strict 
confidence, giving full particulars. Photo Salesman, 
P. O. Box 279, City Hall Station, New York City. 


HeLe WantTED—A big chance for a high-class 
retoucher; one who can use the knife and air 

brush. State experience. Good salary. Address 

Box 1060, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


SITUATION WANTED—By an A-1 negative re- 
toucher. A. Kellerman, 1219 Floe Avenue, 
Bronx, New York. 


Position WANTED—First-class operator requires 
position with first-class firm. Scotchman. Por- 
traiture ; technical work; amateur finishing and 
frame making. Address Box 1061, care of BuL- 
LETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
PosITION WANTED by an expert commercial and 
zerial camera man. Employed at present, but 
good reasons for desire to change. References 
exchanged. -'S. HioN> Gox, 151] Washington 
Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


For SaLE—Well-equipped studio in city of 40,000 
population, doing a good business. Now is the 
time to buy, just before the holidays. Holiday 
receipts will more than half pay for it. Address 
H. W. C., care of BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For Sate—Large ground-floor studio. Pictou, 

N. S., established 1887, in centre of town, 5 
minutes from Railway Station. Redecorated ; up- 
to-date equipment ; high-class trade ; no other in 
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town; centre of large territory. Extensive prem- 
ises with residential flat above. All modern con- 
veniences. Good reasons for selling. Bargain to 
quick purchaser. The Munro Photographic Studio, 
Pictou, Nova Scotia. 


STuDIO FOR SALE—County seat, city of 20,000 

population; 40,000 surrounding territory. Long 
established. Best reputation. One other studio. 
Fine equipment, including 14x17 camera. Excep- 
tionally large skylight room. Possession given 
immediately if desired. Reason for selling, owner 
has other interests. For particulars, write A. B.C., 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


OTHER OFFERS OF INTEREST 


For SALE—One Pako Dryer, gas heated, good 

condition. One Simplex Automatic Print Dryer, 
good condition. One 5x7 Press Graflex, ten film 
holders, good condition. One No. 17 Zeiss Tessar 
Lens, 8%-in. focus in barrel or with Betax Shutter. 
Address Kelly & Green, Bristol, Virginia, for 
prices and particulars. 


FINISHING PLANT For SALE—Do you want to buy 

a business that you can step into and make 
money? Wonderful possibilities here at Louisville, 
Ky., for alive wire. Possesses two hundred agents; 
Pako equipped throughout; doing $20,000 an- 
nually. An unfortunate occurrence compels me to 
sacrifice. Address Box 1062, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Special attention to 
mail orders. Experienced retouchers. Anchure 
System, 3945 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Cinema Handbook 


By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 


Managing Editor Scientific American 


Flexible Cover 507 pages, gilt edged 
Profusely illustrated 


This well-represented book ot com- 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- 
fessional understanding and _ insight 
into the methods employed to produce | 
the wonderful results seen accom- 
plished upon the screen. 


Emphatically, this little pocket edi- 
tion contains more than is to be had 
from the reading ot many books on 
the subject. It is a handbook in the 
real sense of the word. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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C. O. Luehr has opened a portrait studio in 
Ambrose, N. D. 


George L. Kurtz has opened his new studio in 
Hayward, Calif. 


Mrs. C. W. Boynton has opened a residence 
studio in Pe Ell, Wash. 


E. S. Long is now in his new studio at 4317 
University Way, Seattle, Wash. 


C. A. Laughlin has moved into his new ground- 
floor studio in Shippensburg, Pa. 


James L. Simpson, formerly of Pinckneyville, 
Ili., has opened a studio in Du Quoin, Il. 


George F. Gibbs has opened a commercial 
studio in the Schmidt Building, Davenport, Iowa. 


C. Hazel, of Chicago, has formed a partnership 
with Frank Forber in the Forber Studio, Aledo, 
Ill. 


Joseph R. Jacson, formerly of Ogden, Utah, is 
now in charge of the Lechner Studio, Kem- 
merer, Wyo. 


J. W. Hollowell has purchased the Glendale 
Studio, Phoenix, Ariz., which was formerly con- 
ducted by J. F. Carrigan. 


F. M. Mendenhall, veteran photographer of 
Canton, Ill., has sold his studio to G. A. Addis, 
who has just finished a post-graduate course at 
the Southern School of Photography. 


We learn from the notice in the Scranton 
Republican of July 31st, of the murder of Edward 
Murphy, stepson of J. »chriever, of 
Scranton, Penna. Mr. Murphy held the respon- 
sible position of auditor for the Maloney Oil 
Company; and at the time of his untimely death, 
was in possession of the pay-roll ($70,600) of the 
West End Coal Company of Mocanoqua. He was 
the victim of a cowardly attack of highwaymen, 
who boarded the car whereon he was a passenger. 
Our heartfelt sympathy goes out to Mr. 
Schriever for this great loss of a son; an honor- 
ary member of the community cut down in the 
prime of life by a cowardly villain. 


C. W. Mason, proprietor of the Gregory Photo 
Shop, Gregory, S. D., suffered a severe loss on 
July 11th, when his place of business caught on 
fire, destroying practically all the interior fur- 
nishing, materials and cameras and_ enlarging 
machines. 

The fire started in the afternoon about four 
o'clock. Mr. Mason had just entered the develop- 
ing room and as he went to turn on the electric 
light he received a severe shock due to a defec- 
tive wiring. At the time he was holding a lighted 
cigar in his hand and as he jerked his hand from 
the light socket the cigar fell into a box of films 
which had been discarded. The cigar quickly 
set the films on fire and in a few minutes the 
entire room was in a blaze. Mr. Mason ran out- 
side to give the alarm and when he returned the 
fire had spread so far that it was impossible for 
him to enter the building. Loss is only partly 
covered with insurance. 


Botticelli 
Constable 
Del Sarto 
Hogarth 


636 S. Franklin Square 


§ Here’s your chance to get a thorough 
knowledge of composition by studying 


the Old Masters. 


§ From these little books you may draw 
not only inspiration for true art but you 
may analyze the very construction of 
composition, and upon application of 
the art principles, have a better under- 
standing of the making of a picture. 


§ Our selection is limited, but we have 
been fortunate in securing copies of 

Morland 
Raphael 


‘Raeburn 


Teniers 


Gainsborough Jan Steen 


§ We would suggest that you make a 
second choice should our stock become 
exhausted. 


9 We say this because these little books 
are known and appreciated the world 
over as invaluable aids to the student 
in composition, and whenever they are 
to be had, there is always a ready sale. 


Send 50c for your copy today 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
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A NEW BOOK 


BURNET’S 


} THE AIR BRUSH IN 
oe es PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive work ever written 


The standard work for beginners and on work with the Air Brush, especially as applied 
SAS: Pepi cia mueanate to photography, working up enlargements, etc. 
art school and teacher. 143 PAGES - 45 ILLUSTRATIONS 
Three subjedts treated in one volume: BOUND IN CLOTH 
$2.50 post paid 
The Education of the Eye Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 


one of the most expert workers with the Air 


Practical Hints on Composition Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 


1 trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion 
Light and Shade of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
Bound in cArt Canvas 135 Illustrations worked out course of instruction that could be 


imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 

In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS print. 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia | FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia 


PRICE, $2.00 


Postage, 15 cents extra 


KEEP YOUR COPIES OF THE | 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN A BINDER, handy for reference 


HE only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and se- 

| curely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating same, 

such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or in some 
manner attaching something to it. No strings, clamps, springs or locks 
used. Retains at all times the appearance of a neat and substantially 
bound book and the magazines are just as substantially bound asa =| 
regularly bound book no matter whether there is only one magazine | 
in the Binder or a complete file. L 


Will last for years 
Over 400 sold and not a complaint 


E 
Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. A child can | 
use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined before shipment |} 
and guaranteed to be as represented. i 


The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BuLLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY and resemble 
the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, | 
holding every copy in its proper place. 


We’ve used these Binders in our own office for the past seven (7) years and say that they = 
have proved entirely satisfactory. i 


Price $2.00, Postpaid, or $3.50 with a year’s subscription to the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


We nill gladly refund your money tf the Binder is not all that we say it is 
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Editorial Notes 


Uncle Sam, it is worth noting, teaches 
many young soldiers photography, and at 
the recruiting stations, where the illustrated 
literature is displayed, prominence is made 
of the fact. The Government of the United 
States is probably the largest photographer 
in the world, so to speak, or at any rate, 
there are probably none larger, as the 
camera enters into every ramification of the 
work of administration. 


rs 
“The King is dead—long live the King,” 
said photography on August 3rd. Beside 
the photograph of the lamented Warren 
Gamaliel Harding, in hundreds of thou- 


sands of newspapers all over the world, 
appeared that of his natural, or rather legal 
successor, Calvin J. Coolidge, the Vice- 
President, who automatically succeeded to 
the Chief Magistracy. To many, photog- 
raphy talked more eloquently than the 
printed word. Everybody understands or 
appreciates a photograph; not everybody 
reads much more than headlines—especially 
in large cities. 


a? 
ow 


All officers and members of the 
army nurse corps are officially ordered to be 
photographed in the future on the recom- 
mendation of General Pershing, according 
to an order received at the Presidio, 
California. This should create considerable 
business for photographers in the district. 
These photographs are to be added to the 
individual records of the officers and nurses. 
Once more we have the opportunity of 
observing that photography enters into 
every department of the life of the people. 


army 


a2 
25 


Another attempt is to be made, we per- 
ceive, to interest the general public in films 
of microscopic subjects. At times during 
the past twenty years the matter 
engaged practical attention not always with 
Louis H. Tothurst has been work- 


has 
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ing assiduously along these lines and his 
pictures are to be taken in hand by a releas- 
ing corporation. There are no more fasci- 
nating subjects than these: they interest, 
they amuse, they educate. But the titling 
and explanations have to be very explicit in 
order to reach the level of intelligence of 
movie audiences. Of course no great diffi- 
culty presents itself with scientific and non- 
theatrical audiences to whom these subjects 
are a never ending source of delight. 
go 

Recently, at the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington, we saw some calotype prints 
that were made over seventy years ago, and 
in spite of being constantly in a brilliant 
light, were in an elegant state of preser- 
vation, which shows that careful manipu- 
lation will make a print permanent. 

ee 

The “permanence” of bromide prints 
crops up again, some thirty year old 
specimens being quoted as showing little or 
nochange. This is all the more interesting in 
virtue of the fact that at or about the time of 
its introduction doubts were cast on the per- 
manency of the results given by this method 
of printing. A reference to the old journals 
will show that much controversy was waged 
on the matter. Permanence is, of course, a 
relative term. Nobody has cause for dis- 
satisfaction if a photographic print keeps 
in condition for a third of a century. The 
Vitrified enamel is probably the most per- 
manent thing in photography. 

The “blotter” as a medium for advertise- 
ment is not new. It has the advantage of 
being somewhat perennial, particularly if a 
calendar is associated. 

Henry Vollmer sends us a blotter adver- 
tising card which certainly calls attention 
to the subject matter, both by the photo- 
graph and the direct call in the text. ‘Write 
to him’ and get a copy. Henry’ Vollmer, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


a 
nd 


Ay glance at the records of photography 
reveals the undoubted fact that few of its 
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professors have been specially trained for 
the work. ‘Tuition is available, both in this 
country and Europe, but so far the profes- 
sional ranks do not appear to be surfeited 
with those who have, in a way, graduated 
from these schools. At least, that is our 
experience. Are we alone in this? Are we 
mistaken? Maybe our readers will furnish 
us with evidence to the contrary, if it exists, 
as it probably does. 
we 
Most of the successtul photographers that 
we have met have started in some other line 
of business. This would appear to indicate 
that a commercial training is of greater 
value than an artistic one, in the pecuniary 
sense. Photography, of course, is free to 
all. It is not a profession in the strict mean- 
ing of the term. Anybody can go in for it— 
in fact at one time it was looked upon as a 
refuge for those who had failed in other 
things—almost like a life insurance agent. 
cod 
“The mind is the standard of the man.” 
If a man gives his mind to the practice of 
photography there is no reason why he 
should not make a success of it. Success is 
purely a matter of application and concen- 
tration. Nobody makes a success of any- 
thing who is not in love with his work. And 
so here we have the explanation why so 
many people take up professional photog- 
raphy. They like it and liking it they make 
a success of it in greater or less degree. 
Scattered over the earth there are large 
numbers of “little” photographers of whom 
one seldom, if ever, hears, yet who are suc- 
cessful in a modest way. 
we 
We constantly come across such men. 
They do not seek publicity. They are con- 
tent with their lot in life. Why not? Happi- 
ness consists largely in contentment. 
Ambition and its realization does not always 
bring happiness—in fact it is notorious that 
the outstanding figures in the world’s history 
have not been happy. So there is much to 
be said in favor of photography as a peace- 
ful pursuit which enables one to make both 
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ends meet and live happily in the fear of the 
Lord. The latter being of prime impor- 


tance. 
%& 


After all, the amassing of money is not 
the be all and end all of existence. The world 
would be an intolerable place to live in if 
it were. The arts and sciences render 
human existence endurable and photography 
plays its part in the mission. Civilization 
progresses slowly. If we all played our 
parts according to the dictates of our con- 
sciences what an agreeable place to live on 
the earth would be! So Professor Slosson 
is not far wrong in crediting photography 
with playing a great part in influencing 
civilization. 

we 


Character 


Did you ever indulge your humorous pro- 
clivity by watching the average likeness- 
taker at his work? There is a good deal of 
fun in a photographic studio, and one may 
there get many an exemplification of the 
human equation. The portraitist at his 
work functionates too much, he makes too 
much of his profession, even if he does not 
wear long hair and a velvet jacket, he is 
over-refined, too agreeable, too complaisant. 
He is not any more his real self than the 
individual under treatment, who is there 
being overwhelmed with his suavity. 

No wonder the sitter doesn’t feel as he 
wants to feel, and no wonder the operator 
tries his “abracadabra.” “Look pleasant, 
please.” “A little more cheerful.” It may 
be hard to study character, and, no doubt, he 
who understands human nature gets out of 
the profession and advances to a position in 
the diplomatic corps. Nevertheless, any 
degree of success in an operation is largely 
dependent on his ability to analyze char- 
acter. He might arrive at some conclusion, 
even in the few hasty moments allotted him, 
and having arrived at some point of standing 
in estimating the individuality of his sitter 
he might try to indicate the subject’s general 
manner rather than seek to depict, in his 


! 


: 
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despair of getting indication of personality, 
only that stereotyped smile “that won’t come 
off.””. And because that smile is in the por- 
trait so persistent, it is the more annoying 
the oftener we look at the photograph. It 
smiles only the first time we see it, ever after 
it is a grin, until it almost becomes unnatural 
looking and, apparently, hypocritical to the 
person represented. 

There are two portraits by two renowned 
artists, Reynolds and Romney. Doctor 
Johnson sat to Reynolds. Romney under- 
took to characterize the poet Cowper. Here 
are two noted characters worldwide known 
in their works, and we have thus a guide 
to enable us to criticize the way in which the 
painters present them to our judgment. 

How does Reynolds go about giving us 
the true image and superscription of Doctor 
Johnson? His knowledge of him was so 
intimate, or, rather, his ability to properly 
appreciate the man, was so excellent that we 
have in the portrait manifestation of his 
peculiar temperament for disputation, that 
autocratic way Johnson had of argumen- 
tatively wrestling with his opponent till he 
threw him. 

The picture is so true to life, so indi- 
vidual, that it is more than a portrait. It is 
a composite of the man Johnson per se. The 
intensity, the fervor, the blunt honesty, the 
vehemence of his disposition, all in one. 
The painter had found the key that opened 
the wards of the inner man, and showed all 
the furniture therein. 

Now, Reynolds might have painted John- 
son quite otherwise. He might have flattered 
him a little, reduced the John Bull look a 
little, and maybe, the old doctor, blunt and 
honest as he was, might have been suscep- 
tible of a little flattering. We might have 
had a picture of Johnson like we have of 
some of our modern men of note, where the 
chief aim and purpose of the painter is to 
make his subject look distinguished—just 
what Romney did with poor, modest, retir- 
ing, gentle Cowper. Made the most 
unassuming of poets fling back his head, 
brace up and look like a hero—a man of the 
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world—that possessed a will of his own. 
Reynolds’ picture is as enjoyable as Bos- 
well’s life, but what a false idea of the 
mental make-up does Romney gives us of 
the poet Cowper. 
we 

Courage 

C. H. CLAUDY 

Photography is an art as well as a busi- 
ness; it is a business based on an art. The 
art is primary and the business is secondary ; 
because before a man can make any great 
success in the photographic business, he 
must be an artist. 

In the great art galleries are many paint- 
ings worth each a thousand dollars, but we 
can easily get a copyist to make us what 
seems to be a perfect reproduction of that 
picture for fifty dollars. It is done every 
day. 

The difference between the two, that of 
the courageous creator and the imitator, is 
the difference between art and business, suc- 
cess and failure. The originator of the 
pictures 1S ithe who deserved and 
received ‘the, bigw reward ; ee riiseeiimiettad 
receives merely days wages for his work. 

There is no branch of art in which this 
same principle does not hold good. It is 
the courageous creator who reaps the big 
success, the big name and the big pecuniary 
reward. To the imitator comes the skimmed 
milk of art. 

Instructors in art schools have to guard 
against the danger that in teaching the 
rudiments of painting with its necessary 
copying the work of masters both in char- 
coal and in oils, the pupil will lose his 
originality and become a mere copyist. In 
the best schools of art, courageous origi- 
nality is encouraged. While every pupil is 
taught the principles of form and color, he 
is earnestly urged to use them in any 


man 


original way which is not inaccurate. 
Photographers paint pictures with light 
and shade, in black and white. The under- 
lying principle of all portrait art requires 
the artist to retain the likeness; originality 
comes in the way the operator uses light and 
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shade to accentuate, to tone down, to 
improve, to add the artistic touch to a por- 
trait. 

This not only requires artistic ability but 
also a back bone, a high courage to follow 
one’s own originality and daring to do it 
differently. The mere copyist in photog- 
raphy differs from the master largely 
because he lacks courage to follow his own 
convictions and get away from the standard 
type of photograph. 

Pioneer work is that which produces new 
methods, new mediums and new effects. 

The work of the pioneer in any profession 
is far reaching. The voyage of Columbus 
cost seven thousand dollars but 
all history will continue to record the far- 
reaching results of the experiment. 

Many men would have been willing to 
have endured the hardships undergone by 
Columbus, to have been granted the page in 
history which 1s his. Hundreds would have 
been glad to have worn his chains, had they 
been guaranteed the reward which came to 
him as the result of his courage; if they had 
known beforehand what was to be the out- 
come of that voyage. 

Columbus had the high courage which is 
inherent in every pioneer, not the less that 
he had no conception of the high service he 
was rendering humanity. Many things (and 
most big ones) have to be taken on faith. 

Most of us have to cross the trackless 
ocean to follow the lead of our own con- 
victions. All new and beautiful lands lie 
overseas. | | 

Photography has many new worlds to 
discover. There are many experiments now 
being carried on by scientists which are 
quite outside the regular practice of the pho- 
tographic profession. All praise to this 
branch of pioneer work, even though it 1s 
hardly in the line of the daily work of the 
portrait artist. 

But there are new ideas, new adaptations 
of old ideas, new processes to produce 
artistic effects, which any photographer can 


‘use. The man who has the courage to take 


them up and follow them through is the one 
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Editorial Notes 


Congratulations to Carl K. Frey, of 
Utica, N. Y., who has completed. half a 
century of studio work and is regarded as 
the leading photographer of that city. Mr. 
Frey has won many honors and medals. He 
appears to be in the best of health and spirits 
and we wish him a long continuance of both. 
After all, the successful pursuit of profes- 
sional photography is not a bad way of pass- 
ing one’s mundane existence. You might 
choose a worse one. 

w 

The Washington Star prints an article 
appreciative of the work of John Clancey, 
who in the service of the Government, has 
_ built a camera 6 feet long, 4 feet wide and 


The spirit of photography—its psychol- 
ogy, in fact, permeates the world. It is 
omnipresent. An intelligent use of the eyes 
shows that the photograph is, in the com- 
mon phrase, all over the place. It is only 


when we do this that we realize how big a 


part it plays in the life of the people. We 
do not do without it because we cannot. It 


‘penetrates into every nook and cranny of 


numau activities. Walk along any com- 
mercial thoroughfare, look in the store 
windows and you will assuredly see photo- 
graphs there in some form or guise. 
ra 

Is it not, then, a wonderful thing for 
diffusing knowledge and _ information? 
What should we do without it? Or, rather, 
could we? Of course we could, if we had 
to, but it would be like parting with a vital 
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necessity of daily life: water, or air, or 
light.. So its absence is virtually incon- 
ceivable—or conceding it to be conceivable, 
it is not thinkable. And now that the fall 
season is imminent, we are to see greater 
activities than ever in all branches of pho- 
tography. 
we 

The other day we had the pleasure of 
examining a number of Raylo prints, made 
by the Raylo Process, of Color Photog- 
raphy, and ‘twas remarkable how true to 
life every print showed and _ without 
variation. 

The Raylo Process is not a difficult one 
and a short description will prove inter- 
esting. 

First, the user of the Raylo camera makes 
but one negative. There is only one plate 
per exposure and three impressions are 
automatically made on this one plate— 
3% x 134. The three color separation 1s 
secured with the Raylo camera in practi- 
cally the same operation that one uses when 
photographing in black and white. As to 
printing, the three monochromes are secured 
simultaneously, so that there is only one 
printing instead of three. The single Raylo 
plate containing the three impressions is 
placed in the enlarging camera and focused 
on the one color sheet, which contains three 
patches of the sensitive printing chemical. 

we 

The tragic side of airplane photography 
in times of peace offers sad enough reading 
in all conscience. Recently two airplane 
photographers were burned to death. They 
had gone up to make sub-division photo- 
graphs, the machine went wrong and the 
gruesome tragedy occurred. Most people, 
we apprehend, are content to remain on 
solid ground for the terms of their natural 
lives. The minority who go up in the air, 
literally incur all sorts of risks. 

ri 

Fred L. Hacking, the Vancouver photog- 
rapher, has returned to his studio after a 
20,000 miles trip in Japan, China, Siam and 
other parts of the Orient. He photographed 
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in forbidden parts of Siam, and is evidently 
a young man of courage, spirit and enter- 
prise. He also had motion picture experi- 
ence. He expects his broadening experi- 
ences to be of much value to him in his busi- 
ness. Sodowe. Nothing like travel, obser- 
vation and the application of the experiences 
so obtained to the application of the work in 
hand. Some of the most successful photog- 
raphers that we know have been great 
travelers. | 
cd 

A child’s brain was recently photographed 
at Pennsylvania University. “All the 
same,” remarks the Pittsburgh Sun, “it will 
be some while before we shall drop into the 
photographers and -sit for brain portraits.” 
Some while? No, a long while, brother; 
not at all, in fact. The success of the 
unique and daring experiment has led to 
some pointless writing on the subject here 
and there in the newspapers. But the least 
harm it does is to advertise photography and 
amuse readers. 

& 

The BuLLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY notes 
with sorrowful satisfaction the enormous 
place which photography has filled in 
supplying mementoes of the late Warren 
Harding, as he will probably be known 
to history. Besides the newspaper illustra- 
tions many millions of enlargements have 
apparently been supplied to the public. 
Death has made him the outstanding figure 
in men’s minds and hearts all over the 
world. And photography played a dignified 
part in these mournful tributes. 

no 

There is to be a complete motion picture 
and photographic laboratory on Z. R. 1, the 
navy’s rigid airship now being completed at 
Lakehurst, N. J., so that negatives can be 
made and printed from during the flights. 
“In time of war, this will be of great mili- 
tary value.” If we had our way, we would 
prevent such lines as this appearing in print. 
The talk of war makes war; the human race 
‘needs peace, not war to aid it in its develop- 
ment. The only people who profit by wat 
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are the greedy money barons who keep the 
world in a constant state of ferment by their 
lust for wealth. 
rd 
The Kiwanis Club of Philadelphia, at 
one of its recent luncheons, had some of the 
secrets of illustrations for commercial pur- 
poses explained to it. Photography, it was 
shown, could be made to give a certain 
atmosphere to any community—Oriental 
objects, for example, being photographed in 
connection with tourists traveling through 
the Orient. The speakers, we read, dwelt 
on the effect of climatic and geographic sug- 
gestion. The field of combination or com- 
posite photography is a vast one and our 
observation goes to show that advertisers 
are always susceptible to the presentation of 
“nifty” ideas in commercial photography— 
especially is this the case with pictures for 
catalogues, magazines and newspaper adver- 
tising. 
we 
Beauty contests are going on all over the 
country. The successful girls are to repre- 
sent their States at the Atlantic City 
Carnival shortly. One of them will be 
chosen queen or “Miss America.” Photog- 
raphy is the basis of this contest. An 
enormous amount of business must be done 
in the negative taking and printing. Some- 
body must profit, as well as the newspapers 
and the cut makers. Girls enter these con- 
tests by the hundred thousand. The judges 
are not to be envied for although they may 
not hear them, they are obviously the targets 
for some critical comments. We know. We 
have judged beauty and other photographic 
competitions—once we “judged” over 
20,000 prints almost single handed. 
wt 
A perusal of the current literature of pho- 


tography reveals the unquestioned fact that_ 


as time goes on the business of it is becom- 
ing more and more profitable. Illingworth, 
a humble photographic enlarger within the 
_Tecent memory of this writer, died the other 
day, after a career as a manufacturer of 
films and papers, leaving $700,000; not a 
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bad fortune for a side line in photography. 
And there are others equally to be noted 
for their prosperity and success. Properly 
attacked and practiced, every branch of pho- 
tography is capable of yielding profits in the 
right hands. 
© 

The fact of the matter is that success in 
photography is brought about by the same 
means as it is in other paths of endeavor, 
namely, by work. To requote a familiar 
quotation, “A successful studio is really one 
quarter photographic skill, three quarters 
business ability.” This rule is of general 


application. A sharp business man makes 
money out of anything simply because 
money making is his business. And in 
photography, one can point to many 


instances where the successful ones knew 
little of the subject but made much money 
out of it. 

rcs 

Arriving at these conclusions one is 

tempted, at times, to take a sombre view of 
of the value: of “‘artesidealss ss tlistory sin 
photography shows that art has had pretty 
much to be its own reward—material suc- 
cess has rarely rewarded the _ idealist. 
The path is strewn with financial failures. 
On the other hand the artists have lived 
their lives according to their lights, and that 
is something to be said and to be thankful 
for. They have left “footprints on the 
sands of time” to inspire others with their 
ideals, without which the world would be a 
poor enough place to live in. 

co 


Size of Plate and Effect 


The size of the plate on which the subject 
is projected, in other words, dimension of 
image, is looked upon as a matter of individ- 
ual choice, without consideration whether 
there is any visual difference as regards the 
appearance and character of the DICIUTC mals 
the effect identical whether one elects, say a 
four by five or an eight by ten plate? 

Before going further in discussion, let us 
premise that few appreciate the fact that 
considerable practice is required before the 
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photographer gets acquainted with the 
peculiarities of the lens he uses when chang- 
ing from a shorter to a longer focus lens. 

If the focal length of the lens bears the 
same relationship to the length and breadth 
of the plate, small or large, then exactly the 
same extent of subject will be included on 
both plates, but the picture on the larger 
plate will be on a proportionally larger scale 
and why? 

A twelve or an eighteen inch focus lens 
gives exactly the same amount of subject 
when put from the same point of view on an 
eight by ten plate that a six inch focus does, 
say on a five by seven plate, but note the 
distance between any two corresponding 
points on the larger plate is much more than 
it is on the smaller plate. ‘This increase of 
scale necessitates a greater minimum of 
exposure (as a blank space) than may be 
effective on the smaller plate. 

Such presentations are worthy the con- 
sideration of the pictorialist. For to get 
the same depth of definition on the larger 
plate, a smaller size stop, of course, might 
be used, but this lends itself to a necessary 
increase of time. Quick work is com- 
promised, as the focal length increases with 
the corresponding increase of area. A 
larger negative, therefore, and the print like- 
wise, or what is the same thing, the large 
picture would be less brilliant than the 
smaller picture, taken under identical con- 
ditions. 

There are a few pictorialists who believe 
that brilliancy is sometimes a desirable 
artistic asset, and to them it is of some 
moment where there is a chance of losing 
such quality. It is evident that there is a 
material falling off in such feature in pro- 
portion as the scale of the picture increases, 
depending upon the nearness of the relations 
of the lights and shadows in the respective 
areas. And that is why one is frequently 
disappointed with the enlargement from a 
small copy. The large picture loses so much 


of the snap of the print direct from the 


small negative. 
There is a tendency to more or less flat- 
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ness and lack of contrast in light and shade, 
the chiaroscuro seems different in propor- 
tion of augmentation as the scale is 
extended. The aerial perspective is often 
obliterated. Hence, the pictorialist cannot 
expect the enlargement to invariably possess 
those distinctive virtues he so admired in 
the small picture taken with a certain lens. 
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Indispensable 
C. H. CLAUDY 

“Thomas is indispensable in your estab- 
lishment, isn’t he?” the veteran was asked. 

“Tf I thought so, I would fire him tomor- 
row,” answered the photographic old timer. 
“T do not mean it would be Thomas’ fault 
if he were indispensable. It would mean 
I had built my business wrong. 

“T have a dozen people in my place. If 
the success of the whole place depended on 
Thomas, it would be best for me to face 
the situation at once and rebuild the whole 
business. I cannot afford to have my 
prosperity and the positions of all my people 
depending on the sudden whim of one man. 
Suppose some rival of mine gave Thomas 
a position at higher wages than I can pay 
He would leave me. Suppose that 
Thomas gets hern-minded and walks across 
the street and a truck runs over him, leay- 
ing an inquest as a result? 

“My business would not support a dozen 
people if built in that way. I must have 
what theatrical people call an understudy 
for every position in my _ establishment. 
There must be no indispensable people. It 
I hadn’t brought Thomas into my place and 
made him the active manager of it, then I 
would have been indispensable. Now that 
he is there and is making such a wonderful 
success, my own death would hardly make 
a ripple on the surface of my business. | 
want my business to live after me. For 
that reason I put Thomas in. Just behind 
him is another man being carefully trained 
as his understudy and ready to step into his 
shoes. So it goes all through the place. 

“Vacation time is just over in my studio. 
This is the time of year when I test out my 


him. 
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understudies. I insist that every person in 
the place take a vacation every year, just so 
that I may test out the person whose job it 
is to fill the vacationer’s shoes. I remember 
one old time operator who told me in con- 
fidence that he hadn’t had a vacation in 
fifteen years and did not dare take one 
because his employer thought the place 
could not run without him, and he did not 
want him to find out any different. 

“At vacation time every one moves up. 
When the head of the reception room 
leaves, her assistant takes her place. It is 
thus with my operator, my developer, my 
printer and my retoucher. At vacation 
time the understudy gets a chance to show 
his metal. I always give them free hand in 
the department, explaining to others that 
this particular person is in absolute charge. 
I do not mind telling you that some of the 
best people I have ever had, have been 
developed in just this way. 

“In my place more than one employee 
would be a bit nervous if they knew how 
well satisfied I would be if they would take 
a sudden notion to leave and let the under- 
study step into their shoes. Some, who 
thought they were indispensable, have hit 
me for an unearned raise and were sur- 
prised to find that I would be glad to have 
them go at any time. They did not under- 
stand why, but at vacation time I had 
realized that the understudy gave more 
promise than the principal. 

“It works just as well the other way, too. 
Many times I have had an understudy fall 
down showing plainly they were not fit to 
carry the burden. Then I shift people 
around in my establishment in order that 
another person might be ready for a try- 
Out next vacation time. 

“Much of the strength within men is 
hidden, awaiting the occasion to reveal it. 
The photographer who does not give his 
employees full opportunity to develop 
either strength or weakness, is not playing 
fair with himself or with the people under 
him. 


“Recently the head of a department in a 


ofl 


large establishment suddenly severed his 
connections with the firm. His work fell 
on the shoulders of a young man of twenty- 
five. This young man rose to the occasion, 
and in a very short time was conceded to 
be a better and more constructive man than 
the one who had left. He had been with 
the concern for several years and was 
known as bright, but his phenomenal suc- 
cess was a surprise to both his employer 
and: himself. 

“There are people in all establishments 
who have ability of which we do not ayail 
ourselves. There are people working with 
you who are able to take responsibility off 
your shoulders if you gave them a chance. 
If you are positive they could not, you owe 
both them and yourself a trial. If they are 
not ‘there,’ it is better they leave you and 
get into a piace where they can succeed. It 
is bad business to keep on a pay roll a man 
who cannot advance. Better let him go and 


put in an untried man who may come 
through. 
“You are entitled to at least the latent 


Now lave 
It 1s yours by 
The only way you can tell how 
much of this latent ability you are wasting, 
is to give your people a try-out. 

“Your employees are entitled to have a 
try-out that they may show the ability they 
have. Nothing destroys initiative and 
progress so much as for an employer to 


ability of your employees. 
bought it and paid for it. 


right. 


take every responsibility on his own 
shoulders. 
“Do vour “workers. KnoOwsetneinoeown 


strength? Do you know the strength of the 
people who work alongside you every day? 
Is it possible that you, of all men in the 
world, can look at a man and judge his 
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Photograph which won the Individual Cup, Commercial Section, at the National Convention. 
ability? ‘Try them out and give them free 


reign until they win or hang themselves.” 

The old timer was right when he said that 
no business is soundly built which is 
founded on the ability of any one man, 
proprietor or employee. It is an unsound 
business which can not let any man in it 
drop out and the business still go on. 

It takes but a casual glance at any daily 
paper to see that any one may die any day. 
People are doing it right along. In fact, 
the great majority of people are dead. But 
if each person along the line can move up 
and be ready to fit into the job, it doesn’t 
matter to the business ! 


we 


Customer—‘“I'd like to see something cheap in 
a straw hat.” ‘ 

Clerk—‘Try this one on. 
your left.” 


The mirror is at 


‘‘ This is Photo Week ”’ 


Imagine what the effect on the com- 
munity would be if, in every photographer’s 
show-case throughout the country, an 
attractive sign bearing the above or a similar 
message appeared the week of September 
10th-15th—unquestionably a great rush of 
business. 

National 
very near. 


Photograph Week is near— 
Only a few days more remain 
for the photographer to put into practice 
the urgings on the subject published in the 
BULLETIN OF PHoToGRAPHY, June 13th, 
August 15th and 22nd. 

What is National Photograph Week? It 
is an opportunity for the photographer to 
persuade the public to be photographed 
during that week—a concerted effort vary- 
ing in details of inducements, publicity, 
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arguments, on the part of the photographer 
to impress the public, with the necessity and 
the duty of being photographed during that 
week. By forcibly impressing the date and 
its meaning on the public mind, the Week 
can be made an annual National celebration. 

Photographers! National Photograph 
Week is near, September 10th-15th. Arise 
and advertise! Sweep and garnish your 
studios. “Hang out your banners on your 
outer walls’—we mean your show-cases. 

Offer every reasonable inducement to the 
public to visit your studios and be photo- 
graphed. Some ates. (1) 
Reduced prices in special cases, (2) Free 
sittings to grandfathers and grandmothers, 
(3) Music, (4) Special styles for that week 
only, (5) News items in the local papers, 
(6) Free or complimentary pictures in 
special cases, (7) A special mail campaign 
reminding the public of National Photo- 
graph week. 

National Photograph week is near—get 


suggestions 


busy on it! 


Individual Cup, won by the Kaufmann & Fabry Co. 
at the National Convention 


cad 


won at the National Convention by the 
nmercial Photographers’ Association 


Cup which wa 
Chicago Co 


% 
Panchromatic Portraiture 


Now that tank development has become a com- 
monplace of the studio, and the last difficulty in 
the way of using panchromatic plates has thus 
been removed, it may be worth while to point 
out the great advantage of using panchromatic 
plates in conjunction with half-watt lamps upon 
sitters who, from freckles or other unequal color- 
ing of the skin, provide too much work for the 
retoucher. It is only by a careful test between 
an ordinary or even an orthochromatic plate and 
a panchromatic that the extent of the improve- 
It has been found that 


ment can be realized. 
under similar conditions the lighting appears 
softer a panchromatic negative than in an 
ordinary one. With very deep yellow hair, 
especially if conjoined with blue drapery, a pale 
yellow filter may be used with advantage, but 
care must be taken not to overdo the correction, 
or the result will appear somewhat insipid. If 
too dark a filter be used, deep golden hair will 
appear as if flaxen, which is wrong.—British 
Journal of Photography. 
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“My husband,’ complained the young wife, “is 
so puritanical. He doesn’t believe in theatres, 
dancing, bridge or any of the modern forms of 
amusement.” 

“Indeed!” said her confidant. Then soothingly: 
“But remember, my dear, you took him for better 
or worse.” 

“T know,” was the reply, “and I can’t help think- 
ink how much better it would be if he were 


worse.” 
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The Code of Ethics 


It is quite evident that some members 
have completely overlooked the fact that in 
applying for membership in the Association, 
they have subscribed to the Code of Ethics 
and agreed to observe it while endeavoring 
to promote the welfare of professional pho- 
tography. 

One form of violation appears, 1n one part 
of the country or another, just as regular 
as the National Convention is held, and 
always immediately following. This is the 
claim of false or ungained honors in the 
Picture Salon and making such claims pub- 
licly in a way that broadcasts disparaging 
inferences on fellow photographers in the 
same city. Surely the field of advertising 1s 
broad enough to admit of full credit for 
excellence of workmanship, without having 
to boast of super-excellence, a little better 
It is doubtful if 
the gain in customers by this style of pub- 


than anybody else in town. 


licity will offset the loss of more select 
patronage, who are able to judge the quality 
of a competitor’s work and will scorn the 
egotist. 

Another breach of the Code, which 
appears most any time of the year, is the 
re-photographing of prints or proofs. Steal- 
ing is the plain everyday word for it. 

Among authors, the same principle with 


slight modifications, is given the exclusive | 


term—Plagiarism, which, though often 


leading to suspicion, is rather difficult to 
prove. 

Photographers are not encumbered with a 
mysterious name for a common, debasing 
act, nor are they confronted with great 
difficulties in proving an offense. Placed 
side by side, retouching may have effected 
a change in the lighting or fullness of 
features, but sufficient evidence will remain 
to reveal the similarity of copy and original. 

Still another violation of good principle, 
while not incorporated in the Code of 
Ethics, is persistence to membership in the 
Association, regardless of unpaid dues. 
Some folks seem to think the P. A. of A. is 
a Masonic Order—‘‘Once a member, always 
a member,” that once having paid their 
dues for a certain year, they are entitled to 
use the same old Association Emblem, with 
date removed, on their letter-heads, to con- 
tinue the window transparency and, in other 
ways, claim the prestige of a member in 
good standing.’ The membership card, brass 
plate and current Association Emblem are 
the only authentic evidence of paid-up mem- 
bership, so it behooves the “live-wires” of 
the Association to keep their visible tokens 
in evidence and let the other fellow hang 
himself. 

The day is coming, and not far distant, 
when the Association will be able to legis- 
late against the above offenses and provide 
punishment befitting the case. 
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Placing the Figure 


An apparently simple task, the correct 
placing of the figure upon the plate, is a 
rather common stumbling-block for many 
portrait photographers. The modern prac- 
tice of trimming the print to suit the subject 
allows of correction to a certain extent, but 
very often it 1s necessary to cut down to a 
size much smaller than that which was 
ordered, so that the photographer has either 
to resort to enlargement or to send out a 
distinctly inartistic production. While there 
are no definite rules as to what should be 
included in a photograph or what position 
the figure should occupy, any error in this 
direction is readily perceptible to anyone 
with a modicum of taste. The portrait may 
be excellent as far as technique and expres- 
sion is concerned, but it will never be really 
satisfactory if this one point is overlooked. 

The most common error, and one which 
many otherwise skilful operators fall into, 
is that of placing the figure too low upon the 
mate. The effect is that of dwarfing the 
sitter or, at least, giving the impression that 
he is shipping out of the picture. This is, 
of course, the result of pure carelessness, 
and is often due to the practice of using 
lines drawn upon the ground glass to denote 
the various sizes, instead of having a mask 
which just includes the area of the trimmed 
print for each size. The ordinary masks, as 
used in a repeating-back camera, answer the 
Barpose to a certain extent, but they are 
necessarily rather larger than the trimmed 
print; it is therefore better to use a mask 
of the correct size fixed in contact with the 
ground glass, the edge of which, being 
clearly defined, shows the limit of the 
picture. This device is, however, merely a 
mechanical aid, and does not make up for 
lack of judgment. The position of the 
figure must be chosen to suit the subject. 
For example, a heavily-built sitter placed 
high upon the plate tends to appear colossal, 
while a spare one placed at what may be 
considered a normal height is apt to look 
rather insignificant. It is an axiom in por- 


trait work that the physical peculiarities of 
the sitter should not be emphasized, and 
that as far as possible each sitter should 
approach an average size. This may not be 
high art, but it is what is not unreasonably 
expected. Thus, in the case of a rather 
short, stout woman it is not advisable to 
make a full length portrait, but to make a 
three-quarter length, ending just above the 
hem of the skirt. This leaves the total 
height in uncertainty, and gives the impres- 
sion of a more or less graceful figure. The 
subterfuge cannot very well be adopted in 
the case of a male sitter, so that the difficulty 
has to circumvented by taking him 
sitting. 

Bust portraits often have an awkward 
appearance, which is due to their termi- 
nation at the wrong point. It may be 
safely assumed that in neither sex should 
the picture end at the waist, or in some 
cases where the waist should be. Nothing 
is more offensive than truncated arms; 
either a three-quarter length, showing the 
hands, or a large head are the only accept- 
able alternatives. A large head should 
always be placed so that there is a little 
more room in the direction to which the face 
is turned than there is behind. It is, how- 
ever, affectation to leave half the paper in 
the front of the face blank, as some self- 
styled artists have done. With regard to 
head room, it is not usual to allow more than 
one-third of the height of the head between 
the top of the hair and the edge of the 
print, while many of our best artists allow 
much less. 

\With sitting figures the dress must be 
considered when deciding upon the amount 
to be included, but as a general rule the 
cut-off should not be at the knees but well 
below them. 

Full-length and half-length figures must 
be considered as a whole when it comes to 
filling the space. If the head is centred it 
will, as a rule, leave too much behind the 
figure. It isa great help, not only to placing 
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the figure, but to composition in general, to 
observe the figure upon the ground glass by 
means of a small hand mirror, so that the 
image appears the right way up. By so 
doing many errors in placing and posing 
may be avoided. A highly-skilled photog- 
rapher does not need this aid, but the 
beginner will find it invaluable. When 
observing the image direct upon the screen 
the eyes should not be too near the glass, 
as faults that would be overlooked at a 
distance of six or eight inches are readily 
discerned at twice the distance. 

The general appearance of most portraits 
would be improved were it more usual to 
subdue the lighting of the lower part of the 
picture, either by casting a shadow upon the 
draperies or, as is sometimes done, by using 
a dark camera-vignetter, which allows the 
details to be seen faintly. This is done with 
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good effect by some of the most successful 
portraitists. 

Fortunately, we are not now bound 
rigidly to stock sizes, as in the old cabinet 
days, and we can often effect (a "areas 
improvement by cutting the print down 
slightly, particularly when there is too little 
space in front of the figure; on modern 
mounts variations of this nature are not 
readily noticed. Much may be learned from 
the work of good portrait painters of the 
present and past generations, and even if 
picture galleries are not accessible, repro- 
ductions of the works of Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Lawrence and, for later work, the 
illustrated guides to the Royal Academy 
exhibitions may be procured very cheaply, 
and for the purpose in hand will answer 
equally well—The British Journal of Pho- 
tography. 


I have been looking over some photo- 
graphic records, literary and graphic, of the 
past half century. It is surprising how 
unimportant now look some of the things 
which, at the time, we thought of vital 
moment. For instance, we had hot battles 
over gelatine versus collodion ; we quarreled 
over printing papers, developers, lenses, 
intensifiers, anti-halation backings, and a 
score of other things. Quarreled is perhaps 
not the word: argued, disputed, discussed— 
at any rate, we talked and wrote a lot about 


them. 2 


Any library of periodical photographic 
literature will bear out the truth of what I 
am writing. Modern photographers have 
little conception of the torrid atmosphere in 
which the practice of the subject was 
worked out. We have entered a zone of 
peace. I perceive that for a long time past, 
F. Dundas Todd has been reminiscing. It 
is a natural tendency, which I, for one, try 


LEAVES FROM 
MY NOTE BOOK 


to overcome. 
was; there’s no escaping that! 
must, or can,-all learn from it, no mattes 


Yet the past is the past, or 
And we 
how old we are. One lesson that bygone 
photographics teach us is unquestionably 
this, that hard unremitting work is the 
secret of success. 

we 


There is a greater demand than ever for 
photography of all kinds and descriptions; 
it is up to the individual to meet it the best 
way he can. All branches of the industry 
are flourishing—on this side of the Atlantic 
at any rate. The European situation, too, 
judging by the printed evidence, is on the 
whole not so bad as it has been said to have 
been. So optimism should be the note, and 
a willing adaptation to the circumstances of 


the situation. 
e 


It is about time that we read the last 
of Doyle; the photography of thought; and 
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the other ephemeral trash of misedited news- 
papers. The pressing things before all pho- 
tographers is the eliminations of waste, 
economy, the profitable use of time, the 
ability to get and hold business; in other 
words, the commercial side of their art. 
Now and again in the newspapers one sees a 
hint of these things—in the advertising 
columns. 3 


Which leads me to a remark that for 
weeks in Philadelphia I have been studying 
photographers advertising in the local news- 
papers. Very smart, snappy, and appro- 
priate some of them have been, and no doubt 
productive of business. They, or some of 
them, cut prices it is true, but they appear 
to get the business, which, after all, is the 
main thing—especially in summer time. 


we 


Of course all this is trite, but so are most 
things in life, and it bears repetition. The 
jog trot man, the man who sticks to his job, 
succeeds in the end. The rolling stone 
gathers no moss, but much experience, 
which is not always exchangeable for dollars 
and cents. Experience, as a rule, is very 
dearly bought. I know mine has been— 
especially in the field of the motion picture 


ee ” 
Art. 2 


“The attrition of mind upon mind” is a 
valuable factor in human progress. Percy 
Gutenberg, of Manchester, England, has 
been visiting this country and has called 
upon the principal photographers in the 
Kast ; seen the sights, and has returned with 
a good impression of American photog- 
raphers and photography. Other trans- 
atlantic photographers have been to the far 
West as well as to Canada. It is a good 
and wholesome custom, this intercourse 
between those devoted to a common object. 
It has prevailed as long as I have had any- 
thing to do with photography, and that’s a 


long tim 
g time. A 


It arose in the collodion era. Then pho- 
tographers used to visit each other. and 
examine each other’s negatives and discuss 


ote 


pots of practice. They don’t do that so 
much nowadays. And they’ll do it less as 
time goes on. The novelty of the thing has 
worn off. Besides, it has been and is being 
so thoroughly commercialized. Individual- 
ism is the order of the day; the fraternal 
spirit in photography, professional photog- 
raphy, will soon be a thing of the past ; other 
times, other manners. 


& 


The records show that the tendency is for 
societies of, photographers to diminish 
rather than to increase. Those that are in 
existence are useful in their way, some 
extremely so, but the splendid manufactur- 
ing organizations leave little for profes- 
sional bodies to do except indulge in harm- 
less social amenities. All this makes for 
individualism rather than collectivism. 
When I was a young man, it was_-all the 
other way. Photographers were ahead of 
the industry in knowledge. Now knowledge 
has been organized and systematized and is 
at anyone’s disposal for the asking. Its 
application is another matter. Photography, 
per se, is an open book—your success 
depends upon how you read it. 


we 


Some Closing Arguments 
W. I. CLINDANS 

The experience of the writer during the 
past few years, in which time he has been in 
close touch with photographic studios from 
Maine to California and from Canada to 
Texas, indicates that there are two main 
reasons that largely account for the appar- 
ent apathy of the average photographer to 
any effort to increase the output of his busi- 
ness through the channels of publicity. 

The first may be said to be the tradition 
of the profession, and the second that close 
attention to detail of the studio work, which 
precludes the possibility of any broad view 
of general conditions outside the dark-room, 
and the consequent unfamiliarity of the 
practical photographer with the use of pen, 
ink, and grammatical construction. In the 
matter of tradition, it has been the custom 
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The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x714 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
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from time immemorial for the professional 
photographer to announce his — studio 
through the means of a conventional show- 
case at its entrance and to provide access 
thereto by means of a more or less dismal, 
dirty, and tortuous stairway. On entering 
the sacred precincts a dusty collection of 
specimen prints, some less faded and soiled 
than others, but only differing from the 
worst in the matter of degree, have always 
been in evidence. These conditions existed 
not in any one locality more than in others, 
but were for a long time almost universal. 
It is only in recent years that any deviations 
have been made from this old-established 
custom. It would be interesting could we 
trace to its beginnings the renovation that 
is fast spreading over the country. One 
thing is sure, however, and that is that from 
the moment the above conditions began to 
disappear, from that moment also dates the 
beginning of a greater prosperity for the 
studio. The studio that is today catering to 
the best class of patrons and doing the best 
business in any community is that one in 
which the greatest regard is paid to the little 
things that go to make up the sum total of 
comfort and convenience for its patrons. 
Studios of this kind are known as progres- 
sive studios and are pervaded by an atmos- 
phere of prosperity throughout. A point 
to be noted in this connection is not that a 
better class of patrons makes necessary and 
possible better facilities for handling them, 
but rather that improved conditions in and 
about the studio attract to it the better class 
of the community. The initial move must 
be made by the photographer every time. 
The beginning of the present improved 
conditions of photography with its tremen- 
dous field of possibilities opening up in all 
directions, dates back to the man who first 
kept his showcase in good condition, his 
samples fresh and his stairway clean. ‘That 
man realized that these things were neces- 
sary to the conduct of a business in which 
ladies and children were the chief patrons. 
His business instinct may have been 
superior to his technical skill, but it is more 
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than probable that his business showed a 
better profit after than before the change. 
It is highly probable that his name appeared 
among the list of successful competitors in 
his State conventions, and that the medal 
which he won was used for many years as 
the basis of a campaign of publicity that did 
him a world of good. It is further likely 
that this man followed his first method up 
by others equally business-like, and if he 
did, he is today a judicious advertiser and 
a prosperous photographer. There are such 
in the land. 

We may, any one of us, instantly name a 
number of individual cases within our own 
knowledge belonging without question to 
the more prosperous class, and we find that 
they are not restricted to any one locality, 
nor are they confined to the larger cities 
or towns. Many cases may be cited where 
men in communities of from 6,000 to 12,000 
population are building up profitable photo- 
graphic businesses. There is, however, one 
characteristic that is common to them all— 
whether in town or city—they are each and 
all and every one of them progressive men 
with an eye to the business end of the studio 
all the time. They know the value of the 
right kind of publicity and do not hesitate to 
use it. It is not merely a coincidence that 
most of these men have been, or still are, 
more or less active in the work of their State 
or National Associations. This very activity 
is the best proof of their progressive spirit, 
and through it they keep in touch with all 
that is going on about them. 

A study of the history of our craft would 
reveal many instances where men of long 
standing in the profession, whose lives had 
for years been merely a struggle for exist- 
ence, have found at their very first conven- 
tion attendance an awakening to new and 
undreamed-of possibilities from which 
today they are reaping profitable returns. 

The writer’s experience seems to demon- 
strate that, as a rule, association membership 
and convention attendance mark the first 
step in the making of many successful pho- 
tographers. From the moment of their 
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return, their studios assume a different 
aspect. Better business methods begin to 
frame themselves, and, almost before they 
realize it, results begin to become apparent. 
Possibly the effort required to obtain the 
funds necessary to defray convention 
expenses was great, perhaps it even involved 
a temporary loan, but in how many cases 
it has proved a profitable investment to the 
photographer it would be difficult to esti- 
mate. It is much the same in the beginning 
of a campaign of publicity. The photog- 
rapher knows that a definite sum must be 
expended before any returns will become 
apparent. He naturally hesitates sometimes 
until the opportunity 1s passed or has been 
made use of by some other more progres- 
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MEMBERS OF CLASS 1923, 


sive man, and the occasion may not repeat 
itself for another season, if, perhaps, at all. 
Something must be taken for granted, and 
the experience of prosperous firms in almost 
every other line of business would seem to 
warrant a moderate outlay for the carrying 
out of some thoroughly practical plan of 
publicity in the photographic field. If every 
dollar expended in other branches of the 
studio work could be made to promise such 
returns as the necessary amount in proper 
publicity will produce, there would be no 
reason to complain of any shortage or 
balance on the wrong side of the books at 
the end of a photographer’s year. Stock, 
of course, must be bought to fill orders that 
may come into the studio, help must be paid, 
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OOL, WINONA LAKE, IND. 


Whether it is kept profitably busy or not, 
rent for the studio must of course be met 
with heart-breaking regularity, but the few 
dollars necessary to start a modest campaign 
of publicity, where it will in the shortest 
possible time produce the best available 
results, is a matter that the man who has 
never tried it is fearful of undertaking. 
When, however, these men begin to probe 
the methods of their neighbors and _ to 
acquire an insight into the means by which 
they became more successful than of yore, 
they find almost without exception, that 
some definite business policy has been 
adopted, and that the work of the studio is 
carried out on some definite plan or scheme 
which has for its base a desire, intention and 
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Made on Hammer Plate 


positive action toward the acquirement of 
new business and an increase of the old. 
The particular manner in which this method 
is worked out varies in different localities, 
and is wholly a matter of personal pref- 
erence. All the preceding is evolved with 
more or less directness from the old tradi- 
tional conditions surrounding our profession 
for more than fifty years. As these tradi- 
tions are lived out and the newer, broader 
field of photography is entered into with all 
its possibilities of commercial and artistic 
advancement and usefulness, there should 
be found a way by which it may be made 
more profitable. When found, the writer 
believes it will be through the portal of 
judicious publicity, by aid of which the 
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PRICE, $2.00 


Postage, 15 cents extra 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
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possibilities of the craft may be laid before 
the public in such a manner as to carry a 
convincing argument for their greater 
employment and more universal application. 

The second reason that militates against 
the photographer’s best interest in the 
widening of his field of work referred to in 
the beginning of this article, is a more or 
less complex one. To the man who has 
even a limited number of sittings to make 
and negatives to develop each day and the 
work of the studio to supervise, it 1s no easy 
matter to take pen and paper and get down 


‘to literary work. The detail work of the 


skylight and dark-room unfit him both 
physically and mentally for effort of this 
kind, and he gives. it up as) aneygiies 
impossibility. 

It does not follow, however, that because 
he cannot do it himself, it does not require 
to be done at all. In every other department 
of his work he hires assistants, and he may 
do so in this. There are plenty to whom he 
may go, fitted by education, training and 
experience to help hita—men who can 
prepare a practical formula for the develop- 
ment of an undertimed field of publicity as 
quickly and as surely as the photographer 
can prepare his toning bath. The public is 
ready to be approached in the interests of 
good photography. ‘The field is almost the 
only one that has not already been persist- 
ently worked. Few fields offer better oppor- 
tunities for the presentation of logical argu- 
ment and forceful statement, and none 
better material for dainty, exquisite, and 
attractive illustrative matter. Good pub- 
licity is the best demonstration to be found 
in the business world today of a progressive 
firm. Is there any reason why it should not 
equally apply to the photographic studio? 
It is the only method by which the business 
of the studio may be extended. Its impor- 
tance is daily becoming better known and 
appreciated, and its use in town and city 
studios is rapidly increasing. The question 
that is now being asked by thinking men 1s 


‘not, shall I advertise, but how shall I do 


it? 
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2. It carries them thru the dry- 
ing process and delivers them 
dry without furtherattention. 


3. With a drying speed a little 
faster than one person can 
mount the prints—you have 
a dryer which gives contin- 
uous service. 


4. Ina normal batch of 15 tins 
the first is dry and ready to 
peel by the time the last is 
loaded. 


5. Tins can be removed one at 
a time or allowed to accu- 
mulate without attention. 


6. Prints dried by large vol- 
ume of air, only slightly 
warm to insure its dryness, 
being drawn thru the tins 
and against the print side by 
exhaust fans above. 
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| Our Legal Department | 


More Oddities of Workmen‘s 
Compensation 


As most of the readers of these articles 
are employers, many of them very large 
employers, I have tried to keep them posted 
to some extent on the development of the 
workmen’s compensation laws. ‘There have 
been some very peculiar decisions under the 
workmen’s compensation laws which have 
been utterly incomprehensible to laymen, 
because laymen forget that the purpose of 
workmen’s compensation laws is not to 
enable an employee to collect from his 
employer damages which the latter owes by 
reason of negligence. It is simply to pre- 
vent an injured employee from becoming a 
public charge by reason of his inability to 
work, and it puts the cost of that protec- 
tion on the employer, first, because there is 
nowhere else to put it, and, second, because 
he can easily add the cost of it to his goods, 


so that the public will have to stand it in the 
last analysis 

Only by keeping this principle in mind 
can some of the workmen’s compensation 
be understood. 
instance, a certain firm employed a 


decisions 


For 


girl who, like many another girl, used to slip 
away from her job every little while to fix 
her hair and repowder her countenance. 
There was an iron-clad rule forbidding the 
lighting of alcohol lamps in the girls’ rest 
rooms, but this girl disobeyed the rule and 
lighted a little lamp in order to heat a curl- 
ing iron. ‘The lamp set the place on: fre, 


and in trying to put it out she was badly 
All this happened after the girl’s 
work was over for the day. 

She demanded workmen’s compensation 
from her employer, on the ground that the 
accident arose out of or in the course of 
her employment. At first glance it looked 
hadn’t a Jee to stand on; ~Her 
for the day, and her acci- 
her disobedience of 


burned. 


fomii sue 
work was over 
dent arose through 
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orders. But the court gave her the com- 
pensation on an elaborate theory which I 
haven’t space to discuss here, beyond say- 
ing that it does not convince me that the 
employer should have been compelled to pay 
anything. 

In another case just decided I was glad 
to see the Appeal Court take a more mod- 
erate view, after the lower court had gone 
the limit. In this case one employee left his 
work to get a drink of water. A second 
employee asked him to get him a drink, too. 
The first employee answered, “Get your 
own water.” ‘The second then called him a 
name and threatened to “knock his head.” 
The thing subsided for a moment, but later 
the second employee carried out his threat, 
and struck the other man a blow which 
eventually killed him. The latter’s family 
demanded workmen’s compensation from 
the employer, claiming that the accident had 
arisen out of or in the course of the employ- 
er’s business. And, amazing as this will 
seem, the lower court gave it, although the 
accident was not in the course of the 
employment, nor did it arise out of it. 


But the case was reversed on appeal, the 
higher court ruling thus :— 


The only question in the case is whether 
the accident arose out of the deceased’s 
employment. The rule is that the acci- 
dent, to be within the compensation act, 
must have had its origin in some risk of 
the employment, but the cases are so 
various that it is impossible to establish a 
fixed rule for determining that it is a risk 
of the employment. We have held that 
an injury to an employee in a fight with 
another employee, growing out of a quar- 
rel about the employee’s work, in which 
they were engaged, arises out of the 
employment. These cases are entirely 
different from the present case. ‘The 
felonious assault which was made upon 
the deceased was without any excuse. It 
had no connection with the work in which 
he was engaged. ‘There was no casual 
relation between the work and _ the 
assault. The affair was purely personal, 
with no reference to the employment. 


The latter case interested me and I have 
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made some examination of the decisions as 
to the right to workmen’s compensation 
where injury occurs from an assault com- 
mitted by one employee upon another. I 
find that the rule, so far as there is a rule, 
is that when the assault occurs in connec- 
tion with the work, as, for instance, where 
two employees were wrapping up goods for 
delivery, get to quarreling and one attacks 
the other, workmen’s compensation has to 
be paid. But where the assault is on some 
purely personal matter, such as the refusal 
of one employee to get another a drink, the 
accident is held not to arise out of the 
employment, and workmen’s compensation 
doesn’t apply. 
(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 


vd 
The Pictures in the Show-Case 


The purpose of the exhibition of photo- 
graphs in the show-case is to attract atten- 
tion; to induce interest in what is shown, 
not to merely gratify the esthetic taste as a 
piece of decorative work in its entirety. 

It follows, therefore, that it should appeal 
directly to those who appreciate good quality 
and pleasing presentation in the portrait. 

A scheme of mere decoration, a nice 
balancing of forms to make an agreeable 
pattern to the eye, does no other function 
than this. 

The spectator is pleased and is not con- 
cerned particularly about the character of 
the individual parts of the elaboration. In 
fact, pattern-schemes tend to divorce atten- 
tion from the essential feature the photog- 
tapher desires to emphasize. 

On the other hand, haphazard associa- 
tion is just as bad, if not worse, for it has 
not even the pull of an orderly arrangement, 
and the spectator will not stop in his disgust 
of what palpably advertises the slovenly 
method of the exhibitor. 

In the exhibit there must be variety, but 
not multitudinous styles to distract and 
bewilder.  Over-crowding accomplishes 
nothing, because nothing is seen distinctly, 
nothing differentiated so as to make com- 
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or three copies, so if there are 
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your order come along at once. 


1 Modern Lenses (1899) 

3 Hand-Camera Work 

6 Orthochromatic Photography 
7 Platinotype Process 

11 Developers and Development 
13. Photographing Flowers, etc. 

15 Intensification and Reduction 
18 Chemical Notions for Photog- 
raphers 
21 Albumen = and 
Printing 
23 Photographic Manipulations 

32 Defects in Negatives 

33 The Dark-Room 

34 More About Development 

35 Enlarging Negatives 

37. Film Photography 

38 Color Photography 

39 Photographing Animals 

40 Platinotype Modifications 

43 Photographic Chemicals 

45 More About Orthochromatic 
Photography 

46 Development Printing Papers 

48 Commercial Photography 

50 Studio Construction 

68 Decorative Photography 

69 Printing-Out Papers 

74 Intensifying and Reducing Neg- 
atives 

75 Printing and Enlarging 

76 The Hand Camera 

78 Printing Papers 


Plain Paper 


NY of the above copies will be 
sent postpaid for 60 cents each. 
Order now. To-morrow we may be 
sold out of the copy you want. The 
demand is constantly increasing. 
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parison and influence the taste and judg- 
ment of the beholder. 

This means that various toned pictures— 
black, brown, purple, sepia, etc., should not 
be bunched en masse. 

Besides bewildering judgment, such a 
conglomeration of tints really prevents the 
eye properly estimating a tone, because 
physiologically one tone influences our 
judgment when it is brought into juxta- 
Juxtaposition of 
tones, however, 1f scientifically considered, 
may be effective, but this only can be done 
by bringing the two tones associated closely 
together as would take place by mounting 
the photograph of a certain tone upon a card 
which modifies favorably its general tone. 
And just here we only can say—by all 
means, mount your picture so that its 
virtues are best exhibited, but do not put 
a row of different tone pictures in a line 
with the eye which will produce confusion 
in the mind of the observer. 

Select only your best work for exhibit, 
and have your show something different 
from your competitors in posing and general 
arrangement. 

Show the effects of different lightings, but 
be sure to have the illumination suited to 
the character of the subject photographed. 
For instance, don’t put a sweet little girl in 
Rembrandt effect. Use the shadow effects 
for what it is worth with subjects that 
court novelty or sensational presentation. 
Do not confine your style to one presen- 
tation in which you think you excel. Let 
the patron you are fishing for exercise his 
or her own taste. Give variety—have single 
heads, half lengths, vignettes, full lengths, 
children at play, children quiet, home por- 
traiture, and old people’s pictures, too. But 
do not have a vignetted head of a lovely 
female next an interior, or spliced in 
between an old woman and a kid playing 
ball. It does the old trick of distraction 
and the patron gets nowhere. 

Generally, he or she is attracted by one 
particular picture which takes the fancy, 
and he or she will pay you a personal visit 


position with another. 
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and express delight—‘Just going by, didn’t 
intend to have anything taken today.” But 
you have taken something and an order 
follows. Pay attention to your show-case. 
Change the scenery every once in awhile; 
and people will get the habit of going out of 
their way just to see what you have to show. 
It is your best advertisement. 


rd 
Get the Money 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


When an account is due, go after the 
money. Sending bills and statements is the 
usual first step, but better than these, and 
more certain of producing results, is the 
personal call. Where there is any doubt 
about the customer’s intention to pay at 
once, it is better to go in person the first 
thing and get that customer’s statement as 
to what he will do. If he says he will 
settle the bill on a certain date, make a note 
of that date and be there when the time 
comes. He may settle or he may not, but 
you will at least, by being there, get some- 
thing in the way of money or a promise. 
If it is a promise of payment on another 
date, see him on that date. Follow the 
matter right up, putting it up to him all the 
time to do something. 

Many an account has been lost because 
nothing, or not enough, has been done about 
it until too late. Action, early action is 
what counts. It is better, too, to offend the 
patron by being too prompt in asking for 
the money than to lose the money by being 
too slow. 

No one thinks more of a photographer 
for being negligent of his own interests in 
matters of collection. It is worth some- 
thing to have it known that you are busi- 
nesslike in matters of collection. You 
don’t want to be bothered with the accounts 
of people who have no money with which 
to pay. The good collector is paid more 
promptly just because he is known to be a 
_ Sood collector. People do business with 
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Mr. Geo. F. Stine, the author, is known as 
one of the most expert workers with the Air 
Brush in this country, and the series of 32 illus- 


trated lessons, which forms a considerable portion } 


of the book, is the most detailed and carefully 
worked out course of instruction that could be 
imagined. With thehelp of this book any photog- 
rapher can learn to use the Air Brush. 


In addition to the comprehensive series of 
lessons, there are seven chapters on coloring with 
the Air Brush, a very valuable addition to the 
book, and something not heretofore found in 
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him knowing they will have to settle on 
time. 

Little accounts ought to receive special 
attention because they represent the net 
profits on larger accounts. Many a photog- 
rapher hesitates to send out bills for insig- 
nificant little balances=due him, “As 9a 
result, people some day find themselves 
owing him a dollar or two when they 
thought they were all paid up and they 
resent his having neglected to send his bill. 
The careful people whose credit business is 
most desirable, are particularly likely to be 
displeased to be surprised after six months 
or so with a reminder of a small balance 
they thought long since paid. I have seen 
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Things To Do to Improve Your 
Business 


Find out the needs of your business. 

Plan your work according to the number of 
employees you have so that each one will be 
busy all the time. 

Select each employee to do the work he is best 
fitted to do. 

Put responsibility on your employees—don’t 
attempt to carry the whole load yourself. If 
each employee carries his part of the burden this 
will save you time and energy for more impor- 
tant things. 

It is just as wasteful for a photographer to 
neglect his showcase, his store window, or his 
reception room, as it is for a farmer to permit 
his best land to grow up into weeds. 

A clean, attractive, well kept showcase is 
worth many times its cost. 

Newspaper advertising will bring people to 
your place of business. 


men lose the patronage of good customers 
just because of neglect to send in bills when 
they ought to be sent. 


Attractive showcases, store fronts and displays 
will bring them to your studio. 

Make your displays simple but attractive. Ii 
people are not attracted to your display some- 
*& thing is wrong. If they do not come into your 
studio find out the reason why. 

Arrange your display according to the season 
of the year. 

Show prices on your pictures. 

The way your pictures are lighted in the show- 


New Cook: “What do I say, ma’am, “Dinner is 
served’ or ‘Dinner is ready’ ?” 

Mistress: “Well, if it is anything like it was 
yesterday, it would be simpler to say ‘Dinner 1s 
spoiled.’ ” 
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| curely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine or a 

complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating same, 
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used. Retains at all times the appearance of a neat and substantially 

bound book and the magazines are just as substantially bound as a 

regularly bound book no matter whether there is only one magazine 
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KEEP YOUR COPIES OF THE | 
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Will last for years 


] Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. A child can 
Over 400 sold and not a complaint 


i 

: 

use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined before shipment | 
and guaranteed to be as represented. i 
i 


The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BuLLETIN or PHoToGRAPHY and resemble 
the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 
holding every copy in its proper place. 


We’ve used these Binders in our own office for the past seven (7) years and say that they 
have proved entirely satisfactory. 


; 

; 
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case, and the way you have the lights in the 
reception room plays a very important part in 
the orders taken. 

In all displays have a central point to which 
the eye will naturally be attracted, and display 
at this point the photograph to which you want 
especially to call the attention of those passing 
by. 

Have samples in the studio so they can be 
handled quickly and be sure they are always 
neat, attractive and clean. 

Do not have bargain sales of photographs. 

Display your photographs in as neat a manner 
as possible. Do not over-crowd them. Properly 
arranged photographs will attract attention. 

Don’t make customers feel that you are doing 
them a favor by allowing them to buy from you. 

Be pleasant with those who come in and are 
just looking and do not buy that time. 

Learn salesmanship and practice suggestive 
selling. 

Be courteous with your customer both before 
and after the sale. 

Don’t throw a package or the change on a 
counter. Hand them to the customer and be sure 
your hands are perfectly clean when doing so. 

Always be kind to children, and speak to them 
wherever you see them. 

Watch the small things in your business; they 
oftentimes cause failure. 

Always talk pleasantly over the ’phone, 
whether the customer is registering a kick or 


- giving you an order. 


Pay as close attention to ’phone calls as you 
do to customers in the studio. We have seen 
receptionists who talked as if they were hired to 
drive away trade. 

The person who smiles has a big advantage 
over the one with a grouch. 

Be pleasant and use tact when a customer 
complains over the ’phone. 

A smile will sell twelve times as many goods 
as a big stick. 

The man or woman who has reached the point 


where he thinks he cannot learn anything new 


about the business should get out of it imme- 
diately. 

Read, investigate, travel, visit other studios, 
and get new ideas for your own. 

Study how to get more customers, and how to 
improve the appearance of your store and the 
service.—Ohio Photo News. 


rs 


pre you,” asked the rural lady of the sales- 
man in a furniture store, “are you the bird that 
sold me that ‘summer furnicher to make you feel 
cool’ ?” 

“Yes, I believe I am,” confessed the young 
man proudly. 

“Well, I jist wanted t’ tell ya that settin’ in 
one o’ them cheers on the west porch on a hot 
_Jewly afternoon don’t give ye no chilblains.” 


636 S. Franklin Square 


What Do You Know About 


COMPOSITION? 


§ Here’s your chance to get a thorough 
knowledge of composition by studying 
the Old Masters. 


The Painters’ Series 


9 From these little books you may draw 
not only inspiration for true art but you 
may analyze the very construction of 
composition, and upon application of 
the art principles, have a better under- 
standing of the making of a picture. 
Our selection is limited, but we have 
been fortunate in securing copies of 


Botticelli Morland Rembrandt 
Constable Raphael Teniers 
Del Sarto Raeburn Meissonier 
Hogarth Gainsborough Jan Steen 


§ We would suggest that you make a 
second choice should our stock become 
exhausted. 


§ We say this because these little books 
are known and appreciated the world 
over as invaluable aids to the student 
in composition, and whenever they are 
to be had, there is always a ready sale. 


Send 50c for your copy today 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
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Classified Advertisements | 
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Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange 
and Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 
for thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, mini- 
mum charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. 
Additional words, 2 cents each. 

Cash must be sent with order. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

No display allowed. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 
Monday A. M. of the week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


PARTNER WANTED—Business booking at the rate 

of twenty thousand dollars a year. Reason— 
more than I can take care of alone. Must be ex- 
pert retoucher, printer, and willing to work as hard 
as I do. Forty-five hundred dollars required. Com- 
pletely equipped. I am thirty-two, Protestant, 
married, and will guarantee more business than you 
can handle. Write Box 1064, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SALESMEN—A large New York photo supply house 

open to engage a number of first-class salesmen 
and demonstrators, who thoroughly know the 
photographic trade, to introduce a well-known 
line of photographic plates, films, roll films, pack 
films, X-ray films and chemicals. Apply in strict 
confidence, giving full particulars. PhotoSalesman, 
P. O. Box 279, City Hall Station, New York City. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


PosiTIon WANTED—About October Ist or 15th, 

by young lady, as assistant in portrait studio. 
Four months’ training at Southern School of 
Photography. Some experience. High-class work 
in retouching, printing, bromide enlarging and 
oil and water color work. Desire connection with 
studio doing high-grade work only. References. 
Southern state preferred. Address Box 1065, care 
of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosiTION WANTED—First-class operator, re- 

toucher, printer, air-brush and color worker ; 
27 years’ experience; willing to take charge of 
branch, (State of Ohio at present) wants position 
on September 15th or later. Address Box 1063, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosITION WANTED by an expert commercial and 

zerial camera man. Employed at present, but 
good reasons for desire to change. References 
exchanged. S.-E. N.: Cox,. 151) Washington 
Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, 
RENT A STUDIO? 
For SALE—Studio in county seat town; will in- 


voice about $1,800 and will sell at a bargain. 
Address Backe Studio, Greensburg, Kansas. 


SELL OR 
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Stup10 WANTED—Will buy fully equipped studio 

in city upward twenty-five thousand population. 
Give full details, class of work, price for same, 
outline of studio and equipment, and price asked, 
all in first letter. Address George H. Blake, 
Route 1, Belgrade, Maine. 


OTHER OFFERS OF INTEREST 


ExpEerT RETOUCHING—Quick, efficient service and 

satisfaction, at standard rates. Mail orders es- 
pecially solicited. A trial order will convince you. 
Dale McClintock, 751N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


VocaTIONAL RETOUCHING ScHooL—Fine Arts 

Building, Rochester, New York. Experienced 
teacher since 1900, specializing in Retouching, 
Etching, etc. Anatomical Method; also the New 
Rhythmic Speed Work. 


ALLEN FRASER, Sport and Press Photo Agency, 

51 Sackville Street. Halifax, Nova Scotia, wishes 
to get in touch with interested parties who would 
handle prints of the coming International Schooner 
Races, which will be held at Halifax in October. 
Correspondence invited. 


FINISHING PLANT For SALE—Do you want to buy 

a business that you can step into and make 
money ? Wonderful possibilities here at Louisville, 
Ky., for a live wire. Possesses two hundred agents: 
Pako equipped throughout; doing $20,000 an- 
nually. An unfortunate occurrence compels me to 
sacrifice. Address Box 1062, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cinema Handbook 


By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 


Managing Editor Scientific American 
Flexible Cover 507 pages, gilt edged 
Profusely illustrated 


This well-represented book ot com- 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- 
fessional understanding and_ insight 
into the methods employed to produce 
the wonderful results seen accom- 
plished upon the screen. 


Emphatically, this little pocket edi- 
tion contains more than is to be had 
from the reading ot many books on 
the subject. It is a handbook in the 
real sense of the word. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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AS WE HEARD IT | 
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Mrs. F. E. Cook, formerly with the Kaylor 

Studio, Mishawaka, has opened a_ studio ‘in 
Bremen, Ind. 

Paul Kapickas, formerly with the Wilson 


Studio, Brockton, Mass., has purchased a studio 
in Nashua, N. H. 


Glen Carpenter, of Bloomington, is making 
arrangements to open a studio in the Smock 
Building, Sullivan, Ind. 


Dwight E. Davis, formerly of Racine, has 
opened a commercial photo-retouching studio at 
1420 Mound Street, Madison, Wis. 


A. L. Irvin will be in charge of the Electric- 
Camera Portrait Studio which the Daly Brothers 
have recently opened in Eureka, Calif. 


B. M. Thompson, of San Francisco, Calif., has 
moved to Butte, Mont. where he expects to 
open a studio in the Washoe Coal Co. Building. 


R. G. Guy, who has been conducting a studio 
in Carlisle, Ky., for the past several months, has 
moved to Paris, Ky., where he and J. M. Turner 
will open a studio. 


Fire which started in the studio of A. Tres- 
kunoff, Ansonia, Conn., on August Ist, caused 
damages estimated at $15,000. All losses are 
covered by insurance. 


C. F. Teeple, of Gardner, Mass., has closed his 
studio at 53 Chestnut Street and removed his 
home to 378 Park Street. Mr. Teeple will reopen 
his studio shortly in a more central location. 


Sydney Kemp, formerly of Minneapolis, has 
taken over the Palmquist Studio, of Milaca, 
Minn. The studio rooms have been remodeled 
and Mr. Kemp invites the public to come and 
get acquainted. 


Fred Spiesh, of Olney, Ill., has purchased a 
studio in Charleston, Ill., which has been oper- 
ated for the past ten years by Mrs. C. A. Littell. 
It is to be known as the Artcraft Studio. 
Spiesh will retain his studio in Olney. 


The Commercial Photo Copying Company, 
engaged in commercial photography and specializ- 
ing in photostat work, has been organized in San 
| Francisco, Calif., with plant and office in the 
'Chronicle Building. The company is headed by 
R. C. Saunders. 


Christ Hazel has formed a partnership with 
Frank Forber in the Forber Studio, Aledo, Ill. 
Mr. Hazel was for seven years with the Stadtler 
Commercial Photography Shop of Chicago and 
during the past five years has been with Eduard 
Blum in Chicago. 


O. L. Palmquist, former Milaca photographer, 
recently closed a deal whereby he became the 
owner of the Lars Swelland Studio in the 
Opsahl Building, Brainerd, Minn., and will con- 
tinue the business under the old name. Mr. 
Swelland has moved to Minneapolis where he 
will enter vocational training, having been injured 
‘In the war. 


Mr. 
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LIGHT 482 SHADE | 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH | 


1 

i 

; HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 
j . siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
= and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
j record and control illumination to produce 
i varied results. 
} 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


| 
: 
| 
HAS LONG DESIRED | 


: 
I 
i 135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
$ 


Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Philadelphia 
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636 Franklin Square 


An American Book on American Photography 


Pictorial Photography 
ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E. E. 


RAPHER who 

wishes to do more 
than merely ‘‘push-the- 
button,” will find dis- 
cussed in this volume 
thevery points onwhich 
he wants helpful sug- 
gestions and definite in- 
struction. Mr. Ander- 
son combines a fine 
pictorial appreciation 
with a clear grasp of 
scientific principles, 
upon which success in 
photography must de- 
pend. The book is read- 
able and well illustrated 
with 21 half-tone illus- 
trations of some of the 
best examples of American photography, printed on 
different mediums, and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 


Exar PHOTOG- 


302 pages. Octavo. Cloth. $3.00, postage 15 cents. 


aN NET TTS 
FRANK Y. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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The 
Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 
148 Pages 


85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy 
Postage 15 cents extra 


Including Price Lists for Commer- 
cial Work in Two Large Cities 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


A work by a thoroughly com- 
petent and widely experienced 
commercial photographer of the 
highest reputation. 


Every phase of the subject is 
treated with a view for presenta- 
tion of the essentials. The various 
appliances discussed, best meth- 
ods of exposure, illumination and 
graphic presentation to ensure a 
successful outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every 
requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of work of varied 
kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the 
trade photographer but also to the specialist. The application of 
photography is considered in its bearings upon the commercial 
man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and 
the scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different 
kinds of work required. 


List of Subjects Treated : 


Equipment Stoves 
Exteriors Silverware 
Panoramas Copying 
Store Windows Blocking, Staining and 
Furniture Lettering 
Cut Glass Prints and Coloring 
Photography of Colored Building Business 
Objects Plates and Films 


Dark-room Work 
Blue Prints, Vandykes and 
Photostats 


Banquets 
Automobiles and Trucks 
General Merchandise 


Prices Monuments 

Lenses Legal Photography 
Interiors Enlarging 

Machinery Printing 

The Studio Advertising Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


“Tet me say that I have read Rose’s book ‘The Commercial 
Photographer’ with a great deal of pleasure. I really believe it is 
one of the best books I have come across, mainly, because it ig 
practical rather than theoretical. I consider it an indis ensable 
guide for anyone seriously engaged in photography.”—Austin C, 
Lescarbourax, Managing Editor Scientific American. 


“In scope and wealth of detail this is by far the most compre- 
hensive handbook to commercial photography thus far published, 
It has the greater merit of being thoroughly practical in its informa- 
tion, giving the working methods, formule, and experience of its 
author, a well-known expert in this special field. Mr. Rose has 
given us a manual and reference book which should be on the book- 
shelf of every professional and commercial photographer.”— 


Photo-Minzature. 


“The reader is taken step by step through twenty-nine chapters, 
each one dealing with a distinct phase of the subject, accompanied 
with suitable illustrations. Chapter twenty-eight and twenty-nine 
are reserved for business and very important business at that; 
twenty-eight deals on prices; twenty-nine on business building, 
It is a book that every photographer should have.”—Camera Craft, 


“Mr. Rose deserves well of commercial photographers, for he has 
written an admirable practical manual on the photography of the 
wide diversity of subjects which the commercial photographer is 
asked to undertake. And the publishers have done well by their 
author, for they have provided a luxurious volume, printed through. 
out on heavy art paper and profusely illustrated on almost every 
page with half-tone reproductions. ‘The photographer who ig 
learning to qualify himself for this branch of his calling must be a 
most unreceptive individual if the cost of the book is not returned 
to him many times over in the knowledge and guidance which it 
gives him.”—The British Journal of Photography. 


“Tt must be admitted that hitherto the commercial photographer 
has not been too well catered for in the way of text books, but this 
publication meets the requirements. It is quite the best that we 
have yet seen, it covers the ground very completely from the appara- 
tus required to the production of photographs of almost every kind 
for commercial purposes.” —The Photographic Dealer (London). 


“Mr. Rose has handled a very extensive subject in a compres 
hensive way. The commercial photographer in the larger cities is 
of course a specialist, entirely distinct from the portrait man and 
with totally different problems. In some cases, demands are so 
great that the photographer confines himself to one line of mer- 
chandise to the exclusion of others, as for instance, furniture, etc. 
The photographers who invest in this book can turn a profit on the ~ 
many suggestions it contains.””-—American Photography. 


“‘This is by far the best book published on the subject of com- 
mercial photography. It is written by an expert-photographer in 
commercial work, who is likewise a capital writer. 

“A careful examination of this admirable work convinces ué 
that the object-lessons here presented constitute in themselves a 
real course in commercial photography, which appeals not only to 
the student interested in this department of photographic work, 
but to the commercia! photographer or, as he is generally called, the 
all-around photographer.” —Photo-Era Magazine. 


“*This new book by L. G. Rose will find a ready demand. Itis 
splendidly printed and illustrated, and we commend it most highly 
to our readers, both portrait and commercial. The portrait man 
should have it handy for he never can tell when he will be called 
upon to do some bit of work out of the regular, and this book will 
help him out at any and all times; the commercial man can afford 
to have it on hand, for many subjects on which he probably is not 
quite conversant are covered thoroughly by Mr. Rose.”—Abel’s 
Photographic Weekly. 


““We recommend the reading of this book to all photographers 
who are engaged in commercial photography or who are likely to 
undertake it. The amateurs also would do well to learn from this 
expose of methods, the procedures and tricks of the hand by reason 
of which one is able to make good reproductions of objects which 
appear difficult and at first apparently impossible. Ifit were trans- 
lated in the French, this work would certainly obtain wide popular- 
ity in all countries where French is spoken.” —Photo Reoue, Paris. 


ORDER A COPY 


Atlantic Photo Supply Co., 319 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 
J. Sussman Photo Stock Co., 223 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
American Photography, 428 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Robey-French Co., 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bass Camera Co., 109 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 
Central Camera Co., 124 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., 133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Fowler & Slater Co., 806 Huron Road, Cleveland, O. 

C. Weichsel Co., 1611 Main Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Briggs Photo Supply Co., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Howland & Dewey Co., 510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
W. D. Gatchel & Sons, 5th and Walnut Sts., Louisville, Ky. 
O. H. Peck Co., 112 S. 5th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32d St., New York. 


TODAY FROM 


Geo. Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York. 

New York Camera Exchange, 109 Fulton St., New York. 

Schultz Novelty & Sptg. Goods Co., 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 

Tennant & Ward, 103 Park Avenue, New York. _ 

Standard Photo Supply Co., 125 Baronne St., New Orleans. 

John Haworth Co., 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

W. S. Bell & Co., 412 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Marks & Fuller, 45 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

Hirsch & Kaye, 218 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 

Francis Hendricks Co., 116 E. Fayette St.,.Syracuse, N. Y. 
. Hyatt’s Photo Supply Co., 417 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gross Photo Supply Co., 1715 Spielbusch Ave., Toledo, O. 

Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. 
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termed “normalcy” by the late President 
Harding. Only a war could avert the tide 
of prosperity that has returned to the coun- 
try. The photograph is a luxury, and 
scarcely a necessity, and the lavish Ameri- 
can people are indulging in it to the fullest 
extent. We look for this fall to be excep- 
tionally prosperous in professional circles. 


Editorial Notes 


J. Pierpont Morgan can afford to dispense 
vith newspaper “pufflicity’—so would we 
f we owned $100,000,000—although we 
hink he would be wiser if he grinned and 
ore the attentions of the Graflex men. 
ecently, we read as he boarded the i 

Homeric” (we know the Homeric) for “Hartford Public High School pupils 
/urope, the presence of twenty-five photog- coin spare hours into total exceeding 
aphers and moving pictured operators $150,000.” This is a typical but well 
Meeved him, he declared: So he wouldn’t. written article of how pupils spend their 


lk to the reporters, and when he comes 
ome he won’t talk to ’em then, either. 
here! Reads as petulantly as if it came 
‘om some women. Something to.be said 
1 both sides. Mr. Morgan is an inter- 
ational character and should, we _ think, 


vacations and how they propose passing 
their after lives. Photography, we are glad 
to note, figures among the pursuits of the 
vacationists. Some of the boys express an 
intention to take up the work in after life. 
They might do worse. We note the Hart- 


300 

ford High School pupils spend over $20,000 
a year on camera supplies. The whole 
article is an encouraging one. We know 


Hartford. It is a prosperous little Yankee 
town in a thriving section of the nutmeg 


state. 
% 


“Picture brides’ were largely the irrat- 
ional product of the war. Marriages (save 
the mark!) were arranged on a photo- 
graphic basis, and of course in many, if not 
most cases, turned out to be failures. What 
else can be expected? Now we read of a 
picture “groom.” An Italian girl falls in 
love with the photograph of a man; meets 
him; marries him; and then has the mar- 
riage annulled. One wonders in reading 
such cases as this, whether the efforts of 
educationalists and teachers of religion are 
not powerless for good in more cases than 
is commonly supposed? Indeed, all in all, 
the saddest productions of the press are the 
newspapers. 

we 

K sl, the, large eautomatie sal imecaniena 
developed by the Eastman Kodak Company 
during the war, is now mapping Rochester 
for the local telephone company. It has a 
20 inch focus lens, uses films 18 x 24 centi- 
meters and 1s operated by a special motor. 
The work is being done at a height of 
approximately 10,000 feet. The map will 
be composed of 225 photographs and will 
measure five feet by six feet. The exposures 
are made automatically at definite intervals. 
From the description nothing has been 
omitted from the machine to facilitate its 
successful use in the air. 


we 


Color photography we read in the Stock- 
ton (Cal.) Record has been perfected by a 
San Francisco boy who “stumbled on to the 
discovery.”” The boy has a personal busi- 
ness representative and patent attorneys. 
By what we can make out from the farrago 


of obscurities of which the newspaper 


account consists, the boy has worked out a 
variation of the old three-color process. It 
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is Raylo without the finish and complete- 
ness of the latter. This, of course, is a 
very rough comparison, but it is the best 
that can be made. Wonder how much 
pocket money Master Still has wasted on 
his “discovery”? 
cd 

Canada is insisting upon its Chinese 
immigrants being photographed. There was 
a mistaken impression at one time that all 
Chinamen are so much alike it was difficult, 
if not impossible, to distinguish between 
them in their photographs. Of course they 
have points of difference as great as Occi- 
dentals, although to the eyes of the latter 
they are not so apparent. We interest our- 
selves, at times, in studying the various 
types of celestials gathered in Chinatown of 
various cities. Physiognomically, they vary 
as much as do those of other nations. 

we 


We are pleased to read in the Mansfeld 
(Ohio) Nezws, a two-column appreciation 
of the Betchel Studio, which appears to be 
as up-to-date and modern as it is possible 
for a studio to be. We like the idea of the 
two-column article. It is good advertising. 


we 


“Youth will be served.” Don G. Heibe 
ling, of Mason City, Iowa, “hiked” from 
his home town to the recent Washing- 
Convention and then “hiked” back 
again. An interesting account of his trip 
appeared in a local paper. He gives an 
enthusiastic account of the convention and a 
picturesque account of his hike. “Sleeping 
in tourist parks and wheat fields with the 
rest of the diverse species of the animal 
kingdom.” Yes; yes; life is sweet at two 
and twenty. Young Heibling is a photog- 
rapher, we will watch his future career with 
interest. His father manages the Kirk 
Studio, Mason City. 


we 


The inhabitants of Topeka (Kan.) “spend 
$100,000 a year on little snapshots.” “Nine 
out of ten families have cameras,” it is esti- 
mated. We select these two headlines from 


ton 
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a sprightly article in the Topeka (Kan.) 
Journal on the prevalence of amateur pho- 
tography in that city. Each individual 
spends $2 a head for developing and print- 
ing, according to James Wolcot, who has 
been in the business a number of years. $2 
a head for the entire population of the 
United States works out at a very ‘large 
sum. But figures are romantic things to 
play with on paper. Anyhow, amateur pho- 
tography is booming all over the world, and 
in the Sunflower State in particular. 


we 


The President of the North Butte min- 
ing company has been talking about “The 
Outlook for Silver.” His description of the 
uses of silver in the arts and industries is 
interesting reading of a popular kind. 
Incidentally, he states that approximately 
5,000,000 ounces of metallic silver are used 
n photography annually. Silver is indis- 
ensable to us in this industry, of course. 
he quantity employed increases each year. 
We enjoyed reading an article on this sub- 
ect in a recent number of The Kodak 
Magazine. ‘The Eastman Kodak Company 
s therein stated to be the largest buyer of 
ilver for photographic purposes, as one 
nay readily suppose. 


eo 


Smart advertising all round characterized 
| beauty contest organized by a Cincinnati 
lry goods house. A_ well-known photo- 
taphic firm took the photographs free of 
harge; the successful candidate received 
100 or a choice of merchandise amounting 
o that sum, and the dry goods store 
ashions were well advertised. Everybody 
got theirs,’ which is as it should be. 
seauty contests, as we have before 
emarked, are very popular throughout the 
ountry as business bringers. We have not 
ard of any that were unsuccessful—in 
act, a study of the data reveals the con- 
lusion that they are almost automatically 
ound to get over. For the elements of 
uccess are Obvious, “Beauty draws us with 

single hair,” 
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General Gourand, one of the great com- 
manders of the War, has been in this coun- 
try recently as the guest of the American 
Legion. At Sacramento he was touched 
and surprised by the presentation of a pho- 
tograph of French aviators, en route for 
Siberia. The sentiment evoked from the 
General a very sympathetic speech. The 
spoken and printed word are eloquent of 
one’s feelings on occasion, so too, is the 
written message, but there are occasions 
when only the photograph conveys a deep 
felt heart message, caught at a glance and 
retained forever in the memory. The pho- 
tograph occasionally is priceless. 


we 


Illinois has had a beauty spot competition 
arranged on a philosophic plan which other 
states would do well, we think, to imitate. 
One hundred beauty spots were chosen by 
the Better Community movement of the 
University of Ilinois, and these were pho- 
tographed in open competition, over a thou- 
sand photographs being sent in. From these 
a hundred successful ones were chosen, and 
markers erected to show the locations of 
the scenes. Signs are to be placed on the 
highways near to them and automobile road 
maps and guides of [Illinois trails will 
feature the spots. We can conceive of no 
better plan for advertising the scenic attrac- 
tions of a state. 


ve 


We would lke to see a similar movement 
applied to the towns, particularly the larger 
ones—wherein the iron heel of commerce is 
constantly trying to efface every trace of 
natural beauty. The authorities do their 
best, it is true, to dignify these huge collec- 
tions of architectural incongruities, but it is 
a poor “best,” simply because the-keen race 
for the dollar is hardest where the popula- 
But rural America is safe 


tion is densest. 
from spoliation, thank Goodness, and the 


“Back to Nature’ movement is growing all 
the time, due largely to the influence of pho- 
tography, as in the case quoted. 
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The Last Word! 
C. H. CLAUDY 

Photographers attending the National three feet front, a hundred feet deep (four 
Convention in Washington in July, had the stories) and constructed of Vermont 
opportunity to see what was generally marble. The building was purchased last 
regarded by them as the last word in spring by Mr. and Mrs. Edmonston and 
modern studio construction, arrangement has been elaborately remodeled and dec- 


and convenience, as well as beauty. 

The Edmonston Studio, 610 Thirteenth 
Street (the center of the shopping district 
of Washington, D. C.), has just been com- 
pleted and thrown open to the public it is 
designed to serve. The building is twenty- 


The Edmonston Studio Building 
Washington, D. C. 


orated by the most expert architects and 


‘Italian Mantel and Fireplace 


interior decorators, with a result which 
proved an inspiration to the many photog- 
taphers who visited it. 

The visitor enters by way of a corridor 
(street level, of course) finished in cream 
sand block, with inset mirrors, and a picture 
rail at eye height. The corridor leads 
directly to the* reception room, which is 
fifty feet long and the full width of the 
building. This beautiful room, which 1s 
two stories in height, is also finished in 
cream, the woodwork matching the sand 
block finish of the walls. In one corner 1s 


a practical open fireplace of Karly inlaid 


stucco. The north wall is Pompeian with 
an early period fountain, stocked with gold 
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fish. The floor is covered with an extra 
heavy velvet carpet in black and cream. 

A grand staircase leads to the studio 
floor, and it, together with the sixteen foot 
ceilings and the general air of spaciousness 
given by the simplicity of the scheme and 
the light tone of the walls, produces an 
effect of lightness and airiness which is 
utterly charming. 

Mahogany furniture gives an eye-rest 
note of dark coloring and insures the 
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beautifully appointed dressing rooms, and 
an air of comfort and refinement which 
well carries out the note of beauty on the 
main floor. 

Photographers were as much interested 
in the work rooms as were the quarters 
which the public sees. Mr. Edmonston 
calls himself a “crank” on the technique of 
photography, but his workmen think there 
is nothing “cranky” about his installation 
of hot as well as cold water, that those 


Reception Room 


impression of solidity and strength, which 


has been so well combined with delicacy | 


in this unusual interior. | 

The studio itself has the latest style sky- 
light as well as modern electric lighting for 
ohotographs. Visitors are impressed by 
he absence of apparatus; the studio 1s 
nuch like another living room, with only 
he camera and light to show it is more 
hana lounge. On the studio floor are also 
1 lounge, carpeted with Persian rugs, three 


who must develop and print in cold weather 
do not have to keep their hands immersed 
in ice water all day long! All the plumbing 
is open to inspection. ‘There are no con- 
cealed pipes. If any leak, the leak can be 
immediately seen and immediately fixed! 
Mr. Edmonston has an unusual reputa- 
tion for copying. The harder the job, the 
better they like it at Edmonston’s. The 
entire fourth floor of the establishment is 
devoted to this work, with a special equip- 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


© Edmonston Studio 
Washington, D. C. 
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Edmonston Studio 
Washington, D. C. 
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ment of cameras, lights, screens, and last, 
but by no means least, experts in copying 
who can, as one customer expressed it, “do 
things which can’t be done.” 

The basement is given over entirely to 
negative storage. Here every negative Mr. 
Edmonston has ever made a print from is 
filed according to a system which allows 
any one of the 100,000 or more to be found 
instantly. Another room of unusual 
character is the #fratneryem wieromenacc 
mouldings are made into frames expressly 
to fit, in. tone, sizevand) chatracteraticsna.- 
ticular picture being thus set off. 

When the writer first .knew David 
Edmonston, fifteen years ago, he possessed 
a Graflex camera, a knowledge of photog- 
raphy, a wife, and a gift of enthusiasm, but 
little else besides prospects. Now he and 
his wife own this magnificent building, 


which represents an investment of about - 


$175,000 and a very large business, every 
bit of it the product of his and Mrs. 


EDMUNSTUR 
WASUIRGT ON, Tc. 


© Edmonston Studio 
Washington, D.C. 


Dora Glaser 
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Pompeian Fountain 


Edmonston’s hands and brains. David 
himself gives the lion’s share of the credit 
to Mrs. Edmonston, whose personal charm 
and gift of meeting people have meant so 
much to the upbuilding of the business. 

Of course, all the personal charm in the 
world won’t get a repeat order! Only 
quality of work can do that. And no one 
knows it better than Edmonston, whose 
hobby it has been to satisfy every customer 
regardless of cost or profit. Edmonston 
will make as many resittings as necessary, 
without limit, to satisfy the hardest-to- 
please crank in the world. He finds that 
making sure a customer has full value for 
every dollar, by the customer's judgment, 
pays in the long run. 

“While you are about it, get a GOOD 
picture” is the Edmonston slogan, and the 
studio lives up to it. 

The new building is a life-time invest- 
ment. The Edmonstons do not expect to 
move again. They have put their money, 
time, thought and effort into this place, 
with the idea that they would get it back, 
pressed down and running over, by stinting 
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Edmonston Studio 
Washington, D. C. 
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nothing which would give to Washington 
a studio so complete, with such evident 
refinement and beauty, and such obviously 
complete equipment, that Washingtonians 


Edmonston Studio 
Washington, D.C. 


would just have to come to them for their 
pictures ! 
they have been busier in the dull months in 
the 
months in the old one, and those who recall 
the previous F Street studio will remember 
it was a pretty nice studio at that! 

Not only children dream; finding the pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow is a hope 
The Edmons- 
tons have found their dream and made it 


They tell the present writer that 


new place than in_ corresponding 


in many a grown-up breast. 


a reality; a studio which has been erected 
regardless of cost, according to their ideas 
of what their art demands, a place where 
not only can the best of work be done, but 
where the visitor and the sitter may feel 
at once completely charmed and utterly at 
home! 

Congratulations, Dave (and Mrs. Dave!) 
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Influence of Color Contrast 


The effect of contrast was early appre- 
ciated in art, unconsciously worked out by 
intuitive perception, but afterward by 
experimental study. 

The effect produced by the contrasting 
colors is a mental one, due to the deception 
of judgment incident upon the physiological 
peculiarity of vision. 

The intensity of the contrasting color is 
always influenced by the amount of white 
light present. No contrasting colors develop 
fully projected upon a perfect black sur- 
face. Contrary to expectation, we find that 
colors, which are not decided, that is, vivid, 
but rather inclining toward the dark tones, 
exhibit more pronouncedly the phenomenon 
This explains why the card or 


mount upon which the photograph is super- 


of contrast. 


imposed is of neutral tint instead of positive 
color, inclining to the dark shades of color. 
One rarely mounts the picture upon a card 
of decided color because the effect is liable 
to be unsatisfactory. 


Edmonston Studio 
Washington, D.C. 
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Lounge—showing Dressing Rooms and Skylight Rooms in the Edmonston Studio 


Full colors force their hues so decidedly 
upon the vision that no opportunity is given 
for the deception of the physiological 
judgment which forms the basis of artistic 
simultaneous contrast. Hence, what are 
called broken colors play a particular role. 
The effect produced is not so fatiguing to 
the eye—for they produce, as it were, an 
insinuating effect and the illusion is more 
pleasing. The necessity of some admixture 
of white light as a means of lessening the 
fullness of color, and merely reducing it to 
the neutral tint of the particular color under 
consideration, may be demonstrated. 

If we place a small pattern of black paper 
or dise or star upon a ground of color, we 
get at the best only a faint image of the 
contrasting color upon the black back- 
ground, especially if the disc is matt surface 
instead of lustrous. But if we transform 
this positive color to its neutral tint by plac- 
ing over it a piece of translucent paper 
(tissue), we get immediately the value of 
the contrast. 


Instead of this disc of colored paper, let 
us substitute an engraving or photograph 
having some contrast of the masses of black 
and white, and the effect upon the picture 
is the same to our eye.~ This fact supports 
the worth of the contention, that it is essen- 
tial to study the character of the mount as 
far as tint of color is concerned in relation 
to the superimposed photograph. 

Black figures, for instance, upon a violet 
ground show strong ‘tinge of yellowish 
green if the black image is glossy, but if 
matt, the effect is not near so decided. 
Green, blue or violet, the so-called cold 
colors, originate vivid contrasting colors, 
but reds, yellows and yellow-greens do not 
produce the same pronounced effect. 

The general practice of indiscriminately 
mounting on dark grounds all sorts of toned 
pictures is not advisable, but experiment 
should be made to study what effect the 
particular tone of the mount has upon the 
superimposed photograph and its quality, 
whether glossy or matt. 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Bldg., Washington. D. C. 


Traveling Exhibits 


It has been the pleasure of this Office to 
receive several letters from members 
expressing their approval for having had 
their pictures selected for the Exhibit at the 
Pacific Northwest Convention and to later 
comprise the Traveling Exhibits. 

While there were no medals, awards or 
meritorious mentions given to Portraits 
hung at the National Convention, selection 
for the Traveling Exhibits is an honor in 
itself and one to which any member should 
be glad to contribute. From the aforesaid 
Convention, the collection numbering one 
hundred and forty-six prints, will be sent 
to the North Central Convention at Des 
Moines, Iowa, for September 24th to 27th. 
It will then be divided into four Traveling 
Exhibits for use of members of the Asso- 
ciation, who wish to have private displays 
at their Studios during the Fall and Winter 
months. 

As routing of these pictures will all be 
handled from the Office of the Secretary, 
members desiring them should advise us 
definitely, for what length of time they will 
need them and about what date. It is not 
advisable to fix the exact date of private 
exhibits with the expectation of having one 
of the Traveling Exhibits available without 
first conferring with this Office. We will, 
of course, endeavor to gratify all requests 
and try to avoid conflicting dates which can 
be accomplished only by cooperation of the 
members. 

In accepting Exhibits, the recipient agrees 
to re-ship in a substantial package and 


prepay the postage to the addressee. Re- 
shipments must be made only as directed, 
as otherwise it will be impossible for us to 
properly route them in time to keep their 
appointments. 


we 


Silhouettes by Reflected Flashlight 


It is often found when taking portraits 
against a white sheet, illuminated from behind 
to obtain silhouette effects, that considerable 
creeping of light occurs around the edges of the 
figure. This spoils the clean-cut effect of the 
outline, and necessitates reducing the negative, 
so that a passable result may be obtained. Also 
uneven patches often occur upon the sheet, due, 
probably, to the light penetrating the sheet 
unequally. With the intention of overcoming 
these difficulties I have recently made _ several 
experiments, and a process which has proved 
extremely successful, and has given excellent 
results, has been devised. An opaque white back- 
ground is hung against the wall of the studio. 
In front of this, at about four feet distance, is 
the sitter, who faces right or left to obtain the 
profile effect. At a distance of two feet from the 
background and on either side of the sitter is 
placed an opaque screen, its position being so 
arranged that the edge nearest the sitter is just 
outside the field of view of the lens. The flash, 
which should be about 30 grains of powder for 
head and shoulders, is made from behind the 
Opaque screen towards the background and at 
a position which approximates to the level of the 
sitter’s head. The screen is thus _ illuminated 
strongly by the flash and will be found to be 
evenly lighted. It is necessary that all reflecting 
surfaces which are likely to throw light upon the 
sitter’s face should be covered, or, in the case of 
white reflectors, removed from the studio— 
“REFLECTOR,” in British Journal of Photography. 
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SALE 


PORCELAIN-LINED TRAYS 


Every tray first quality. Nota 
second in the lot. 3000 only to 


be sold. It is not possible to 
duplicate this offer when this 
lot is gone. 
Catalogue Sale price 
price special 
pee If S110 21s eee EDL OD 
7x 9: 1:50. hie OS 
SixalOe 1375. 2 4 ee, 
lOexe Ze 2°50. >. 5 eee 
llx14. 3.80 1.89 
14 x7 Re: 5.30 2.95 
1/7 x Zia 7.00 3.88 


THEN WE OFFER A SPECIAL 
32x 42—Heavy Zinc with special finish— 
extra deep with outlet for draining. Hard- 


wood frame—a tray that would cost $25.00 
to $30.00 to build—$12.50 each. 


Any tray returnable at our expense, if unsatisfactory. 


WILLOUGHBY 


110 W. 32nd Street 118 W. 44th Street 
NEW YORK 


Rockford Print Washers ana Fixing Units 


For floor or sink installation 


® 


THE IDEAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE KODAK FINISHER 


THE ROCKFORD WASHER, of sturdy construction, based on cor- 
rect design, with driving connection on original washer allowing the 
addition of extra Washing Units for added capacity at any time. 

THE ROCKFORD FIXING UNIT, with drum and tank of pur 
MONEL METAL, allowing the use of hypo in tank for fixing prints in 
motion. Secure further information frum your stockhouse or write 
us direct. 


ROCKFORD PHOTO APPLIANCE COMPANY, Box 1015, Rockford, Illinois 
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With a Portraitist in the Studio 
J. EFFEL 


[In the following article Mr. Effel concludes his dis- 
course on the portraiture of women. Whilst there are 
conventions in portraiture which must be obeyed, work 
of notable quality owes its distinctiveness, on the one 
hand, to a touch of individuality, and, on the other, to 
the absence of technical faults which often ruin work 
done in a similar conventional style. Owing to the 
great importance of dress, particularly in regard to photo- 
graphs of transient value only, a knowledge of prevailing 
fashions and modes is an invaluable guide. By way of 
training in the technique of the studio, the aspiring studio 
assistant is advised to select a series of examples of 
high-class portraits, and to attempt to reproduce exactly 
similar effects with the facilities at his disposal.] 


PORTRAITS OF WOMEN 
(Continued ) 


I have spoken of the conventions of por- 
traiture and stated that it is difficult to 
break away altogether from the conven- 
tional in practice, however much one may 
dislike unthinking conformity or a forced 
acquiescence in the usual. I particularly 
wish to draw the attention of camerists to 
the fact that I personally have no compart- 
ments in my box of tricks labelled ‘“femi- 
nine” and “masculine.” I have long since 
got out of the stupid way of arbitrarily 
allocating virtues or vices to one or other 
of the sexes. When, then, J. Effel speaks 
about poses for women, lighting schemes 
suitable for flappers, or decorative studies 
of grandmothers, he is gently but firmly 
pulling the leg of public opinion. Still, I 
recognize that the distinctions are there, 
although they are not of my making. A 
clergyman friend of mine is a great horti- 
culturist, yet, if I were to photograph him 
bending lovingly over a rose bowl or snif- 
fing his own sweet peas, such a picture 
would be greeted with roars of laughter. 
Why? And if I featured a young mam 
gazing ecstatically with open mouth at a 
bunch of grapes, people would say that I 
was as soft as my subject. Yet no one 
can tell me why. So here we are with the 
lines of demarcation clearly defined; 
strength, intellectuality, the study back- 
ground with the oak seat, writing desk and 
Rembrandt lighting for the sterner sex, 


-and grapes, roses, chiffon, humpty seats 


and a corner of the studio with leaded 
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This is a reproduction of a portrait made by 


Dr. Arnold Genthe with the 


RAYLO CAMER 


and the Raylo Process of 


Color Photography 


(See following page) 


The only practical process of 
color photography 


HE basis of the Raylo process of color photography 

| is to secure accurate three-color separation on a 

single plate, as illustrated in actual size above. 

Any desired number of Raylo color prints on paper 
can be made from this single plate. 


By means of the Raylo Camera, three impressions on 
the Raylo plate are automatically secured in rapid suc- 
cession, through a single lens. Each impression is 
filtered through its proper color screen and the camera 
mechanism is adjusted to automatically apportion the 
length of exposure through each screen in the correct 
ratio to produce three negatives of even scale. 


After development this triple négative plate is placed 
in an enlarging camera and projected onto a Raylo 
Color Sheet, consisting of three patches of colored 
bichromated gelatin on a celluloid sheet. The three 
colors on this sheet are arranged complementary to the 
three separations on the negative. The printing proc- 
ess is fully explained in our descriptive booklet. 

Because the sensitive color sheets deteriorate in a 
comparatively short time it is impractical to distribute 
them. Therefore we maintain a complete printing ser- 
vice where any number of prints will be made quickly 
and economically. 


AMERICAN RAYLO CORPORATION 
245 West 55th Street New York 


Our illustrated booklet 
“Raylo Color Photography’? 
describes in greater detail 
the Raylo Camera and ; 


Process of Color Photog- 
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AGFA PRODUCTS, INC. 


FORMERLY SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO. 


114 to 116 East 13th Street - - - New York 


CANADIAN AND FOREIGN AGENTS: 
CANADIAN AND FOREIGN AGENCY CO., 705-707 Unity Bldg., Montreal, Can. 
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© HE BEST photographic 
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made on glass plates. 
Hammer Plates are coated 
on carefully selected, clear 


transparent glass and are 


unsurpassed. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Depot, 159 West 22d Street, New York City 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


Our Bargain 
Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
sional photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. We can do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer ? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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window specially put in, as the features for 
portraits of ladies. 

But while we must recognize things as 
they are and’ make the most of them, I 
wish to insist on the point that very much 
better work along the lines of conventional 
studio portraiture can be done if only a 
little thinking is indulged in at the same 
time. I have very definite ideas on “What 
is pictorialism?” but that is outside the 
scope of my articles. Again I say, my plea 
is for “the usual thing on a higher plane.” 
I have long seen that the great majority of 
photographers are “cheap’’ men, working 
for shillings, not guineas, and I know 
exactly how the humble post-card man may 
get more out of his business without any 
very revolutionary changes in his methods 
of working. If all the conventional prop- 
erties are to be used and portraits made 
in the old-fashioned glass house, all I ask 
is that the camerist is fully aware of the 
factors he is working with, and is con- 
cerned with using them intelligently. Nine- 
tenths of the glaring faults of the “usual 
thing” are due not to the use of stereotyped 
methods, but to the unsuitability of pose, 
lighting, background or accessory to the 
needs of the sitter. Never inflict a pose 
on a sitter, rather select one suitable to the 
figure. Remember about the accessory 
coming after, not before the position. Say 
you notice that a lady has prettily dressed 
hair, that she has a good profile and neat 
hands. Obviously one cannot take her look- 
ing at her finger tips, so here is a plain 
call for beads or flowers to occupy the hands 
and give an excuse for taking her sidetace. 
The mere copyist who attempted to em- 
ploy this pose irrespective of the face or 
hands of his client might make a fearful 
mess of it. Flowers, drapery, the book, 
curtains, the window, or even the door may 
be used with advantage, but nothing must 
be done that is glaringly incongruous OF 
out of harmony. Everything in a photo- 
graphic portrait should have a meanig. 


‘And few good effects are got by chance. 


The arrangement of flowers is quite an art 
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in itself. The photographer should always 
strike his customer as being a man of good 
taste, and, if flowers are in evidence, they 
should be seen to advantage. 

The head-and-shoulder portrait must al- 
ways rank as the most serious type of por- 
trait, and, although “the production of a 
likeness is the first duty of a portraitist to 
his sitter,” it happens very frequently in 
our business that a picture is wanted for 
a record of an occasion and of a particular 
feck. here is a place for the portrait 
for posterity, and a large public for the 
picture that lives for a day and 1s laughed 
at tomorrow because of the change in 
fashions. I incline to the opinion that most 
of our work is in the latter category; in- 
deed, the whole case for increased business 
for the portrait photographer is that the 
public does not obtain photographic records 
in sufficiency illustrative of the different 
events in their lives. But if there is some 
distinction between a character study and 
a merely pretty picture, there is no earthly 
reason why all a craftsman’s skill should 
not be utilized in the production of “best 
sellers.” If a knowledge of psychology is 
imperative before one can_ satisfactorily 
render “character” in bust portraits, a 
knowledge of prevailing fashions and modes 
must be possessed by the camerist who deals 
largely in portraits for ladies. 

In general treatment, the same rules in 
selection should guide the photographer in 
head-and-shoulder work; but the hair, the 
“glad necks,” and the softer dress material 
make everyday portraiture of women more 
varied than the usual work with common- 
place men. Generally speaking, the more 
we vignette away the clothes of a man, the 
more pleasing is the result, but the male 
photographer must be careful with modern 
blouses and jumpers. Embroidery and 
beading are no longer placed in the stereo- 
typed position in the centre of the garment, 
but seem to be dotted here and there, high 
or low, right or left, apparently haphazard. 
Beads are ultra-fashionable at present and 
a lady with an elaborately worked butterfly 
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GRAF SUPER LENSES & The Utmost in Quality 


The Graf Variable Anastigmat—“‘The Inevitable Lens” 


THOSE WHO USE IT: 


Edward Weston Clarence H. White Edith Wilson 
Eugene Hutchinson John Wallace Gillies Schuyler Carteret Lee Horace C. Shimald 
Dr. Arnold Genthe T. O’Connor Sloane Alexander P. Milne Francis Bruguiere 


Paul Outerbridge, Jr. 


Chicago Office, 410 South Michigan Boulevard 


The Graf Optical Co., South Bend, Ind. 


will not be pleased if one of the wings is 
cut off by the camerist. Leaving the vig- 
nette off altogether is seldom satisfactory, 
as the picture seems a cross between two 
well-known sizes. To meet the difficulty, 
and incidentally to provide a link between 
a bust and a picture showing more of the 
figure, I have for the past year or two made 
quite a feature of what my customers call 
the “hands up” style. By leaning the el- 
bows on a table, and incorporating the 
hands into the picture, many tricky effects 
may be got, if one is careful to note the 
age and disposition of the sitter; and by 
skilful use of the arms and hands every 
decorative bit of the jumper may be dis- 
closed. Again I say, do not fix poses on to 
sitters. Keep in mind the rule about the 
edge of the hands; see that the heights of 
the chair and table are just right, for either 
a hump-backed effect or one in which the 
lady appears to be pressing herself up will 
lock artificial. The difficulty is solved with 
one or two stout cushions to heighten the 
seat. As a departure from the old-fash- 
ioned bust picture, this “introduce the 
hands” style, whether it is artistic, pictorial 
or jazzified, is a potential winner. With 
watch bracelets, bangles, chains and rings 
covering the fingers and hands of a pretty 
young girl, what could please her better 
than a picture on the lines I have suggested? 
Certainly fuzzography would be a failure. 
“Character” is not wanted, but simply an 
honest likeness from the best possible angle, 
indicating the jewelled comb in her hair, 


New York Office, 80 West 40th Street 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 


the lucky black cat dangling at her wrist, 
and the rising sun shooting its broken em- 
broidered rays out of her left shoulder. 
Oh, you may laugh, but that, simple as it 
sounds, takes a lot of doing. There are 
a. score of problems presented all together, 
and if a single one is handled ignorantly, 
the composition fails. Flowers are a help 
frequently with this style, either for deco- 
rative effect or for camouflaging the hands, 
and it will be found that portraits like these 
are admirable for color work, particularly 
when we notice the prevailing vivid shades 
—lemon, jade green, champagne, vieux 
rose, etc; 

In three-quarter-length work one has to 
consider the figure as much as the face, and 
the dress more than either, most times. | 
have. talked about regarding the posed 
figure as a statue, with the clothing follow- 
ing out the rhythmical lines of the figure; 
but Greek ideals and modern fashions are 
two different things. It may be news to 
some male photographers that at present the 
straight-down silhouette is the only fashion- 
able figure, and any woman who aspires 
to be thought fashionably dressed will en- 
deavor to camouflage whatever curves of 
bust or hips she may possess. The exact 
opposite of what was known as the “Gibson 
girl” of a generation ago is stylish now; as 
Lady Duff-Gordon says: ‘The whole idea 
of Paris fashions today is the slim outline 
and to look as if you had as little as pos 


sible underneath your skirt.” And, judging 


by the fashion plates, as little body as pos- 
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POMEROY’S, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
W. H. Pannebecker 


Attention: 


sible seems to be the ideal. Venus is a 
pback number and skinny Lizzie is “it.” 
Although my conception of the female form 
is not like Kipling’s phrase, “a rag, a bone 
and a hank of hair,’ I am only a humble 
photographer making my living out of the 
yanities and the follies of poor changeable 
human nature. If it pleases a_ pretty 
woman to look like a yard of pump water, 
then I may as well take a hand at the game 
and continue the illusion where the modiste 
left off. In portraits of ladies (I refer 
only to pictures made in the ordinary course 
of business, for profit) we photographers 
have all along thought too much of the 
face and the figure and scarcely at all of 
the fashion. Mind you, the top-notchers in 
our business make no errors in this respect. 
Let the young camerist do as I advised him 
before, study the high-class ladies’ maga- 
zines and productions, such as Beautiful 
Womanhood (an American _ shilling 
monthly), The Picturegoer, etc.; he will 
find a tremendous lot to interest him in 
their beautiful reproductions of photo- 
graphs taken according to the latest meth- 
ods by the fashionable photographers of 
many countries. Just the other day I picked 
up a paper belonging to my wife and de- 
voted to styles of hair-dressing. I found 
it so interesting that I pinched it for the 
studio. The student would do well to study 
those little manuals, which he will find 
illustrated by several artists with whose 
work he is sure to be familiar. I lay stress 
on all this hair and dress information be- 
cause to my mind fashions are so weird at 
present that, if a poor man did not know 
differently, he might be trying his utmost 
to hide or disguise the very points which 
the fair client desires him to make a 
ature of.—The British Journal of Pho- 
‘ography. 
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What Do You Know About 


COMPOSITION ? 


§ Here’s your chance to get a thorough 
knowledge of composition by studying 


the Old Masters. 


The Painters’ Series 


§ From these little books you may draw 
not only inspiration for true art but you 
may analyze the very construction of 
composition, and upon application of 
the art principles, have a better under- 
standing of the making of a picture. 


J Our selection is limited, but we have 
been fortunate in securing copies of 


Botticelli Morland Rembrandt 
Constable Raphael Teniers 

Del Sarto Raeburn Meissonier 
Hogarth Gainsborough Jan Steen 


9 We would suggest that you make a 
second choice should our stock become 
exhausted. 


9 We say this because these little books 
are known and appreciated the world 
over as invaluable aids to the student 
in composition, and whenever they are 
to be had, there is always a ready sale. . 


Send 50c for your copy today 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
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Leaves from my Note Book 
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The ideal life for me is in the woods or 
by the shores of the ocean, and many years 
of my existence have been passed that way, 
I hate houses. If I had my time over again, 
I would be a sailor, like the novelist, 
William McFee, who chooses to be an 
engineer and live on a United Fruit liner 
which brings us bananas from South Amer- 
ica. Many photographers with money live 
afloat, or away from cities. The call “back 
to nature’ is always insistent. Man-made 
cities are becoming more and more intoler- 
able to thinking folk. 


a 


ee 


The finest photographic work is done 
away from towns. ‘Those who have made 
names for themselves in photography have 
done so next to nature. It is the same with 
every branch of creative art. We shall 
probably read next of aerial studios. ‘There 
is always a craving for novelty. Photo- 
eraphic studios on land are dreadfully 
monotonous, are they not? Wouldn't it be 
a sensation to sit for a photograph among 
the clouds? The thing is not so wildly 
speculative as it may seem at first sight, for 
if you employ your intelligence and read 
about current progress in air work, you will 
realize that living in the air is one of the 
probabilities of the future. 


we 


And with it, of course, will go photog- 
raphy, amateur and professional. People 
already get married in the air and are pho- 
tographed. ‘The process might involve more 
“dread” than on earth, but also more excite- 
ment; and as the one sensation would con- 
ceivably neutralize the other, interesting 
results would possibly result. Air photo- 
graphs, of course, are common enough, | 
mean, of individuals, directly interested, but 


‘I look to a development of air portraiture. 


Who will take the lead? There’s money and 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 
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advertising in it, to some extent, if not to 
a great extent. 
we 
Or you, might arrange contests in aerial 
snap-shotting. The photography of clouds 
offers a fine field for high-class pictorial 
work. I was looking at some of these 
effects recently—they were bewilderingly 
beautiful. Cloud formation from the earth 
is a fascinating enough subject—the late 
Birt Acres did some fine work along those 
lines, but in the air itself I can conceive of 
even more striking effects being obtained. 
we 
One of these days I’ll have a shot at the 
work myself—maybe. It is merely a ques- 
tion of nerve. I saw Baldwin make the 
first parachute descent in 1888; Curtis on 
his Albany-New York flight in 1909. How 
we marveled and thrilled, to be sure, talk 
ing thoughtlessly of nine-days’ wonders. 
But they have come to stay. So I look for 
vast developments in aero photography. 
we 
Like an encylopedia, photography is 
always out of date—some new achievement 
is almost of daily occurrence. Just make a 
comparison of what is being done today in 
the black art and what was being done a 
quarter of a century ago and the result of it 
is staggering, whether regarded scientifically 
or commercially. It provides amazing 
reflections. And the end is not yet. ‘The 
human mind is a wonderful thing in its 
progressiveness. 


~~. 
od 


—‘*The Week’’ is Near— 
National Photograph Week 


Only a few days more and National Pho- 
tograph Week, September 10th and 15th, 
opens throughout the United States of 
America. Twenty thousand photographers 
are uniting to make this a country-wide 
celebration—by displaying a Special Win- 
dow Card, by advertising, by news items, 


by mail campaigns, by word of mouth, by 


special styles, new accessories, interestimg 
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PRICES 


Write your 
stockhouse Gas heat. . . $135.00 
for further Electric heat . 160.00 
information 


xhibits, by music, by badges, and many 
ther means already outlined in previous 
ssues of the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The Week is near. Only a few days more 
ntervene before it opens. And it opens on 
september 10th, lasting five days, that 1s, 
o the 15th. If you have not joined in the 
novement, you still have time. The BuL- 
ETIN OF PHoToGRAPHY for August 15th, 
‘2nd, 29th, tells you how to do so. Read 
hese articles, follow their instructions and 
‘ou will have the satisfaction of feeling that 
‘ou have placed yourself in line with the 
rreatest movement for the betterment of 
rofessional photography that has ever 
een launched. 

The Week, September 10th-15th, has 
een set aside as National Photograph 
Week to enable you to unite with your 
ellow photographers all over the country 
n persuading the public to be photographed. 
The public is willing—it is easily induced. 
*hotography is more popular than ever, the 
rariety of the styles are more varied and 


Rockford Glossy Print Dryer 


FOR THE KODAK 


ROCKFORD PHOTO APPLIANCE COMPANY anocxroro. 1LiNno!s 


FINISHER 


1. It takes the tins, one at a 
time, as they come thru the 
squeegee. 


2. It carries them thru the dry- 
ing process and delivers them 
dry without furtherattention. 


3. With a drying speed a little 
faster than one person can 
mount the prints—you have 
a dryer which gives contin- 
uous service. 

4. Ina normal batch of 15 tins 
the first is dry and ready to 
peel by the time the last is 
loaded. 


5. Tins can be removed one at 
a time or allowed to accu- 
mulate without attention. 


6. Prints dried by large vol- 
ume of air, only slightly 
warm to insure its dryness, 
being drawn thru the tins 
and against the print side by 
exhaust fans above. 


5) 


pleasing, “the harvest is ready,” it is up to 
the photographer to gather it in. 

Each reader of the BULLETIN oF PHo- 
TOGRAPHY, when he receives this copy, 
should be proud to feel that he is part of 
this great movement for promoting the 
prosperity of professional photography all 
over the country. It is the first time there 
has been a National Photograph Week. It 
will be an annual institution. 

Play your part by taking a hand in it, by 
impressing it on the public mind, and you 
will profit by it in future. 

National Photograph Week is near! 

Next week it will be here! 

Next year it will also be here! 

National Photograph Week should be a 
Red Letter Week in the calendar of every 
photographer all over the United States. 

National Photograph Week is here to 
stay, year in, year out. 

National Photograph Week is as_per- 
manent as photography itself. 
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The standard work for beginners and 
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| AS WE HEARD IT 
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C. A. Craggs has purchased the Lee Studio, 
Carbondale, III. 


Miss Clarice E. Johnson has sold her studio 
in Fergus Falls, Minn., to Ferd H. Nye, formerly 
of Crookston. 


Jesse M. Steele has opened a new studio in 
Plymouth, Ind. The building which is at the 
corner of Fast Garro and Water Streets, has 
been completely remodeled for the purpose. 


A deal was recently made whereby Richard 
Smith and Willard Matejka became the owners 
of the Gregory Photo Shop and the Rosebud 


Photo Co., of Gregory, S. D., purchasing the 
same from C. W. Mason. Smith has had con- 
siderable experience, having been with Mr. 


Mason since he established the business. 


rrerenecscceneceicceteceieceiesereseneseneeeiorensceiecenonsity 
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Eastern Carolina Photographers 


We note that the fall meeting of the Eastern 
Carolina Photographers’ Association will be held 
on September 17th and 18th, in the Adams Studio, 
Wilson, N. C. A helpful and instructive program 
is being arranged and a large attendance is looked 
for. Our reports show that the State conventions 
invariably meet with great success. A fine spirit 
of helpfulness pervades them and they are neigh- 
borly in their proceedings. We have no doubt 
but that the Eastern Carolina folk will pull off 
something with which all will be satisfied, and 
we urge every photographer in the vicinity to 
make an effort to be present. 


we 
New England Association 
Salon Honors at Maplewood, N. H. 


The officers of the New England Association 
have decided to give Salon Honors this year. 
The Judges will announce the winners at the 
morning session on September 20th. All photo- 
graphs for exhibition must be in Maplewood by 
September 15th. Address Photographic Exhibit, 
Photographers’ Association of New England, 
Maplewood Club, Maplewood, N. H. 


carefully—no glass—but 


Pack photographs 
frame if you wish. 

Please do not forget to send your dues to Eric 
Stahlberg, 44 State street, Northampton, Mass. 
This is quite important, so please sit right down 
and make out that check. ; 
_ Dues are as follows: Employer, $3.00; employee, 
$2.00; associate, $2.00; guest, $1.00. 


Eric STAHLBERG, Secretary. 
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Editorial Notes 


We are approaching the ‘‘seasonable” 
ne of the year when photographers should 
exceptionally busy. Labor day has come 
d gone—Thanksgiving and Christmas are 
minent, and with the latter festival New 
sar is linked in most minds. A new fall 
minds us that a fresh field for business is 
ening up—youth advances, age retreats. 
id so it goes. The photographer is wise 
10 bears these facts in mind, and lays him- 
f out to cater for the coming men and 
men in the persons of “youth and 
auty,’ who are to carry on the race. 
od 

California, from what we read, appears 
be a photographic paradise. The town- 


ships there boost themselves by issuing pho- 
tographically illustrated booklets for the 
purpose of attracting homeseekers, and the 
newspapers, we are pleased to note, loyally 
back up these movements—indeed, this state 
appears to make special efforts to elevate 
camera work into the highest prominence, 
unlike many others which barely tolerate 
it. There are before us quite a batch of 
clippings, each telling of some particular 
photographic performance in booster pic- 
tures which argue strongly for the enthu- 
siasm of the “native sons” for photography. 


Good! Let California flourish! 
e 
No! No! No!!! The human retina does 


not, in the case of a dead man, reveal under 
photography the image of a murderer. A 
modern newspaper, published in Canada, 
gravely reports that the eyes of a slain 
policeman were photographed in the hope 
that they would reveal the victim’s last 
vision of his slayers. Vain hope. It was 
first promulgated by an ingenious dramatist 
about seventy-five years ago. And it crops 
up now and again only to be credited by the 
ignorant and ridiculed by the intelligent. 
we 

We perceive that a Mohammedan prayed 
before he would permit ship news photog- 
raphers to photograph him. It appears that 


332 


the unmitigated imposter and charlatan, 
Mahomet, devised some law which forbids 
his dupes to be. photographed, and _ this 
Moroccan: lately” Varrived jaan 
obeyed the -ruleyy) But “Gaost 
enlightened Moslems ignore it, as the news- 
papers reveal to us. Modern Mohamme- 
danism is more of a political thanea 
religious force. 


ingenious 
America, 


co 


There is no doubt about the enormous 
business being done this summer by amateur 
photographers in the worship of the great 
out-doors—a__ rapidly cult in 
America. Many newspapers are devoting 
special articles to the subject. “The camera 
fan” is an established institution in our 
midst, and in catering for his needs, count- 
less developing and printing plants are 
amassing money. And innumerable “pro- 
fessional” photographers are doing amateur 
work. Photography is unquestionably 
prospering. 


growing 


we 


Nova Scotia is having itself photographed 
scenically and industrially, a very large 
order, and the Department of the Interior is 
having lantern slides made from the nega- 
tives for lecture purposes. The aim is pub- 
licity for the Dominion. We have a sug- 
gestion to make, namely, that they be sent 
to the British Isles, where there are too 
many people, by at least thirty million, for 
those little spots of land in the foggy, misty 
North Sea. The Dominion of Canada is a 
big and wonderful place and the only way to 
adequately populate it 1s, we think, along 
the lines suggested. 

rd 


Dr C. -E. ‘Slosson, whose 
article on photography in World’s Work for 
February was largely reprinted all over the 
world, is one of the best friends photog- 
raphy has ever had. He recently lectured 
on the influence of photography on civil- 
ization under the auspices of the University 
of Pittsburgh. The lecture, according to the 
newspaper reports, follows the lines of the 


memorable 
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article. It is true that Dr. Slosson confines 
himself to the motion picture very largely, 
“the motion pictures form a genuine and 
active international language, one that 
reaches even the illiterate,’ but in the less 
sensational parts of his writings and dis- 
courses he pays tribute to the utilitarian 
offices of still photography. 


ro 


For example Dr. Slosson wisely says: 
“Whatever influence any of the sciences 
have had upon modern life and thought we 
must give part of the credit to photography, 
for it enters into all of them and some of 
them would have been impossible without 
it.’ ‘There is much more to the same effect, 
not very new of course, but it makes us, and 
should make the whole of the craft feel 
good, to read such a sterling recognition 
of the value of photography broadcasted 
through the newspaper. 


we 


Ted FE. Marquis, who has opened a new 
studio at Oklahoma City has, it is said, 
adopted Hollywood atmosphere and ideas. 
He says the motion picture has convinced 
photographers and the public that the posed 
picture is a mistake. So he is arranging his 
studio to make photographs natural. His 
studio is planned so that a picture may be 
taken from any part of the room. Appar- 
ently he is adopting movie sunbeam lighting 
effects. Marquis, if we understand him 
aright, appears to be in line with the 
“modern movement,” which is not so very 
modern after all. We hope he will please 
his sitters. 

we 


The demand for commercial photography 
never slackens. And we write of forty 
years recollection of the matter. There may 
not be large fortunes in it, but there 1s 
always something more than a living for 
those who can “deliver the goods.” J. F. 
Lutz, long associated with Troy Studios, 


has located for himself at Fourth street i 


that city, specializing in general commercial 
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yotography. . The BULLETIN oF PHovtoc- 
PHY wishes Mr. Lutz success. . 

© 
There is an article in a newspaper calling 
ovie “close ups’ a failure. Photography 
cruel to actors, says the author. The 
ake-up on their faces fails to give them 
e aspect of Apollo Belvedere, of course. 
hat are you to expect when these “close 
s” are magnified to such a preposterous 
tent that sometimes they half fill the silver 
eet? “Close ups” are not really essential 
movie photography. They pander to 
aggeration of effect, and except in rare 
ses, do not satisfy one’s love of the beauti- 
l, simply because the beautiful isn’t there 
the first case. And, then again, make-up, 
uich actors and actresses use, is not a 
orough substitute for retouching on an 
dinary portrait negative. The best quali- 
d directors do not use close ups in their 
tures, if left to themselves. But they 
dom are. 

co 
Charles Gilbert Shaw, of Bloomington, 
.. who, through successful advertising has 
ilt up a fine business, has some bright 
sas which are surely worth imitation. He 
vertised a children’s picture exhibit, dis- 
tying photographs of 100 children, differ- 
t in type and style of print. Music and 
freshments were furnished on the opening 
y. The exhibition lasted three weeks. 
1other of his stunts was a comparative 
hibit of twenty photographs of the same 
ung lady by as many photographers. 
1ese were placed in the show window of a 
siness concern. “It was a success from 
> start. Business began to make a notice- 
le increase the first day.” It is advertis- 
; that brings grist to the mill in photog- 
ohy as in everything else, especially novel 
rms of it. 

we 
The Spanish Government is up-to-date in 
detection of tax dodgers. An aero pho- 
staphic survey of the country is planned 
order that the authorities may learn the 
act area of all the property owned by each 
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land holder. Although this is a tribute to 
the practical value of photography for the 
purpose, it strikes us as being a little round 
about. Surely, the Spanish Government has 
a record of the property holders in its own 
country? Most civilized countries have. 
William the Conqueror started the plan in 
England shortly after 1066 and it continues 
in use to the present day. 


we 


The traveling photographer has cropped 
up again—he who has no fixed studio, but 
moves from place to place, doing his work 
where he stops, and passing on to another 
location. It is apparently an ideal way of 
living, to some minds. We have met such 
people. We read of one in an Oregon 
journal. He has a house car built on his 
automobile, with the rear part equipped to 
do developing and printing. He takes and 
finishes photographs of tourists. ‘The pho- 
tographer travels for his health and from 
America goes to Canada. The peripatetic 
has ever been a characteristic feature of 


human life. 
% 


The Doing and Not Doing 
in Portraiture 


In making the portrait by the camera it 
is true we may err both in commission and 
omission, but then it is also true that we 
may sometimes go right by studying what 
ought not to be done as much as by strictly 
observing what we should do. 

If the photographer with aspirations for 
artistic expression could only constantly 
catch his model when the features are mar- 
shalled at their best, when the countenance 
is aglow with the mirroring of some happy 
thought, he would be just as true to art 
and depict his subject as well as does the 
painter who sees his model only under the 
most favorable aspect. But such visits are 
to the photographer like the angel’s visits— 
few and far between. 

It may even here be questioned whether 
it is admissible either in a painting or pho- 
tograph to invest a sitter with a grace or 
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nobleness not his own, but it is within the 
province of art, by whatever phase pre- 
sented, to modify defects in disagreeable 
features without being false to itself or 
dishonest to the model. 

Now we shall here briefly consider the 
means to this end. First, by placing the 
sitter in the most advantageous light—that 
is, an illumination which really flatters, then 
by giving ample exposure to impress upon 
the plate the flattery of the good illumina- 
tion, then by avoiding intensity in the de- 
velopment of the plate so as to express in 
the negative the wealth of gradations and 
the softness of the high-lights. But even 
then we cannot claim the prerogative of 
the pictorialist until our photograph pre- 
sents the similitude of the painted picture. 
We have the right to use even unphoto- 
graphic means to eliminate what chemical 
action has rendered too intense. To ob- 
literate skin spots, freckles, warts and 
moles, the wrinkles seen with the bold un- 
feeling eye of the camera, the shadows 
under the brow, the nose, the chin and the 
hollow of the cheeks where light action 1s 
too vigorous. All these, though once dis- 
puted as permissible, now all admit as 
legitimate. But the pictorialist claims the 
right to do more. May he not legitimately 
make an intractably stupid or surly expres- 
sion verge toward a pleasing one by ob- 
literating the flexures in the forehead and 
the wrinkles between the brows, separating 
these latter a little and if needs arching 
them just a trifle? 

May we not give just a little more sweet- 
ness to an expression by a slight alteration 
of the curves of the lips, render the eye 
more vivacious where it comes out too dark 
by touching in a catch light at the top and 
a softer transmitted light underneath? 


oe 


Manager—Did you see that boy just now who 
has been here so many times? 

Office Boy—Yes, sir. 

Manager—Do you know what he wants? 

Office Boy—No, sir. 

Manager—Well, he wants your job and if he 
gets in here to me again he’s going to get it. 
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The Convention 
C. H. CLAUDY 

You went to conventions, of course. 
What did you take home with your A 
photographer attending a convention of his 
profession goes to market. The money he 
spends on that trip is his market money and 
if he gets home with nothing in his basket, 
his trip has been wasted. 

A recent foreign visitor to America called 
us the most thoroughly organized people in 
the world. He said each of us belonged to 
a political party, a church, a fraternal 
society, a civic organization like the chamber 
of commerce, Kiwanis or Rotary. Each of 
these has a big annual convention and we 
all attend and sit and listen while we tell 
each other how to do it and then we all go 
home and do as we please. He ventured 
the opinion:that in this last respect we were 
a great people. 

It is the individuality of the photographer 
which makes him a success. The photog- 
rapher who allows his work to become so 
card indexed, so carbon copied, so lacking in 
individuality that it is just like the work ot 
other photographers, has departed from the 
artistic and professional ideal and made a 
purely commercial business. That way is 
not the way of success. 

No matter how individual a photographer 
may-be, no matter how splendid and artistic 
a success he is, he cannot go into a conven- 
tion and listen and not go home with 
some ideas and plans which, adapted to his 
individuality, will be of great help to him. 

One of the chief troubles of conventions 
is that we are all too prone to make them 
social affairs rather than school with a 
definite purpose, and that purpose to 
improve our own ability. 

Stimulation of originality by the contacts 
with other photographers gives rise to better 
work and to greater success. It may be that 
a speaker or a demonstrator may do more 
than convince a hearer that the method he is 
already using is a better method. But even 
this is something gained, as one has the 
chance to confirm his opinion as to the tw? 
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Irvings Studio 
Waycross, Ga. 
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: Irvings Studio 
Waycross, Ga. 
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iaethods by watching a devotee of the other 
ne demonstrate his favorite. 

What is true of methods and demonstra- 
ions is true of exhibits. By looking over 
he best work of the best men in the pro- 
ession is a stimulation. If the visitor has 
he wisdom to carry with him a memoran- 
um book, he will not only be able to copy 
ne lighting and posing effects of other men, 
ut these will suggest to the nimble minded 
ven others which are not in the exhibit at 
ll. Memorandums made on the spot will 
ut salt on the tail of ideas, so he can carry 
1em home in his convention market basket 
) be used later on in his work. 

A convention is a particularly good place 
) crystallize new ideas. The photographer, 
way from his usual haunts, is not narrowed 
y the walls of his own studio and is in a 
etter state of mind to receive and conceive 
ew facts. 

The great scientist, Helmholtz, observed 
n his seventieth birthday that no great idea 
ad ever come to him when he was at his 
esk, when he was tired or after he had 
ken a glass of wine. It was usually when 
e was walking in the garden, musing. 

This could well be used as an argument in 
wor of loafing and musing, for when a 
ian loafs and muses, his subconscious mind 
Wks to him, but that subconscious mind is 
<tremely polite and never interrupts a busy 
ne. 

At convention time we put aside for the 
ioment the details of our business and we 
e less tired and more open to impressions. 
ig strides in one’s chosen work should 
yme from the results of that openness to 
ie new idea. 

If you failed to make memorandums for 
'¢ most worth while things of the conven- 
gn while you are on the spot, wouldn’t it 
: well worth the time it takes to stop for 

moment, right now and look over the 

ings you did bring home in the convention 
arket basket ? 

Follow through mentally, the process of 

aking a photograph. The reception room 
the opening scene in the photographic 
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drama. It is here the curtain rises on the 
plan and here the first good or bad impres- 
sion is made on the patron. What did you 
take home from the convention on recep- 
tion room methods and arrangements? Was 
there some new thought given you on this 
line? Make a memorandum of it now. 

The next move is the operating room. 
First comes the pose. Did you see some 
striking poses in some of the photographs 
exhibited? Did you see some new effects in 
lighting? Did you get some hints on the 
way to pose children or the best manner to 
make a fat lady look lean in her pictures? 
If so, better make a note of those new ideas 
now, rather than trust to memory, which has 
a way of discarding unused material. 

Did you get some new thoughts on the 
speed of lenses and the sensitiveness of 
plates? Will you remember those things 
and apply them in your own work or tell 
them to your operator? You are not likely 
to do so if they are not recorded on some- 
thing more dependable than that busy mind 
of yours. 

To the developing of plates, the printing, 
the use of new brands of paper and new 
kinds of old brands, the advantages of some 
of the new processes and the differences in 
mountings, the filing of negatives and the 
follow-up systems to renewing old business ; 
these are all but parts of the thought sug- 
gested. | 

Go through the whole process of making 
a photograph and try to bring back to your 
mind each thing you learned at the conven- 
tion on each process and record this infor- 
mation, you will find in your mental market 
basket enough fully to repay you for the 


time and money you spent in going. It is 
not enough merely to go and see. It is not 
enough merely to admire and criticise. ‘To 


get the real benefit of a convention, the 
attending photographer must take home 
worth-while things and then, without delay, 
institute these reforms in his own establish- 


ment. 2 


“Vou can’t lend me a few dollars?” 
“No. How did you know that ?”—Judge. 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Bldg., Washington. D. C. 


An interesting and rather lengthy letter 
has reached this office from Mr. Gus 
Palmer, of East Liverpool, Ohio, having 
been written at Trieste, Italy, while he was 
touring Europe this summer. His experi- 
ences in traveling and reports on prominent 
photographers visited in the larger cities is 
well worth reading, to give us an insight 
into conditions “across the pond.” This 
week’s extract recites his traveling experi- 
ences. 

The letter1s addressed” to former: Pres. 
AnH eDiehlyoewicKkicyet a: 


“My program was to go from Paris to 
Hamburg and Berlin, in Germany and 
then to Basel, Switzerland, but when 
I asked for a ticket to Hamburg, I was 
told they did not sell tickets direct for 
Germany. I had to go to Switzerland 
and then to Germany. In order to 
report on Germany, I went from Basel 
to Munich, which is a one-day trip. It 
would have cost me about two dollars 
more to visit- Berlin, as the fares in 
Germany are cheap in dollars. From 
Munich, Germany, to Basel, Switzer- 
land, I paid 28,000 marks, about 40 
cents for eleven hours’ ride. Even here 
in Italy, I cannot buy a ticket for Bel- 
grade, the capital of Jugoslavia. I have 
to buy a ticket to Postumia, Italy, (a 
town on the border) and when I enter 
Jugoslavia, buy a ticket from there to 
Belgrade. I was told I would have to 
do the same thing to enter Bulgaria in 
order to reach its capital, Sofia. It is 


very hard to travel nowadays in Europe, 
especially for those who cannot talk 
different languages. And talk about 
changing money! Why my pockets are 
all full of money. In my left hind 
pants pocket I have Italian money 
which I use right along. In the right 
hand pocket, I have some German 
money. In my hind right hand pocket 
I have some French money, and as [| 
had to buy a ticket from the border to 
Belgrade, I had to get some Serbian 
money here, so in my hind left hand 
pocket I have Serbian money and in 
addition to that, I have some American 
money, so you see I have five different 
kinds of money. ‘Tomorrow, when I go 
to Belgrade, I will have to buy some 
Bulgarian money to get my ticket from 
the border to Sofia. And then what 
makes it worse, I will have to do the 
same thing when I go from Bulgaria to 
Greece, I will have to have Greek 
money, so you see, I should worry 
about poverty. 

“In a very short time I will be 4 
regular banker and might as well start 
a money exchange office.” 


Report of Mr. Palmer on French Studios, 
next week. 
rs 


In making up the membership list for 
1923, we have had a chance to give the card 
files a thorough overhauling and regret to 
note the number of old-time members who 
have neglected to keep up their dues the 
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last year or two. After a member. has 
accumulated two, three or four stars (indi- 
eating five years’ consecutive membership 
each) it can be nothing else than an over- 
sight that he does not retain his standing by 
payment of current dues. Repeated billing 
has failed to remind them of it, so we trust 
this little notice may bring results. Laps- 
ing of dues means loss of standing and can 
only be regained by payment of back dues. 
We would like to see the delinquent “old- 
timers” for 1923 come in with a record Fall 
payment and show the new Board of Off- 
cers that you are still the backbone of the 
Association. 
ee 

That a good many ladies thoroughly 
enjoyed their Auto Trip in connection with 
the recent Convention is shown by the notes 
of thanks accompanying orders for the 
spare pennants on hand at this office. The 
hanks all goes to the Kiwanis and Rotary 
Slubs and the Chamber of Commerce who 
were kind enough to donate the machines. 
We still have a few of the pennants left for 
hose who wish them as souvenirs, same 
nay be had at cost, 75 cents each. 


Letters to the Editor 


In your “Editorial Notes” for August 
Sth, you say that “The Flower Studio is 
pretty name adopted by a studio in Aber- 
leen, Washington.” I thought I would tell 
ou the reason I adopted this name. It is 
ecause it happens to be my own name, and 
S$ our studio is in a large building originally 
wilt for a residence, with a hedge around: 
he front and side, and with flower-boxes on 
he porch, situated at the edge of the busi- 
ess district, it works out rather well, don’t 
ou think ? 

We have had many amusing phone calls 
n account of the name, during the six years 
‘e have been in business here ; people order- 
1g a bunch of violets or a dozen roses, etc. 
/i course we never miss the opportunity to 
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tell them that while we are sorry that we 
cannot furnish the flowers for them, we will 
be glad to make them some photographs 
whenever they are in the market. 

I want to take this opportunity of telling 
you how much I enjoy reading the BuLLE- 
TIN OF PHoTOGRAPHY. I always read it 
from cover to cover, and I especially enjoy 
the “Editorial Notes” and the articles by 
Mr. Claudy. 

Very truly yours, 


THE FLOWER STUDIO. 
% 


It may be that you would be interested in 
the impressions of a visitor at the Winona 
School of Photography. 

Are you prepared to believe that the spirit 
manifested there is a most encouraging indi- 
cation of a great advance for the better, 
professionally, and that this improvement is 
being wrought through the agency of the 
school ? 

Consider the testimony of several of the 
students and the apparent feeling of all. “I 
did not know—thus and so—until I came 
here, but why, I cannot understand, as these 
necessary points seem so obvious to me now. 
Indeed I have always made foolish blunders. 
You cannot know what it means to me to 
receive this instruction. It is invaluable.” 

But the high-lght is this thought, which 
is the summing up of the several speeches 
made by students at the banquet given in 
honor of Will H. Towles and his wife. 
“We are going home filled to the brim, and 
thoroughly determined to carry out the 
instructions so generously given us. It is 
our purpose to endeavor to do our part 
toward the improvement of photography 
as an art, hoping remuneration will increase 
in proportion to the amount of knowledge 
and skill used. At all events, photography 
must go on in accomplishment, and we are 
enthusiastically enlisted in the cause.” 

Again, it must be borne in mind that these 
students have been informed of the advan- 
tages to be gained by giving of the knowl- 
edge received at the school to their con- 
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freres. This is a far-reaching game. The 
Ps “AS of (A; .in *producing = thew inoun 
School, builded better than it knew, and is 
to be congratulated on the outcome. The 
organization is to be congratulated also 
upon the personnel of the faculty. 

Bill Towles, as he is affectionately called 
by his friends, is acknowledged to be a born 
teacher,—and such teachers are born and 
not made. Add to this the fact that it was 
necessary for him to glean every point in 
his art through hard picking, and is thereby 
able to place himself in the position of the 
most undeveloped student, it gives him a 
chance to demonstrate his teaching ability 
tothestull: 

The manufacturers have come to the 
front with their accustomed good wall, and 
are helping in every way possible to make 
the school a success. 

Several students have attended the school 
the two seasons it has been open, and Mr. 
Towles has applications in hand from 
former students for places in the school 
next year. As the membership more than 
doubled for the second term, indications are 
that success is assured for the future. 

Cordially yours, 
Howarp D. BEAcH. 
we 


A well-known bishop relates that while on a 
recent visit to the South he was in a small coun- 
try town, where, owing to the scarcity of good 
servants, most of the ladies preferred to do their 
own work. 

He was awakened quite early by the tones of a 
soprano voice singing “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee.” As the bishop lay in bed he meditated 
upon the piety which his hostess must. possess 
which enabled her to go about her task early in 
the morning singing such a noble hymn. 

At breakfast he spoke to her about it and told 
her how pleased he was. 

“Oh, Lor’,” she replied, “that’s the hymn I boil 
the eggs by; three verses for soft and five for 
hard.” 


HELP WANTED 


Commercial photographer and printer at once. 
First-class man—no other need apply. 
Steady position. 


POMEROY ’S, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
Attention: W.H. Pannebecker 
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With a Portraitist in the Studio 
J. EFFEL 
PORTRAITS OF WOMEN—Concluded. 


I think I was talking about three-quarter 
lengths. Always pose this style of picture 
as for a full length; for, if the teeta 
not right, it 1s ten chances to one that the 
figure will look ungainly. Bearing in mind 
what I have been saying about the tendency 
of modern fashionable dress, choosing the 
better side of the head while carefully not- 
ing the play of the light on the hair as 
well as the projections of the face, think- 
ing out whether you will “throw up” the 
figure by contrast with the background or 
“lose” awkward lines by choosing a ground 
of a tone similar to the dress, observing 
that no little detail of the clothing which a 
woman is interested in is obscured, plac- 
ing the hands and arms gracefully, taking 
care that at least one arm is separated from 
the body, avoiding all accessories till the 
last moment, working for length not 
breadth, vignetting the skirt as low down 
as possible, and keeping the figures on the 
small side as a rule, I think that’s about 
all the special information I can add in a 
compact form to supplement my previous 
writing on the three-quarter length. But, 
of course, everything I have to say about 
the full length is applicable to pictures in 
which the feet do not appear. 

When I had a studio in Paris, 109yas 
quite a usual thing to see displayed in the 
showcases of Manuel, Felix, Reutlinger and 
Nadar portraits of famous English actresses 
and society beauties. The French camer- 
ists would tell me that it was as impossible 
to get a smart photograph as a chic gown 
in London. Not being an Englishman, | 
allowed them their swank. It is impossible, 
of course, to take the photographers of one 
country en bloc and contrast them with the 
workers somewhere else. But the Freneh- 
man of twenty-odd years ago had, I think, 

the pull over the English professionals im 
his pictures of women. I do not think | 
could say that of the workers of today. | 
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\ THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY 


can think of a score of our professionals, 
practically unknown until a few years back, 
whose portraits of ladies are everything 
that the feminine mind could wish for. 
Those portraitists to whom I refer may not 
consciously have studied the methods of the 
Continental experts, but actually they work 
on identical lines. That is to say, they give 
fashion, “decoration and design even more 
thought than art anatomy, and do not give 
a fig for tradition when it hampers the 
expression of the picturesque. 

When studio photographers obtain com- 
missions to supply full-length portraits of 
ladies instead of drawings for reproduction 
in the fashion papers, it is a testimony that 
those camerists know their business; for 
the draughtsman has a tremendous advan- 
tage in the fact that he can “let in’ about 
a couple of feet into the length of his pic- 
tures. The mere photographer, on the other 
hand, has to give the appearance of length 
by pure skill in the manipulations in the 
studio. I do not wish to cover ground I 
have gone over before, but rather to add 
to my previous talks on full-length work. 
It may not be noticed by everyone what 
an illusion of breadth or length may be 
created by drastically changing the lighting 
scheme. A flat, soft light, yielding few 
shadows, gives the idea of breadth. In the 
studio of Reutlinger it was common prac- 
tice to light the full-length figure with a 
broad, diffused light (which, had it been 
the whole illumination, would have been 
dead ordinary), and then to let in a “pencil” 
of light from the south aspect, slightly be- 
ind the sitter. This was our new acquain- 
‘ance “‘spot light’? in a former incarnation. 
The planes of the face were better rendered 
ind all the little undulations of silk and 
satin were shown in better relief, and the 
Whole figure gained by the judicious 
ningling of high-light that was high and 
shadow full of detail. 

It is quite impossible to pay too much 
ittention to the rendering of the dress. 
Valuable lace, embroidery and cabochon (a 
weird-looking Zulu beaded ornament) are 
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placed there to be seen and no soft-focus 
effects are wanted; nor must a hand or arm 
hide them, and, if one is left in doubt as 
to the material of the gown, I would say 
the picture was not a success. With unsuit- 
able lighting, silks and satin may look like 
casement cloth. There is a recent portrait 
of the Queen, by Messrs. Lambert Weston, 
in which Her Majesty is seated and a side 
view of the figure disclosed. The portrait 
is in every way a triumph of the camerist’s 
art and is worth study by the ambitious 
young photographer. The light on the dress 
and train shows the satin to perfection. 
That, I submit, ought to be the chief con- 
sideration of full-length portraits of ladies. 

In standing figure portraits, the modern 
tendency is to get plenty of movement into 
the figure and to avoid as much as possible 
all accessories of the something to “lean 
on” variety. With extra rapid plates and 
good light steady figures are not difficult to 
get, but where there is difficulty in this 
respect, if one is using some background 
other than a painted screen, the client may 
lean against it. With dark curtains it will 
not be seen that the figure is supported, 
many dancing pictures “full of movement” 
being produced this way, while with a lighter 
ground the shadow may be used to enhance 
the effect.) In this-connection’ let theresie 
no dubiety; get the shadow clearly defined 
or a smudgy effect will result. It is sur- 
prising how small an auxiliary light (which 
of course must be portable) will throw a 
good shadow without appreciably affecting 
the general scheme of the picture. Now, 
none of these effects can be achieved with- 
out considerable practice and experiment, 
and I suggest that the student selects two 
or three portraits from the magazines and 
starts out to copy them slavishly in every 
detail of posing and lighting. I think I 
could back myself to reproduce any effect 
that was ever got in a portrait studio. Yes, 
this is copying without doubt and no original 
work is made in that way. True, but only 
in a sense. The entertainer who can give 
excellent imitations of half a dozen actors 
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of widely different styles is tremendously — 
well equipped to work out a creation of his 
own. I would be the last man in the world 
to counsel doing what someone else does, 
but the young camerist must understand the 
grammar of his craft, synthesis as well as 
analysis. As long as the method of lead- 
ing portraitists is something of a mystery 
to the student, he will make but little prog- 
ress. If a portrait photographer cannot 
play about with his light and turn out light 
or dark effects, high or low “key” work, 
solid pictures with broad, bold treatment 
or “silverpoint” sketches, diaphanously 
decorative, as the occasion arises, he can 
scarcely lay claim to being an all-round 
“portrait specialist.’ One may specialize 
in one style of picture for a considerable 
time; indeed, I think that is much wiser 
than showing a big range of styles at the 
same period; but one ought to be quick to 
apprehend a change in taste or fashion, and, 
particularly with portraits of ladies, it is 
imperative that the camerist who wishes to 
be successful ought to have the working 
of a new “line” ready at his finger ends. 
However one may specialize, one can never 
have too many tricks in his bag. 

When all is said about fashionable por- 
traiture and the study of. dress and the 
exigencies of our business, there is some- 
thing. greater than these things; and that 
is the beauty of the human form. There 
is always the greatest joy in doing the best 
that one knows, even though our efforts 
only appeal to a few. The man who takes 
as much humor out of our profession as 
he can, doing a good number of his “stunts” 
with his tongue in his cheek, need not neces- 
sarily be a charlatan; but if he contems 
himself with the mere bread-and-butter 
aspect of portrait photography, he loses the 
thrill that every true artist experiences 
when he has put his very best into a bit 
of work, without the consideration of profit. 
To the young camerist who loves his art, 
I would say, study art anatomy and culti- 


vate the habit of learning from the great 


painters and sculptors of work that will 
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never be surpassed. In the National Mu- 
seum of Naples is an ancient Greek bronze, 
“Mercury Resting,’ by Chares of Lindos, 
B. C. 350, found in the course of excava- 
‘ions at Herculaneum in 1758 and consid- 
ered the finest bronze of all antiquity. If 
the portrait photographer will look at this 
igure carefully, he will see that many mod- 
ern photographs of ladies in sitting poses 
might be conscious copies of this two- 
thousand-year-old masterpiece. 
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I have occupied a great deal of time with 
considerations of expediency and money- 
making, but that was really the purpose of 
these articles. To the earnest photographer, 
who wishes to create works of art with his 
camera, | would again say, “Study the hu- 
man form and the work of the great artists, 
old and modern, and practice assiduously.” 
—The British Journal of Photography. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“The old order changeth giving place to 
1ew.”” Did you ever read Edward Bellamy’s 
‘Looking Backward,” or Lython’s “Coming 
Race’? ‘These authors imagined the world 
is they thought it might be in the year 2000 
or so. What will photography be like at 
remote date? It is food for thought. Cer- 
ainly nobody now living will be here to tell. 
Sometimes I think the world moves rapidly 
n respect of its manners and customs, some- 
‘imes I don’t. Photography as practiced by 
some gives beautiful results; on the other 
hand the cheap photographic establishment 
looks just about the same as it did when I 
was a boy, only there are not so many 
collodion positives in sight. 


The contrast between good and bad, high 
and low, rich and poor appears to me to be 
as sharp as ever it was. I have observed and 
studied life in many of its phases on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Sometimes I’m 
optimistic, sometimes pessimistic. Has pho- 
“ography advanced in the measure of its 
spportunities? I mean among the masses— 
hose who don’t live in fashionable places 
ind move in society. Walk along the mean 
streets of any large city in any part of the 
vorld and you see much that is non-artistic, 
*specially in photography. 


! 


LEAVES FROM 
MY NOTE BOOK 


The whole tendency of the times is to kill 
individualism. Combines, trusts, mergers, 
co-operative movements in every walk of 
life react against those not in them and the 
result is apathy, indifference, stagnation and 
so we have so many little islets of failure in 
the community. Of course the fortunate 
few who move in their own gilded environ- 
ments do not see these things. The owner 
of a palace is, as a rule, oblivious to condi- 
tions in a hovel. But hovels outnumber 
palaces on the globe. 

ed 

And the parallel holds good with regard 
to photography. Proportionate to the Fifth 
avenue-Chestnut street masterworks there 
is a vast mass of deplorably mediocre and 
bad photography still produced. “I cater to” 
my class,” said a cheap photographer to me 
recently, “and make a good thing out of it. 
Art? Nix, I know nothing at all about it, 
and don’t want to.” “Iwas ever thus. 
Advance, therefore, is not general, it takes 
place in the upper strata of society, the 
lower are content not to advance. 

we 

The world is composed of all sorts and 
conditions of men and women. Some rise 
superior to their environment, some don’t, 
some won’t. Some are ambitious, some are 
not. But I think, if ’'d chosen the dry 
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goods trade, instead of journalism to live 
by, I’d have out-Gimbeled Gimbel. That’s 
the difference between me and the man in 
the preceding paragraph. I always was, and 
am, very ambitious. No knowing—I might 
break out into something startling after 
having satisfied my ambitions in journalism, 
literature, the motion picture, and photog- 
raphy. It is ambition that keeps the world 
going. Most photographers, I regret to 
observe, are unambitious. 


we 


Of course, contentment is a good thing to 
have in the spiritual sense, but in the 
material way, dissatisfaction is the root of 
progress. I’m profoundly dissatisfied at 
seeing so much rotten photography about. 
Knowing the potentialities of the medium 
mediocre photographs nauseate me. On the 
doctrine that what one thinks, many may, 
there are probably large numbers like me. 
There’s a moral to this page of reflections. 
It is this: that individualism in photography 
is a profitable thing to cultivate—if you can 
do so. If not, stick to the commonplace. 
The latter, by the way, has made more 
money than the individualistic. 

we 

“Say, old man,” writes a’ friend,” 1 read 
your column with great interest. Sometimes 
you write something worth reading. But 
don’t you contradict yourself now and then? 
For instance, you imply that very little really 
‘artistic’ work is produced; on the other 
hand, you are constantly harping on the 
greatness of the medium.” My friend mis- 
understands me, I’m a creature of moods 
and I write as I feel. Of course there is a 
vast mass of really beautiful photographic 
work produced, and photography is a splen- 
did medium of expression. What I feel is 
that the fullest justice is not done to it in 
the main. There is still. too much bad and 
mediocre work afflicting our eyesight. 

ro 


Another friend writes to ask if I think 
there is an opening for a smart young 
American photographer in England. Yes, 
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I do; but according to my information, 
France is preferable. Several photographic 
acquaintances are flourishing there. Besides, 
the English climate gets worse and worse. 
An English summer used to (be said to) 
consist of two fine days and a thunderstorm, 
Now, the fine days are of less frequent 
occurrence, and rains and fogs increase, 
But, if exaggerated, this is only another way 
of saying that the English climate is a trying 
one to work in. 


Pur) 


‘a 


How to Copyright a Photograph 


Quite frequently we are asked for infor- 
mation as to the necessary procedure in 
securing a copyright for a picture. 

We would suggest that the photographer 
who contemplates protecting any of his 
photographs immediately write to the Reg- 
ister of Copyrights, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for blank forms which will be sent free 
of charge. It then becomes a simple matter 
to produce and sell copyrighted pictures on 
the day the negative is made, if need be. 

All that is necessary is to publish a 
picture with proper notices of copyright 
affixed, and then to promptly deposit in the 
mail, addressed to the Register of Copy- 
rights, Washington, D. C., two copies of the 
photograph with the properly filled in 
application blank and enclose a fee of fifty 
cents: 

Publishing a picture does not mean that 
the picture must necessarily be printed in 
a newspaper or book or magazine. If you 
have made a picture of some special news 
interest, for example, making prints from 
your negative and displaying them or offer- 
ing them for. sale is considered a publica 
tion. 

But if your picture is so published with- 
out the copyright mark you have no pro- 
tection. It can be used by newspapers of 
a print can be copied by another photog- 
rapher and prints sold and you have no 
redress. 

The present law also simplifies the copy- 
right notices so that it no longer need deface 
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A small letter C 
with the initials, 


he surface of the print. 
vithin a circle such as 


nonogram, mark or symbol of the owner of 
he copyright is all that need appear on the 
ace of the print. On the back of the print 
x on the mount, however, the photog- 
apher’s name and the date of copyright 
nust appear. 

The law provides a maximum punishment 
yf $5,000.00 fine for infringement with a 
ninimum of $250.00 except in the case of 
1ewspapers, in which case the maximum is 
3200.00 and the minimum $50.00. It is 
uso possible where an infringement is made 
vilfully and for a profit, to send the 
nfringer to jail. 

Copyright applies to your photographs 
ust as a patent applies to a mechanical 
levice. It is the only means you have of 
protecting a fine piece of work against dup- 
ication or publication without consent and 
vithout credit. You have complete control 
yf negatives and prints and exclusive right 
)f reproduction, and that’s what a publisher 
vants and is willing to pay for. 

The following form may be used in 
granting permission to use a copyrighted 
nicture. 


SORVRIGHT LICENSE: 


For value received License is hereby 
ranted to for the use of 
ny copyrighted picture bearing designating 
Mer........ Mater |\Copyticht saan 
. LO De. usedin... “aaa ew 


Sic Ae er 0 16 6 (6 («8 € e +) «. @ 


There is one phase of the subject which 
nay need an explanation and that is regard- 
ng the copyright of portraits. If you 
eceive an order from one of your cus- 
omers for a dozen portraits for which that 
ustomer pays you the customary price, you 
‘an not successfully copyright the picture. 
You customer would in all probability object 
0 the mark on the prints and they would 
lot be protected without the mark. You 
ould not prevent the customer from giving 


' 


) 
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permission to anyone to publish what 
belonged to him and he could prevent you 
from giving such permission. 

On the other hand, if you make a portrait 
without pay and give the subject pictures or 
a cash consideration for posing for you, 
you can claim the right of the picture and 
can protect your ownership by copyright. 
There are laws in several states, however, 
which prevent the use of a portrait for 
advertising purposes without the written 
consent of the subject or the parent or guar- 
dian of a minor. 

When pictures are made with any idea 
that they may be used for advertising pur- 
poses it is well to get this consent on a form 
something like the following for a minor: 


SUBJECT’S RELEASE: 


I hereby affirm that I am the parent, guar- 
dian Poti. ae ee and for value received 
I hereby consent that the pictures taken of 
hin het Dye arena proofs of which are 
hereto attached, or any reproduction of 
same, may Detisedtorssold abies > saree 
for the purpose of illustration, advertising 
or publication in any manner. 


DISNEC. Vir cae eee, a. ee eee 


Another form may read: 


Pl CC te eee TG CC es eer eae 
For value received I hereby consent that 
the pictiiresttakensotgimiesi yam nee ¢ 


the balance of form being the same as 
above. Such a permit, along with a copy- 
right, may be said to give the photographer 
all the protection he could possibly desire.— 
Studio Light. 


we 


Too Proud! 


“Deacon,” said the preacher, “why is it dat 
every time you takes up de collection you brings 
back so many buttons, plugged nickels and other 
trash dat don’t help to pay de pastor’s salary?” 

“Ah don’t know, parson.” 

“Ah, does. It’s because you’s proud. You 
hold yo’ head high instead of watchin’ what goes 
into de plate.’—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters, 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. 


Make your question brief 


Don’t be Caught when You Receive Goods 


Different from 


When a man orders certain goods and 
receives something wholly different, what 
ought he to do in order to protect his inter- 
ests? Ought he to hold the goods sent him 
until the right ones come, or ought he to 
send them back or can he hold them until 
the’ seller sends*forthem?, Or; ii parmare 
right and part are wrong, can he hold the 
former and return the latter? 

Sometimes this question presents itself in 
puzzling forms, and unless a man knows 
what he is about he may, in the language of 
the street, get in wrong. The whole matter 
is referred to me by a correspondent with a 
suggestion that an article on it ought to be 
valuable and interesting. 

When goods sent you are not in compli- 
atice with your order, it is necessary for you 
to do something about it at once. If you 
simply put the goods aside on the theory 
that > 1) didnt orders them" iteyscn, tain 
funeral,” you will find a little later that it 
is your funeral, or at least that you are 
chief mourner. You cannot afford to do 
anything like that, but, on the contrary, you 
must declare yourself one way or the other 
at the earliest practicable moment. 

I remember a case which will serve as a 
good illustration for what to do and what 
not to do along this line. A retail clothing 
dealer ordered certain goods. When the 
shipment arrived he found that some were 
what he ordered, but the balance were not. 
He kept what he had ordered, and returned 
the balance, certainly a sensible proceeding, 
apparently, but, nevertheless, one that got 
him into all kinds of trouble. ‘The seller 


those Ordered 


refused to accept this settlement, but sued 
the buyer for the purchase price of the 
whole shipment. The buyer had no concern 
about the matter, feeling sure that any jury 
would sustain him in what he did. But his 
counsel, after examining the law, did feel a 
great deal of concern about it, and this con- 
cern was justified by after-developments, 
for the court gave judgment against him for 
the full amount. He appealed, but the 
Appeal Court affirmed the judgment. He 
has to pay out a considerable sum of money 
because he did not know how to act in a 
crisis. 

The court in this case said that the buyer 


was wrong in keeping part of the shipment 


and returning the rest. He should have 
returned it all or he should have kept it all, 
and in the latter event, when the seller sued 
him, set off against the purchase price the 
difference between the value of what he got 
and what he should have got. 

The following extract from the decision 
is a pretty good thing to know, for it cites 
the whole law in a very clear way: 


_ When the merchandise was received by 
the defendant, he had the election, after 
an inspection of it to retain it, or return 
it to the vendors (sellers) and rescind the 
contract. It was not his privilege, how- 
ever, to affirm in part and rescind im 
part. If the clothing did not correspond 
with the sample, the defendant was not 
bound to accept it, but in order to avoid 
the obligation of the contract, it was his 
duty to return the property to the vendor. 
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Where after having an opportunity for 
examination he retained and sold a por- 
tion of the merchandise, he was not at 
liberty to return the balance. If it were 
otherwise the vendee (buyer) might 
select the best of the prqperty bought and 
return that which in his opinion is of 
inferior quality without an opportunity 
on the part of the vendors (sellers) to 
make themselves whole. If his desire is 
to rescind, he is not permitted to exercise 
acts of ownership over the property, nor 


to control it except as may be necessary 


to put it in the way of return to the seller. 

If it be alleged that the goods deliv- 
ered did not conform to the standard 
established by the contract, the vendee 
fiver) eit he elects to-retain all .the 
goods, may prove this fact in abatement 
of the contract price, because the consid- 
eration has failed to the extent of the dif- 
ference in value between the thing deliv- 
ered and that which was contracted for. 

But the buyer in this case did not avail 

himself of either of the methods allowed 

him. He neither returned the consign- 

ment and annulled the contract, nor did 

he retain the shipment and seek to show 

the difference in value between what he 
received and what he ought to have 
received. 

To make this clear beyond all question, 
the buyer who receives goods not like what 
he ordered, either wholly or in part, or 
goods not according to sample, either wholly 
or in part, can and must do either of two 
things: 1, send them all back, good and bad 
together, or 2, hold them all and if part or 
all of the lot is poorer than those he bought, 
demand a reduction in the price. The sec- 
ond course wouldn’t work, however, where 
the goods sent are not poorer but merely 
different from those ordered, because then 
there could be no reduction in price. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
cd 


_ “Better a living coward than a dead hero,” said 
the profiteer. 


“Better a dead hero that a living one,” said the 
disabled vet. 
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made on glass plates. 
Hammer Plates are coated 
on carefully selected, clear 
transparent glass and are 
unsurpassed. 
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HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


A CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


Background Relation 


The portrait painters of eminence invari- 
ably consider what effect the background 
setting has upon the subject, and are there- 
fore safe guides for photographic portrait- 
ist to follow. Want of consideration of this 
essential accessory, by the photographer, 
mars the entire picture by nullifying the 
good features of the portrait. 

Portrait and background must, therefore, 
, be always associatively studied. 

From an analysis of the effect seen in the 
painter’s picture, produced by the _ back- 
ground on it, one may note how he adapts 
the background so as to bring out some par- 
ticular feature of excellence in the portrait, 
which would signify that every portrait 
demands its particular kind of background, 
and this being-true, it follows that the pho- 
tographer may not presume upon success by 
shifting a background into position a few 
minutes before exposure. To be sure, the 
photographer does not have the same facility 
as the painter in getting up improvised back- 
grounds, but as he works under more 
general principles of illumination than the 
painter, his resources are not particularly 
constrained and a few backgrounds may be 
' made to do adequate service. 

In the painted portrait we see that the 
background is differently treated. It 1s 
either looked upon as a mere space to set 
off the portrait to emphasize it, or the back- 
ground is made to play some individual 
part in the general composition; the por- 
trait in such a case being looked upon more 


as a pictorial work than an effective like- 
ness of the subject. 

The background functioning as space. is 
necessarily of the quiet sort, unobtrusive, 
calling no attention to itself ; but where it is 
supplementary or rather complementary, it 
may be, in a measure, assertive. 

Let us consider first, the background as 
primarily space for the portrait setting. 

To perform its function in this role, it is 
more effective when inclined to a dark tint, 

It may be illuminated in the same way as 
the portrait but must not be of a uniform 
tone. It must possess gradation of tone so 
as to simulate atmospheric surrounding, to 
give artistic relief to the head or figure. 

Contrast of more or less emphasis 1s 
required, but never pronounced contrast. 

A good effect may be had, however, by 
minimum contrast—light against light and 
dark against dark. 

With half length figures, a more varied 
background is admissible, but it must be 
carefully handled. 

In a group much more freedom of dis- 
posal is allowable in the background, but 
nothing in it should show pronouncedly and 
care must be taken that objects in it do not 
project against any part of the figure or 
figures. A landscape background here 
offers itself as an appropriate setting, but 
even it must be in a lower key. It must 


never advertise itself. 


In the landscape employed, which is pre 
supposed a painted landscape, it is necessary 
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WOLLENSAK LENSES 


for Every Professional Purpose 


‘Number 9—Enlarging 


HILE most lenses may be used for enlarging, they are 

not all equally well adapted to this class of work. 

Enlarging may be divided into three general classifications : 

(1) Precision work, (2) general-purpose work and (3) soft- 

focus work. There are lenses particularly fitted to each of 

these phases of projection, and we suggest below some 
suitable outfits for each class of work. 


Precision Work 


Frequently, enlarging and copying work for scientific, 
mechanical, commercial or other requirements, necessitates 
wiry definition to the very corners of the plate. Precision 
lenses, like our Velostigmat anastigmats, will give the neces- 
sary precision in the finished result. We recommend either 
our Series Ia, Series II or Series IV Velostigmat. 


General-purpose Enlarging 


For general enlarging work, such as enlargements from 
amateur negatives or portrait negatives, a moderately sharp 
image is desired. The Versar f6 ideally answers such re- 
quirements. It is reasonably fast, and gives an image that 
is sharp, but not objectionably wiry. 


This ad is one of the following 
series discussing suitable lenses 
forvarious phasesof professional 
photography: 


Theanswer to your lens prob- 
General studio work [lem 


General commercial work 


Portraiture 

Wide angleand banquet work 
Home portraiture 

Child photography 

Soft focus effects 

Enlarging 

Resumé—studio lenses 
Resumé—commercial lenses 
Anastigmats 


Soft-focus Enlargements 


are most satisfactory and most pleasing in their quality of 
softness, when made with a soft-focus lens. The Verito 
Diffused Focus f4 is as well adapted to making enlarge- 
ments as it is to making original negatives, and will give 
you projected prints of unparalleled beauty, as soft or as 
sharp as you want them. 


You will find it profitable to 
follow this series. If you wish 
advance information on any of 
the topics covered, write us. 


These lenses, and all other Wollensak objectives, are 
fully described in our 32-page catalog, which will be sent 


on request to anyone interested. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester — New York 


Makers of Distinctive Lenses that make Distinctive Picfures 


"A 
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What Do You Know About 


COMPOSITION ? 


9 Here’s your chance to get a thorough 
knowledge of composition by studying 
the Old Masters. 


The Painters’ Series 


§ From these little books you may draw 
not only inspiration for true art but you 
may analyze the very construction of 
composition, and upon application of 
the art principles, have a better under- 
standing of the making of a picture. 


J Our selection is limited, but we have 
been fortunate in securing copies of 


Botticelli Morland Rembrandt 
Constable Raphael Teniers 

Del Sarto Raeburn Meissonier 
Hogarth Gainsborough Jan Steen 


§ We would suggest that you make a 
second choice should our stock become 
exhausted. 


§ We say this because these little books 
are known and appreciated the world 
over as invaluable aids to the student 
in composition, and whenever they are 
to be had, there is always a ready sale. 


Send 50c for your copy today 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia, Pa. 


that the scene depicted should show correct 
proportions in its perspective, neither to 
show too far distance, nor too narrow angle 
view. 

Where there is shown an extensive pros- 


pect (as is often presented in the scenic 


painted ground), the figure looks out of 
proportion. 

Painted or carved accessories are of value 
only when helpful to carry out the motive. 

They come into good play where the back- 
ground represents an interior of a room, but 
even in such cases, care must be taken to 
show relationship with the objects in the 
background that their outlines are not made 
too sharp. The lighting of the figure, more- 
over, must be in accord with the scheme of 
illumination of the scenic room. 


ed 
Aerial Photography 


Aerial photography is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. The plane and the camera 
work, so to speak, hand in hand. If you 
plan to alter or improve a city, you must 
take photographs from the air to see just 
exactly how you stand in the matter. Con- 
gested points, where connecting boulevards 
are needed, narrow streets, obstructive rail- 
road sections—all this and more is shown at 
a glance. Before you start to put your city 
right, you can see just exactly what is wrong 
with it by having photographs of it made in 
the air. Philadelphia, from the air, is an 
object lesson in malconstruction. 

Recently there was an exhibit of the 
American Institute of Architects, and aerial 
photography played a part in it. The Fair- 
child Corporation showed aerial views of 
Greater New York and a model camera: 
We read also of aerial photography being 
employed to photograph outdoor functions 
from the air, thus competing with the 
camera man on terra firma. And there 1s 
before us an illustration of an air crash, 1. é., 
a collision between planes in the air taken 
from another plane in the air. And with 


the development of transcontinental aif 


routes and the certain growth of amateul 
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aviations, we look for still further develop- 
ments in aerial photography. Bird’s-eye 
views for book illustration purposes are 
already quite commonly made that. way. 
As for surveys made from the air, they 
are getting so frequent as scarcely to receive 
special mention. A vast deal of this work 
is being done in all the leading countries of 
the world, governments, state, county, dis- 
trict, municipal and other authorities resort- 
ing to aerial photography to find out just 
exactly what they want to know with 
regards to some particular point or place. 
Ifi—which God forbid—there are to be 
more wars, aerial photography wil play a 
great part in them. But we hope there will 
be no more war: the financial miscreants 
of Europe who made the war of 1914-1918, 
have done the earth more damage than 
Napoleon, Alexander and all the other 
“conquering” ruffians put together. 


2B 
Cinematograph Chat 


It is a sign of the times that the cinemato- 
graph has at last reached that stage of 
progress when the principal European pho- 
tographic societies devote separate sections 
to its consideration. It also occupies a 
leading place in the various expositions. 
Little is done in such matters on this side 
of the Atlantic simply because we are more 
advanced in them than other parts of the 
world—indeed, it is commonly said that 
America “made” i. ¢., popularized the 
cinema. We read, for example, that 
2,000,000, look at “movies” in Great 
Britain every week: in the United States 
considerably more than that number go to 
picture shows every day. 

Articles headed ‘“The Movies for Every- 
body” are common enough in the news- 
papers. There are innumerable home 
projectors on the market, and the amateur 
movie maker is catered for by many 
ingenious cameras which enable successful 
results to be obtained with the minimum of 
effort. The printing and developing of 
these amateur movie films will assuredly be 


P. H. KANTRO 


Portage, Wis. 


IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 


prices and instructions before shipping. 


[SORE KODAK Finshen | 


oo Our immense stocks of DELIVERY @ 
_ {POCKETS (all printed up ready to 
— shi ) are at your.service at all times. | 
indow Display Signs GRATIS. & 
Send for Samples and Literature. 


_The Art Pesse, Adrian, Mich. 
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R are trade foe 


THE PERFECT BACKING CLOTH 


For Commercial Work 


TRADE MARK 


WARRENTEX 


REGISTERED 


No Paste or Glue Required 


Made in all sizes Write for Samples 


WARREN PRODUCTS CO. 
269 Canal Street New York 


SPECIAL TRIPOD 


for GRAFLEX WORK 


Three Section Short Model 


Cut shows first two sections. Extends 41% 
inches; 15 inches closed; Top, 4% inches 
diameter. Made of hardwood—dark cherry 
finish. Similar tripods in four sections sell for 
$7.50. While they last our price will be $2.95. 


a fomcetrcatin 


NOWest 32 St. ° 
Branch Store—118 W. 44th olen New York 
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304 By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 53 
Pages ae Illustrations 
Department of Printing and 
Bound Finishing, Illinois College of $3.00 
in Cloth Photography Postpaid 


A concise, readable book 
of practical information, 
not too technical for the 
amateur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of real 
value to the professional. 
It includes formulas and 
definite working direc- 
tions for all the more 
common printing proc- 
esses, together with a 
clear, scientific explana- 
tion of the underlying 
principles. 


For the photographer 
who wants to know not 


oF — aie only HOW but WHY. 


ORDER FROM FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square - Philadelphia 
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By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 
Managing Editor Scientific American 
Flexible Cover 507 pages, gilt edged 
Profusely illustrated 


This well-represented book ot com- 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- 
fessional understanding and_ insight 
into the methods employed to produce 
the wonderful results seen accom- 
plished upon the screen. 


Emphatically, this little pocket edi- 

- tion contains more than is to be had 

from the reading of many books on 

the subject. It is a handbook in the 
real sense of the word. | 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Philadelphia 


636 Franklin Square 
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a big business. He will be a wise man who 
will get in on the “ground floor” of it. A 
common reproach to the professional pho- 
tographer is that he allowed ordinary 
amateur printing and developing to, get by 
him, although very many of the craft, we 
observe, cater for it. 

One notable example is of a well-known 
New York photographer who made a big 
reputation as a portrait photographer. The 
movie camera appealed to him and grad- 
ually he got out of the studio work and 
now devotes his entire time to making 
movies in the homes and in the gardens, and 
the business has grown to such an extent 
that he employs seven camera men alone. 
Tis profitable, too. He gets from $1.50 to 
$2.00 per foot and seldom makes less than 
500 feet at a sitting. Then he has an extra 
chance to sell a projection camera and 
that’s extra profit. Yes, the game is worth 


while. 
oe 
Enlarging on Artist’s Prepared 
Canvas 
Wash the prepared canvas with 
Liquid ammonia’ .... .: S0@:g9 eee 10 parts 
Methylated spirit ....,..- senna 40 parts 


When free from grease, dry thoroughly before 
coating. Make the following: Soak 7 parts of 
gelatine in 250 parts of distilled water and dis- 
solve by gentle heat. In the meantime, take 30 
parts of fresh albumen and add 125 parts of dis- 
tilled water, and, when well mixed, add 


Potassium iodides: .. ic.) a eae 9 parts 
Ammonium bromide ...5.e-ee 4 parts 
Ammonium chloride -.2.=.-aeee 1.25 parts 


Beat the solution well, stand for an hour, filter 
through flannel, and add 125 parts of distilled 
water and the previously prepared gelatine solu- 


tion. The mixture must be applied to the canvas 
with a Buckle or Blanchard brush or smail 
sponge. Dry thoroughly, and sensitize as 
required. 
Silver’ nitratey ...)... . <a eer 20 parts 
Glacial ‘acetic acid:).....'% / 2 acne 10 parts 
Distilled “water.2:. =. 712.0 ne 240 parts 


Expose for 75 seconds (while wet) after seti- 
sitizing, and give about 60 seconds’ exposure with 
an ordinary negative and bright daylight. Develop 
with 


Gallic aid Ae vee ee eee 3.5 parts 
Lead ‘acetate: s<:s0 4. ta" cee .6 parts 
Distilled siwater. .. Soe eee 250 «parts 


Apply in same way as the sensitizer, rinse, and 
fix in 20 per cent. hypo. 
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The Joy of Doing Business 


CHARLES J. WEBB 


No individual can ever make a success 
of life unless he loves his occupation. 
Money of course is essential, but large 
fortunes can never be accumulated if the 
business is done simply for the accumulation 
of money. The country would never have 
been developed if men of large vision and 
capacity for work did not work for the joy 
of so doing. 

For instance, would men like Carnegie, 
Frick, Schwab, Ford and other captains of 
industry have gone on accumulating money 
for money’s sake? No, they were in busi- 
ness and are in business for the joy of 
accomplishment, for the joy of doing things, 
for the joy they get out of building some- 
thing. Whenever a business man thinks 
solely of money and takes no joy out of the 
business, he is doomed to be a failure. I 
believe it safe to say that all the large 
fortunes that have been accumulated have 
been from the fact that the head of the busi- 
ness has worked for the joy of accomplish- 
ment, that money has been a_ secondary 
thought. 

What more of pleasure can a man get out 
of life than being able to visualize a large 
business employing people? 
What more of joy than that which he finds 
in accomplishment and in the realization of 


numerous 


his dream? I have read statistics in which 
they say that 93% of business men fail or 
get into trouble sometime during their life. 
I sometimes think that the cause of this is 
that they do not get the joy out of their 
accomplishments. You can have real pleas- 
ure and enjoyment out of reconstructing a 
broken down business and even if your own 
affairs get into a tangle, you can straighten 
them out by still being actuated by the 
accomplishment of things, and not everlast- 
ingly looking at the profit. 

The joy in business comes from the 


ae ass) (SS) Sa 
Out-of-Print Numbers of 


Photo Miniature 


F some issues we have only two 

or three copies, so if there are 

any in this list that will be helpful, let 
your order come along at once. 


No. 1 Modern Lenses (1899) 

3 Hand-Camera Work 

6 Orthochromatic Photography 

7 Platinotype Process 

11 Developers and Development 

13 Photographing Flowers, etc. 

15 Intensification and Reduction 

18 Chemical Notions for Photog- 
raphers 

21 Albumen 
Printing 

23 Photographic Manipulations 

32 Defects in Negatives 

33 The Dark-Room 

34 More About Development 

35 Enlarging Negatives 

37. Film Photography 

38 Color Photography 

39 Photographing Animals 

40 Platinotype Modifications 

43. Photographic Chemicals 

45 More About Orthochromatic 
Photography 

46 Development Printing Papers 

48 Commercial Photography 

50 Studio Construction 

68 Decorative Photography 

69 Printing-Out Papers 

74 Intensifying and Reducing Neg- 
atives 

75 Printing and Enlarging 

76 The Hand Camera 

78 Printing Papers 


and Plain Paper 


NY of the above copies will be 
sent postpaid for 60 cents each. 
Order now. To-morrow we may be 
sold out of the copy you want. The 
demand is constantly increasing. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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knowledge that you will reach a certain goal 
by sheer will force, and as long as accom- 
plishment is the looked for reward, just so 
long will you derive joy from business. 
Take Henry Ford for instance. They told 
him he could not pour and cast metals only 
in acertain way. I believe that he has proven 
that they were all mistaken. This must be 
to him more joy and pleasure than any 
money he may derive from it. He could 
never have accomplished what he has done 
if he did not get pleasure and joy out of his 
business. 

The harder the situation, and the harder 
the job, the more satisfaction and joy there 
is in it for the man who conquers it. My 
contention is that a man who takes pleasure 
and joy out of business can never fail in any- 
thing he undertakes, for the reason that he 
is seeking to build for achievement and 
the satisfaction of having done something 
worth while, and this of course requires 
concentration and hard work. ‘These are 
the two essentials that might be used to 
give the definition of business, for without 
hard work there can be no joy in business 
and little real pleasure in life. We always 
cherish any possession that we may have 
gotten through work. Something given to 
you or acquired without work has very little 
value in a true man’s eyes. 

If it were not for the joy of business, 
men as soon as they accumulated sufficient 
money to allow them to live a life of ease, 
would quit, as many do. J ask what under 
such conditions would become of the indus- 
try and development in any country? Surely 
if Carnegie, and Ford, and others had 
stopped when they had sufficient money we 
never could have had the steel business and 
the automobile business developed to its 
present high degree. All of humanity has 
benefited by this wonderful up-building of 
big business. 

The joy in business is like the joy of 
an artist, who imagines and puts on canvas 
the reality of his dreams. Again I say, it is 
not for the money he can get for the picture, 
but for the joy of his accomplishments. 
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This is the great force that stands for prog- 
ress. My contention is that no man can be 
a good doctor, lawyer, merchant, manu- 
facturer, agriculturist, banker or anything 
else unless he takes joy out of his oceu- 
pation. 

I have heard people say they enjoy this 
show and that show and this food and that 
food, but I would like to hear all the young 
men in my establishment say “I enjoy the 
business.” For after all there is nothing in 
the world that men will tire of less than busi- 
ness. The so-called pleasures of life one soon 
gets a surfeit of, they finally make him dis- 
satisfied because he cannot find new pleas- 
ures enough to keep him busy. Buta 
business that is conducted for the joy of 
doing it is new each and every day. And 
the coming in contact with the human nature 
of life in all its different phases and having 
the satisfaction of helping people to achieve 
and to produce, and altogether make the 
world better for all mankind, that is the 
joy that lasts and one can never get tired of 
doing these things. 

I have heard people complaining of losse3 
and I always say to them, “If you will look 
into the dictionary you will find that the 
definition of business is profit and loss, and 
I think that the English dictionaries have it 
loss and gain. Now if we didn’t have losses 
in business and it was all gain or all profit, 
we surely would have to change the name— 
the definition would be wrong. Therefore it 
is necessary for us to have losses, in order to 
maintain the word BUSINESS. Without 
losses, I venture to say that the business 
would not be nearly as enjoyable or exciting. 
It would be like a game of solitaire. If you 
succeeded in winning every time, you would 
soon stop because there would be no joy im 
doing anything that was so easy. It is im 
surmounting the difficult things of life and 
achieving success where the greatest joys 
and pleasures are obtained. 

My advice is to make your occupation a 
joy and a pleasure and if the one that you 


‘are in does not produce this result, get into 


something that does—The Corn Exchange. 
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The New England Convention 


The New England Convention will be 
held at the Maplewood Club, Maplewood, 
Mer., peptember 18, 19, 20, 21. Officially 
this is the convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of New England, and the Sec- 
retary is Eric Stahlberg, 44 State Street, 
Northampton, Mass. We note the follow- 
ing intimation on the circular: “T. G. Mul- 
erew will be with us again this year— 
‘nough said.” ‘The convention is being held, 
it is frankly said, for “pleasure, education 
and profit.” The convention’s success seems 
assured as the executive energy is not to be 
doubted. “It looks good to us,” in the cur- 
rent phrase. 


For the benefit of those who did not attend 
the New England Convention, at Maplewood, N. 
H., last year, we wish to say that the manage- 
ment of the Maplewood Club has given the Asso- 
ciation the same rates this year. ‘They are as 
follows: 

Double room, without bath, $5.50 each. 

Single room, without bath, $6.00 each. 

Double room, with bath, $6.50 each. 

Single room, with bath, $7.00 each. 

This includes meals and the banquet to be held 
Thursday evening, September 20. 

Automobile storage, 75c per day. 

Golf, $1.00 per day. 

These rates obtainable from September 10th. 

You will do the Photographers’ Association of 
New England a great favor by sending in your 
dues now to Eric Stahlberg, 44 State Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Annual dues as proprietor, $3.00. 

Annual dues as employee, $2.00. 

Associate member, $2.00. 

Guest badge for friends, $1.00. 

Dues must accompany application. 

Make checks payable to Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of New England. 

Make your plans now to close up shop and 
Spend your vacation in the White Mountains at 
the Convention. 

we 


Bicker: “Did you ever stop to think—” 

mtocker: “OCf—” 

Bicker: “This, that it’s a wise child that knows 
its own father—likewise, a wise cork that knows 
its own pop.”—Wayside Tales. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots”’ Free 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phone Bryant 6345 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. BELL & CO. 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY 110 West 32d 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


J. SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange 
and Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 
for thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, mini- 
mum charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. 
Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free, 

Additional words, 2 cents each. 

Cash must be sent with order. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

No display allowed. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 
Monday A. M. of the week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


WANTED—A good all-round man for permanent 

position; must be a good printer. For a New 
England studio. State salary. Address Box 1066, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SALESMEN—A large New York photo supply house 

open to engage a number of first-class salesmen 
and demonstrators, who thoroughly know the 
photographic trade, to introduce a well-known 
line of photographic plates, films, roll films, pack 
films, X-ray films and chemicals. Apply in strict 
confidence, giving full particulars. PhotoSalesman, 
P. O. Box 279, City Hall Station, New York City. 


PARTNER WANTED—Business booking at the rate 

of twenty thousand dollars a year. Reason— 
more than I[ can take care of alone. Must be ex- 
pert retoucher, printer, and willing to work as hard 
as I do. Forty-five hundred dollars required. Com- 
pletely equipped. I am thirty-two, Protestant, 
married, and will guarantee more business than you 
can handle. Write Box 1064, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


PosiTION WANTED—First-class operator, re- 

toucher, printer, air-brush and color worker; 
27 years’ experience; willing to take charge of 
branch, (State of Ohio at present) wants position 
on September 15th or later. Address Box 1063, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Position WantTED—About Octokter Ist or 15th, 

by young lady, as assistant in portrait studio. 
Four months’ training at Southern School of 
Photography. Some experience. High-class work 
in retouching, printing, bromide enlarging and 
oil and water color work. Desire connection with 
studio doing high-grade work only. References. 
Southern state preferred. Address Box 1065, care 
of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


For SALE—Studio in county seat town; will in- 
voice about $1,800 and will sell at a bargain. 
Address Backe Studio, Greensburg, Kansas. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Stup1o WANTED—Will buy fully equipped studio 

in city upward twenty-five thousand population. 
Give full details, class of work, price for same, 
outline of studio and equipment, and price asked, 
all in first letter. Address George H. Blake, 
Route 1, Belgrade, Maine. 


OTHER OFFERS OF INTEREST 


ALLEN FRASER, Sport and Press Photo Agency, 

51 Sackville Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, wishes 
to get in touch with interested parties who would 
handle prints of the coming International Schooner 
Races, which will be held at Halifax in October. 
Correspondence invited. 


FINISHING PLANT For SALE—Do you want to buy 

a business that you can step into and make 
money? Wonderful possibilities here at Louisville, 
Ky., for a live wire. Possesses two hundred agents; 
Pako equipped throughout; doing $20,000 an- 
nually. An unfortunate occurrence compels me to 
sacrifice. Address Box 1062, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ExpERT RETOUCHING—Quick, efficient service and 

satisfaction, at standard rates. Mail orders es- 
pecially solicited. A trial order will convince you. 
Dale McClintock, 751 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Special attention to 
mail orders. Experienced retouchers. Anchure 
System, 3945 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
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The Photographic Journal of America 


Everything that is interesting for the 
amateur, professional and technical 
photographer will be found in 


THE CAMERA 


The Magazine You Should Read 


Right up-to-date. 
Beautifully printed and illustrated. 


$2.00 per year 


Postpaid in United States and Canada. 


20 cents per copy 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Publisher 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Editorial Notes 


We are publishing two articles on “Silent 
Salesmen in Professional Business.” ‘They 
deal with the advertising aids and form 
letters suggested for the use of photog- 
raphers by the A. M. Collins Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Philadelphia. These 
articles are well worth the study of our 
readers for they contain many valuable hints 
for increasing business. People are soon 
getting over their vacations, studios will 
reopen, and photographers will have an 
opportunity of striking a new note by the 
adoption of the Collins methods of publicity. 


i 
Flower photography is universally popu- 
lar with camera users and the public. L,. E. 


Wednesday, September 19, 1923 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Martindale; oi leos meAngceles) si erecently 
delivered to the Public Library in that city 
a collection of photographs of the local wild 
flowers for use by nature study classes of 
the public ~schoolss she picturess vere 
ordered by the County Superintendent from 
a collection.of 1400 which Martindale has 
made during the past five years. This is 
good work and is another illustration of the 
manifold utilitarian purposes to which pho- 
tography can be put. 
ed 

“So many men so many minds.” It will 
be seen by these editorials this week that 
there is much diversity of view as to how to 
make a studio business pay. And if you 
turn back to our editorials of the past three 
months you LIMO mecme ve time oTCALCL 
diversity. We take pains in searching avail- 
able records of the matter so that we can 
pick out the tit-bits of ideas that may be 
useful to some brother of the craft at a loss 
for inspiration. It pays the reader to keep 
an eye on these editorials as well as the other 
parts of the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Z 
ve 


will 


To paraphrase Longfellow, “Photog- 
raphy’s real, photography’s SAiiese a pete ct 
pains us to read the balderdash that is at 
times printed in the newspapers on the sub- 


ject “Solons fool people with old photos.” 
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A long and pointless article under this 
caption appears in a country newspaper, 
“Vanity, vanity, thou art man, if photog- 
rapher is true in his observation,” another 
banality. ‘Actinic rays upset school of pho- 
tography,” equally silly. A perusal of these 
articles demonstrates that they are mere 
pointless fillers. But their effect is to throw 
photography into contempt. The average 
reader, however, is amused and that’s some- 
thing, we suppose. But nevertheless photog- 
raphy, as Dr. Slosson points out, is indis- 
pensable to the progress of the world. 


Ey 


The camera is being, or has been, adver- 
tising an enterprising California newspaper 
in somewhat novel fashion. The camera 
man goes about snapping people on the 
street. The victims call at the newspaper 
office to find the faces of the photographs 
blocked out, but if your clothing is iden- 
tified you get a five dollar bill. We pre- 
sume the advertising stunt pays, as quite a 
large number of people called at the office 
and received money. Shakespeare some- 
where has a reference to “bold advertise- 
ment.’ It doesn’t matter whether the adver- 
tisement be bold or not so long as it pro- 
duces the necessary effect and that, in this 
case, is of course increased circulation. 

we 

Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, British Columbia and Alaska 
have been, metaphorically writing, taken 
under the wing of the Seattle Federation of 
Women’s Clubs which has organized a 
great exhibition of photographs for the pur- 
pose of displaying to tourists and others the 
natural beauties of the great Northwest. 
Prizes are to be awarded and the railroad 
and steamship companies are cooperating 
with the organizers of the Exposition. It 
is a big and ambitious scheme and we wish 
it success. 

we 


High altitudes in air for scientific pur- 


poses are of frequent occurrence nowadays. 
The record is still held by Coxwell and 
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Glaisher who ascended in a balloon six miles 
(31,680 feet) or thereabouts in 1861. 
Glaisher was a photographer although he 
did not attempt to take photographs on that 
occasion. Recently, E. [L. Thomas 
Kokomo, ascended 17,000 feet and found it 
so cold that he could not easily hold his 
camera. We talk lightly of taking trips to 
other planets, but the preservationgias 
human life is not possible a comparatively 
short distance from the earth’s crust. 
id 

A correspondent writes complaining that 
in a recent number of The Camera, the 
late H. P. Robinson was compared with 
Tennyson. Of course it was more a con- 
venience of comparison than anything else. 
The photographer was a patient and pol- 
ished worker; so was the poet, and both 
produced the results. You may not agree 
that the poet was the greatest of his kind 
or that the photographer was a true artist, 
but, at any rate, they were workmen and 
their results reached those for whom they 
were intended. And spiritually both made 
for success—both poetry and photography 


were all the better for such men. 
ee 


SS 


From Russia—the land of the Soviet and 
the butchers of the human race who out 
Robespierre and the fiends of the French 
Revolution—comes the news of a “new 
method of photography whereby for the 
first time a negative is unnecessary.” Reads 
like direct positive talking. If so, it isn't 
Negatives will continue to be neces- 
sary if not essential for all time—that is to 
the end of the world. For photography, 
much in its present form, will last that long. 
It is part of the cosmos; in other words, it 
is indispensable. 


new. 


co 
A $1000 contest open to “amateurs” has 
been held by the Toronto Sunday World to 
mark the centenary of photography. A 
large—a very large—number of photo- 


graphs was submitted and the judges were 


well known professionals. The success of 
the idea marks it as worthy of imitation 
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by other newspapers But why confine 
it to “amateurs”? The professional is 
surely worth encouragement in this con- 
nection. Why exclude him? Then again, 
what is an “amateur”? Is there anybody 
who does not make money out of his pho- 
tographs if he gets the chance? We never 
met one. The fact is, all directly interested 
in photography are “amateurs” in the best 
sense of the term, we take it up for the love 
of the thing. The line, therefore, is diffi- 
cult to draw. So why not throw these com- 
petitions open to all and let merit be the sole 
deciding factor? 
we : 

Exactly fifty years ago—in 1873—the 
first gelatine emulsion was offered for sale 
by Burgess, an Englishman. We note that 
attention is drawn to the fact across the 
Atlantic, and a half century mark in the 
annals of photography ticked off in the 
calendar of time. We remember Burgess. 
He was a testy little man, prone to reviling 
Fortune for not having been kind to him. 
But—’twas ever thus. Pioneering and 
profit making seldom go together. The 
practical man is the one who succeeds in 
the material sense. 

ce 

Apparently, EF. S. Curtis, the well known 
photographer, of Indiana, has deserted 
Hollywood and the movies. We read of 
him going into the wilds from Seattle. His 
object was to take photographs for the 
transcontinental railroads conducting the 
campaign to which we made recent refer- 
ence. Accompanied by guides and officials, 
he made many exposures and _ incidentally 
feasted upon the local fresh trout. Curtis 
has been an out-door man all or most of 
his life—movie studio work was no doubt 
irksome. But the railroad companies could 
not have a better photographer. He is to 
the manner born. 

ro 

At Vinita, Oklahoma, photography has 

been adopted for the purpose of copying 


legal instruments filed in the court house. 
‘The first-deed photographed was a convey- 
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ance. The apparatus and material cost 
$1400 and will, it is expected, pay for itself 
in twelve months’ time in labor saving. The 
experiment will be watched with interest, no 
doubt, and if it is a success, will probably 
be imitated in other parts of the country. 


we 


It will be remembered that FE. S. Curtis 
made a series of photographs of the remain- 
ing tribes of North American Indians and 
their habitats ; these are being carefully pre- 
served and will be of priceless value for ref- 
erence for future generations. We note 
with interest that the autochrome process 
has been adopted for a similar purpose. The 
Indian Defense Association of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., recently held a meeting at 
which a large number of Lumiére auto- 
chromes of the Indian tribes of the South- 
west were shown. Dr. Chas. Lummis and 
John Collier spoke on the present condition 
of the pueblo peoples and the necessity for 
preserving their arts, lands and family life. 
The camera could not be better employed 
than for enshrining such valuable records in 
safe archives. The noble red man is grad- 
ually disappearing or deteriorating, although 
here and there in parts of the country, he 
survives and flourishes, notably in Okla- 
homa where he has grown rich on oil. 


a 


To Manufacturers of Photo 
Products 

In a recent letter from Jenkyn Griffiths, 
editor Record of Photography (the official 
organ of the Professional Photographers’ 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland), 
36 Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, London, 
S.W.5, England, he states: “We are always 
keen to have news of the goods made on 
your side and receive inquiries regarding 
goods manufactured in America only. I 
think it would be a good idea if your manu- 
facturers were to let us have copies of their 
catalogues and circular matter to keep on 
file for reference.” 

Now here’s opportunity and we trust Mr. 
Griffith’s request will be complied with. 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Bldg., Washington. D. C. 


Gus Palmer’s Impressions of French Studios 


“Paris, France. Here I will start with 
the President of the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of France—Mon. Nadar, 51 Rue 
d’Anjou. 

“Mon. Nadar is a very good friend of 
Pirie MacDonald and a patriot. He kept 
me up in his studio till 7.30 p. mM. talking 
politics and photography. He speaks very 
little English, but expressed his hearty and 
sincere thanks to the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of America for the American flag 
presented though Mr. MacDonald. 

“Mon. Nadar has been awarded eleven 
prizes in different Universal Expositions, 
from 1889 to 1922, in Paris, Liege, Milan, 
Quito, Brussels; London, etc. Tic@nasa, 
system of making an extra print of every 
sitting and mounting them inanalbum. He 
showed me work done about 50 years ago. 
His studio is very large, contains a num- 
ber of antiques and looks like a museum. 
Most of the work he is now doing is not 
retouched. He has pictures of kings, 
emperors, ‘the Shah’ ot’ Persiayeoheimeot 
Arabia, Presidents of France and officers 
and members of the cabinets of different 
countries. Wants to visit America, but 
cannot close his studio, as he wants to do 
the operating himself. He has traveled 
through the East and Africa and he showed 
me two rooms full of antiques. 

“Studio of Mr. Benjamin, American 
photographer, 15 Rue St. Florentin. Mr. 
Benjamin does good work. I saw his two 


employees working on backgrounds. Beau- 
tiful work—bromo prints, gum prints, ete. 
His studio is located on the west side, where 
the English people live. He is charging 
good prices, too. In fact, all the studios in 
Paris are charging a little less than we are 
charging in America. Pictures are not 
cheap in Paris. Labor is not high, but the 
rents are excessive. 

“Studio of. P. Apers;) 23) Rieu aaa 
d’Anglais. He is Officer of the Association. 
Pays extra attention to the expression of 
the sitter, and for that purpose he has, in 
his studio, an organ that plays different 
tunes and makes the person get different 
expressions. A lady plays the organ when 
he makes sittings. 

“Studio Photographie Meley, 5 Place du 
Theatre Frangais. Here I saw very nice 
work on white backgrounds and they also 
have a nice background carrier. 

“Studio Sartony, 45 Rue Laffitte. Does 
very good white ground work and also dark 
grounds. Photographs all important per- 
sons, kings, queens, princes, etc. | 

“Studio of Reutlinger Photographie, 21 
Boulevard Montmartre. Here I saw the 
best colored work I have ever seen. He 
photographs actors and the better class of 
people. His studio is nicely furnished. In 
fact, all the studios seem to be furnished 
much nicer than those in America. 

“In most studios the printing is done by 
daylight, very few use printing machines 
or driers. A good many have - artificial 
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Irvings Studio 
Waycross, Ga. 
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Irvings Studio 
Waycross, Ga. 
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light in addition to daylight, using mercury 
tubes for the purpose. 

“Studio of Taponier, Rue La Paix. 
is the royal photographer in Paris. 

“So much for France.” 


He 


% 


Turning over the daily leaf on the cal- 
endar pad is rather a simple ceremony for 
the inauguration of a president, but that is 
about all the ceremony there is when a 
@resident Of the P. A. of A. takes office. 
He goes to sleep one night, the sun crosses 
the international date line, and lo, upon 
arising, he is empowered to sway the des- 
tinies of the photographic profession. The 
constitution so prescribes the time for newly 
elected officers to take office that they are 


quite generally in the quietude of their 


home town and studio and hence assume 
their duties in a very unostentatious man- 
ner. 


We are pleased to present a note of greet- 
ing from President Clarence Stearns, of 
Rochester, Minn.: 


Dear Members of the P. A. of A. and the 
Photographic Profession at Large. 


I have been asked to tell how it “feels” 
to be elected president of the P. A. of A. 
Well, my first feeling is a desire to express 
my thanks for the kindness which has 
placed me in a position filled, at former 
times, by so many great men in photogra- 
phy, men whose names might well make 
comparison formidable to a far more 
worthy successor. 

Then comes a realization of the great 
responsibility which goes with the office. To 
plan a way that the Association shall be of 
the greatest possible service to the thou- 
sands of photographers of America is no 
small undertaking, but the Executive Board 
are determined to find the way. 

We do not always realize how much serv- 
ice has been rendered in the past. For 
instance, if the Association had not been 
watching over the interests of its members, 
there is no question of a doubt but what 
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there would have been a ten per cent luxury 
tax on photographs ever since the war, cost- 
ing every photographer many times what 
he has paid for dues. This coming year, 
through the efforts of our organization, we 
have every reason to expect that Congress 
will give photographs the insurance and C. 
O. D. privilege and, we hope, a change in 
the rate as well. 

These are really minor services compared 
to what is being done to raise the general 
standard of our profession, and the ques- 
tion is not “Does it pay to belong?” but 
“Can one afford not to belong?” No busi- 
ness man would sneak into a ball game 
through a hole in the fence—it’s a kid trick 
—and yet, while the Association is work- 
ing continually for all photographers, many 
sit back with folded arms and do not even 
pay their dues. 

The fingers of one’s hand are individu- 
ally weak, but close them all together tightly 
and we have an instrument of great power, 
a fist. This is true of our profession, and 
the sooner we all “close in” and become a 
part of the one big family, the more power- 
ful will we become, both as a whole and as 
individual photographers. There are many 
good things ahead if you will all help, and 
you may feel sure that the new officers are 
going in with one idea in mind—the old 
adage, ‘““He profits most who serves best.” 


Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE STEARNS, 
President P. A. of A. 


we 


Reference to a large scale map of Tokio, 
Japan, shows the subdivision of “Kanda” as 
being in the very heart of the area devas- 
tated by the recent earthquake. Awayji-Cho, 
Kanda, Tokio, happens to be the address of 
one of our Oriental members, Mr. Z. Egi, 
who many will remember meeting at the 
Kansas City Convention last year. We are 
endeavoring to obtain information as to the 
welfare of Mr. Egi and will publish the 


results in this column. 
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Silent Salesmen in Professional Business 


The form: letter has been called the 
“silent salesman in business.” Volumes 
have been written on this subject with 
special reference to many industries. The 
production of this kind of literature con- 
stitutes a business in itself. Every calling 
has its outside students who specialize in 
providing advertising material which shall 
bring results. Thus no inconsiderable part 
of the time of an office is consumed in deal- 
ing with the printed matter, circulars, and 
the like, that reach it through the mail. And 
this kind of advertising must pay all con- 
cerned, for it has been a factor in commerce 
for many years. 

The photographer, if he adopts the 
methods of other applicants for patronage, 
would probably find that it yielded him 
good returns. Especially do we think this 
would be the case in the smaller towns, or 
in neighborhoods or suburbs where a purely 
personal following is the more readily estab- 
lished. 

We have had before us for some time a 
wonderfully interesting and effective collec- 
tion of advertising literature compiled and 
issued by the A. M. Collins Manufacturing 
Company, of Philadelphia, especially for 
this purpose. It is of two kinds—the form 
letter and the newspaper advertisement. 
Of the latter, there are innumerable electros, 
single column, double column, and in many 
sizes, with accompanying text matter, avail- 
able to photographers on request. They are 
striking and tasteful and we suggest that 
our readers specially address the A. M. 
Collins Manufacturing Company, and 
obtain some of these electros for use in 
newspaper advertising. They should not 
fail to attract business this fall, or, indeed, 
at any time, for théy crystallize thes-en: 
ment of the photographic habit from baby- 
hood to maturity ; they appeal to the family 
as well as the individual, the father, the 
mother, the son, the daughter, the friend. 


Quite as appealing are the form letters | 


which cover an equally wide range. In the 


following letters: (1) The business man, or 
head of a family; (2) The prospective 
bride; (3) The young man; (4) The young 
lady; (5) Silver wedding celebrants; (6) 
A graduate; (7) An anniversarian are, it 
will be seen, specially addressed. The 
letters, which are submitted as specimens, 
are dignified and persuasive, written in well 
chosen language, and quite worthy of being 
adopted in their entirety or partly so. In 
a second article we shall submit further 
specimens. 
we 


To a Business Man 
Dear Sir: 

The average man, we know, feels 
rather diffident about being photo- 
graphed. He probably thinks that 1t 
is a display of vanity. Yet deep in lis 
heart he would like to have one real 
portrait of himself. Are you like that? 

A picture that reflects your person- 
ality would certainly be welcomed by 
your friends and, we are sure, be 
prized by yourself. It really isn't a 
great deal of trouble to have a photo- 
graph made. Just call us on the ’phone 
and arrange for a sitting. We will 
have everything ready for you so that 
it won't take more than a few minutes 
of your time. 

And you will surprise your family 
when you show them the first real por- 
trait you have had taken in years. 

Yours very truly, 


THE OAK LEAP SJ UDG 
® 
To a Prospective Bride 


My Dear Miss Fogarty: 

One of the most important things to 
keep in mind during the preparation 
for your coming wedding 1s that a 
photograph in your bridal gown should 
be taken for your friends who are un- 
able to be present and for you to put 
away along with other mementoes of 
the day of days, 

Such a picture will become more and 
more valuable to you as the years go 
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by and you will regret it exceedingly 
if you fail to obey that impulse. 
Offering our best wishes for your 
continued happiness, we are, 
Sincerely, 


Po OAK LEAR STUDIO? 
& : 
To a Young “Man” 


Dear Little Friend: 

Remember that time long, long ago 
when mother and you went to the 
photographer's? How you have grown 
since that day! Yow’re a big little boy 
now, aren't you? 

Confidentially, now, wouldn’t you 
like to make another visit to “see the 
birdie’? And then you can place that 
cute baby picture alongside of the new 
one and say proudly, “Look! me when 
I was a baby—and me—now.” 

You and mother come around the 
next nice day you can. Mother will 
be delighted and so will you, especially 
in the years to come. 

Your friend, 
me OAK LEAR SLODIO, 
we 
To a Young Lady 


Dear Madam: 


How long has it been since you 
have had your photograph made? 
Aren't there some of your friends who 
would appreciate a portrait of you— 
as you look today? Of course there 
are—the number is as great as your 
list of friends. Come down to our 
studio some day and we'll arrange to 
surprise them. 

We give especial attention to all the 
infinite details that go toward making 
a photograph artistic. Our only pur- 
pose is to serve you to the best of our 
ability. 

May we see you soon? 

Very truly yours, 
PerOAK LE Ar STUDIO: 


ee 
To Silver Wedding Celebrants 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Cresson: 


We felicitate you upon the anniver- 
sary of your wedding and wish you 


able to be with you to share in the 
festivities. What could be more appro- 
priate than to send to those absent 
friends or relatives a photograph as 
you both appear today? And to those 
who attend the celebration such a pic- 
ture would prove a souvenir of con- 
stantly increasing value. 

Come down to our studio and have 
a photograph made. You will feel 
very proud of it, we are sure. 

Very truly yours, 


THE OAK LEABSLUDIG: 
& 
To a Graduate 


Dear Miss Burkey: 

This Spring is the happiest time of 
your life and we want to help you 
perpetuate the memories of that happi- 
ness. We suggest a visit to our studio 
for a photograph in your graduation 
dress. 

We make a specialty of this kind of 
portraiture and can assure you that in 
the years to come your graduation 
photograph will become one of your 
most precious possessions. 

We congratulate you on your suc- 
cess and extend our kindest wishes for 
your future welfare. 

Very sincerely, 
DHE OAKSE ED Anes Ilo fOr 
we 


To an Anniversarian 
Dear Madam: 

Isn’t there one anniversary or special 
event occurring im your life shortly? 
If so, the most satisfactory way of 
commemorating it 1s to visit our studio 
for a portrat. In after years you will 
treasure the photograph that was taken 
on your birthday or wedding anniver- 
sary, 

Indeed, a photograph is often the 
only way of perpetuating a memory of 
this sort. Then, too, one’s friends 
never tire of a really good likeness of 
one whom they love. 

When may we have the pleasure of 
seeing you? 

Yours very truly, 
RH ERO ARE Ere S 0] Ce 


eyAl 


long-continued happiness. 

And while you are celebrating the 
conclusion of a happy twenty-five 
years, do not forget those who are un- 


And they are only types or suggestions. 
The English language is very flexible and 
the excuses for letter writing are infinite. 
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The Oak Leaf, the house organ of the 
Collins’, gives an unusually large number of 
letters, based upon the most plausible but 
ingenious reasons for sending them to actual 
or prospective sitters. Some of the best 
known and most successful photographers 
in America and Canada follow The Oak 
Leaf leads. And they are not behind hand 
in telling the editor of The Oak Leaf how 
well they have made out in adopting his 
suggestions. 

One story in The Oak Leaf, “How Smith 
Gets Studio Business by Writing Good 
Letters,” opens in the following pungent 
style: 

“Five hundred university students one 
day received letters with one corner charred 
as though the letters had been stuck in the 
fire and later rescued. The letters were 
from the Smith Studio.” <A postscript at 
the bottom read: “This letter was so poor 
that we decided to burn it up and then 
changed our minds and sent it out anyway.” 
But the letter was not “poor.” It was a 
snappy, interesting selling letter, designed 
particularly to appeal to university men. 
And it did. That charred corner, done 
purposely and the postscript, were just the 
touches needed to make a hit with young 


fellows. That]! was Wallaiesnien 
wanted.” 
smith had many original ideas. He is, 


or was, probably an editorial myth. But 
the moral of the story is that cleverness in 
letter writing seldom fails of effect. 

The printed, -word) 4s potent. sits 
capable of illimitable variety of effort. In 
fact, in the hands of clever advertising men 
printer’s ink obtains results almost with 
certainty. That is the lesson we would like 
to convey to our readers in treating of the 
silent salesmen of typography. 


(To be continued.) 
# 


Recruit : 
Sirr, 

Lieutenant (sarcastically): “My dear fellow, 
did you ever hear of marking time with your 
hands ?” 

Recruit: “Yes, sir; clocks do it,” 


“Shall I mark time with my feet, 
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With a Portraitist in the Studio 
J. EFFEL : 


[For a change this week Mr. J. Effel interrupts the 
series of chapters in which he has discoursed seriously on 
various aspects of studio portraiture in order to give a 
picturesque description of the way in which a French 
portraitist endeavored to justify a reputation of even 
temper in the photography of children. His chapter may 
perhaps be read as a dissertation on how not to photo- 
graph a child.] 


PORTRAITS OF CHILDREN 

In the showcase is displayed a large 
notice inviting parents to “BRING BABY 
IN ;” upstairs a tired operator runs his 
hand nervously through his thin gray hair, 
and a look of profound melancholy settles 
on his face when he hears a childish voice 
ascending from the reception room. Pho- 
tographers are invariably queer tempered 
individuals, and how could it be otherwise? 
The children have frazzled our nerves. I 
have only met one man in the profession 
who maintained that he could photograph 
children successfully without disturbing his 
equanimity, and, curiously enough, he was 
a Frenchman. 

It was during a holiday in Brittany that 
I made the acquaintance of Gustav of 
Nantes. I was frequently in his studio, and 
we had great discussions and arguments on 
all subjects. It was my friend’s belief that 
the Englishman’s conception of the typical 
Frenchman as a volatile, hysterical, gesticu- 
lating jumping jack was a gross caricature. 
He assured me that the average Frenchman 
was far more phlegmatic than the Britisher, 
and he supported this contention by telling 
me how he could photograph children with- 


out displaying the faintest excitement. 
Politeness forbade me expressing my 
doubts, but fortunately an opportunity 


occurred to test his,claim. A sitter was 
announced—a little boy—and I was given a 
seat behind a screen at the camera end of 
the studio. 

The dressing room led into the. studio, 
and, judging by the volume of sound com- 
ing from that direction, I thought a large 
theatrical company was to be taken instead 
of a child of tender years. 

' Presently an agent in advance in the 
shape of a black-bearded little man for all 
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the world like a “Learn French in three 
days” advertisement, entered the studio and 
sought audience with the patron. Gustav 
and he had a long talk about the character- 
istics of children, with special reference to 
the young hopeful to be photographed, and 
who at that very moment was loudly pro- 
testing that he never would submit to the 
ordeal. I gathered that the paternal 
ambassador’s mission was to prepare the 
photographer for a nervous, highly-strung 
child who had been delicate from birth, and 
in consequence might present slight dif- 
ficulty. Gustav smilingly pooh-poohed that 
contingency, assuring the parent that he 
never failed with a child; the two men 
bowed to each other, then Beaver rejoined 
the occupants of the dressing room. A 
quarter of an hour elapsed before there 
was another move. The nurse appeared, a 
huge woman in the picturesque Breton 
dress, carrying the child, the mother and 
grandmother followed, and little Beaver 
brought up the rear. An attempt was then 
made to set the boy on his feet, but he 
stoutly resisted and had to be forcibly dis- 
lodged from Marie’s arms, only to clutch 
frantically at her skirts. The other women 
gathered round, pleading and promising, 
and eventually young Marcel stood clear as 
a being with a separate existence. He was 
probably not more than four, but he was 
the reverse of what I had expected to see, 
for he was built on the beef to the heels 
principle. Standing there sullenly, his hair 
short in front and in ringlets at his back, his 
large beautiful eyes entrenched under a 
forehead of gloom and his lips pouted out 
with temper, he looked more like an angry 
young bull contemplating a rush than a 
fragile sensitive child. ‘Gustav, my lad,” 
thought I, “you’re in for what you call a 
bad quarter of an hour. Now for your 
exhibition of sang froid.” 


Leaving his assistant to the camera 
manipulating, the photographer jauntily 
approached his unwilling client. His 


advances were not met in a friendly spirit, 
however, Marcel covering up well, putting 
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up a capital defence, and scoring all the 
points of the first round. After a brief 
interval which the younger combatant spent 
on Marie’s knee, the contest was resumed. 
The child was to be taken in a standing 
position, but he exhibited such clever foot- 
work that, try as he would, Gustav could 
not steady him with a straight left, while 
fumbling with the exposing ball in his right. 
Joseph, the assistant operator, had to sep- 
arate them when they fell into a clinch, and 
Marcel was repeatedly cautioned by the 
three female referees for holding, and using 
his head. It seemed to me that Gustav 
required a word or two for not using his 
heads" but» vonlysi bein=ssatesthe™ ringside 
unofficially, I did not intervene. At the end 
of the fifth round not an exposure had been 
made, but it became evident that the phleg- 
matic photographer was determined to 
“mix it’ a bit, and to adopt any tactics to 
bring off a K..Os) Perspirine: ireely sand 
showing signs of fatigue, he thought to get 
Marcel off his guard with toys. A poodle 
dog and a semi-bald sheep were offered, but 
were spurned with contumely, and the 
clockwork motor was speedily reduced to 
impotency. But Gustav stuck to his man 
gamely, chasing him all round the ring, to 
the great disgust of Joseph, who got two 
splendid snaps of his master’s hind quarters 
in his anxiety. Offerings were now with- 
drawn, and performances given with the 
toys instead. . A doll was danced on top of 
the camera, and also on the head of the 
assistant, and the charming child was asked 
to regarde the polichinelle, or to écoute tor 
the little bird; but marionette displays and 
ventriloquial turns were productive of no 
result. Marcel would neither regarde nor 
écoute to order, or to be more accurate, his 
écouting and regarding failed to synchronize 
with Joseph’s focusing. When the gong 
sounded for the tenth round it was at once 
seen that the portraitist was out to force the 
pace. He evidently forget about sang froid 
and the Marquis of Queensberry, for he 
seized the Brittany Terror round the waist, 
held him high in the air as if he contem- 
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plated hurling him through the background, 
then cheery appetizing thud 
ORIG 
gasped the outraged females, while 
Reaver made ‘reference »to shis, (Godwabie 
Gustav turned upon them fiercely. Wasn’t 
the child there to be photographed? Well, 
mon dieu, wasn’t he being photographed? 
“Yes, but, mon dieu, he is nothing but a 
child, n’est ce pas?” protested the father. 
“And= 1 am nothing butasmanten-csmmee 


with a 
deposited him on the stone seat. 


i) 


fhe 


pas?” roared the photographer in retalia- 
tion: “But “yes,” ~was) Beavers) senerous 
comment, “you have good reason. N’est ce 
pas?” he appealed to the ladies. Granny 
admitted that the photographer had reason, 
and she passed on the magic phrase “n’est 
ce pas?” to the mother, who grudgingly 
conceded that, but yes, Monsieur had a little 
reason, yet Marie said something 
in Breton patois, which I could not catch, 
but her expression clearly gave the opinion 
that Monsieur had a deuce of a lot of reason. 

Meantime the object of this interesting 
discussion had recovered from his shock, 
and was roaring like a bull, and climbing off 
the seat. With the situation now in hand, 
Gustav politely but firmly insisted on the 


withdrawal of the father and the ladies. - 


The real struggle now began. It was to be 
a fight to a finish. The gloves were off, so 
to speak, rules were abrogated, time ceased 
to have any divisible factor ailowing a 
period of recuperation; henceforth endur- 
ance was to be the supreme test. Realizing 
that he could scarcely give away the weight, 
Marcel avoided in-fighting, and made 
capital use of the ring. Attempting to duck 
under the ropes, and make the dressing- 
room, he found himself countered by a left 
hook from Gustav, who followed up a 
rabbit punch to the scruff of the Terror’s 
neck with a terrific jolt to the seat of his 
pants, compelling him again to take the 
middle of the ring. It was a gruelling con- 
test, both men showing signs of fatigue, but 
so far the picture rights did not seem te 
promise well. Reinforced by offers of 
chocolate, toys were again brought into the 
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arena. ‘They were not offered this time but | 
given, freely it is true, but somewhat for-_ 
cibly. They were rejected in the same 
spirit, and from every range, but Gustav 
would not take any refusal as final. = In | 
quick succession, came hurtling through the 
air steam engines as easily as aeroplanes, 
horses and ships, musical instruments, and 
the half-shorn mouton. They came and 
went with rhythmic regularity, reminding 
me of an exhibition of dexterity by a couple 
of Indian club performers, with variegated 
lights playing on them. I stood there fas- 
cinated by the kaleidoscopic riot of color. 
Yellow teddy bear, bronze elephant, red and 
blue polichinelle spangled with gold, white 
rabbit and shining aluminium cooking stove 
caught my eye in turn. A Noah’s ark just 
missed my eye, however; but, as it made a 
hole in the screen behind which I sheltered, 
the parlor pastime was abandoned. There 
was a revival of the histrionic and the 
Weird music of farmyard 
and jungle life was supplied by the por- 
traitist, who was considerate enough to tell 
his opponent in advance the name of the 
beast or bird he was libelling. The sad 
tones of the screech-owl and the cough of 
the cuckoo were feelingly rendered, but 
Marcel was a_ materialistic groundling, 
apparently devoid of all imagination. For 
one brief moment, an execrable yell, given 
without warning or alleged relationship 
with living creature, caused the youngster 
to drop his guard and leave himself open. 
In a flash Gustav saw “hisscnaneewsou 
although he secured a snap without move- 
ment, the sorely tried assistant had omitted 
to draw the slide! 

It is frequently stated that one cannot 
swear effectively in French. ‘That is quite 
untrue. The photographer compared his 
assistant to a snail, then to an. unclean 
quadruped, and invoked blessings upon his 
limbs and his eyes with refreshing frank- 
ness, and Joseph, to my great delight, was 
equally candid in expressing his opinions of 
his employer. Truly France is a wonder- 
fully democratic country! 


mimetic arts. 
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The swearing-in concluded, the coalition 
again commenced to function; the child, 
who had recovered his wind by this time, 
seemingly as fresh as ever, although, had 
the ordinary rules been adhered to, the full 
distance would have been covered. Gustav 
resumed the offensive, but his efforts lacked 


“ce 39 


pep.” The wearisome requesting to écoute 
and yregarde became monotonous. and 
irritating. Then, with dramatic sudden- 


ness, the end came. I am not a zoologist, 
and I do not know whether it was a kan- 
garoo or a frog that was being imitated 
when the portraitist was crouching low, 
Swedish drill fashion, as if preparing for a 
spring. I could not restrain the impulse to 
take a hand in the game, so, inflating my 
chest, I sent forth the robus miaou of a full 
blooded tom-cat. The effect was electrical 
although somewhat different from what I 
had anticipated. Gustav leaped high in the 
air, completing a semi-circle before landing 
and facing me. What he had said to Joseph 
was complimentary by comparison with the 
rude remarks he thought fit to address to 
me. In the middle of a peroration, he 
paused for breath, and quite’ by accident 
caught sight of his former opponent. Young 
Marcel, standing beautifully in the center 
of the continuous foreground, his two hands 
occupied in an endeavor to disembowel a 
concertina, was smiling like a cinema 
comedian at his rival’s discomfiture. 

Gustav flew to the camera, but Joseph 
Meldeup his: hand. “Did you get it?’ 
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shrieked the phlegmatic one. PEC LeCtLy, 
answered the assistant, “two plates; Mon- 
Sienna 

The relatives were summoned from the 
dressing-room, and acquainted with the 
complete success of our combined efforts, 
the portraitist quite shamelessly claiming 
credit for creating a scene as the only sure 
way of securing a picture of a nervous child 
when all other methods had failed. The 
ladies kissed Marcel noisily, Beaver kissed 
him, and Gustav kissed him. Then every- 
body kissed each other, but Joseph, who 
looked as if he could cheerfully kick them 
all, retired to the dark-room while I sought 
sanctuary behind my damaged screen. 

“I am glad, mon vieux, that you are 
always calm with a child sitter,’ I said, 
when they had torn themselves away, 
“Something dreadful might have happened 
had you got excited.” 

My sarcasm was wasted. 

“But, yes, you have indeed good reason,” 
rejoined Gustav unctuously, “I am glad that 
now you have seen that never could I lose 
my temper with a petit petit. Ah, the little 
darlings, God bless them, one must never 
forget, mon cher, that we were all young 
once,” he added with emotion. 

Words failed me-then? J fell back*on 
the ready: tettiseso! thes inere  buitisner, 
“Come out and have a drink, old man,’ I 
said. 

“With pleasure,” assented my friend,” 
“and we will send in a glass of special 
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cognac for Joseph. I am sorry, mon ami, 
that he displayed passion, for he is a bon 
garcon, yes, a tres bon garcon, but he has 
one great fault, he has not the patience with 
the dear little children.’—The British 
Journal of Photography. , 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
we 
Promotion 
C. H. CLAUDY 

“Huh,” said the photographer to his host 
at lunch, “if I had never had a harder prob- 
lem than that to solve, I would think the 
photographic business a bed of roses. You 
say you do not know which one of the two 
to promote. 

“My solution is simple. I try to look on 
every employee I have as a possible mana- 
ger of the business some day. As to abil- 
ity to please the public, as to salesmanship 
or artistic excellence of work done, it is 
easy to decide between people and to put 
each employee in his proper niche by the 
simple process of observation. 

“But when it comes to managerial abil- 
ity, to executive talent, there is always room 
to make a mistake unless you put the per- 
son in question to the acid test. The acid 
test is to ask the employee to show you his 
savings bank book. If he hasn’t saved any 
of his own money he will never save any 
of yours. 

“Tt’s no use to place responsibility on 
shoulders which have never assumed re- 
sponsibility of their own. If a man cannot 
save and handle his own money, when there 
is every selfish incentive for him to do so, 
it is a vain hope that he will do it for you.” 

Who killed Cock Robin, How old is Ann, 
and who hit Billy Patterson are easily un- 
raveled puzzles compared to the problem of 
why business men place their affairs in 
hands which have failed in handling affairs 
of their own. : 

It is no use to train a man against his 
nature. Of course, pigs have been trained 
to pick an ace out of a pack of cards, but 
such pigs are so rare that their owners make 
a living allowing people to see them do it. 
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Saving and spending are like that. It 
wastes time, trying to teach a spender to 
be a saver: It is easier to take the man 
already a saver and let him work for you 
along the lines of least resistance than to 
teach the other pig to do something which 
does not come to him naturally. 

Good resolutions on the part of earnest 
employees are pleasant to hear, but the best 
evidence of a man’s ability to save and to 
manage is shown when his little pass book 
demonstrates that over a period of years he 
has systematically put some of his own in- 
come either away in a bank, a building and 
loan association or some other saving 
institution. 

Greenhut, the great New York merchant, 
was a very abrupt man. He became inter- 
ested in a young man and called him into 
his office. 

‘How much do we pay you?” he asked. 

“Eighteen a week,’ answered the lad. 

“How much have you saved?” demanded 
Greenhut. “Not a cent,” answered the boy. 
“T have a sick mother to support.” 


“Tf I paid you twenty-eight how much 
would you save?” “Ten dollars a week,” 
replied the boy promptly. “You get it,” 
answered Greenhut. A year later the boy 
saw Greenhut again. “Where is your bank 
book?” asked Greenhut. The boy laid the 
book on his. desk, showing deposits to the 
amount of $520. “I want you in my office 
at forty a week,’ was the only comment 
of the great merchant. He was right. The 
boy had demonstrated his ability to handle 
his own affairs and could be depended on to 
handle the affairs of his employer. 

Many a case of till tapping could have 
been avoided had the proprietor of the till 
known a little bit more of the personal 
affairs of the poor fool who robbed him. 
Many a man, discharged for inattention to 
his work, is distracted by personal debts or 
personal troubles to such an extent that he 
is mentally unfit for his job. 

Too many take Cain’s attitude and insist 
that they are not their brother’s keeper. 
The right and wrong of this is a question 
to be discussed in journals devoted to up- 
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lift. But the actual value to an employer 
of knowing something of the personal habits 
of his employees is undebatable. 

Our judgment of men and of women is 
always unjust if we know nothing of them. 
That slovenly dressed man may have a 
couple of people depending on him for sup- 
port of which we know nothing. That well- 
dressed girl, who is always so smiling, may 
have nothing to spend her money on but 
her clothes, while the troubled and less well- 
dressed one may have a hard struggle to get 
along. 

Leaving out the humanitarian angle and 
considering it from a selfish standpoint only, 
it is well worth the time involved for an 
employer to take a sympathetic interest in 
the personal affairs of every person in his 
employ. 

There should be in any office, of easy 
access to all, a list of names and addresses 
of all employees and their telephone con- 
nections, if any. In addition, there should 
be also listed their next of kin and where 
they may be reached in case of sudden ill- 
ness or accident. 

This information makes it much easier for 
an employer to keep in touch with the finan- 
cial habits of his employees. Half an hour 
spent teaching the boy the advantages of 
saving and the principles of interest may 
so imbue that boy with the spirit of saving 
that it may, in time, pay me back in huge 
personal dividends the time it took me to 
teach him. 

Between the advisability of promoting a 
man who has saved or a wastrel, there is 
no debate. The man who has handled his 
own money so that he is in debt is not only 
less valuable to me because of the worry 
incident to the debts, but because he has 
shown plainly that if I entrusted him with 
my affairs he will soon have me in debt 
also. 

Borrowing employees should be allowed 
to borrow of their employer. He can pay 
himself the loan by taking it out of their 
wages systematically. But the man who 
Owes money on the outside, which he can- 
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not pay, is never as valuable an employee 
as the debt-free, forehanded fellow who 
works at his side. 

As a man is in private life, so will he 
be as an employee. 


LEAVES FROM 
i MY NOTE BOOK 
Fe : 


— By an OW Hand — 


I thought I had seen most photographic 
publications and house organs that are 
issued. But I had not, it seems, for quite by 
accident I have come across one which bears 
the name of The Oak Leaf, issued by the 
famous card and mount house, the A. M. 
Collins Manufacturing Company, Philadel- 
phia. Boys, you can guess that an old hand, 
who has lived with camera literature so 
long that he has grown grey in the process, 
is pretty hard to enthuse over anything that 
is written on the subject, or indeed over 
printed matter of any kind, but The Oak 
Leaf refreshed and pleased me. 


& 


It gets very near the professional photog- 
rapher, for it has an intimate human touch, 
and understands his needs. If I ran a 
studio I would not be without The Oak Leaf 
for worlds. It knows what the photog- 
rapher should have in the way of mounts, 
advertising, letters to prospective sitters, 
folders, and the numerous little things that 
supplement the actual work of exposure and 
printing. The Oak Leaf should always be 
at the professional’s right hand, for it evi- 
dently understands the delicacies of its 
subject—mount design and the exploitation 
of professional photography being elevated 
into an art and a science in the) Colm 


establishment. 
*& 


Most commercial literature dealing with 
photography impresses me as machine made, 
The Oak Leaf does not. It touches the 
heart, the sentiment, of photography, espe- 
cially in family relationships. ‘Take any 
family and you will find that the most treas- 
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ured thing in it is the portrait of some loved 
one. People prize such things far above 
rubies. I know I do. And I wish at times 
that I had been more regular in my patron- 
age of the professional photographer, espe- 
cially as at one time I was on the “free list” 
of many of the most renowned artists in the — 


world. 2 


However, if I wanted to make a collection 
of photographs of myself, the negatives or 
most of them are in existence and it would 
be easy for prints or enlargements to be 
obtained. I have known of instances where 
prints have been ordered after a lapse of 
thirty years and the order has been filled. 
One of these days I plan to have a big 
mansion and one room of it will be wholly 
photographic, consisting of portraits and 
souvenirs of my travels. It will be inter- 
esting to one person at any rate. 

ro 

I find it hard to quit reading The Oak 
Leaf, its contents are so cheery and so 
stimulating. I dare say the Collins’ would 
mail copies of it to any inquirer. The pho- 
tographer has much to be thankful for in 
these times. Everything is done for him to 
enable him to get business, especially in 
America. But that is a distinctively Amer- 
ican idea. In other parts of the world the 
photographer gets no assistance from the 
trade houses. They don’t help him a little 
bit. Fancy one company spending over 
$2,000,000 to advertise the fact that “‘there’s 
a photographer in your town!” Enterprise, 
thy name is America. 

rs 

“The white flower of a blameless life” is 
a thing that few of us are privileged to carry 
from cradle to grave in this tumultuous 
world, but it is one that all may try to wear, 
at any rate. Nothing is so much calculated 
to encourage scarred and battered veterans 
and make them feel young and buoyant as 
the contemplation of youth and beauty in 
others. Messrs. Collins earn my thanks (oh, 
yes, I’m scarred and battered but not, I hope 
and believe, unpicturesque!) for the atten- 
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tion they give in The Oak Leaf to the pho- 
tography of babyhood and youth. I notice 
that in all their illustrations they strike this 
note—age seldom appears. ‘This is as it 
should be. 

we 


A Method of Pricing Three, Six 
or Nine Prints 


During a conversation between two pho- 
tographers at a recent convention, the mat- 
ter of prices came up. Usually one doesn’t 
get very far in such a discussion as every 
man must determine for himself what his 
work is worth. 

However this particular discussion finally 
turned to price lists and the proportionate 
prices of quantities less than one dozen, and 
it struck me that one of these photographers 
had a very good plan of proportioning his 
prices for 3, 6, or 9 photographs. A note 
on his printed price list ran something like 
Bee ileal orders for <less than one 
dozen photographs the following rates will 
be charged: For nine photographs, 90% 
@t the dozen price; fer six, /0% of the 
Mazeeorice, and for three, 50%. of the 
dozen price.” 

And this is the way it worked out. For 
photographs which are sold at $36.00 per 
dozen the price per print would be $3.00. 
For nine prints the price would be $32.40 
Bendo-O0 each. 
would be $25.20 or $4.20 each, 
three prints the price would be $18.00 or 
$6.00 each. 

This photographer frankly stated that he 
would not make less than three pictures on 
any order and that with this plan he did not 
care whether a customer ordered three or a 
dozen prints, he was always sure of being 
well paid for his work and always had a 
good chance of a profit on duplicate orders. 

“But on what do you base your charges 
for duplicate prints?” the other photog- 
rapher asked. 

“That depends entirely upon the original 
order which is recorded on the file card. If 
the customer has ordered three prints at 


and for 
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HELP WANTED 


Commercial photographer and printer at once. 
First-class man—no other need apply. 
Steady position. 


POMEROY’S, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
Attention: W.H. Pannebecker 


PLATINOTY PE —sepia and Black 
PALLADIOTYPE—Warm Black, Cream and White Stock 
SATISTA—Black only. Excellent for water colors 


SEND FOR LISTS 
WILLIS & CLEMENTS, 1814 Chestnut St., 


-Phila., Pa. 


‘Ee Kk KODAK } F “inishers | 


a - " | Our immense stock: of DELIVERY : 

_.. | POCKETS (all printed up ready to | 
—— ‘shi ) are at your service at.all times. | 
eo Ou indow Display Signs GRATIS. 3 
| copyrighted designs Send for Samples and Literature. 


nde poles The Art Press, Adrian, Mich, ij 


Sen yess 


HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right— we know how. 
Low prices and work guaranteed. 

All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y. 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 
OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 
FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 
CRACK oR PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 


No. O—% oz. jar - - 25 cents. 
J. H. Smith & Sons Co. , 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago | 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO: 
M.S. BRIDLE, ENLARGER 
1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
|BURNET’S ESSAYS ON ART] 
The standard Art Book of the world. A 


reprint—better than the original edition. 
8 $2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia | 
ee ee 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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The 


Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


85 Illustrations 


148 Pages 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy 
Postage 15 cents extra 


Including Price Lists for Commer- 
cial Work in Two Large Cities 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


A work by a thoroughly com- 
petent and widely experienced 
commercial photographer of the 
highest reputation. 


Every phase of the subject is 
treated with a view for presenta- 
tion of the essentials. The various 
appliances discussed, best meth- 
ods of exposure, illumination and 
graphic presentation to ensure a 
successful outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every 
requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of work of varied 
kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the 
trade photographer but also to the specialist. The application of 
photography is considered in its bearings upon the commercial 
man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and 
the scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different 
kinds of work required. 


SAMPLE PAGES 
1-5th size 
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$6.00 each and wishes one or two duplicate 
prints, we furnish them at $6.00 each, but 
if three duplicate prints are wanted they 
are furnished at $4.20 each, which is the 
price per print for an original order of six. 
If six duplicate prints are ordered the price 
is $3.00 each because the original order of 
three prints at $18.00 and six duplicates at 
$3.00 each brings the order up to $36.00, 
which is the original price of “a dozem 
prints. 

“We have only made nine prints for the 
customer’s $36.00 so we are better off than 
if a dozen prints had been made in the first 
place. We still have a reasonable prospect 
of furnishing three more prints and these 
we make at 10% less than the dozen price, 
provided the duplicate order is for three or 
more prints. One or two prints are $3.00 
each, while three or more prints are $2.70 
each. | 

“We have found this to be the best plan 
we have ever had for making a fair and 
equitable charge both for the original order 
and for duplicates, and as our prices are in 
a printed price list and we do not deviate 
from them, our cards are always on the 
table, face up, and we have and keeparae 
confidence of our customers. 

“This rule holds just as good for por- 
traits at $18.00 a dozen or $60.00 a dozen, 
and if -you have but one price and that in 
the form of a printed price list you need 
never have any misunderstandings. 

“Our price list is small and very nicely 
printed, and when an order is given we 
always check the style and price on one of 
these lists and give it to the customer.” 

This plan appealed to me as a very prac- 
tical one and I am merely passing it along, 
for what it may be worth, to any photog- 
rapher who may feel he is able to use it. It 
is not possible or desirable for studios to 
have uniform prices, but it is possible for 
any number of studios to have a uniform 
method of proportioning their prices for 
different quantities of prints, providing a 
plan seems fair and reasonable, and prop- 
erly covered costs and allows a profit. 
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PAK. 


isher 


N the Pa-kO PRINT WASHER you will 
find a machine that combines the care and 


thoroughness of hand washing with the ability 
to doa large volume of work AUTOMATIC- 
ALISY at a low cost: 


THE Pa-kO WASHER is ideal for all classes of work. 
The cylinder is large enough to take care of large double- 
weight stock. The arrangement of intake and overflow, 
in conjunction with a gentle rotation of the cylinder, keeps 
prints separated without injury to the finest surfaces. 


THberakO WASHER? istay COMPLETE UNIE: 
It needs no sink nor floor tray. It requires only three 
connections for installation—water, drain and electricity. 
It occupies a space of 37x 24 inches on your floor, and 


does its work in silence. 


Write for circulars or information 


Pa-kO CORPORATION, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


as 


The price for the smallest number of 
prints, however, necessarily always seems 
high because it must cover the cost of mak- 
ing the sale and the entire cost of the sit- 
ting, and these are just as great for one 
print as for a dozen. ‘This can readily be 
explained to a customer and will usually 
result in increasing the order or in securing 
an early duplicate order.—Studio Light. 


# 
Burns from Flashlight 


On the occasions when it is necessary to use 
relatively large quantities of powder, burns may 
be received, probably, in most instances, through 
miscalculation of the spreading power of the 
flame. The user of flashpowder should therefore 
be prepared with a first-aid outfit for instant use 
in the case of a burn. Such an outfit consists of 
so-called “carron oil,” some boric lint and a small 
bandage. These articles need take up no more 
space than that of a quarter-plate box. Carron 
oil is prepared by mixing equal volumes of pure 
linseed oil and lime water, and shaking the mix- 
ture until a thin cream is produced. In the event 
of the operator receiving a burn, a small quantity 
of this cream is poured upon a piece of the boric 
lint and applied direct to the affected part, a 


bandage being used to keep the pad in position. 
If the burn is at all serious it should, of course, 
be attended to by a doctor, but if only slight, one 
or two applications of the carron oil will soon 
put matters right. It is best, however, to take 
such precautions as will prevent the possibility 
of the flashlight flame touching the skin. A glove 
should be worn whenever the flashlamp has to 
be held in the hand; if no glove is available, a 
duster placed over the hand will suffice. The 
greatest chance of burning occurs at the time 
when powder has refused to ignite, owing to 
some defect in the mechanism of the lamp, or 
the dampness of the powder itself. On such an 
occurrence as this, it is best to throw away the 
whole of the powder from the lamp tray into 
some safe place, such as a sink or a bucket of 
water, at the same time keeping the lamp well 
away from the face—British Journal of Pho- 
tography. 
we 


A near-sighted man lost his hat in a strong 
wind. He gave chase, but every time he thought 
he was catching up with it it was whisked away 
from under his hand. A woman screamed from 
a near-by farmhouse: “What are you doing 
there?” 

He mildly replied that he was trying to retrieve 
Hishtiate 

“Your hat!” exclaimed the woman. “There it 
is over there under that stone wall; that’s our 
little black hen you’ve been chasing.” 
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What Do You Know About 


COMPOSITION ? 


§ Here’s your chance to get a thorough 
knowledge of composition by studying 


the Old Masters. 


The Painters’ Series 


§ From these little books you may draw 
not only inspiration for true art but you 
may analyze the very construction of 
composition, and upon application of 
the art principles, have a better under- 
standing of the making of a picture. 


§ Our selection is limited, but we have 
been fortunate in securing copies of 


Botticelli Morland Rembrandt 
Constable Raphael Teniers 
Del Sarto Raeburn Meissonier 
Hogarth Gainsborough Jan Steen 


9 We would suggest that you make a 
second choice should our stock become 
exhausted. 


9 We say this because these little books 
are known and appreciated the world 
over as invaluable aids to the student 
in composition, and whenever they are 
to be had, there is always a ready sale. 


Send 50c for your copy today 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square Philadelphia, Pa. 


HeeeHeeci orci eoeieoeiooe:tf 


tfrrereneee: eee 
; AS WE HEARD IT 
frecenensewaneesiinesiionsiionaneeeiionss soconenaith 


B. M. Thompson, formerly of Butte, is equip- 
ping a new studio at 209 Main Street, Anaconda, 
Mont. 


J. C. Kautz is building a new ground-floor 
studio at 8th Street and First Avenue, Nebraska 
City, Neb. 


Ira Hulbert, photographer, formerly of Mid- 
dleport, died at Gallipolis, Ohio, on August 20th. 
.ged 76 years. 


J. A. Ohl is equipping a new photographic 
studio at 3273 West Liberty Avenue, Dormant, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. : 


Frank Horn, formerly of the Duncan Studio at 
Springfield, is now associated with the Chafin 
Studio at Monett, Mo. 


A. A. Ames, of Spokane, has bought the Kun- 
selman Studio, 811 Main Street, Vancouver, 
Wash. The name has been changed to the Nu 
Art Studio. 


L. G. Rose, author of the book, The Com- 
mercial .Photographer, has purchased the Oscar 
J. Murray Studio in the Dickinson Building, New 
Britain, Conn. 


Henri Jacobs, formerly of Seattle, has assumed 
the management of the Fink Photographic Studio 
at Portland, Oregon. Leonard Fink has con- 
nected himself with the Curtis Studio at Seattle, 
Wash. 


The picture we printed of the P. A. of A. 
School at Winona Lake in our August 29th issue 
was made with a Korona Panoramic View Cam- 
era 17x 7, with a No. 6, Series II Turner-Reich 
f6.3 anastigmat lens, which was loaned to the 
school by the Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co. 
The plate used was a Hammer Red Label. 


Cook Ely, a pioneer photographer of Oshkosh, 
Wisce., and Duluth, Minn., died at the home of 
Mrs. C. A. Libbey (his daughter), 471 Algona 
Boulevard, Oshkosh, on September 5th. Aged 76 
years. 

Mr. Ely was born in England on June 21, 1847, 
and came to America in the early fifties. He was 
a Civil War veteran, a 32° Mason and an EIk. 
He is survived by five daughters and one son. 


we 


Several hundred guests were in attendance at 
the third annual frolic and picnic of the Mahon- 
ing Valley Photographers, on September 3rd, in 
Ellsworth, Ohio. Guests attended from New 
Castle, Cleveland and Salem and had a most 
enjoyable time. 

Leading in the events of the day was the chase 
for the greased pig, with the prize for catching 
it awarded to Walter Kobel. The sports pro- 
gram was in charge of E. W. Powell. 
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Editorial Notes 


The exposure of plates and films, whether 
in or out of doors, is a factor in pho- 
tographic procedure which is unalterable; 
that is to say, it always has to be done in 
much about the same way as it always has 
been done, either with a shutter or with the 
hand. Not so with development, which is 
gradually leading to the abolition of the 
dark-room in many photographic establish- 
ments, or, at any rate, its comparative 
desuetude. We read, indeed, that many 
professional photographers are adopting 
tank development instead of tray develop- 
ment. Of course, this does not mean the 
total disappearance of the dark-room, while 
plates are light sensitive. That is out of 


the question. But it is a change from the 
practice of former times, when all the work 
of development was done in the dark-room. 
Now some of it may be conducted outside. 


oe 

Now that Warren G. Harding has passed 
into history, Calvin J. Coolidge reigns in 
his stead, and already photography is mak- 
ing the lineaments of the new President 
familiar to the people of the world. The 
President has the advantage of comparative 
youth and, if the observation may be per- 
mitted, is good looking. He photographs 
well, and is probably an easy and tractable 
sitter. in yapelittleavinicsewes cualleepe 
accustomed to the new Chief Magistrate’s 
appearance from the illustrations, and shall 
find ourselves taking him as a matter of 


course. 2 


There are photographers who have built 
up fame and fortune on the personalities 
of their more prominent sitters. Lincoln, 
Gladstone, Queen Victoria, Bismarck, and 
other outstanding figures of the past sixty 
years are instances that occur to us. King 
Edward’s wife, when a young woman, was 
photographed with her infant on_ her 
shoulder. 2,000,000 copies were sold in a 
short time. Nowadays, the direct sale of 
portraits of celebrities is limited—the illus- 
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trated press has obviated this trade, but the 
principle remains that the public patronizes 
photographers that attract celebrities. 

& 

The witty Victorian humorist, W. S. 
Gilbert, invented a phrase on “making the 
the crime,” ‘which has 
passed into history. If photography, as a 
Knight of the camera recently remarked to 
us, is its own reward, for there is not a2 
great deal of money in any but the manu- 


punishment fit 


facturing branches of it, it is also its own 
Once a photographer, always 
a photographer. You acquire the pho- 
tographic habit early in life and it never 
leaves you. The world, the universe, are 
surveyed from a photographic standpoint. 
It 1s a pleasant standpoint to those who 
make it successful, but narrow in its angle 
of observation. The publisher, the politi- 
cian, the financier, the manufacturer, the 
tradesman, take a much broader view of 
ike ots cottee: 


punishment. 


w 


The literature of the subject is full of 
references to the pleasures of photography. 
At hand, as we write this paragraph, are 
books covering a period of seventy years 
in the progress of photography. They all, 
without exception, refer to its pleasures. 
And the volumes that still issue from. the 
press on the subject keep up the parable. 
More people probably at this moment 
derive innocent pleasure from photography 
than from anything else, and that means the 
major part of the population of the globe. 
A wonderful subject for reflection, is it 
not? 

7% 

Veteran photographers who have retired 
from the arena to end their days in peace- 
ful independence, have been known to 
speak in praise of photography as a pursuit, 
looking back to their labors without regret. 
So there is much to be said in favor of pho- 
tography as a calling. In it many find their 
ideal. We are moved to these remarks by 
a study of a reference to the exhibition in a 
Western University of a selection of pho- 
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tographs of paintings of the Italian 
Renaissance. In no other way but by pho- 
tography was it possible to bring before the 
students the work of Raphael, Giotto, Fra 
Angelico and* others. All derived the 
greatest happiness, pleasure and profit from 
the display, which but for photography 
would have been denied them. 
we 

We have selected this illustration at 
random. It could be multiplied indefinitely. 
In fact, it is in its appeal to the intellect and 
the imagination of mankind that photog- 
raphy owes one of its greatest charms. It 
mirrors nature, art, the world, the universe 
for us. No life can be lived to its fullness 
without the aid of photography. On the 
other hand, it leaves us with a sensation, a 
feeling, that falls far short of telling us any- 
thing about the infinite. Like everything 
else mundane it is finite. Still, all in all} 
and despite of its limitations, it is a very 


fascinating pursuit. 
we 


We notice that President Harding’s life 
is to be, or rather has been, placed in film 
form for future reference. But this; we 
think, is not the most satisfactory way of 
doing a thing of this kind. Besides, we 
doubt if it can be done at all with any 
approach to completeness. Take our own 
case. . Were we a celebrity (which we are 
not) and it was desirable to publish our life, 
photographically illustrated, it could be 
easily done, simply because still photographs 
of us exist at every important phase of our 
career. They were taken in the ordimaey 
course of affairs, whereas the movie camera 
is still, and always will be, so much out of 
the common in most hands and on most 
occasions, that its use is denied to many. 
The still camera is a thing of simplicity 
compared with the movie camera. 

we 

There is a photograph of Queen Mary of 
England on Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
The lady is wearing a crown and diamonds 
worth vast sums of money. The dis- 
tinguished sitter is idealized. Before the 
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portrait could be issued, the Queen had to 
be pleased. And people of her class are, as 
a rule, hard to please, but when pleased are 
good customers of the photographer. 
There’s a moral in this, which every pho- 
tographer should lay to heart. It is the old 
one—please the sitter. They won’t all wear 
costly diamonds and crowns, but if they 
are pleased, they will advertise your work. 


we 


Reminding us-of the character of Sir 
Pertinax McScycophant in the old play. He 
had been successful in life and was asked 
how his success had come about. “I just 
boo’d, and boo’d, and boo’d.” (Bowed is 
meant, though it is pronounced boo’d in 
Scots.) So we must do a great deal of 
metaphorical bowing to be successful in 
studio photography. 

rod 


This reflection is forced upon us from 
long observation plus a great deal of recent 
reading on the subject. All of us connected 
with the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY are 
experts in the art of pleasing, hence our 
success. As professional photographers, 
instead of printers, publishers, and editors, 
we are sure that we could have made suc- 
cesses. “Manners makyth man” to quote 
old William of Wykeham (eleventh cen- 
tury) and to the young photographer there 
is no lesson we would more earnestly com- 
mend than that to please the sitter. 

we 


ithe “efficiency expert’ in the photo- 
graphic business is not very well-known; 
the movie field, however, is rife with him. 
me is also known, sometimes, as an 
efficiency engineer. The mission of this 
individual is to economize time and money 
in the making of movies. If you are an 
Minor, a director, or camera man, an 
humble extra, you work under the glare of 
an exacting producer, and by the computa- 
tion of a time clock. Nice way to make 
Mattistic’ movies, isn’t it? It cannot be 
helped, of course, as the business is in the 
hands of the cloak and suit industry. 


Buy, 


The presence of such an official in some 
photographic establishments would not be 
an evil, as waste is not unknown in them. 
In the course of our experience we have 
seen great prodigality with the material 
employed in them—notably in the case of 
the solutions and the printing papers. 
“Waste not, want not” is a good old maxim 
which should be kept steadily in sight wher- 
ever manufacturing is in progress. ‘The 
expert glance in photographic workrooms 
instantly tells whether this maxim is being 
obeyed. Quite frequently it is not. Often 
one wastes more than one uses of a par- 
ticular article, this warning, therefore, will 
not be thrown away, especially where irre- 
sponsible assistants are concerned. 


ro 
Nothing Succeeds Like Failure 


Who has not experienced considerable 
disappointment and failure when endeavor- 
ing to find something out, to discover a 
something that was much needed, and then, 
after much disappointment and failure, have 
made up their minds again to try once more, 
have noted their failures in their past 
experiences and have been taught by their 
failures how to attain their object? 

It is by our failures that we learn, by the 
mistakes either in a process that we may be 
working out or in the line of life itself. 

Baron Ljiebig, the great. chemist, once 
said, “Show me the man that never made 
a mistake and I will show you the man that 
has done nothing.” Words more true than 
this have never been uttered. 

You cannot place a finger upon any spot 
in the commercial or scientific world where 
success has been attained without mistake 
and: failure. Mistakes"are made im the 
search for true knowledge. ‘They are never 
made once that knowledge has been attained. 

When once a determination to succeed 
has become fixed in a person’s mind, mis- 
takes and failures are sure to follow. Fail- 
ure; asaa rule; tollaws-aamistakes wm lmrisha 
natural consequence; it is because of these 
failures that we are driven, so to speak, 
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into the direct line for success. As an 
illustration, the writer well remembers one 
instance in which a boy had made. up his 
mind to understand photography and to 
understand it thoroughly. At the time, the 
boy was only nine years of age. He had 
both heard and read that nitrate of silver 
was used for making the picture, but how to 
make this nitrate of silver he did not know. 

Reasoning that it might be a mixture 
of nitre and silver, he determined to try 
his hand at making it, so he took a small 
glass bottle and placed some nitre (salt- 
petre) in it with water, then using a fine cut 
file, he filed the outer edge of a shilling to 
procure the silver in the form of dust and 
mixed it with the nitre, when, hebold, it pro- 
duced no more effect than the mixture of 
sand with water. Well, the boy failed to 
make the nitrate of silver, but he had made 
up his mind to make some. In looking over 
some books he found that nitric acid must 
be used and not nitre, so that the silver 
would combine with it, the result being 
nitrate of silver. 

This school boy was allowed very little 
spending money; however, he saved a few 
pennies, and having learned that a Florence 
oil flask would answer the purpose to make 
nitrate of silver in, he procured one, washed 
it out with hot water and common washing 
soda to get rid of the oil. He sallied forth 
to make some. nitrate of silver, not dis- 
couraged with his previous failure. Mean- 
time, quite a nice silver watch chain had 
been sent to him from an uncle in Australia. 

The boy, having no watch to wear, deter- 
mined to use this chain to make his first 
batch of nitrate of silver. He regarded the 
making of pictures by light as one of the 
greatest achievements to which one could 
aspire. Well, the day came when he bought 
some nitric acid and, after carefully placing 
the silver chain in the flask, the nitric acid 
was poured upon it with a small quantity 
of water and heated by the flame of a 
candle. Action soon began. The flask 
being held by the neck with a pocket hand- 
kerchief, the boiling of the greenish liquid 
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and the volumes of the red fumes given off 
did not discourage this boy. He held on to 
the flask until the chain had disappeared. 

The odor which pervaded the kitchen in 
which the nitrate was being made got him 
into dire disgrace with the threat to have 
the nasty mess thrown into the sink. In the 
midst of this trouble, what was to be done? 

The flask had a rounded bottom; the idea 
as to where or how to place this had not 
occurred to the boy. Something had to be 
done to save the nitrate, so, in despair, the 
boy ran to his bedroom, taking a towel from 
the towel horse, folded it like a turban, 
placing the flask into the hollow part. Here 
it was allowed to remain for about twelve 
hours. When, upon examining it the 
following day, the chain and acid had 
formed a solid mass of pale green crystals, 
being a little dirty in appearance, some rain 
water was added to liquefy the mass, and 
then strained through an old pocket hand- 
kerchief into a large glass tumbler. Then 
the boy went at it again to boil it down once 
more, this time without incurring the wrath 
of his parents. In the course of two days, 
the crystals of nitrate of silver were well 
formed and thus the boy attained his long- 
sought nitrate of silver, from which all his 
first pictures in photography were made. 

Thus, by failure, the desired end was 
reached. This boy, too, had determined to 
make his own camera, which he did, and 
made his first dry plates with albumen and 
iodide and bromide of potassium, first dry- 
ing the plates after coating, then, with the 
salted albumen sensitized them, then wash- 
ing them and drying again. The writer saw 
a number of these plates and very creditable 
productions they were. It was the making 
of the nitrate of silver that started this boy. 
His determination to succeed, overcoming 
every difficulty, encountering failure after 
failure until the time came when he received 
the commands of one of the greatest 
monarchs of the world to make special pho- 
tographs of certain residences. The mon- 
arch being no less a personage than the late 
Queen Victoria. The above facts have been 
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recited to show how success is attained by 
failure. 

Even Robert Burns, the poet, must have 
been imbued with the same idea when he 
wrote “His prentice han he tried on man, 
and then he made the lasses O.” Some of 
the wealthiest men in this country re-made 
their fortunes by correcting the faults and 
gaining knowledge by their failures of years 
before. Review any line of life, wherever 
one may; it will be seen that it is by the 
failures that we learn, and that without 
these failures, success could not be attained. 
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In the line of machinery, especially an 
invention, failure upon failure occurs as 
well as in chemical investigation and prob- 
lems, until at last success is attained. From 
daily experience, the world over, contrary to 
the dictum of Tallerand, ‘‘Nothing succeeds 
like success,” without failure, success in the 
majority of instances would never have 
been achieved, so from the facts known the 
world over it may be considered within the 
bounds of reason that the title of this article 
is not incorrect, that “nothing succeeds like 
failure.” 


“Poverty Makes Cowards of Us AIl” 


-C. H. CLAUDY 


“When I write my revised version of 
ancient aphorisms,” said the veteran pho- 
tographer, “I am going to lead off with 
‘Poverty makes cowards of us all.’ 

“The trouble with most of the people in 
our profession is that they started in a small 
way with an upstairs studio, not on the best 
street, and they are so poor that they are 
afraid to take a chance with a change.” 

There is a large percentage of truth in 
this statement. With small capital we are 
afraid to buy our goods in large enough 
quantities to get the best prices and dis- 
counts or we have so small a bank balance 
we are afraid to go into any advertising 
scheme to develop a large business. 

As a result of this poverty-cowardice, we 
are small business men. Unless we are able 
to change a wish-bone into a_ back-bone, 
many of us always will be. 

feiss larcely a matter of mind: We 
began saving in hundreds or less, and hav- 
ing saved in hundreds and counted our sav- 
ings in hundreds for a long time, we think 
in hundreds, spend in hundreds and conse- 
quently make hundreds. If we could only 
learn to think in thousands, spend in thou- 
sands and advertise with thousand-dollar 
contracts, we would make thousands. Our 
bank accounts would leap up instead of 
crawl up. 

A ten percent profit or discount on a 


thousand-dollar deal is just ten times as 
big as it is on a one-hundred-dollar deal. 
But the time, the effort, the brains and the 
ability to pull off one is no greater for the 
one than for the other. 

The cashier of the bank from which you 
borrow knows this; no one knows it better. 
He is much more inclined to listen to and 
favor a man who wants to borrow in thou- 
sands that he is to the man who wants to 
borrow hundreds. His money is for rent to 
business men who need it. The man who 
borrows thousands pays rent on thousands. 
Other things being equal, the banker knows 
that the borrower of thousands is a bigger, 
broader gauged business man than the fel- 
low who wants to borrow a few hundred to 
meet his pay roll or pay for a few dozen 
plates. 

Did you ever refuse a touch of five dol- 
lars? If you did, wasn’t it because a man 
who needed only five dollars was too close 
to the edge to be trustworthy even for this 
small loan? If that same man had asked 
to borrow a hundred, he would have 
obtained his loan. The five-dollar borrower 
is made a coward by his own poverty. 

Every man has a better idea of his own 
credit than any other man can get. His 
credit is not only a matter of his assets, it 
is a matter of his spirit. The man with 
high hopes and high spirit has a_ high 
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opinion of his ability to make those hopes 
end in fruition. He will communicate that 
‘same high spirit to the man from whom he 
asks credit. 

If you have studied a proposition from 
every angle, know it is sound and know you 
can turn it into profit for yourself, do not 
let poverty keep you in the rut of business 
littleness. 

It is not conscience which makes cowards 
of us all it is poverty. Many a man 
has crossed the street to keep from passing 
a creditor, when he would have been better 
off had he gone in and asked for an increase 
on the loan. 

Learning to think in thousands instead 
of hundreds is often a matter of associa- 
tion. We are generally as big and as broad 
as the company we keep. If the average 
business man would pick his associates 
among men who do business in a big way, 
he would soon find himself thinking of his 
own business in the same way. 

Oddly enough, not one business man in 
ten selects his associates. He will pick his 
golf balls, his wife, his employees, his 
trousers or his plug tobacco, but he will 
accumulate a set of associates by mere 
chance. 

These are the people who most influence 
his life, yet he will allow neighborhood, 
chance suburban car acquaintance or lodge 
members to become his intimates without 
reference to whether they are—butchers, 
bakers or candle stick makers. 

Why not pick friends among men who 
have made a success in life? If we mix 
with winners, we soon acquire the winning 
way of thinking. Men of affairs think of 
and treat their business in a big broad way, 
and this breadth will eventually get us to 
thinking that way, too. 

Birds of a feather not only flock together 
but they are all alike otherwise. When we 
hear other men tell of their business plans 
and their successes, we soon think along 
the same lines as they think. 

It is all a matter of business vision. If 
we can see ourselves as the proprietors of 
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large and successful photographic  busi- 
nesses we will unconsciously work in that 
direction. It does not take long to make a 
dream into a reality. 

The man with the small bank balance 
should be the boldest operator of them all. 
He has less to lose. He is taking a smaller 
chance than the man with the big successful 
business. If he is to expand, he must get 
rid of his poverty cowardice and operate in 
a big way. 

Right here I think I hear a’ chorusmas 
voices from photographers say, “Look here, 
you giver of advice, are you ‘operating in a 
big way?’ Are you ‘thinking in thousands ? 
Are you making a whale of a success?” 

To which I reply that the greatest teacher 
of piano is not a performer, that the men 
who taught the great captains of industry 
were college professors of economics and 
mathematics, who worked all their lives on 
a small salary, and anyway, that. writing 
isn’t a manufacturing business, but a one- 
man job, like pulling teeth or being a 
chauffeur. 

Do as I say, man, not as I do. 


& 


Surface Reflections in Copying 


Every photographer is aware of the necessity 
for avoiding reflections when copying pictures 
under glass or those having a perceptibly glossy 
surface, but there is a more insidious kind of 
reflection which often passes unnoticed and 
causes poor, flat results for which there is no 
apparent reason. There are many stages between 
an absolutely matt surface and a decidedly glossy 
one, and it is very easy to overlook quite a con- 
siderable amount of reflective power in both the 
surface of the paper and the ink or pigment of 
which the image is composed. In an example 
which came under our notice this week, the 
original from which a reduced negative had to 
be made, was an impression from a line block 
upon “imitation art” paper. The negative was 
correctly exposed, but looked flat, the black lines 
which should have been clear having a_ slight 
granular deposit upon them. Upon careful exam- 
ination of the original this was found to be due 
to reflection from the surface of the black ink, 
which was glossy in some places and matt in 
others. On shifting the position of the camera 
and copy-board a perfectly satisfactory result 
was obtained—British Journal of Photography. 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Bldg., Washington. D. C. 


What does the average photographer con- 
sider Service—the kind he expects of the 
National Association? 

This would be an interesting subject to 
bring up with each and every photographer 
in the country by a personal call, but such a 
plan is out of the question, so it resolves 
itself to a matter of correspondence. 

If already a member, what does he expect 
of the P. A. of A. that will help him in his 
business, his business relations or his adver- 
tising? And if not a member, why not, and 
what service rendered would induce him to 
join the National body? 

This is an age of Service. We win our 
good round dollars by “Services rendered,” 
in one form or another and expect said dol- 
lars to return us a Service when we part 
with them. ‘The more closely the service 
applies to the individual, the sooner it is 
noticed and appreciated, although such large 
national activities as the revision of postal 
regulations, to the material benefit of the 
profession, are often overlooked and not 
considered as an individual service. In this 
latter case, the P. A. of A. has been assured 
that a beneficial change will be recom- 
mended to the next session of Congress 
through the report of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. National advertising schemes are well 
known to bring results, although, at times, 
it is difficult to credit benefits directly to 
them. Just now, we are after an expression 
of opinion as to the kind of Service that 
will be available to all and still have a 
marked degree of personal benefit to the 
individual. Let’s hear from YOU. 


With Gus Palmer in Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy 

Munich, Germany: Here, at the studio 
of Greiner, Strasse Teatiner No. 39, I saw 
beautiful work on gum prints. I also vis- 
ited the Gebruder Lutzel, Maffei Strasse 
No. 9, but the work was not of the same 
standard. He charges $1.25 apiece for 
8x10 plates. Pictures are very cheap in 
Germany and the photographers are idle. 

Zurich, Switzerland: Here I visited the 
studio of J. Meiner, the best in town. I saw 
nice work in both studio and home por- 
traits and especially he showed me some 
positives with the natural colors on them. 
These plates are autochroms Lumiére made 
in France. (There are some made in Ger- 
many also.) ‘There is special developer for 
them and special filter also. When you 
develop them, you get all the natural colors 
there are in the object photographed. Gar- 
dens, interiors, show-windows, etc., photo- 
graphed on these plates show them in their 
natural colors without tinting. They devel- 
oped two plates while I was there and gave 
me the formula. 

Milan, Italy: Here I saw a nice screen, 
made on the front of the studio, which is 
located right across from a large cafe. A 
moving picture machine is automatically 
working inside and projecting on the screen 
advertisements and pictures of the studio. 
The best work I saw in Milan is at Diego 
Bechtinger, Via No. 20 Septembre. He has 
been awarded diplomas at the exposition 
and he has a wonderful machine that 
exposes, develops, fixes and washes 5,000 
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prints a day. 
tion. 


I saw the machine in opera- 
He also has a nice enlarger with Tes- 
sar lens, and uses Dogmar lens in his camera 
room. In fact, all the lenses I saw in Paris, 
Munich, Zurich, Milan and Trieste (with 
the exception of one of French make) were 
Heliar, Dogmar, Dallmeyer, Voigtlander or 
Zeiss Tessar. 

Trieste, Italy: I visited the Rodolfo Mar- 
‘tinelli Fotografo, Via Maxximi No. 30, 
where I saw nice bromo prints and about a 
half-dozen different lenses for every pur- 
pose. I told him he would 


in America 
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have to sell his house if he wanted to have 
so many lenses, but they are cheap here. He 
works on the backgrounds and charges 70 
to 80 lire, $3.50 to $4.00, for 10x 12 size 
apiece; 4x6 pictures are sold for three to 
four dollars a dozen. The printer gets 700 
to 800 lire, $35.00 to $40.00, a month. Pic- 
tures are cheap. 

The retouching everywhere was fine. I 
saw prints on linen, rough papers, very little 
retouched photographs, red tones, blue tones 
and wonderful poses in the studios so far 
visited. 


The croaking of the bull-frogs in the 
water-lily pond in Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia, has had such fascination for me this 
past summer, that I have journeyed there 
many times simply for the purpose of listen- 
ing to them and of enjoying the natural 
beauties of the surrounding pleasure 
grounds. On one occasion I met a young 
photographer, new to the pastime, and I 
volunteered a few hints to him as to the 
subjects upon which to point his lens. What 
kind of results he got, I do not know as I 
shall probably never see him again. 


we 


The bearing of this observation, to quote 
Captain Bunsby, lies in the application of it. 
The majority of outdoor camera users 
appear not to have any definite fixed idea of 
what they should aim at. They do ‘not 
think, beforehand, of what they want, like 
Micawber they wait for “something to turn 
up” on their travels. And when you 
examine the myriads of snapshots that are 
made, you are forced to the conclusion that 
the “something” which does eventually turn 
up is, to a stranger, unpicturesque and unin- 
teresting. To those concerned, however, 
they are all in all, which is right and proper. 


LEAVES FROM 
MY NOTE BOOK 


But how much better in the artistic sense 
might these results be if the individual who 
carries the camera were to the manner born, 
an artist—knew what to take, and what to 
omit? 

And the foregoing, in my opinion, applies 
to nine out of every ten studio portraits. 
These past ninety days, I have made it my 
business to examine thousands and thou- 
sands of studio photographs, and_ the 
impression made by them on my mind 1s 
that whoever took the negative was like my 
young friend of the croaking bull-frogs’ 
adventure—didn’t know what to take; or 
took too much; or took the wrong kind of 
picture, that is, so far as the general public 
is concerned. 

we 

Now and then, of course, you come across 
simplicity of effect, a lack of crowding and 
over elaboration, proving that the photog- 
rapher had the wit or the ability to ehminate 
the superfluous, but, as a rule, the thing 1s 
overdone and too much is crowded into the 
snapshot or the portrait study. The justice 
of the matter obliges me to say that the 
results I am discussing do not find their way 
into the newspapers or magazines, which is 
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something to be thankful for. In fact, for 
preservation in permanent form, the 
majority of photographic illustrations can 
very well be dispensed with except those in 
The Camera and carefully edited magazines 
of that class and calibre. 

& 

Oh, yes, I know what you are saying, 
reader, “The old hand” is like his bull-frogs, 
always croaking. As the Irishman says, 
“That’s no lie.” Most photographs annoy 
me because most photographs are so 
obviously wrong or bad. And they always 
have been. One can live with paintings or 
etchings, but how often can you say the 
same of photographs? Every now and 
then, I go through my collection and reject 
the undesirable, for the reasons hidden in 
these remarks. There are exceptions to 
the rule, the Hill, Adamson, Emerson and 
Cameron photographs look as interesting to 
me as they ever did—these people knew 
what to take. And so do some moderns, 
although I won’t name them. 

rs 

The photographer is the object of much 

advice. I would adda little note: See what 
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you can leave out. 
think. 


As one thinks, many 
There may be many croaking bull- 
frogs in the community. The average sub- 
ject in photography is overdone, there’s too 
much in it to be grasped at a glance. The 
poet, Wordsworth, had the right idea when 
he eulogized the primrose by the river brim, 
thus emphasizing the virtue of simplicity. 
Of course, the leaders of the profession 
don’t need any advice from me, nor any- 
body -else:) They shave -arnvedi) they are 
experienced ; they know. 
€ 

But the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY iS 
constantly getting new and young readers, 
I find, and they are the people I like to 
address, and, if possible, get hold of and 
talk to. In photography it may be said that 
the exceptions out-number the rules—in 
fact, when you have mastered the mechanics 
of the thing “it’s up to you,” and if you are 
an innate artist, the possibilities before you 
are enormous. In fact, there is no known 
medium of expression which so readily 
answers to the individuality of its manipu- 
lator as photography. But this is platitude ; 
also, it is true—which is better. 


Silent Salesmen in Professional Business 


(CONCLUDED) 


To attract the patronage of baby means 
that the parents, the sisters, the cousins, the 
aunts, the entire family connections, in fact, 
are likely to visit the studio and be photo- 
graphed sooner or later. Number one of the 
following letters is, therefore, sure of hit- 
ting the mark if there be a baby in the 
family to which it is addressed. Nos. 2, 3 
and 4 are suggested for ladies, and for a 
lady or gentleman whose names may have 
been obtained from some reliable source, 
such as a directory, blue book or by recom- 
mendation, or other means. Obtaining 
names or mailing lists is a simple enough 
matter in itself, the important part of the 
procedure is making each individual letter 
tell its own story without waste of words 
and to interest the person to whom it is 


addressed. These letters are deserving of 
careful study by the photographer for they 
contain excellent arguments or talking 
points. Of course “The Oakleaf Studio” is 
here printed merely for convenience as 
indicating the use of a name—the photog- 
rapher would naturally select his own name 
and addresss ne @akleat aeinetact 1s a4 
trade-mark and also the title of a periodical 
issued by the A. M. Collins Manufacturing 
Company. | 


Baby’s Photograph 
Dear Baby: 
Of course you can’t read this letter 
yet. 
Several years from now mother will 
be telling everyone how cute you were 
when you were only two months old 
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and you'll be interested as anyone, only 
you won't remember it. But 1f mother 
has a photograph of you, you will be 
able to see for yourself. 

If mother hasn't yet had your ptc- 
ture taken, say “Goo-Goo” and she'll 
understand. 

Expecting you to bring mother real 
soon, I am, 

Your friend, 
DHE OAK LEA Si Gen 


7 


To a Lady 


Dear Miss Dougherty: 


How often we are asked if we re- 
member such and such a person and 
find our recollection vague and in- 
distinct? Even memories fade eventu- 
ally. 

A good photograph, however, en- 
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To a Lady or Gentleman 
Pictures have, since the stone age, 


held a strange fascination for man- 
kind. In these days of perfected por- 
traiture this imterest 1s even more 
intense. It does not require a power- 
ful imagination to conceive the pres- 
ence of a friend when his photograph 
is near at hand. | 

Why not give your friends such a 
reminder of yourself? Our studio 1s 
equipped in an up-to-date manner in 
order to achieve artistic results. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the printing 
and mounting of photographs. 

May we show you some of our 
work? 

Very truly yours, 


THE OAK LEAP STUDIO: 


The purpose of these two articles will 
have been well served if we are the means 
of inducing our readers to possess them- 


dures and keeps alive a person or an 
important event. Probably you have 
often intended to have a portrait made, 


but somehow have neglected to do it. 
To make it more convenient for you, 
we have reserved the hour from three 
to four next Thursday afternoon for 
you. Please let us know if you can 
arrange to come. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, we 
are, 
Very truly yours, 

THE OAK CEA heSs CL 
e 


Another Letter to a Lady 
Dear Mrs. Jones: 


You are cordially invited to make 
use of the improved facilities of the 
new Oak Leaf Studio which has 
opened for business in this city. 

Every modern appointment for your 
comfort is at hand, the smallest detail 
has been given careful attention and 
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the advantages are excelled by no other — 


studio in Philadelphia. 

We make photographs that reflect 
your personality and we have every- 
thing ready for you so that an ap point- 
ment will be welcomed at any time. 

It really isn’t a great deal of trouble 
to have that photograph made. First 
call us on the *phone and arrange for 
a sitting. 

Yours very truly, 


THE OAK LEAF STUDIO. 


Oak Leaf Studio Portratts 


$10.00 to $25.00 a dozen 


according to size 


HERE is not a child whose photograph, 
taken today, will not be priceless to 
someone in years to come. 


And have yoursetF photographed at the 
same time. Your friends will appreciate it. 


The individuality and beauty of our work 
is accentuated by Collins-made Folders. 


Perce YOUR OWN 
. SIGNATURE HERE 


“oo 


(Cut No. 336) 
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A Personal Message 


at Xmas Time 


That is what a photograph of 
you at Christmas will mean to 
your distant relatives and friends. 
You cannot make a more accept- 
able choice. 


Many people consider a photo- 
graph the ideal gift. 


Now is the best time to ar- 
range appointments — free from 
the bustle and confusion of 
Christmas week. 


INSERT YOUR OWN 
SIGNATURE HERE 


(Cut No. 319) 


selves of the Collins literature devoted to 
advertising photographers businesses. It is 
Bepreastite tO peruse, for it is refined, 
artistic, telling and varied. And it has what 
it is the fashion to call punch or “pulling” 
power. It would not be thrown aside, it 
would assuredly be read, and we hope it will 
be availed of to the fullest extent in the 
profession. 

The field it covers is virtually the entire 
art of the exploitation of professional pho- 
tography. From our file we select for 
reference articles on “Salesmanship in the 
Bindio, “The Studio and System.” In 
respect of newspaper advertising a wealth 
of materials and suggestions is offered, and 
one admires the remarkable ingenuity in the 
numerous specimens of type and ad cuts 
which are tabulated for the use of photog- 
raphers. 
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The Christmas trade is not neglected and 
the photographer is told how to capitalize 
the seasons. There are red letter days in 
every month but August, and these and the 
birthdays of the Presidents are noted in an 
endeavor to persuade the photographer to 
use his display case to take every advantage 
of the calendar for promoting business. 

There is no surer way of doing this than 
by interesting a prospect in what you have 
to sell. The photograph as a medium of 
promoting agreeable relations in families, 
among friends, as a reminder of home ties, 
domestic happiness, of touching every chord 
of human sentiment is unexcelled for effec- 
tiveness. Then it is comparatively inexpen- 
sive. The jewel, the watch, cost at times 
much money, flowers fade, other things 
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Reduced Copy of Letter and Envelope 
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SPECIAL TRIPOD 


for GRAFLEX WORK 


Three Section Short Model 


Cut shows first two sections. Extends 414% 
inches; 15 inches closed; Top, 4% inches 
diameter. Made of hardwood—dark cherry 
finish. Similar tripods in four sections sell for 
$7.50. While they last our price will be $2.95. 
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WOWest 32 St. ° 
Branch Store—118 W. 44th Street, New York 


HE BEST photographic 


negatives can only be 


made on glass plates. 
Hammer Plates are coated 
on carefully selected, clear 
transparent glass and are 
unsurpassed. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th edition, sent on requesy 


ME HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Depot, 159 West 22d Street, New York City 


wear out. The photograph has its own 
language—it deputizes for the original. 

Now, if you read this Oak Leaf literature 
you will be able to prime yourself with so 
much material that you will find no difficulty 
in using it as occasion arises. We wonder 
how many of our readers have tried the plan 
of “resurrecting the dead” 7. e., sending a 
special letter to those of his customers who 
have ceased re-ordering. A photographer is 
quoted as sending a special letter asking 
his friends to drop in and ask for siies 
personally and permit him to explain to 
them all about the new style of photograph 
he was about to offer. Of the 350 people 
addressed, 85 came in, over 50 of them 
asked for him personally and of the 85, 40 
placed their orders. 


we 
With a Portraitist in the Studio 


J. EFFEL 
CHILD PICTURES 

The essential difference between an adult 
and a child as a photographic proposition is 
that the grown-up submits of his own free 
will to the ordeal, while the youngster is not 
consulted in the matter at all. Dressed to 
look her best and knowing that a great part 
of the success of the portrait depends upon 
herself; wishing to give her friends a 
pleasing likeness of herself and always 
unwilling to spend money on _ indifferent 
goods, it is but natural for a lady to be 
amenable to the procedure in the studio. 
But the child is not influenced by the same 
arguments as his mother. He doesn’t know 
what is meant when he is told that if he is 
good he will make a nice photograph ; indeed 
the fact that he is promised a present makes 
him suspicious that something is going to 
be done to him, so that he invariably enters 
the studio unwillingly, and frequently in a 
decidedly antagonistic frame of mind. In 
every case, the portraitist has to work with 
a subject supremely indifferent to the suc- 
cess or failure of his efforts, and such 
co-operation as he can obtain must be got, 
not by his photographic knowledge, but by 
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HALOID DOUBLES PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


Wanted 


Salesmen of Photo Papers 


With the completion of our new plant, we are DOUBLING 
previous productive capacity, thus restoring our usual prompt 
schedule for delivery of orders and making possible the 
expansion of the business. 


We desire therefore to secure the services of several photo- 
graphic salesmen of marked ability for territory of first im- 
portance. None but men of aggressive personality and with 
past record of real achievement will be considered. Ours is a 
fine opportunity for salesmen of vision and enthusiasm with 
ambition for the future. Write with full details to Sales 


Manager. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


his acquaintance with the little ways of 
children. 

Yes, that’s the whole problem in a nut- 
shell, and of course it ought to be self-evi- 
dent; but is it? If a dog fancier came to 
me, wanting photographs of his prize ani- 
mals, I should tell him quite frankly that 
I did not know enough to do them justice, 
but that my friend Blank, who breeds and 
wins prizes with terriers, is the right man 
for that job. Blank is a marvelous photog- 
rapher of animals, and his knowledge is 10 
per cent. photography and 90 per cent. love 
of horses and dogs. But children are at 
least as difficult to take as dogs, and yet 
there never was an operator out of work 
who didn’t advertise himself as “clever with 
children.” Still, a man who produces clever 
pictures of pigeons, and lives in a back 
street, is inundated with work, while the 
“child specialist” is looking for a job—and 
not finding it. A trifle perplexing, isn’t it? 
But the fact is that Blank is a specialist, and 
the other fellow isn’t. Child photography is 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


bound up with sympathy, understanding, and 
imagination. The cameraist must get it out 
of his head that he has only to agitate a 
rattle or blow a trumpet to please a young- 
ster, who if he doesn’t take to this amuse- 
ment at once is to be characterized as a 
sulky little beast whom nobody could do 
anything with. 

As I said on-a former occasion, the suc- 
cessful photographing of an_ individual 
whom one has seen only a few minutes is 
not an easy achievement. It is all the more 
difficult when the subject is a child. Unwit- 
tingly many parents, nurses and fond rela- 
tives make our task much more difficult by 
seeking to prepare the child and to rehearse 
the portrait-making in advance. Again, it 
is entirely a personal matter. It is impos- 
sible to generalize and say that women ought 
to be better child photographers than men, 
or that fathers are cleverer than bachelors. 
Many mothers don’t know the first thing 
about child welfare, while some big, rough- 
looking men have been known to have a 
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JUST LIKE DAYLIGHT 


Takes Children Instantaneously 


and Groups in from 1 to 3 seconds 


Employing the famous photo blue Mazda 
globes, the light is steady, silent, intensely 
actinic, gives no disagreeable glare, unpleasant 
coloring or sputtering. 


HALLDORSON 
ELECTRIC STUDIO LAMP 


(IMPROVED) 


supplies the full light required for a portrait 
or commercial studio, and makes a skylight 
unnecessary. 


It uses four 1500-watt Mazda bulbs, each con- 
trolled by separate switch. Light is merged 
into one unit by diffusing curtain. 


HALLDORSON 


~~. Concentrating Spotlamp 
; For Those Special Lightings 


The spot may be varied from large to 
small and from sharp to diffused at the 


will of the operation. 
Was $185.00, now $135.00. By using four 1500-watt a 5 x 
globes instead of five 1000-watt, and by other improve- Supplied with ground 
ments in production, we have lowered the price while glass cap for extreme 
raising the efficiency. Complete with globes, $167.00. A é 

diffusion. 


There are no carbons to regulate, and the light from the 
photo blue bulb is of just the right intensity for ordinary 
studio use, is always uniform, and is of the correct quality 
to properly register with incandescent, arc, or day light. 


Attractively finished in polished nickel and black enamel, and 
. so small and light that it is adapted for either studio or home 
portraiture. Supplied either with folding or studio stand. 


Price (without globe), folding stand, $45.00, with 
studio stand, $50.00. Photo Blue Globe, $4.50. 


THE SE Oa COMPANY 
1776 Wilson Avenue sine an Chicago 
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wonderful “way” with the little ones. It 
has been borne in upon me by long experi- 
ence that the rearing, education and psychol- 
ogy of children are matters which scarcely 
get any attention from the majority of 
citizens, while the few enthusiasts are gen- 
erally cranks more keen on demonstrating 
some ‘‘system” or other than in assisting 
the child to shape his own destiny. Most of 
our work, then, is with children who have 
been—from the standpoint of real common- 
sense training—badly brought up. It is of 
no avail to tell a foolish mother to sit quiet 
and merely observe the child while you are 
working, for the next instant she will be 
“helping” you by telling the nervous one to 
“keep your mouth shut, dear.” On the other 
hand, a sensible parent will assist you and 
fall in with your wishes—well, just because 
she is sensible and understands. Remember, 
then, that the child who gives you trouble, 
who is ungracious and nasty tempered, is 
not to blame for these manifestations, and 
that never in any circumstances is it excus- 
able for a portraitist to lose his temper with 
a young sitter. Still, as I once heard a very 
candid photographer say to an over-fond 
mother whose boy had behaved like a fiend 
in the studio, “Madam, for five years you 
have done everything wrong with that child, 
and it is unreasonable to grumble if I can- 
not make him respond to my overtures in 
five minutes.” But if the problem of photo- 
graphing a strange child is difficult, there 
are great compensations, and in one sense it 
is very much easier ; for there are a hundred 
ways of getting a child off his guard and 
numerous little tricks to get him to do some- 
thing spontaneous and natural for us, tricks 
which we can hardly work off on adults. 
After all, the cameraist has not to get the 
child amiable for more than a second or two, 
so that is all to the good. 

I do not think I can say much that is 
original about photographing babies. The 
“pose” must generally look after itself, and 
it will be found that quite a lot of what I 
have written about lighting and view point 
applies when working with babies. I should 
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advise avoiding “the baby chair” as much as 
possible, and taking care that, when using 
a rug or cushions, the chubby limbs don’t 
lose their fine outlines. Don’t expecta 
naked baby to do anything but howl if you 
plant him down on a cold varnished table; 
you wouldn’t like that seat yourself. Keep 
always in your mind this fact: that you 
must change your plan to suit the baby, not 
that the baby has to suit your preconceived 
notions. You must goo-goo, use a rattle, 
tickle the little toes, make yourself ridiculous 
or even hide behind the camera, leaving the 
“amusing” to others, if baby has taken a 
sudden dislike to you; but there is no royal 
road—“‘it all depends.” I cannot insist too 
much that everything must be in readiness 
for a baby; the blinds drawn, the camera 
tilted at the proper angle, everything ready 
except the last fine touch to the focusing. 
There is no reasoning with an infant, and 
the little face seldom brightens up soon 
enough after crying. Don’t leave to chance 
what you may give a baby to hold; many 
rattles and little toys are rough and jagged. 
A supply of icing sugar is a handy thing. 
A baby used to a bottle or comforter at all 
times is generally fretful when his mouth 
is not occupied. Often, if the motes 
touches the little lips with sugar, you will 
get a second or two in which to expose. 
Don’t keep the sugar in the dark room as 
mistakes might occur; I have known a baby 
to dislike powdered alum. 

It is little short of a crime to ask an opera- 
tor to photograph children with slow work- 
ing apparatus and obsolete properties. In 
my opinion there is only one exposure fot 
children, and that is the quickest your shut- 
ter will open and close at. A peep into the 
studios of some “old established houses” 
would stagger some of our modern portrait- 
ists. I have had my little expenenem 
Long before Dublin was the capital of a 
Free State I was employed in that city as 
operator with a firm specializing in child 
portraiture. The daylight was obstructed 
and broken, but quite workable in the sum- 
mer, had the apparatus been at all reason- 
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OR professional portraiture no paper is too good. 
H' A paper less than good, whatever the price 
inducement, is a waste of time and money and a 
source of constant annoyance. 


We can supply good paper which will make the 
day go smoothly. 


When we say it’s ““good”’ we mean all that the word 
implies—a paper of satisfactory quality in emulsion 
scale and richness, remarkably free from mottles, 
blemishes, freaks, brittleness and other mechanical 
defects, coated on stock of satisfactory texture and 
with absence of tendency to fog. If you want a good 
uniform dependable paper to meet all requirements 
—ask for Professional Cyko. 


Exceptionally fine for sepias without sacrifice of 
tone in black and white. 


Plat and Buff in double weight, Studio and Glossy 
in both single weight and double. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
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§ Here’s your chance to get a thorough 
knowledge of composition by studying 
the Old Masters. 


§ From these little books you may draw 
not only inspiration for true art but you 
may analyze the very construction of 
composition, and upon application of 
the art principles, have a better under- 
standing of the making of a picture. 


§ Our selection is limited, but we have 
been fortunate in securing copies of 


Botticelli Morland Rembrandt 
Constable Raphael Teniers 
Del Sarto Raeburn Meissonier 
Hogarth Gainsborough Jan Steen 


§ We would suggest that you make a 
second choice should our stock become 
exhausted. 

§ We say this because these little books 
are known and appreciated the world 
over as invaluable aids to the student 
in composition, and whenever they are 
to be had, there is always a ready sale. 


Send 50c for your copy today 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


able; but in the winter with an inadequate 
installation of electric light and fearfully 
long exposures, child studies were produced 
with difficulty. The camera almost defies 
description. It was certainly the biggest 
(although only whole plate) and most awk- 
ward I have ever seen. It was like a Queen 
Anne bedstead mounted on a gun-carriage, 
and there were ropes, pulley and pawls to 
facilitate the working of the various parts. 
My assistant (whom I will call Andy, now 
a well-known press worker) knew the ropes 
well (literally), so I never really mastered 
the internal machinery. The shutter had to 
be opened with a mighty squeeze of the 
ball, and then, when it recovered its breath 
another punch was required to close it. Dur- 
ing focusing, however, it was difficult to 
keep open; although the rubber tube was 
pinched by a clothes peg provided by the 
management, the double flap always closed 
drowsily after a few seconds. That was a 
decided advantage, for it saved labor in 
normal exposures, just being allowed most 
times to close itself. Not being exactly of 
the noiseless pattern, we always knew when 
it was working. We had an old cuckoo 
clock in the studio, an arrangement with 
doors opening by the pressing of a spring, 
but, although the cuckoo could still be heard 
faintly, the bird had flown. Andy solemnly 
alleged that my predecessor had once sub- 
stituted this toy for the shutter, but unfor- 
tunately the negatives taken with its aid 
were hopelessly under-exposed! The iris 
diaphragm was permanently out of order, 
but “sure, the light was always well enough 
stopped down in this gallery before it 
reached the lens,’ so that gave no anxiety. 
The tilting of the camera called for great 
strength and cunning, one hand having to 
support the entire weight of the instru- 
ment while the other groped underneath to 
squeeze something like a Sandow spring 
dumb-bell. If the chest expander ropes 
were not strained perfectly taut, or got 
mixed up with the wireless installation 
which purported to control vignetting 
effects, the camera rocked and lurched like 
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a camel. The swing back was manipulated 
by a bicycle spanner, and there was a jack 
to prevent Queen Anne from going off on 
her own. This, however, gave a bow- 
legged look to Her Majesty and threw the 
composition out of focus. About four 
square yards of thick green felt covered the 
apparatus, completely camouflaging its con- 
nection with photography. 

I could add that the dark slides had to be 
handled like newly-baked cakes and the 
carriers were made of cardboard, but these 
were minor worries. With two of us in 
the operating theatre, we scraped along all 
tight with daylight work, but the winter 
with our special arc lamps was terribly 
trying. An iron-clad monster painted dark 
grey and known to the staff as “Jumbo” was 
the source of. our electric light. One end of 
the studio was a huge recess and, as the 
proprietor had some idea of making the 
toom quite different from the usual, all 
apparatus not actually in use was run into 
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Victor Flash Powder 


This powder furnishes a soft, powertul light of any desired volume or direction 


YOUR DEALER CARRIES AND RECOMMENDS IT 


JAS. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 3540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 


this dark end. The clever child specialist 
could then invite the unsuspecting youngster 
into his parlor, play with him for a few 
minutes, leaving Queen Anne and Jumbo 
to emerge quietly from their hidey hole, and 
quite unnoticed do their work. ‘The theory 
was good; but if the camera by itself was 
difficult to master, the combination was 
almost beyond human control. Jumbo had 
a large iron sun bonnet with white lining to 
reflect the rays of the arcs, but this head- 
gear always slipped down the back of his 
neck, or tilted over on to the carbons. One 
or other of these gestures was the first 
movement he made on his way out with his 
regal partner from the gloom of what must 
have seemed to a child to be a motor garage. 
There was usually a bout of fuse blowing 
before there was any light at all, but once 
the carbons got going there was no shortage | 
of thrillss wHveryerayotmlont exceperdan 
actinic one was emitted, and a generous 
stream of molten lava was showered over 
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full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 
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LIGHT “2 SHADE 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


APS present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 
siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Philadelphia 
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the place. Jumbo hissed and _ spluttered 
while I imitated a pussy and Andy worked 
feverishly at the camera. Our great struggle 
was to keep the light burning for more than 
two consecutive minutes. It was seldom that 
Queen Anne and the electric elephant 
worked in harmony. I have known a steady 
floodlight for fully five minutes while the 
shutter was stuck and we were working at 
the royal entrails, but that was a glorious 
exception. All that we expected of Jumbo 
was that he would give us enough light to 
focus and get in the slide. Then, armed 
with a long stick, Andy would separate the 
carbons to the limit with great skill, while | 
exposed, counting ten. It was magnificent, 
but it was not art. 

As a general rule light backgrounds and 
high key work are best for portraits of chil- 
dren. There seems a great reluctance on 
the part of manufacturers to supply a really 
efficient low stand for work with children. 
Building a high platform seems to me to 
be the wrong way. Let in plenty of light; 
keep the stage as large as possible; let the 
little ones go here and there, stand up or sit 
down as their fancy dictates; put cunning 
traps for them to walk into. Then, if you 
have a smooth working camera, quick plate 
and shutter, there will be plenty of oppor- 
tunity for you. Nothing is so vexing when 
working with children as to see a splendid 
attitude and be unable to secure a record of 
it because the little face was in shadow, or 
because there was an awkward bit of furni- 
ture as a background. Efforts to recon- 
struct a spontaneous pose are not often suc- 
cessful, and I can only repeat—for easy pic- 
tures of children in natural attitudes have 
as wide a background as possible, and 
arrange that any part of the floor space may 
be sat on. The broadest possible light will 
be necessary with this work, and here I 
should not advise starting a composition 
with little light in the room, as I suggest with 
adults. Now, I do not mean for a second 
that the young cameraist should just blaze 
away at child portraits with the full light 
capacity of the studio; but it is better to 
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have the picture over-lighted and_ well- 
exposed than carefully illuminated and 
insufficiently exposed. ‘The crafty worker 
knows that when he is taking a picture of 
a flat lighting a little intentional under 
exposure puts shadow and roundness into 
his picture. In actual practice, however, it 
will be found that there is ample opportunity 
to adjust blinds. Children are not all fiends 
and, provided we think a little bit about 
them before they are actually in the studio, 
feteawill be no -need to get in a panic — 
The British Journal of Photography. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
Kd 


Temporary Lens Fitting 


It is often necessary for the technical photog- 
rapher to extemporize some form of holder for 
a borrowed lens or for one which time does not 
allow to be properly adapted. The iris grip 
holder which, we believe, is now again to be 
obtained in the ordinary way, is a very efficient 
solution of the problem, but it is unfortunately 
rather clumsy and therefore not adaptable to 
light cameras. In such cases it is necessary to 
fall back upon the old device of a rather thin 
but hard cardboard front cut out so as to fit 
closely up to the shoulder of the body ring 
thread and, after placing it in position, to clamp 
it by screwing the flange on the other side of 
the card. The card may be cut to fit into the 
camera front or may be fixed with drawing-pins 
upon a wooden panel. If the flange be not 
available, a stouter piece of card may be used and 
the lens screwed into the hole, which should be 
a tight fit. With heavy lenses such as large 
anastigmats and portrait lenses, a thin wooden 
front with an opening just large enough to take 
the screw thread should be made and the lens 
secured in its place with three or four small 
wooden buttons which will grip the rim in front 
of the body screw. A lens of 4% inches 
diameter may be usefully held in this way with- 
out a flange—British Journal of Photography. 
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Jack Porter, president of the Mahoning Valley 
Photographic Society, boasts about being able to 
catch any fleeting expression, but he couldn’t make 
good when it came to catching a fleeing pig at the 
annual picnic of the Society, Labor Day. Jack 
Says they didn’t use the kind of grease he got 
used to when he practiced for the event. An 
outsider, Walter Kobel, who was raised on a 
farm, got the pig. 

The photographers and their families held the 
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BURNET’S _ 
ESSAYS ON ART 


By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 
The standard work for beginners and 
advanced workers the world over. 


Adapted by every prominent 
art school and teacher. 


Three subjects treated in one volume: 


The Education of the Eye 
Practical Hints on Composition 


Light and Shade 


Bound in cArt Canvas 


PRICE, $2.00 


Postage, 15 cents extra 


135 Illustrations 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


An American Book on American Photography 


Pictorial Photography 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E. E. 


RAPHER who 
wishes to do more 
than merely “‘push-the- 
button,” will find dis- 
cussed in this volume 
thevery pointsonwhich 
he wants helpful sug- 
gestions and definite in- 
struction. Mr. Ander- 
son combines a fine 
pictorial appreciation 
with a clear grasp of 
scientific principles, 
upon which success in 
photography must de- 
pend. The book is read- 
able and well illustrated 
with 21 half-tone illus- 
trations of some of the 
best examples of American photography, printed on 
different mediums, and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 


Exar PHOTOG- 


302 pages. Octavo. Cloth. $3.00, postage 15 cents. 


FRANK Y. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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outing at Ellsworth lake where there are lots of 
fish. But everyone was watched too closely, so 
there are no fish stories to relate. 

Outside of the fact it rained most of the day, 
everything was enjoyable from the first ball game 
in the morning to the corn roast in the evening. 

The stunts and contests were arranged by Ernie 
Powell. Prizes were donated by various photo- 
graphic studios and firms, although these were 
supplemented by articles from the five and ten 
cent store for the more strenuous contests. 

H. M. Fowler almost won the horse-shoe pitch- 
ing contest, but Earl Perkins, who was keeping 
score, counted him out. Then Perkins copped 
first prize. 

Anthony Straw’s team won the tug of war. 
Anthony sat down and there weren't enough 
other men on the grounds to move him. E. YV. 
Hudson took the eating prize with a record of an 
even dozen ears of corn, seven tomatoes, fifteen 
hot dog sandwiches, one bottle of olives, eight 
bananas, two berry pies and six cups of coffee. 
Then he tried to find another corn roast to finish 
up on. 

ee 


Claude Laval, photographer, addressed the 
Fresno Advertising Club at Fresno, Calif., August 
29th, on “Photography and its Relation to Adver- 
tising.” He said that “the aim of the commercial 
photographer is to tell a story in _ pictures. 
“Pictures in commercial photography are mute 
messengers of the idea you are trying to put 
over.” 

“Commercial photography,” he said, “is entirely 
different from any of the other three branches of 
photography, and one of the greatest difficulties is 
to impress this on the public. The first use of 
photography was for portrait work, and now 
whenever the public thinks of a photographer, it 
thinks of a portrait. The other branches, beside 
commercial and portrait photography are amateur 
finishing and motion picture photography.” 

Laval illustrated his talk with a series of 
pictures, showing the various subjects a com- 
mercial photographer is called upon to photograph, 
and the varying conditions he must meet. The 
commercial photographer, he said, is apt to be 
called upon at any hour of the day or night, and 
his illustrations give examples of the work done 
at various hours. He also demonstrated the use 
of the motion picture camera. 


we 


Ways and means by which Southern California 
photographers may aid Uncle Sam in rehabilitat- 
ing disabled veterans of the World War was 
explained at a special meeting held on August 
27th, in the Los Angeles chamber of commerce 
auditorium, to which all portrait and commercial 


photographers of Southern California were 
invited. 

The meeting was called by Eugene Swarzwald, 
president of the Commercial Photographers’ 


Association of Southern California, and invita- 
tions were mailed by the Los Angeles office of the 
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United States veterans’ bureau rehabilitation 
division. The plan was explained by M. G. Boyce, 
of San Francisco, who is in charge of photo- 
graphic training facilities for District 12 of the 
bureau’s jurisdiction. 

According to Mr. Boyce, a photographic school 
at 2417 South Grand avenue, in which 12 ex- 
service men have’ been receiving training, has 
closed, and although the men have completed 
their theoretical instruction, they have had no 
practical experience. It is hoped that the men 
may be placed in studios where they can round 
out their courses by practical work, according to 
Mr. Boyce. This is the plan which was outlined. 

It was strongly emphasized that as the students 
are receiving maintenance funds from the govern- 
ment, they will work in the studios free of charge, 
their status being in the nature of apprenticeships. 

Mr. Swarzwald suggested a plan for the found- 
ing of a school of photographic instruction to fill 
the place of that which has closed. 


7 


The next annual convention of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of the Pacific Northwest will 
be held in Portland, Oregon, according to a 
decision reached at the final meeting of the Con- 
vention in Victoria, B. C., on August 30th. How- 
ever, should the National Photographers’ Associa- 
tion meet next year at San Francisco, the North- 
west association will forego its meeting and 
members will attend the National gathering. 

Officers elected were J. A. Zinn, Seattle, presi- 
dent; John Vanderpant, New Westminster, B. 
C., vice-president; C. Richardson, Milwaukee, 
Oregon, secretary-treasurer. 
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AS WE HEARD IT! 
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fat FE. Clark has opened a studio in Chillicothe, 
i. 


D. M. Mettler has opened a studio in Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn. 


Edwin Hunton, of Booneville, Ind, has pur- 
chased a studio in Rockport, Ind., which will be 
conducted as a branch. 


Randolph Johnston, photographer of Des 
Moines, Iowa, was killed in an automobile 
accident on August 29th. 


_ Hundreds of visitors attended the formal open- 
ing of the new Marble Studio, Gardner, Mass., on 
September 5th. Carnations were given to all 
women visitors. 


EK. J. Anderson, who recently purchased the 
Salb Studio, Petaluma, Calif., is now ready for 
business and is prepared for commercial as well 
as portrait work. 


Mr. and Mrs. B. M. Thompson, of Butte, have 
completed arrangements for the opening of their 
new studio at 209 Main St., Anaconda, Mont. 
They have installed the latest equipment and 
lighting effects. 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of 


Photo Miniature 


F some issues we have only two 

or three copies, so if there are 

any in this list that will be helpful, let 
your order come along at once. 


1 Modern Lenses (1899) 

3 Hand-Camera Work 

6 Orthochromatic Photography 

7 Platinotype Process 

11 Developers and Development 

13. Photographing Flowers, etc. 

15 Intensification and Reduction 

18 Chemical Notions for Photog- 
raphers 

21 Albumen 
Printing 

23 Photographic Manipulations 

32 Defects in Negatives 

33 The Dark-Room 

34 More About Development 

35 Enlarging Negatives 

37 Film Photography 

38 Color Photography 

39 Photographing Animals 

40 Platinotype Modifications 

43 Photographic Chemicals 

45 More About Orthochromatic 
Photography 

46 Development Printing Papers 

50 Studio Construction 

68 Decorative Photography 

69 Printing-Out Papers 

74 Intensifying and Reducing Neg- 
atives 

75 Printing and Enlarging . 

76 The Hand Camera 

78 Printing Papers 


and Plain Paper 


NY of the above copies will be 
sent postpaid for 60 cents each. 
Order now. To-morrow we may be 
sold out of the copy you want. The 
demand is constantly increasing. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange 
and Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 
for thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 
Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, mini- 
mum charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. 
Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. 
Additional words, 2 cents each. 

Cash must be sent with order. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

No display allowed. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 
Monday A. M. of the week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


HeLtp WantTED—I have a position open for a lady 

retoucher. State experience and salary expected. 
Wm. Shewell Ellis, 1612 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Hetp WaANnTED—Young man—printer—with ex- 
perience in best grade of work. Some commer- 
cial but no amateur finishing. A chance to work 
in all branches. Send photo and particulars. 
Fred T. Loomis, Hulett Bldg., Elmira, NvY? 


WaANTED—A good all-round man for permanent 

position; must be a good printer. For a New 
England studio. State salary. Address Box 1066, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SALESMEN—A large New York photo supply house 

open to engage a number of first-class salesmen 
and demonstrators, who thoroughly know the 
photographic trade, to introduce a well-known 
line of photographic plates, films, roll films, pack 
films, X-ray films and chemicals. Apply in strict 
confidence, giving full particulars. Photo Salesman, 
P. O. Box 279, City Hall Station, New York City. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


PosITION WANTED—By an experienced young 

man; can help with any of the work ina studio; 
also do retouching. Steady and willing worker. 
LynnI. White, General Delivery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PosiTIoNn WaANTED— Young man, retoucher and 

A-1 photographer. For winter months. Florida 
resort preferred. Reference and samples on re- 
quest. Address Box 334, Tazewell, Va. 


WANTED—Married man, 28 years of age, desires 
position as an all-around photographer. No re- 

touching. Would manage branch studio. L.A. 

Underhill, 323 N. 24th Street, LaFayette, Ind. 


PosiITion WANTED—First-class operator, re- 

toucher, printer, air-brush and color worker ; 
27 years’ experience; willing to take charge of 
branch, (State of Ohio at present) wants position 
on September 15th or later. Address Box 1063, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


For SALE—Well-equipped studio ina city in East- 

ern Maine; population upward of twenty-five 
thousand. Best location in city and doing a good 
business. Address Box 1067, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SACRIFICE SALE of studio, $700. Invoice over 
$1,200. In best corn belt region. Immediate 
possession given. Xmas business should pay for 
plant. Equipped with daylight, flash and electric. 
Columbus Studio, Columbus Junction, Iowa. 


For SALE—Studio in county seat town ; will in- 
voice about $1,800 and will sell at a bargain. 
Address Backe Studio, Greensburg, Kansas. 


OTHER OFFERS OF INTEREST 


For SALE—Self-Instructing Library of Photog- 

raphy, 10 vol., $15.00. Photo-Miniatures 2, 4, 5, 
11, 12, 20, 29,'46, 50, 51, 55, 58, 63, 65; 7126——Sum 
each. Various other books. Write for list. The 
Walford Studios, 640 Seward St., Seward, Nebr. 


ALLEN FRASER, Sport and Press Photo Agency, 

51 Sackville Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, wishes 
to get in touch with interested parties who would 
handle prints of the coming International Schooner 
Races, which will be held at Halifax in October. 
Correspondence invited. 
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CAMERA 


The Photographic Journal of America 


= | 
| 


Everything that is interesting for the 
amateur, professional and technical 


photographer will be found in 


THE CAMERA 


The Magazine You Should Read 


Right up-to-date. 
Beautifully printed and illustrated. 
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$2.00 per year 


Postpaid in United States and Canada. 


20 cents per copy 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Publisher 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Editorial Notes 


We note with great interest and satis- 
faction that a war photographer has been 
singled out for citation by the War Depart- 
men for gallantry in action as an aviator in 
the photographic section in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive. The name of the hero 
is Captain William C. Thomas, of Atlantic 
City. THe BuLLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY 
desires to extend its congratulations. The 
war photographer has, it is true, not the 
most idealistic work to do, none the less his 
personal bravery should not go on unrecog- 
nized. War, we regretfully have to admit, 
appears to be a necessary evil of mundane 
life, and men have to take their chances in 
it, and if they bear their parts manfully and 


bravely, they are surely deserving of recog- 
nition. 
we 


A highly skilful camera man has passed 
away in the person of John C. Bitzer who 
photographed some of D. W. Griffiths’ best 
productions. The secret of Mr. Bitzer’s 
success was that he was master of his lens, 
and always timed his exposures accurately. 
So few camera men are able to do this. 
They are mostly content to turn a handle 
and leave most things to chance and 
development. Bitzer was a photographer by 
instinct and did not turn to the work by 
haphazard, or simply because it offered him 
a chance of earning a living in some way or 
another. He loved the work for his own 
sake and so made a success of it. 


a 


Literature is in circulation optimistic of 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition being held 
in Philadelphia, in 1926. There is a work- 
ing fund in existence, committees, a bond 
issue, congressional and other approval and 
many other signs of vitality, so the move- 
ment is not dead—on the contrary, it 
appears to be very much alive. On the face 
of it, there is apparently good reason why 
some sort of celebration should be held 
marking the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
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versary of the Declaration of Independence. 
But enthusiasm is slow in coming. One 
does not hear the man in the street talking 
about it with any degree of fervor, and it 
has not yet caught on with the younger 


generation. But Time is on the side of the 
movement, which will probably gather 
momentum as the months pass. 


ee 
The eclipse (which many of us saw 
through smoked glasses) was to have been 
photographed from the Macready Stevens 
Airplane, 20,000 feet in the air. Was it? 
We hope it was, and that the results were 
satisfactory and will be published. Of 
course the work is done under the super- 
vision of the War Department, and if any- 
thing was obtained, it will probably find its 
way into recognized official channels. The 
pictures should be interesting to all students 
of solar physics. 
we 
“Fifteen square miles are now shown in 
an aerial picture, instead of only three- 
quarters of a square mile, as formerly,” we 
are told in a cutting. Probably, the famous 
one thousand square mile picture of New 
York and vicinity reproduced in the Photo- 
graphic Journal of America some time ago 
will stand for a long time as a masterpiece of 
this kind of work. You could not have a 
subject with a wider appeal than New York 
City for demonstrating the potentialities of 
aero photography. The world at large is 
interested in New York as the leading city 
of the Western Hemisphere. Besides, it is 
a picturesque place viewed from above. 
Within the City limits, there are fifty 
islands; the Atlantic Ocean, or part of it, 
two great rivers and Long Island Sound. 
ro 
Yes, yes, it was about time it came along, 
the good old familiar head line, “Thiet’s 
photograph taken.” Experiments have been 
conducted with a new apparatus for the 
detection of jewel thieves and burglars. The 
device takes a photograph, whether by day 
or night, of the intruder. We were smooth- 
cheeked dabblers in wet plate photography 
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when this news item first caught our eye in 
another part of the world, now it is served 
up to us from a Long Island newspaper. 
Oh, well, anything goes on Long Island. 
oe 
The finishes of the approaching Olympic 
Games are to be recorded by an electric pho- 
tographing device. It is hoped that by this 
means dead heats and misjudgments will be 
eliminated. When first tried, the machine 
was a failure, because the shutter did not 
act rapidly enough; the runners in the front 
were left out of the picture while those in 
the rear were snapped. However, a change 
in the mechanism was made, the runners 
breaking a light cord a meter from the 
finishing line. ‘This enabled the electrical 
contact to reach the machine in time to catch 
the runners as they crossed the true finish- 
ing line. | 
no 
Gene Stratton Porter, if we remember 
aright, used to write on photography, now 
she is a successful and famous novelist. She 
has a beautiful home near Rome City 
has been photographed by Frank M. Hohen- 
berger, and is written about in the news- 
papers. The adage hath it, that success is 
sweet. We congratulate Mrs. Porter. We 
have tasted that upon which she is thriving, 
and we cordially congratulate her. Hohen- 
berger, we read, is the first photographer to 
take’ pictures of Limberlost, the home of 
Mrs. Porter, because she formerly did all 
her photography herself. Now, somebody 
else does it. Yes, and we enjoyed that 
sensation likewise, during our various 
careers in the old and new worlds. To 
quote Briggs, the cartoonist, “It’s a grand 
and glorious feeling.” 
ee 
A new pleasure awaits the readers of 
newspapers: that of the description of the 
earth as seen by air men who go aloft for 
the purpose of making aerial photographs. 
We confess to a thrill on going through 
some utterances of Lieutenant Stevens, the 
holder of the world’s parachute record jump 
of 24,000 feet, who has been photographing 
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over Yellowstone Park, the Columbia River, 
the Hood River, Yosemite and other places. 
“T have flown over the Rhine,” says Stevens, 
“the Hudson and other beautiful rivers. 
None has the wonderful background of the 
Columbia, with its mountains, its high cliffs, 
its waterfalls and its gorge. Valleys, some 
filled with early morning mists, some with 
smoke; as you go higher, some seem blue, 
some purple, finally there is the contrast of 
the brilliant white mountain.” Stevens and 
his associate Macready appear to be doing 
valuable photographic work. 


we 


The International Pictorial Exhibition at 
San Francisco, which closes October 7th, 
is attracting much local attention. Exhibits 
came from the principal countries of the 
world, and the total number of prints was 
reduced to 200. J. Nilsen Laurvik, William 
H. Clapp and L. A. Goetz were the jury of 
selection. Laurvik was at one time a pho- 
tographic editor, he is now Director of the 
San Francisco Museum. The work of 
Nicholas Muray and Adze Remfeldt came 
in for particular notice. The reception of 
the Exposition by the San Francisco press 
was gratifyingly enthusiastic. 

& 


The press of Victoria, B. C., went into 
raptures, we are sure well deserved, over the 
recent Pacific Northwest Convention and its 
accompanying exhibition. Of the latter F. 
Dundas Todd, Samuel McClure and George 
I. Warren were judges. There were seven 
classes, exhibits coming from all over the 
world. The Mayor of Victoria welcomed 
the Convention and in the course of a 
spirited address said, “I have no key to pre- 
sent you, and for this reason Victoria is so 
glad to welcome you, we had thrown away 
the key and taken the municipal gate off the 
hinges.” 

isd 

The manufacturers had an_ interesting 
exhibit and Charles Aylett, of Toronto, in 
the course of an interesting address, said, 
“You will not be studying telephone books, 
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to get people to come in for sittings if you 
keep to the fore the artistic side of your 
productions.” 

& 

The four days of the Convention were 
crowded with meetings, demonstrations and 
other functions. There was shown the 
FKastman Kodak motion picture, “A trip 
through film land.” Altogether the Conven- 
tion, toward the success of which Wilfred 
Gibson worked hard, appears to have gone 
off with a swing of enthusiasm not often 
seen in modern gatherings of the Craft. 
Portland, Oregon, is the next Convention 
City. We, of the Bulletin of Photography, 
have taken keen pleasure in reading the 
accounts of this Convention and desire to 
congratulate all concerned. 


we 


The Washington Bureau of Standards, 
we read, is issuing some lenses twelve inches 
in diameter and the photographic world will 
learn with interest, not unmixed “with 
amusement, that the “combination is achro- 
matic.” The information makes a good 
news item in the papers, especially under 
the heading “Lenses foot in diameter.” Of 
course it 1s superfluous to remark that non- 
achromatic combinations would be of small 
service in the Bureau or anywhere else. 
Achromatism is nowadays a desideratum in 
the formation of all images. 


* 


The lens which is non-achromatic—1. e., 
the single lens—has little or no use in scien- 
tific work. You may employ it to advantage 
in some kinds of ordinary photographic 
practice, as we all know, but there its mission 
begins and ends; and so to emphasize the 
fact. in print that ayspecialetorm o1 lens 
is achromatic, is superfluous. It is equiva- 
lent to saying that rain is wet or that the sun 
gives light—we take these things as of com- 
mon knowledge and there is no necessity to 
emphasize them. In a child’s guide to 
knowledge, you might look for elementary 
information of this nature, but not now- 
adays in newspapers or text books. 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Bldg., Washington. D. C. 


Commercial Photographers 


Hear, hear, all you Commercial Men! 
The new Chairman of the Commercial Sec- 
tion has a message for all, whether members 
of the P. A. of A., or not. Read what Mr. 
F. Leigh Wyckoff has to say— 

“Our Secretary, Mr. Campbell, has asked 
me to introduce myself through this column 
to the Commercial Photographers but I am 
going to do quite the opposite. We are 
going to ask every Commercial Photog- 
rapher to introduce himself to the Commer- 
cial Section. 

“This is an Era of Cooperation, Goodfel- 
lowship and Organization among all profes- 
sions. Practically every professional man 
is working through an organization of some 
kind, except us. 

“The Commercial Photographers in the 
cities that have local organizations are mak- 
ing more money today than ever, because of 
many reasons, and we would like to broad- 
cast a few of the results of Local Organiza- 
tions. 

“We feel you need us and we need you, 
but we cannot get together unless we know 
who you are and where you are. We are 
not going to ask you for any money or even 
to join the National at the present time. We 
just feel that it is time we helped each other 
by getting acquainted. Introduce yourself, 
please. 

“Yours very truly, 


“FE, Lerch Wyckorr, Chairman, 
~Commerciale ection, BN) ola 
“714 Smith Building, Detroit, Mich.” 


A good idea, don’t you think? Geg 
acquainted with the Chairman of the 
National Commercial Section, learn his 


plans building up a stronger body and how 
he hopes to make his Section a beneficial 
asset to the Profession. E Pluribus Unum 
applies just as forcibly to a well organized 
Section of Commercial Photographers as it 
does to this United States of ours, so the 
sooner you grow to be a recognized power, 
the sooner you will reap the benefits. 

From one point of view, at the Secretary’s 
Office, the Commercial Photographers have 
an advantage over Portrait members, in that 
there is seldom a call for the names and 
addresses of the latter, whereas there are 
frequent requests for the Commercial list or 
maybe only the “name of a good Commer- 
cial Photographer” in a certain city. We 
now have requests in this office for the new 
list of Commercial Photographers as soon as 
it is available. We also have a request for 
a reliable photographer in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, but unfortunately we have no mem- 
ber in that city. We therefore suggest you 
accept Mr. Wyckoff’s invitation, to at least 
register with him, and make his record the 
most complete in the country. Inquiries for 
good Photographers in remote cities, natu- 
rally are directed to the National Associa- 
tion, so why overlook this opportunity? 


co 


Final of Gus Palmer’s Letter from Europe 
to Ea-President Diehl 

“There are three classes here in Europe, 

the Rich, Medium and Poor. The photog-- 
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rapher must belong to the Medium or the 
Rich Class. He must take first-class place 
in the street cars or omnibus as there are 
first- and second-class places. He must take 
first- or second-class place in the trains 
where there are three “class” distinctions. 
He must take first- or second-class in the 
hotels when traveling and must be well 
dressed, etc. The majority wear mustaches 
and whiskers. So if you take all this into 
consideration, it does not pay to be a photog- 
rapher outside of Paris as that is the only 
place where they get good prices. They 
were greatly surprised when I told them I 
took the same baby two, three and four 
times a year. Here, only the rich can afford 
photographs, even at the low cost at which 
they are sold. 

“How can the poor people save money 
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when eighty per cent of the stores in Italy 
are cafes and restaurants; about sixty per 
cent in Switzerland, eighty per cent in 
Germany, and about eighty per cent in 
France? You might call them saloons but 
that is where the people spend the money. 
The Dry Forces of America that sent a 
Commission to Europe to make it dry, were 
certainly ignorant of what percent in 
Europe is wet. 

“Financially, France is not bad, I saw big 
improvement there. Germany is bad off. 
In Switzerland everything is dear. A ten 
cent ham sandwich costs fifteen cents in 
American money. Here in Italy everything 
is cheap but wages are too low, the com- 
merce is at a standstill. Trieste was a live 
town in 1912, but is now dead. 

“Gus PALMER.” 


Artificial Lighting in Home Portraiture 


For the home portrait specialist, I have, 
by the force of circumstances, been com- 
pelled to revise my catalogue of necessary 
equipment in order to get results under 
adverse weather conditions. For fair 
weather I think that much lighting para- 
phernalia is not only serious impedimenta, 
but frequently useless, if the photographer 
is intelligent and resourceful; but I find 
that often a darkening sky, or rain, neces- 
sitating indoor sittings, makes some sort of 
artificial light imperative. I have, on occa- 
sion, resorted to an open flashlight to sup- 
plement daylight; and if dexterously man- 
aged the results are not only satisfactory, 
but quite indistinguishable from daylight. 
However, to achieve this extremely de- 
sirable condition and result, enough daylight 
must be present to enable one to focus prop- 
erly, and then place the flash so that its 
effects are supplemental. I have negatives 
made in this way in rooms in which only 
one small window was available for the 
source of light, and today I could not pick 
them out as flashlights if I did not know 
them to have been made under those 
conditions. 


Of course, judgment, supplemented by 
experience, is necessary. They say “the 
school of experience is always crowded to 
the doors,’ but, alas, how many of the 
pupils at this school heed the lessons and 
store them up for future use. The Ameri- 
can slang expression, “Watch your step,” 
which originated from the haste of pas- 
sengers on train and subway trains in New 
York, applies here to the seeker after good 
results in home work. Every little thing 
contributes to a good or poor negative, and 
it really is by watching one’s step day by 
day that the practice of the difficult art of 
home photography can be made to approach 
perfection. 

Last year, at the professional photogra- 
phers’ convention held at Buffalo, N. Y., 
a small lamp, the body and reflector of 
which was made of aluminium and designed 
to be held in the hand, was offered for sale, 
and much efficiency was claimed for it. The 
lighting bulb, which, of course, was incan- 
descent, was about 150 watts, and the 
method of use was to hold it within two 
feet or so of the sitter’s head and wave 
it about to prevent the shadows from hay- 
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ing a pronounced sharp edge. Some very 
good head pictures were displayed by the 
inventor, but the proposition didnot seem 
to appeal very strongly because the old and 
wise birds among the professionals knew 
from experience that it is difficult enough 
to get a head portrait with a serene and 
satisfactory expression when the light is 
normal and unobtrusive. The average sit- 
ter is far too self-conscious to seem ob- 
livious to a spot of brilliant light being 
waved about within a short distance of his 
head. I, for one, did not believe the scheme 


Fig. 1—400-Watt Hand Lamp 


a very practical one. The pictures shown 
as being made with it were not convincing, 
for they might have been made after many 
trials with models inured to the lamp. 
Later on at the convention the inventor gave 
a demonstration, and he used as his sub- 
ject a very experienced and shrewd photog- 
rapher, who has become famous as a 
“photographer of men.” He was callously 
indifferent to the light and its movements, 
and the result was very good; though not 
as happy as I should like to see before affix- 
ing my name to the print if it had been 
my affair. Yet this demonstration lurked 
in my memory, and I resolved to construct 


diameter at the top. 
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for myself a lamp that I could use for home 
portraiture when adverse lighting conditions 
made its use imperative. . 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
result of my efforts as a constructor, and 
the photograph of a lady at her desk shows 
my very first attempt at portraiture with it. 

The lamp (Fig. 1) is a 400-watt incan- 
descent blue glass bulb, and it has what is 
known as a mogul base and requires a 
mogul socket. I purchased an aluminium 
basin about 4 inches deep and 10 inches in 
This was changed 
from a round to an ellipse top by bending 
with my hands. It caused a slight irregu- 
larity in the flare of the sides, but did not 
produce any serious deformation.  Alu- 
minium being soft, I had no difficulty in 
punching a series of holes in the: end of 
the now oval-shaped utensil, and after fil- 
ing the rough edges into a hole about the 
size of the mogul socket, I inserted the 
socket and attached it to the pan, by a square 
qf thin brass surrounding the lamp socket 
and screwed to the aluminium basin, 

The bottom of the socket was tapped with 
a standard 3¢ pipe thread, and I readily 
procured a brass pipe nipple about 6 inches 
long, to fit. This formed a handle and 
enabled me to connect the double conductor 
cable by passing it through the handle up 
to the socket. Now, by using a switch or 
cut-off which is sold for use on electric 
cords, I had a completely portable and 
powerful electric light, which has a suff- 
cient lighting intensity to make a portrait 
in 10 seconds or less, with the light held 
at a non-disturbing distance from the sitter’s 
head. 

The portrait (Fig. 2) of the lady at her 
desk was made in 10 seconds. Ordinary 
40-watt lamps were burning from a central 
fixture in the room, but, as we all know, 
they were useless for portrait work. How- 
ever, they enabled me to focus with an 
aperture of 5.6, and the lady’s brother 
obligingly held the lamp about 6 feet back 


of the subject with the hood turned so that 


no light reached the lens. I instructed him 
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Fig. 2—First attempt with the 400-Watt Hand Lamp 


to move it about 18 inches back and forth 
during the exposure. The light-colored 
walls of the room where the desk was placed 
in the corner undoubtedly helped the illu- 
mination a little, but from other attempts 
I am sure that a very good portrait can 
be made with this 400-watt lamp without 
any daylight whatever. 

There was no daylight when the desk 
negative was made. I have since made a 
smaller but quite similar lamp, in which I 
use a 250-watt lamp (Fig. 3). This, placed 
where it will illuminate the shadows, will 
give a fine result when used with the 400- 
watt, and the exposure may be shortened. 

I send also another print (Fig. 4) in 
which the 400-watt was used to balance 
brilliant daylight in a window picture. The 
room was not only very poorly lighted; 
the light only came from the window in 
which the lady sat, and, furthermore, the 
walls were very dark—a dimly lighted room. 
The negative would have been quite im- 
possible without artificial light of some kind. 
The problem was to get a well-balanced and 
fully illuminated negative. The 400-watt 
solved the problem, and the result will com- 
pare favorably with a skylight product, for 


it is nicely balanced, and with 10 seconds’ 
exposure it would be hard to beat. 

From. these experiences in the past ten 
days I feel that I have produced an ideal 
equipment for home portraiture, and one 
that any person with a modicum of ingenu- 
ity can duplicate at very small expense. The 


Fig. 3—250-Watt Hand Lamp 
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small lamp at the Buffalo show was priced 
at $15, and my 400-watt outfit cost less than 
one-half of that with 20 feet of double 
conductor cord and plugs. The smaller one 
cost me about $2.50. I have several lengths 
of conducting cord that can be joined, en- 
abling me to reach my sitter at quite a 
distance from the electric outfit. The pho- 


Fig. 4—Using 400-Watt Hand Lamp to balance 
brilliant daylight 


tographs show by comparison with the 
pyro-stained hand their conveniently small 
size. 

American houses are, as a rule, equipped 
with electric lighting service, so that these 
lamps are available for use practically 
everywhere. The large lamp weighs com- 
plete only 2 pounds, and the small one 10 
ounces. As I use a coupé automobile to 
go out to my sitters’ homes, I can readily 
carry thelamps. They are so light that they 
would not prove very burdensome even if 
they had to be carried by hand with the 
camera, holders and tripod. 

My outfit weighs 40 pounds, has been 
reduced to about 25 pounds by the substi- 
tution of portrait films for glass plates. I 
find the films quite satisfactory, though not 
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unqualifiedly so. They are prone to pick 
up dirt on the gelatin-coated backs, and 
they have besides a devilish propensity for 
getting on the floor under foot unless they 
are secured by a weight, a clip or watched. 
They are certainly full of what a writer 
once called the “total depravity of inanimate 
things.” No one can gainsay the boon of 
decreased weight and freedom from break- 
age, and also their freedom from halation, 
and their many other meritorious qualities, 
but when alterations have to be made by 
etching, there are objections. A glass nega- 
tive can be manipulated with far greater 
ease and satisfaction. Films are not as 
easy to load into holders as plates, but on 
the whole they are a great satisfaction and 
blessing to the home portrait worker. One 
can carry twice as many films as plates, and 
they do not need the careful handling al- 
ways necessary with glass. Having dropped 
a dozen glass plates that had been exposed, 
and found them in several thousand pieces, 
I certainly appreciate the impossibility of 
a like experience with films. A dozen ex- 
posures made in a home can never be re- 
placed. A new lot can generally be made, 
but poses and expressions cannot be re- 
peated, as I know to my sorrow.—CHARLES 
H. Davis in The British Journal of Pho- 
tography. 


Letters to the Editor 


My dear Chambers: 

I do not know the editor who conducts 
the “Leaves From My Note Book” depart 
ment in the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
but I do so enjoy the reading of these notes 
and especially when he takes up his little 
brick and heaves it at the Motion Picture 
Game. 

It is just such honest criticisms as these 
which shall help to get this most excellent 
scheme on its proper status as a means of 
rational refined amusement for the public. 


‘What a pity it is that there are not more 


candid critics like your editor who have such 
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Mary Pickford in “ Rosita’’ 


an intimate acquaintance with the inside 
and outside working of the present gang 
who preempt the Movie Picture Situation, 
more writers who can furnish hard cold 
facts, instead of the false information and 
often puerile ignorance displayed in bold 
head lines in the trade journals devoted 
to the exploration of these unscrupulous 
monopolies. 

You know I have experience in the mak- 
ing of movie pictures and have photo- 
graphed many scenarios. 

I have just returned from California 
where I completed two, to be released in 
September. I am enclosing a clipping from 
the New York Herald which tells its own 
story. 

One would conclude that Doug and Mary 
were qualified experts in the operation. We 
all know (sic) how the complicated art may 
be thoroughly learned in 24 hours? More- 
over, that the study of lighting is mere 
child’s play? If you haven’t a flood of light 
necessary just turn on the whole battery 
and if more is wanted take off the roof and 


invite the sun to blaze in. That’s the way 
to get blank white expressionless faces, flesh 
values, “don’t you know.” Flesh values 
are at an enormous discount in most movies, 
such a thing as “modeling” is never con- 
sidered. Such gradation and luminous 
shadows mean nothing. The 
round lighting Doug and Mary rave so about 
can be seen way back in days of cabinet 
pictures, $1.50 a dozen. It is newspaper 
bunk like this in the Herald that makes the 
decent photographer say, “Oh, Henry,” but 
the worst is that it is all swallowed by the 
gullible public, hook, line and sinker, too. 
For some back numbers of the BuLLETIN 
oF PHOTOGRAPHY an answer was given by 
your editor to a correspondent who thought 
that color photography would rather detract 
from the merit of the exhibition than 
enhance its worth. 

It may be accorded that the present day 
color schemes do not lend themselves to 
practical exploitation in moving pictures. 
As a rule, the coloration is too vivid and 
lacks artistic tone, but this present day limi- 


charming 
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tation does not militate against the feasibil- 
ity of application of natural color when it 
shall have been perfected. 

This wonderful new Round Lighting? It 
is about time that they begin to see the 
light and start to copy the methods of the 
present day modern portrait photographer. 
We have had lamp black and white-wash on 
the motion picture screen long enough; 
this so-called round lighting, as you know, 
is not modern, but was- practiced as aap 
back as 1880. May I ask you to pass this 
clipping to your editor of “Leaves From My 
Note Book” and tell him I appreciate his 
good work and that he should keep at it. 
We need more writers of his ilk—Nrp Van 


BuREN. 
© 


The Cost of the Non-Buyer 


C. H. CLAUDY 


When a mail-order house puts an adver- 
tisement in a paper, they buy replies. So 
much for the advertisement, so many 
replies, makes the cost of each reply so 
much, 

From the replies, they expect to make 
customers. Not from all the replies, but 
from a certain definite percentage of them. 
To raise this percentage is the whole end 
and aim of the sales department. 

The expense of the sales department is 
often reckoned in terms of the non-buyer. 
Thus, if a one hundred dollar advertise- 
ment brings one hundred replies, the cost 
per reply is one dollar. If. from the one 
hundred replies, but twenty-five orders 
result, the cost per sale is four dollars (in 
advertising). Put the other way, the cost 
per sale is one dollar each, and the cost of 
the seventy-five non-buyers is one dollar 
each. 

The cost of the non-buyer is not only to 
be counted in mail-order houses. Every 
merchant has possible buyers who are non- 
buyers, and each one costs him something. 
Whether the merchant run a department 
store, doing heavy advertising in the news- 
papers, or be a street huckster, doing none 
save what is done with bell and voice, each 
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has non-buyers who cost money. The 
department store has “‘shoppers” who look, 
handle, take sales people’s time and do not 
buy; the huckster has the women who stop 
him, ask his prices, and after taking his 
time, fail to buy. Did either departmicns 
store or huckster have nothing but non- 
buyers, neither could make a living. The 
more non-buyers, the greater the expense 
and the less the profit. 

The photographic studio has its non- 
buyers, too. People who} come inj ease 
prices, look at samples, and decide to “think 
it over’ (which is euphemistic for “don't 


want ’em”). People who come in with 
friends and might buy, but don’t. People 
who answer advertisements, but fail to 
order for one or another reason. People 


who make appointments and don’t come. 

These people all cost the photographer 
money. If he had none such, he could get 
along with less help, and therefore make a 
greater profit. If he had none suchjehe 
could get along with less skilled sales- 
women, who would cost less, and therefore 
increase his profits. 

The way to increase profits, then, is to 
decrease the proportion of non-buyers; to 
turn every possible prospect into a buyer. 

The first requisite, of course, is names 
and addresses. Without a name and 
address, nothing can be done. A tackful 
girl who can get names and addresses is 
worth twice as much as one who cannot, 
even though she sell no more. 

Having the names and addresses, it 1s 
up to the sales instinct and abilities of the 
photographer to reduce the percentage of 
non-sales, thereby increasing the percentage 
of sales. 

Of course, the percentage of non-sales 
cannot be reduced in the reception room, 
unless the selling methods there employed 
are absolutely perfect! But it is assumed 
here that the photographer has already 
done his best on the ground, and that his 
campaign for reduction of non-sales must 
be carried on after the non-buyer leaves the 
studio. 
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PRICES 


Write your 
stockhouse Gas heat. . . $135.00 
for further Electric heat . 160.00 
information 


There are three methods of approach: 
miewretter, the telephone call; and the per- 
sonal call. By all odds, the most effective 
is the personal call, 7F it can be made with- 
out having the appearance of common 
house-to-house soliciting. To secure such 
an opportunity, the telephone is perhaps the 
best approach. Many capable photog- 
taphers keep a girl on the ’phone all the 
time, who tells the story of the expert who 
would like to call and explain the new 
process, finish, or price, but who knows 
that Mrs. Blank is a busy woman, and hesi- 


tates to trouble her without she first 
expresses interest. This works about half 
the time. With the way paved for a per- 


sonal call, it’s a poor saleswoman who can’t 
land fifty percent. Fifty percent of fifty 
percent is twenty-five percent of the total! 

The personal letter can work wonders, 
but it has to be a personal letter, and not 
an imitation. ‘The day when the business 
man could order a lot of ‘‘facsimile’’ letters 
from the printer, and have a cheap girl “fill 
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Rockford Glossy Print Dryer 


FOR THE KODAK FINISHER 


1. It takes the tins, one at a 
time, as they come thru the 
squeegee. 


2. It carries them thru the dry- 
ing process and delivers them 
dry without furtherattention. 


3. With a drying speed a little 
faster than one person can 
mount the prints—you have 
a dryer which gives contin- 
uous service. 


4. Ina normal batch of 15 tins 
the first is dry and ready to 
peel by the time the last is 
loaded. 


5. ‘Tins can be removed one at 
a time or allowed to accu- 
mulate without attention. 


6. Prints dried by large vol- 
ume of air, only slightly 
warm to insure its dryness, 
being drawn thru the tins 
and against the print side by 
exhaust fans above. 


PANY ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


in” names and addresses, has gone by. You 
can’t fool ’em any more! 
However, inventive genius has kept up 


with necessity. The automatic typewriter 
turns out actual typewritten letters which 
don’t have to “fool” any one into thinking 
they are actually typewritten, because they 
actually are. All the larger towns have 
business houses. which furnish such letters 
at, roughly, three cents per hundred words. 
A six-cent letter which is personal, is worth 
ten near-personal letters at a cent each! 
Copy for sales letters must be simple, 
human, unboastful, pleasant, and chatty, 
without being verbose. It must attract 
attention, create desire and move to action. 
It must not make claims; it must demon- 
TO say Se OU wOrke is them most 
sl OM say 


strate. 
beautiful in the city” 1s; foolish: 
“your friends can tell you whether or not 
our work is beautiful,” 1s to open the door 
to questions. To claims “we do the least 
expensive work south of New York,” is to 
customer believe you 


assume your will 
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JUST LIKE DAYLIGHT 


Takes Children Instantaneously 


and Groups in from 1 to 3 seconds 


Employing the famous photo blue Mazda globes, the 
light is steady, silent, intensely actinic, gives no dis- 
agreeable glare, unpleasant coloring or sputtering’ 


HALLDORSON 


ELECTRIC STUDIO LAMP 


(IMPROVED) 


supplies the full light required for a portrait or com- 
mercial studio, and makes a skylight unnecessary. 


It uses four 1500-watt Mazda bulbs, each controlled 
by separate switch. Light is merged into one unit by 
diffusing curtain. 


Was $185.00, now $135.00. By using four 1500-watt 
globes instead of five 1000-watt, and by other improve- 
ments in production, we have lowered the price while 
raising the efficiency. Complete with globes, $167.00. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


1776 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 


know all prices of all photographers, which 
is foolish. To say “our prices are low, not 
because our quality is low, but because we 
have apparatus and processes which are 
modern” is to offer a reason for a low 
pice: 

rd 


Your Photograph 


says James 6. Barrie, the creator oie 
immortal Peter Pan: “Your photograph 
shows what you have done with your life.” 
In other words, character and personality 
are twins. And character is the greatest 
single factor in what we call good appear- 
ance. 

Upon every face is written the record of 
the life that person has lived. The prayers, 


aspirations, disappointments, hopes and 
fears are all written there. Nothing is hid- 
den. Indeed nothing can be hidden. 


Our thoughts model our faces, bringing 
us wrinkles and lines. There are some lines 
we ought to be proud of. The crow’s feet 
about the eyes denoting good humor are 
precious records of character. The set lines 
of the lips that reveal will power are worthy 
of place. Now and then eager photog- 
raphers seek to erase the lines that mark the 
man for what he is. This is well and good 
when it comes to the lines of avarice, jeal- 
ousy and the sad lines of dissipation. But 
to remove all wrinkles and lines simply 
because they seem to spoil a good picture is 
to iron from the face the salient tokens of 
character. _ 

There is nothing in the world more beau- 
tiful than the look of certain faces. ‘Truly 
your face tells the world what you have 


done with your life. 
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Two fields of endeavor that I have 
covered in the course of a varied and busy 
career are (1) the journalism of photogra- 
phy, (2) ditto of the motion picture. Jour- 
nalistic reminiscences always, I observe, 
greatly interest readers, so here is a page 
of them. James Alexander Forrest was, | 


believe, the first photographic editor. He 
took up the work in 1853. I met him in 
1896. He was then a very old man. He 


claimed to be the first Editor of The British 
Journal of Photography, which started as 
a sheet as the Liverpool and Manchester 
Photographic Journal, The printer of this 
was Henry Greenwood and he became the 
proprietor of the sheet. Greenwood’s name 
still survives, but none of his family has 
anything to do with the B. J. 
rd 


The Photographic Society of Great 
Britain (now the Royal) also had a journal, 
and between the two sheets there was much 
rivalry and acrimony. However, both have 
survived and are flourishing; in fact, they 
are the best of their kind in the old world. 
The Photographic News started in the 50’s, 
and between it and the B. J. there was also 
considerable enmity, which survived until 
the B. J. people bought up its rival in 1898. 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 


a we | 
LEAVES FROM 


a) ‘| 
Moe’ MY NOTE BOOK 
LS a rao = — 


At that time I edited both papers. Nobody 
but myself knew this at the time. I criti- 
cized myself in one paper and defended 
the other, and people were 
puzzled. x 


myself in 


However, Professor Wall, formerly Edi- 
tor of The Amateur Photographer, became 
Editor of The Photographic News. He 
was succeeded by P. R. Salmon. Both are 
still active in the field. So am I, although 
the movies interested me for many years. 
Dealing with the movies the B. J. was the 
first publication under my editorship to 
systematically treat the subject. This be- 
gan in 1891. I devoted an article to it in 
the B. J. Almanac, 1898. The first publi- 
cation exclusively devoted to the cinema, 
as it was called in England, was the Kine- 
matograph Weekly, started by Theodore 
Brown, who, like so many pioneer journal- 
ists, was compelled to assign his property 
to his printer. Alfred H. Saunders, now 
in America, dabbled in the cinema in Eng- 
land. He was Editor of the Optical. Magic 
Lantern Journal and Photographic Enlarger 


for a month. se 


J. P. Chalmers and A. _H.) Satie 
started a movie paper in 1907 in New York. 


& The Utmost in Quality 


The Graf Variable Anastigmat—“‘The Inevitable Lens” 


THOSE WHO USE IT: 


John Wallace Gillies 
R. W. Trowbridge 


Nickolas Muray 

Eugene Hutchinson 

Edward Weston Paul Outerbridge, Jr. 

Dr. Arnold Genthe Francis Bruguiere 
Clarence H. White 


Chicago Office, 410 South Michigan Boulevard 


The Graf Optical Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Karl Brown 

Famous Players-Lasky 
Charles H. Partington 
Bert L. Glennon 


Harris & Ewing 

O. C. Reiter ; 
George H. High 

N.Y. Institute of Photography 
William Shewell Ellis 


New York Office, 80 West 40th Street 
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They parted, Chalmers retaining the title 
of the Moving Picture World. Saunders 
started The Moving Picture News. I edited 
the former for some years, 1909-1911, and 
wrote in the News, which survived until 
1913. It was then incorporated in The Ex- 
hibitor’s Times, which I started, and this 
in turn became The Motion Picture News. 
Both the World and the News are fat and 
prosperous. The Chalmers family run the 
former. The News is owned by a stock 
company, the officers of which are compara- 
tively recent entrants into the motion pic- 
ture field. 
rd 

But between the journalism of photog- 
raphy and that of the motion picture there 
is nothing at all in common. The movie, 
being purely a show integer, the publica- 
tions devoted to the subject are run on 
purely exploitational lines. The picture, 
when made, has to be “put over,” and that’s 
all that’s to it. So the last place in which 
you are likely to find anything reliable 
about motion picture photography is in a 
motion picture trade paper, for the reason 
that those who conduct them do not know 
anything about the subject and do not want 
to. They merely co-operate with producers, 
distributors and exhibitors in the work of 
exploitation. 

ce 

While, therefore, photograpnic journalism 
has produced a number of men to whose 
recorded work posterity may turn with in- 
terest and profit, the same is not likely to 
hold good with regard to the “movie” game, 
which, of course, is vastly more profitable 
to those engaged in it. There is scarcely 
a newspaper in the world which does not 
touch upon the subject, although when I 
took up the writing of it I was virtually 
alone. : 

* 

The “cobbler should stick to his last.” 
The fascination of the movie was so great 
upon me that I dabbled in the infant indus- 
try in England twenty years too soon and 
with not very profitable results. Across the 


PERFECT emulsion, 

coated on clear, trans— 

parent glass, affords 
the ideal base for negative 
making. 


Every ray of printing light > 
finds passage through. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Depot, 159 West 22d Street, New York City 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


‘4 Our Bargain 
Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
stonal photog- 


rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. Wecan do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer ? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Medium-Priced 
Projection Printer 


of Merit 


ALWAYS IN FOCUS 


Works in Vertical 
Position and Requires 


No Floor Space 


Has simple, 
efficient 


diffusing screen 


Supplied complete with SPECIAL Wollensak Series 
II, Velostigmat 4.5 Lens, 250- or 400-watt lamp, con- 
necting cord and foot switch, ruby glass that swings 
in place to permit placing paper while light is on, 
two metal sheets for holding paper on copy table 
which accommodate the 8x10, 7x11 and 11x14 sizes. 
Enlarges from 5x7 and smaller negatives. 


Price, complete, $225 
SOLD THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 


THE CALLIER ENLARGER, Brush, Colorado 


SALE 


PORCELAIN-LINED TRAYS 


Every tray first quality. Nota 
second in the lot. 3000 only to 


be sold. It is not possible to 
duplicate this offer when this 


lot is gone. 


Sale price 


Catalogue b 
special 


THEN WE OFFER A SPECIAL 


32x 42—Heavy Zinc with special finish— 


extra deep with outlet for draining. 


Hard- 


wood frame—a tray that would cost $25.00 
to $30.00 to build—$12.50 each. 


110 W. 32nd Street 


Any tray returnable at our expense, if unsatisfactory. 


WILLOUGHBY 


118 W. 44th Street 
NEW YORK 


Atlantic they were not so quick to grasp 
the commercial possibilities of the thing as 
this public. Here in the United States I 
became, in 1908, Technical Director of the 
(abortive) Cameraphone Company so as to 
get my hand in on the photographic and di- 
rectional sides of the work. Then, besides 
editing the Moving Picture World and writ- 
ing for the News and other publications, I 
“cut,’’ titled, edited and sold motion pictures 
for several years. On occasion I acted in 
them. I wrote original stories for the 
screen and had the dubious satisfaction of 
seeing my name on the silver sheet. 
« 

Then I edited several house organs, in- 
cluding the existing Universal Weekly. In- 
cidentally, when Mary Pickford was earn- 
ing $5 a day with the Biograph Company 
I was among the first to single her out for 
commendation. I wrote the “publicity” for 
scores of those New York companies and 
their pictures. In all, 1908 to 1922)7)00iiag 
over eighty assignments, affiliations, asso- 
clations in the motion picture “Art.” On 
many occasions I lectured on the subject. 
This fall I intend to do the same here in 
Philadelphia, in the attempt to offset the 
ignorant rubbish on the subject uttered by 
Will H. Hays, who will not take the trouble 
to learn anything about it. 

e 

“There is a divinity that doth shape our 
ends, rough hew them how we will.” The 
movie is, after all, only a will o’ the wisp, 
an ignis fatuus. “What shadows we are, 
what shadows we pursue,” says Goethe. 
After years devoted to the abstract one re- 
verts to the concrete. But the dog who 
snapped at his shadow, and dropped the sub- 
stance from his mouth, found it ‘hard to 
recover it, if ever he did. Aesop did not 
say. Besides, Anno Domini tells. . How- 
ever, there are always the consolations of 
literature, which I trust to enjoy for a long 


time. 2 


“What,” said a lady to me in the early 
days of the movie on East Fourteenth 
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Two Good Printers 


Crown Printer 
A thoroughly practical and substantially 


made printer with years of efficient service 
to recommend it. 

Operated by hand its action is quick, 
smooth and positive. An automatic switch 
permits full pressure on the paper before 
the light is switched on and until the light 
is turned off. A positive lock maintains 
pressure during exposure. 

Full illumination, evenly diffused by 
flashed opal glass, 1s provided by 100-watt 
Mazda C lamps. 


Prices without lamps 


No. 1 for 8x10 prints $35.00 No. 2 for 11x14 prints $45.00 


F. & S. Professional Printer 


A very convenient and dependable printer 
for professional use. It is operated by foot- 
power leaving the hands free for rapid 
manipulation of paper and negative.  I[llu- 
mination 1s provided by nine lamps in rows 
of three with switches for lighting one, two, 
or all three rows as required. Grooves are 
provided for opal or ground glass for dif- 
fusing the light. Well made of selected 
hardwood in weathered oak finish and in 
two sizes: for 8x1o and 11x14 prints. 


Prices without lamps 


No. 1 for 8x10 prints $45.00 No. 2 for 11x14 prints $50.00 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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TiOW TO BECOME A 
™ PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 


An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation and 
the exceptional opportunities Pho- 
tography offers you. 


MOTION PICTURE—COMMERCIAL—PORTRAITURE 
Modern 


Three to six months’ course. Practical instruction. 
equipment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. 


Call or write for Catalog No. 65. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BROCKLYN 
141 W. 36th St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St, 


a 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


The most satisfactory all- 
around lens you ever used. 
A guarantee tag protects 
you and indicates the 
genuine. 


GOERZ 


Dagor 6.8 
Descriptive literature upon request 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL Co. 
317C East 34th Street, New York City 22-49 


(tena Se 


BETTER POSITIONS BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 29 years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY  tivcecoicr Work | 


| 
Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. Weassist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY 
oO} 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
—_FLpEFh======== SS =L___B==) 


THE PERFECT BACKING CLOTH 


For Commercial Work 


TRADE MARK 


WARRENTEX 


REGISTERED 


No Paste or Glue Required 


Made in all sizes Write for Samples 


WARREN PRODUCTS CO. 
269 Canal Street New York 
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Street, New York (I resided near charming 
Grammercy Park), “what! Do you actually 
write about those things?” “I do—I earn 
my living by it,” I replied) “And gone 
those places where they show them?” “Yes, 
why not visit a nickelodeon yourself,” I 
suggested, “and see what a picture is like. 
They’re not half bad.” So the lady went 
with a friend. Next time I saw her she 
was furious. “Never again will I enter one 
of those places. I lost my purse; my friend 
lost her stole.’ But times have changed. 
All the world and his wife go to the movies 
now and the houses are on the whole well 
conducted. But the Store show in New 
York was a holy terror of a place. 

More of these journalistic “leaves”’ 
maybe. 


anon, 


Co 


How to Derive Real Benefit 
from Conventions 


How much real benefit a man takes away 
with him from a convention largely depends 
on the man himself. That one man may 
derive real profit from a convention while 
another finds the gathering scarcely worth 
while is due to the difference in men and 
not to the shortcomings of convention pro- 
grams. 

Secretary C. R. Manzer in his convention 
message at the Convention of the Inter- 
national Stamp Manufacturers’ Association 
at Toronto recently advanced some thoughts 
along this line and they are so practical that 
they are worthy of wider publicity. Mr. 
Manzer said in part: 


lVorth While for Their Educational Value 

We come to conventions to learn things 
from each other and it is well that we do. 
Conventions, like reading good books, are 
decidedly worth while for the educational 
value. But how do we come to these con- 
ventions? Do we leave our thinking appa- 
ratus at home, or do we come prepared to 
do a little thinking on our own account as 
we try to collect the best ideas that are 
brought out at the convention. 

I often wonder whether a convention 1s 
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not reacting upon us something like a good 
book. Do we not expect to have our educa- 
tion, our experience and our thinking ready 
made for us and presented to us without an 
effort? 

Some say we should take notes at a con- 
vention and it is a good suggestion, but the 
trouble is that we are liable to exaggerate 
the importance of the suggestion and come 
to the conclusion that the man who is mak- 
ing the most notes is getting the most out of 
the convention. We don’t stop to think that 
the man who is making a few notes or per- 
haps making no notes, may be thinking far 
more seriously and analyzing more carefully 
what is being brought out than the one con- 
stantly writing down memorandums. 

Now, I don’t want to be understood as 
saying one word against the value of con- 
ventions, the value of good reading or the 
importance of making notes. ‘They are all 
helpful, but neither one nor all is sufficient 
in itself. The man who accepts his educa- 
tion and experience ready made, handed to 
him from some other person. as a rule does 
not get very far. 


Importance of Doing Your Own Thinking 


The point I am trying to make is, how 
carefully do we ourselves analyze the 
things which come to us? Do we do our 
own thinking? Let us think out our prob- 
lems seriously, taking the best ideas and best 
suggestions we can get from any source, 
whether from books or from conventions. 
Then let us make these ideas and facts we 
gather the crude grain for the hopper of 
our own think-mills and grind out our own 
finished product. We should improve on 
the material that is given us, not merely 
accept it, and unless we do improve upon it 
we are not contributing our share. 

Then let us think straight and keep our 
eye on the goal. How often have we seen a 
man lose sight of his goal because of some 
temporary obstruction or distraction along 
The main track of life is filled 
with sidetracks but the through train that 


the way. 


“More “Money for 
Your Photographs! 


Introduce Individual Backgrounds 
into your negatives—every one 
different. 


nominal — three- 


The cost ws 


day service. 


a 


Send in a trial order. 


COLEGROVE BROS., Inc. 
774-776 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 

THE PHOTO: 

M. S. BRIDLE, ENLARGER 
1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated a 1/25 of a second, in connection 
ith a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN. PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


— shi ) are at your service at all times. | 
indow Display Signs GRATIS. . 
Send for Samples and Literature. | 


AS Gade ot Adrian, Mich. ich. | 


: copynauied dongs : 


& are trade pullere 


P LATINOTY PE —sepia and Black 
PALLADIOTYPE—Warm Black, Cream and White Stock 


SATISTA—Black only. Excellent for water colors 
SEND FOR LISTS 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, 1814 Chestnut St., 


Phila., Pa. 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of 


Photo Miniature 


F some issues we have only two 

or three copies, so if there are 

any in this list that will be helpful, let 
your order come along at once. 


1 Modern Lenses (1899) 

3 Hand-Camera Work 

6 Orthochromatic Photography 

7 Platinotype Process 

11 Developers and Development 

13 Photographing Flowers, etc. 

15 Intensification and Reduction 

18 Chemical Notions for Photog- 
raphers 

21 Albumen 
Printing 

23 Photographic Manipulations 

32 Defects in Negatives 

33 The Dark-Room 

34 More About Development 

35 Enlarging Negatives 

37. Film Photography 

38 Color Photography 

39 Photographing Animals 

40 Platinotype Modifications 

43 Photographic Chemicals 

45 More About Orthochromatic 
Photography 

46 Development Printing Papers 

50 Studio Construction 

68 Decorative Photography 

69 Printing-Out Papers 

74 Intensifying and Reducing Neg- 
atives 

75 Printing and Enlarging 

76 The Hand Camera 

78 Printing Papers 


and Plain Paper 


NY of the above copies will be 
sent postpaid for 60 cents each. 
Order now. To-morrow we may be 


sold out of the copy you want. The 
demand is constantly increasing. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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makes schedule and arrives at its destination 
keeps to the main line. 

How often, as we are driving through on 
an important problem, do we let some little 
side issue absorb our time and our atten- 
tion. Suppose some member of our Asso- 
ciation, or the stamp man across the street 
is exasperating ; are you going to gain time 
and gain headway by stopping the through 
flier to settle a personal difference with that 
man? 

Oftentimes it helps us in spotting our 
goal to work our plan backwards. Sup- 
pose you are conducting a district meeting 
and that meeting is being called for some 
specific purpose. Suppose then instead of 
merely attending to the details of arranging 
for that meeting as they happen to come up, 
you sit down by yourself and say to your- 
self, “When this meeting is all over and the 
members have gone home, what is that we 
want to have left as a result?” It may be 
that you want a certain resolution passed 
for the convention, or a certain betterment 
for the schedule, or you are conducting 
your first district meeting and want to 
perfect a permanent organization for the 
year, any one of which you want taken 
care of. Now write the fact down in your 
mind and then start reasoning backwards, 
figuring out the different things that will 
contribute to that ultimate end, and as you 
prepare for that meeting and conduct its 
deliberations, weigh each act and eaca 
movement in the balance of whether or not 
it is contributing to the ultimate aim that 
means the success of the gathering. 


The Right Way to Win Co-operation 


We've got to think about our work. 
We’ve got to think seriously about it. We 
must think. sympathetically about it, too. 
You have a certain problem or situation 
that worries you and want the assistance or 
co-operation of the man in the next block. 
He is almost indispensable. How can you 


get his assistance or co-operation? Surely 


not by continually hounding him or preach- 
ing to him what his duty is. 
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|BURNET’S ESSAYS ON ART| 


The standard Art Book of the world. A 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


; $2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Let’s look at the case a little more sympa- 
thetically. I am a human machine myself, 
I am subject to very nearly the same inspi- 
rations and discouragements that the other 
man is. There is not very much difference 
between us. Suppose I was in his place 
with his business cares and his particular 
kind of worries. Which would appeal to 
me: tiow would | like to be treated? 
That comes pretty close to the Golden Rule, 
doesn’t it? It will often help to find an 
answer if you will reason the situation out 
sympathetically. You might paraphrase 
that old saying of “Try it on the dog,” and 
make it “Ill try it on myself. I’m the same 
kind of a dog he is.” 

I recently read an article in which Charlie 
Chaplin states what he considers was the 
chief factor in contributing to his wonder- 
ful success. He said that like all actors he 
had lived in terror of the average man, whom 
he conjured up in his own mind sitting 
hypocritically scowling and challenging the 
actor to make him laugh. Chaplin says it 
finally dawned upon him that he himself 
was that average man, and he has since 
found out that whenever he makes a pic- 
ture that is satisfactory to that average 
man, Charlie Chaplin, it meets with the 
approval of the one hundred and ten mil- 
lion other average men in the United States. 


Every Man “An Average Man’ 

We ourselves are only average men, and 
we can frequently find a solution by revers- 
ing our problem and applying it to ourselves, 
and we can generally feel that when we 
have completed a task to our own satisfac- 
tion, we need not worry about the other Mr. 
Average Man. 

Now I want to also give you a few 
thoughts on “Ethics” or “Policy.” Person- 
ally, I would like to see our Association 
have a more definite policy. 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots’”’ Free 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phone Bryant 6345 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


EASTMAN STI Ses Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co. 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
W. SCHILLER & CO. 


6S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. BELL & CO. 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


. 110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY 110 West 32d 


ew Yor 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


J. SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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BURNET’S 
ESSAYS ON ART 


By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 


The standard work for beginners and 
advanced workers the world over. 
Adapted by every prominent 
art school and teacher. 


Three subjedts treated in one volume: 


The Education of the Eye 
Practical Hints on Composition 


Light and Shade 


135 Illustrations 


PRICE, $2.00 


Postage, 15 cents extra 


Bound in cArt Canvas 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


The Science and Practice of 


Photographic Printing 


304 By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. SE 
Pages oie Illustrations 
Department of Printing and 
Bound Finishing, Illinois College of $3.00 
in Cloth Photography Postpaid 


A concise, readable book 
of practical information, 
not too technical for the 
amateur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of real 
value to the professional. 
It includes formulas and 
definite working direc- 
tions for all the more 
common printing proc- 
esses, together with a 
clear, scientific explana- 
tion of the underlying 
principles. 


For the photographer 
who wants to know not 


only HOW but WHY. 


ORDER FROM FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square’ - 


Philadelphia 
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One of the outstanding features of the 
development of business in the last quar- 
ter of a century is the growing recognition 
of the fact that an unfair thing done by 
any individual or concern in a trade or 
industry will sooner or later prove injurious 
to everyone in it. Out of this recognition 
has grown many codes of ethics, but they 
are all based on the same principle. 

If we do have a formal Policy, lets 
make it a policy of “business morals.” 
Then let us support it. 

In that way we can make this the “Big- 
gest Little Association” of all the industries. 
American Stationer. 
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All manufacturers -and dealers are most 
cordially invited to attend the combined board 
meeting of the Southeastern and Middle Atlantic 
States Association, which will be held October 
15th, 1923, at Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, N. C. 


we 


The Associated Professional Photographers of 
St. Louis, at their meeting at Conkling Studio, 
3826 Olive street, on September 11th, were urged 
by F. E. Wright, advertising expert of Muinne- 
apolis, Minn., to conduct a more extensive adver- 
tising campaign in order to stimulate interest for 
photography among the St. Louis public. He 
pointed to the beneficial results from similar cam- 
paigns carried on at Minneapolis. 

“The art-gravure sections of the Sunday papers 
present. an excellent field for your advertising, as 
it allows you to produce an atmosphere of art 
about your appeal,” he said. “If you advertise as 
a body, the entire profession will reap the benefit. 
The beauties of photography should be vividly 
impressed on the public. That, fundamentally, is 
your aim.” 

we 


“AN OPEN LETTER TO MRAABEES 
Editor Abel’s Photographic Weekly 


At a meeting of the Professional Photog- 
raphers’ Club of New York, September 22, 1923, 
the article in your magazine “Artificial vs. Natural 
Lighting” was under discussion, and, as we came 
to the contribution by Herm. Hellbone, of Lake- 
land, Florida, we were surprised that the latter 
part of this silly article escaped your editorial 
blue pencil. 

The idiotic and slurring remarks on the work 
of our greatest master photographer surely did 
not deserve any place in any reputable publication. 

Mr. Hellbone is entitled to his backward opinion 
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KEEP YOUR COPIES OF THE 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN A ‘BINDER, handy for reference 


HE only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and se- 
curely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating same, 

such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or in some 
manner attaching something to it. No strings, clamps, springs or locks 
used. Retains at all times the appearance of a neat and substantially 
bound book and the magazines are just as substantially bound as a 
regularly bound book no matter whether there is only one magazine 
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Will last for years 
Over 400 sold and not a complaint 


The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BULLETIN of PHotoGRaAPpHy and resemble’ : 
the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, | 


holding every copy in its proper place. 


We’ve used these Binders in our own office for the past seven (7) years and say that they 


have proved entirely satisfactory. 


in the Binder or a complete file. 


Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 
use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined before shipment 
and guaranteed to be as represented. i 


A child can | 


Price $2.00, Postpaid, or $3.50 witha year’s subscription to the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


We will gladly refund your money tf the Binder is not all that we say it is 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS s ss ss 
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636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


on the merits of daylight as the subject under dis- 
cussion, but you should have ruled out of order 


his criticism of the “Photographer of Men.” His 
prejudiced remarks displayed enough ignorance 
to justify it. 

We consider it an insult to the intelligence of 
the Photographic Profession, as well as the 
highest representatives of American culture, who 
are the patrons and admirers of the work of our 
recognized best “Photographer of Men.” 

The discussion ran hot at our meeting and we 
took a vote on it, the majority decided to address 
you and request your editorial apology on this 
offensive article. 

We trust our request will receive your notice. 

Fraternally yours, 

Professional Photographers’ Club of N. Y. 


I. Buxpaum, Acting Secretary. 


% 


The Daguerre Club, the state organization of 
photographers, will hold its annual convention in 
Columbus, Ind., the latter part of October. The 
convention will be in session three days and is 
expected to be attended by photographers from all 
parts of Indiana. Oscar Smith, Sr., local member 
of the club, has begun arrangements for the meet- 
ing. The program will include a visit to pictur- 
esque Brown county, which will then be in its 
beautiful fail colors. 
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Sangid Brothers have completed plans to open 
a studio in Keystone, W. Va. 


John Griggs has sold his studio in Paoli, Ind., 
and is preparing to move to Ohio. 


J. E. Ward, formerly of Visalia, has opened a 
studio in the Young Bldg., Tulare, Calif. 


T. O. Soine is moving from Stanley to Willis- 
ton, N. D., where he is preparing to open a studio. 


Miss M. Sacray is forming plans to erect a 
new ground-floor studio at Danville, Ky., next 
spring. 


J. P. Williams, formerly of El Dorado, has 
opened a studio at his home on North Adams 
Street, Camden, Ark. 


T. C. Wallace and Luther H. Johnson, both of 
Virginia, have opened a new studio at 1862 Center 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Glen E. Clay, for twenty years associated with 
the Harrison Studio, Galesburg, IIl., has now been 
admitted as a general partner. 


After leasing a studio for sixteen years, Henry 
F. Kruger, of New Kensington, Pa. has built 
one of his own. This is a new two-story brick 
building with studio and operating rooms on the 
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A work by a thoroughly com- 
petent and widely experienced 
commercial photographer of the 
highest reputation. 


Every phase of the subject is 
treated with a view for presenta- 
tion of the essentials. The various 
appliances discussed, best meth- 
ods of exposure, illumination and 
graphic presentation to ensure a 
successful outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every 


requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of work of varied 
kind. 


The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the 
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second floor, and the latest method of lighting 
installed. 


George Bevins, formerly of Chehalis, Wash., 
has opened a new studio in Fallon, Nev., and is 
specializing in home portrait work. 


EK. E. Kennell and E. W. Ellis, of Spokamey 
Wash., are the proprietors of a new studio opened 
in the Hampton Bldg., Eugene, Oregon. 


O. W. Flaten, pioneer photographer of Moor- 
head, Minn., died at his home on September lst. 
Aged 60 years. Death was due to cancer. 


T. O. Soine, who has conducted a studio in 
Stanley, N. D., for many years, has moved to 
Williston, N. D., where he has leased a studio. 


W. A. Morehouse purchased the studio of J. 
P. Johansson, Harlan, Iowa, and took possession 
September Ist. Mr. Johansson will move to 
Omaha, Nebr. 


A. Gould White has opened a studio at 707 
Market street, Wilmington, Del., and fitted it with 
the latest equipment. Mr. White’s experience 
covers a period of twenty years with several of 
the largest studios in the East. 


J. Edward Olsen, for years a photographer at 
1914 Main street, Walla Walla, Wash., has dis- 
posed of his studio, and, accompained by Mrs. 
Olsen, will spend several months in travel. They 
expect to make their home in California at the 
conclusion of their travels. ; 


we 


Substitution of photography for typewriting in 
the copying of wills, decrees, and other court 
instruments enabled John F. Devine, clerk of the 
Probate court, Chicago, IIl., to discharge twelve 
stenographers. 

At a cost of about $250 a month, it is esti- 
mated, the photographic process will perform 
tasks allotted to the twelve girls whose combined 
wages approximated $1,800 a month. In addition 
to producing copies of Probate court documents, 
the photographic machines will, within a short 
time, provide the same service for the County, 
Superior, and Circuit courts, where a greater 


saving will result. 
& 


The proposed amendment to the ordinance 
increasing the fee for transient photographers, in 
Muskegon, Mich., from $5 to $25 a day, was 
referred back to the ordinance committee on 
August 27th, after some discussion. Several of 
the local photographers, who petitioned for 
increase, were present. 

Commissioner Beardsley raised the objection to 
the ordinance that it might interfere with indus- 
trial work required. It was for remedying this 
that the proposed amendment was sent back to 
the committee. 

Mr. Beardsley offered a motion that the amend- 
ment be placed on the table, but it did not receive 
support. He said he thought the fee too high. 
Commissioner LeFevre favored the amendment 
and apparently the other commissioners do, with 
the safeguard as to industrial feature. 
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Editorial Notes 


The Prince of Wales, the other day in 
Quebec, rebuked a Government employee 
for trying to prevent a photographer from 
getting a snapshot of him. The photogra- 
pher was knocked down and the Prince 
thereupon posed for the assaulted knight 
of the camera. The policeman, we hope, 
was prosecuted for assault. You have no 
right to resent being photographed in pub- 
ic any more than you have of being looked 
it, whether you be prince or plebeian, and 
he Prince showed his good sense in what 
1e did. We had one or two good looks at 
lim when he lived on the “Renown” in New 
York three years ago; he is a good-humored 


young man and not likely to stand for any- 
thing snobbish. 
& 

Results of the eclipse photography has not 
yet been made known to the general public, 
but a curious feature in connection with the 
matter develops in regard to the enterprise 
of a company in insuring the Swarthmore 
scientists against rain, high winds or dust 
clouds during the time when the eclipse took 
place. If the vision was obscured at the 
precise time, the Company were to lose 
$10,000; if not, the Company won the 
premium paid, $500. From all accounts some 
results were obtained and we assume there- 
fore that the Company was not called on to 
pay the $10,000. 

we 

Geological records have been secured by 
airplane by student investigator F. H. Frost, 
of Chicago, and Miller Cowling, the Spo- 
kane photographer, who flew from Spokane 
to Elwell. They obtained 167 views of the 
country lying between the two points. The 
pictures show the fullest history of the 
glacial action of the Wisconsin period, 
“unchanged since their earliest history fol- 
lowing the recent glacial period.” “The 
views,” it is said, “comprise the record of 
200,000 years ago.” Geology is one of the 
sciences that seek to go back to the begin- 
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ning of things as outlined in Genesis; yet 

forall ‘that: “the “account vole creation mas 

advanced by. spiritual writers, seems to 

appeal to most minds as the one meeting our 

spiritual needs. The simple religious beliefs 

of the people seem hard to shake by science. 
we 


“Telegraphic transmission of photo- 
graphs” is an attractive head line in the 
newspapers, which are telling how, when 
Eugene Johnson completed his twenty-eight- 
hour cross-country flight with the mail, he 
landed on Long Island, his plane was photo- 
graphed and fifteen minutes later it (the 
“photograph’’) was in the office of the Oak- 
land (Cal.) Tribune ready to be engraved 
and run in the paper that same evening. Of 
course, only the salient parts of the photo- 
graph could be wired, but even so the data 
arrived four days quicker than a mail train 
could carry them and two days ahead of the 
fastest possible air mail service. We are 
glad to see this branch of telegraphic photog- 
raphy being put to practical use; it has been 
in the experimental stage for many years. 

co 


Paul Rainey, who has passed away, was 
the first to successfully turn the motion pic- 
ture camera on the wild life of the African 
jungle and the result was a film of animal 
interest, excitement and variety, which, 
when shown to this public in 1912, created a 
great sensation. The celebrated “water 
hole” in which a menagerie of animals came 
down to drink at night was an outstanding 
feature of the picture. Carl Laemmle 
released the picture in this country and it 
laid the foundation of his present very great 
fortune. 2 


Photography rendered mournful service 
in delineating the ravages of the terrible 
Japanese earthquakes. Nothing so destruc- 
tive has occurred in the history of the world, 
so far as our reading of it goes. The verbal 
descriptions of the calamity were graphic 
enough, but the photographs are singularly 
harrowing and detailed. Nothing occurs 
now of any importance on the globe that 
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is not photographed; in fact, as we have 
before remarked, the photographic depart- 
ment of a newspaper is not the least in 
importance of these great organizations. 


we 


China, we read, is passing through a snap- 
shotting craze, like other countries. Time 
was when the camera was taboo in the 
Celestial Empire. There is no reason why 
China should not engage in the manufac- 
turing of photographic supplies; when she 
thoroughly awakes there is no limit to her 
possibilities. The writer of this note remem- 
bers, with gratitude, the friendships he 
formed with some members of the Chinese 
Embassy in London many years ago. They 
were clever, intelligent and cultivated pho- 
tographers, well up in the science as well as 
the practice: se 


Piracy in the movies is not, happily, a 
common occurrence. We read, however, 
that a still photograph of Arthur Curtis 
James’ yacht has been included in a news 
reel without permission, and that suit for 
$25,000 has been instituted. The issue of 
the suit will be awaited with interest. The 
law on the. subject is clear enough, and 
usually. when the evidence is sufficient, the 
case presents no difficulties.. However, we 
shall see, if we shall see, as these cases sel- 
dom come into court. This one may not. 


a 


This is a real piece of honest-to-goodness 
photographic news which gladdens our eyes. 
The Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation is 
making an aerial survey of New York City 
to include approximately 3500 negatives. 
The -work is nearly finished. The five bor- 
oughs of Manhattan, Bronx, Queens, Brook- 
lyn, Richmond are covered, and an atlas of 
each will be prepared. We have long been 
aware of the enterprise and success of the 
Fairchild Corporation and desire to congrat- 
ulate it on this contract, a sum of $32,850 
being paid upon it. 

ca 

To get a pleasing, home-like look in the 

portrait has been the aim of the professional, 
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but the studio paraphernalia has always 
been detrimental to success, and so one 
appreciates the worth of such a suggestion 
as Mr. Rogers, of Wichita, Kansas, gives in 
converting the photographic studio into a 
“residence studio,” with its attractive home- 
like features. The Rogers Residence Studio, 
of Wichita, Kansas, is now in its new loca- 
fon at 3102 East Central avenue. The 


ROGERS RESIDENCE STUDIO 
Wichita, Kansas 


change appears to indicate progress in pros- 
perity upon which Mr. Rogers is to be con- 
gratulated. The cuts tell the story. If the 
world knows nothing of its greatest men, it 
sometimes overlooks or remains in igno- 
rance of its most successful ones. Rogers 
has been established ever since 1878, and, on 
the evidence, has had a prosperous photo- 
graphic career all that time. He is to be 
congratulated. Some people envy him, no 
doubt, especially those “in populous cities 
pent,” for he appears to carry on the prac- 
tice of photography in ideal surroundings. 
Photographic records are getting quite 
common, and the stories of them make 
exciting reading in the newspapers. The 
Japanese photographs of the earthquake 
were “rushed to Chicago by steamer, air- 
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plane and automobile,” from Vancouver, in 
extraordinarily quick time, and the Chicago 
newspaper is naturally jubilant; and the 
photographs of the Honda warships disaster 
reached San Francisco so rapidly that the 
local Examiner is jubilant. It forms excit- 
ing reading, this sort of thing, and is a 
tribute to speed and express service. 
we 


Now it’s airplane views of the circus: 
The Ringling elephants could not be photo- 
eraphed on terra firma simply because not 
more than a fourth of the mammoth herd 
could be got into the picture and so the 
photographer went “up in the air,” and 
obtained a picture showing the greater por- 
tion of the elephants carried on tour. The 
more the potentialities of the airplane 
camera are realized the greater are its uses 
availed of in practical work. 

: # 
“Breathes there the man with soul so 
dead 
“Who never to himself hath said 
“This is my own, my native land.” 

Thus Sir Walter Scott on the Virtue and 
basis of patriotism. Philadelphia has 
been visited by the members of the Patriotic 
Order of the Sons of America, a worthy 
organization. Patriotism, or love of coun- 
try, is one of the finest things you can incul- 
cate in the human mind. But how few of 
us take a deep-and abiding interest in it? 
For love of country, you must go to 
Europe. Hear a Frenchman talk enthusias- 
tically about France. It is a dramatic enter- 
tainment. But America is such a vast coun- 
try and few of us can get to know it except 
by photography. Even the most traveled 
Americans cannot exchange the points of 
his personal observation for those of the 
camera. x 


Los Angeles, according to Courtland 
Smith, of the Will Hays staff, is to be the 
New York of the future. We are interested 
in the progress of the Pacific Coast city 
because more photography is done there and 
in its vicinity than in any other part of the 
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world. The mileage of celluloid film used 
is stupendous and the number of “‘still” 
photographs that are produced there is 
equally great. And there is no apparent 
slackening in the output. It is calculated 
that before not very long—the exact time 
is of course conjectural—the population of 
this section of California will be 50,000,000. 
These are Mr. Smith’s figures—enthusiastic, 
it is obvious at any rate, Los Angeles is 
unquestionably forging ahead. 
we 

Arnold Volpe is to be congratulated. 
The New York Mail devotes a special article 
to his studio work, conducted at the Grace 
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Salon of Art, 1416 Broadway, New York 
City. (No charge for this Sad))itieme 
Volpe.) Psychological photography is the 
name applied to Mr. Volpe’s results and the 
admirably written article on the new (pho- 
tographic) art in which psychology plays the 
most important part, is a good boost. The 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY has been print- 
ing this sort of thing for many years and is 
always glad to see its teachings find their 
way into the general press. In fact, we 
would not have been surprised to see the 
name of John Bartlett appended to the 
article. Wonder if friend Volpe is not a 
reader of the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Bldg., Washington. D. C. 


With the passing of the Des Moines Con- 
vention, we have seen the end of the Amal- 
gamated Association Conventions for 1923, 
and everybody should be settling down for 
their intensive fall advertising. New ideas 
have probably been observed or developed 
during the summer vacation trip and will 
be put into practice at the opportune time 
along with the latest styles in photo finish- 
ing and frames. Those who are fortunate 
enough to have remodeled or at least refin- 
ished their studios during the summer 
months, are in a good position to hold a Fall 
Exhibit which may be supplemented by one 
of the Association’s Traveling Exhibits. 
There will be five of these available to mem- 
bers by the latter part of October, and as all 
photos in the Exhibits have been hung at the 
National this year, they should prove a 
decided attraction to the lovers of good 
portraiture. Assignments may be made by 
conferring with the secretary. 


Apropos newspaper advertising, this office 
will be pleased to furnish copy for a set of 
weekly suggestions of snappy, timely 
thoughts leading up to Christmas and the 
New Year as the proper time to make one’s 
photograph a remembrance gift. 

we 

The old saying: “Your friends can buy 
anything you can give them—except your 
photograph,” applies so strongly, so exclu- 
sively to photographers, it could well be used 
as a perpetual ad for all studios throughout 
the country. The more this one thought 1s 
impressed on the public and the more they 
ponder over its simple truth, the sooner they 
will agree to it and act accordingly. 

Our good friend, Mr. E. M. Hammond, 
of Porterville, California, has carried out 
the above idea by incorporating the quoted 
expression on a neat advertising blotter. A 
cut in colors, and a short rhyme invite closer 
attention to the card and its real message 
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BEATTIE’S HOLLYWOOD GARDEN STUDIO 
Hollywood, Calif. 


An indoor garden, with real trees, flowers, gates, fences and garden walls. 
Built for lighting research and for instruction in the use of Beattie Lites. 
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From Beattie’s Hollywood Garden Studio 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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which might otherwise be casually over- 
looked. 

No doubt many studios have cards or 
folders as envelope “stuffers” or regular 
advertising, and will also soon have their 
special Christmas cards ready for distribu- 
tion. The secretary would be pleased to 
receive samples from all parts of the country 
with a view to having a good collection to 
present at the January Board meeting, where 
it may be possible to work out a National 
card or blotter from the best ideas received. 
Let’s hear from you. 

rd 

The query reached this office during the 
past week as to the legality of photostating 
soldiers’ discharge papers; the case arising 
when a certain ex-soldier had to send his 
discharge papers away and desired to keep 
an authentic copy. 
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The answer is: Don’t do it. It is illegal 
to photograph or photostat any Government 
documents. In the case cited, the proper 
procedure would be to take the papers to the 
local County Court House and have them 
duly registered. Then, if subsequently lost 


in the mails or elsewhere, a certified copy 


could be obtained at any time from an 
authoritative office. 

Not that we have forgotten the active 
appeal made at the Convention by the Cali- 
fornia Delegation to secure the 1924 Na- 
tional Convention, but as a gentle reminder 
that they are still after it, this office was 
visited by Mr. Harry H. Main, Executive 
Secretary, San Francisco Convention and 
Tourist League. “Prospects look brighter 
every day,” he says, “with the boys back 
home going after the membership quota in 
a California, business-like manner.” 


The New Eastman School of Professional Photography 


For over a year the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany has had a staff of the most experi- 
enced workers in the country bringing to its 
present state of perfection the New East- 
man School of Professional Photography, 
and it will be to your profit and pleasure 
to see the results, which will be given to you 
in a concrete form. 

We had the pleasure some months ago in 
seeing a little bit of the work being done 
in the new school and it was amazing for 
its clarity and directing telling; in other 
words, one could actually see in ten min- 
utes more practical and understandable 
work than could have been given at a dozen 
conventions, or fussing around a studio for 
amonth. You'll share our enthusiasm when 
you see the school—and do not miss a single 
minute in the nineteen hours that complete 
the session of the school. 

Naturally, it will need three days to take 
advantage of the school’s course, but when 
you consider that it took over a year to get 
it ready, you are a big money saver and the 
knowledge you will gain cannot be com- 
puted in dollars and cents. Then another 


thing—it costs you nothing to attend it—'tis 
free—and your only expense will be your 
hotel bill and railroad fare. 

Through the courtesy of the editor of 
Studio Light, we are printing the advance 
notice from the October issue of Studio 
Light and also print the complete program. 


we 


Introducing Motion Pictures in the New 
Eastman School of Professional Photography 


For a number of years the Eastman School has 
been looked upon by photographers and _ studio 
workers as the most practical advanced course of 
photographic instruction that could be secured 
anywhere. And while its sessions never covered 
more than three days and two evenings it was 
always a marvel of those who attended that so 
much could be crowded into so short a time. 

It took carefully trained men and systematic 
methods to maintain a high standard and while 
every effort was made to improve the school from 
year to year it seemed impossible to crowd any 
more instruction into it. 

One of the most difficult school problems was to 
duplicate a studio—to actually produce on a stage 
or platform the same conditions under which 
the photographer works in his own studio. 
Another problem was to secure suitable models 
and in a sufficient variety to illustrate in demon- 
strations the best way to handle difficult subjects. 
And still another problem was to make sittings 
in full view of an entire audience and have every- 
one see the effects of various arrangements of 
lighting and posing. 
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The Eastman School did wonderfully well and 
was a success, but some one had a vision of still 
bigger things. 

Why not motion pictures? 

Almost anything can be done with motion pic- 
tures but to produce a picture of this kind the 
expense is very great, the building in which in- 
door sets can be built must be enormous, there 
must be an adequate force of experienced 
mechanics, carpenters and electricians and a com- 
petent, experienced director and camera man. 

Then, too, in addition to the actual mechanics 
of making a picture there must be the carefully 
made plans of an architect who understands this 
kind of work, the proper decoration and furnish- 
ing of the various sets, the scenario of the action 
that is to be pictured and the selection and 
rehearsing of the actors themselves. 

But motion pictures could make a bigger, a 
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For this reason you see more actual sittings 
made and from a greater variety of subjects than 
would be possible by the old school method. The 
models were selected to give you the greatest 


number of ideas of how to pose and light the most 


difficult subjects as well as the good ones, and 
such a selection can never be made at a local 
school or convention with satisfactory results. 
And in the motion pictures all of the unim- 
portant action is cut out. This is impossible in 
actual demonstrations but it is very easy in pic- 
tures. Actual sittings were made but you don't 
have to wait while the photographer focuses and 
arranges his camera. You see everything that is 
important but nothing that is unimportant and 
you see it unobstructed, from every point in the 
hall and larger by far than in life. After you 
have seen the motion pictures you can see the 
actual negatives that were made and which will all 


A portion of the Studio built for the Eastman School Motion Picture 


better and more comprehensive Eastman School, 
so Motion Pictures were made and you are to 
see them and judge for yourself of their worth. 

It is our belief that motion pictures will make 
the school much more interesting and instructive 
and will present a greater number of ideas more 
clearly and in a shorter time, and a few of the 
reasons why we think so, follow. 

First of all, a beautiful full size and complete 
studio was built and equipped specially for these 
pictures and this could not be brought to you 
in any way other than pictures. It is not a com- 
mon studio—it is a very unusual and artistic studio 
and it has been designed to give you a great 
many ideas in arrangement and equipment that 
you could get in no other way. 

In addition to sales room, office and camera 
room there is a laboratory, printing room, finish- 
ing room, retouching room and enlarging room 
and you see every department in actual operation. 
You visit this remarkable studio ten different 
times and each time without the loss of a second 
in formalities. 


be displayed in the hall where the school sessions 
are held. 

But don’t get the impression that this is merely 
a motion picture play. There is a lecture for each 
picture and there are slides to illustrate details of 
camera and work rooms and you can ask all the 
questions you like and get all the technical infor- 
mation and instruction that you have had at 
previous schools. 

You may think that such motion pictures might 
be dry or that it is not possible to show working 
conditions in a darkroom clearly. We can assure 
you there is plenty of real humor in the pictures 
and that it doesn’t detract from their educational 
value. And motion picture producers have mar- 
veled at the effects we have secured in darkrooms 
and have proclaimed this to be the first motion 
picture in which actual plumbing has been installed 
in all the sets where plumbing would ordinarily 
be_used. 

‘It is a very complete picture—in fact the larg- 
est, so called, industrial picture ever made and 
it is rounded out with everything necessary to 
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make the New Eastman School of Professional 
Photography the best school that has ever been 
put on the road. 

For the fall and early spring it will swing 
around the eastern states but later on it will cover 
the entire country. So you will have an oppor- 
tunity to see that motion pictures have really 
done something big for professional photography. 

The following dates have been arranged for 
the first six schools: 


Albany, N. Y. 
October 2nd, 3rd and 4th. 


Butftalo, N. -Y. 
October 9th, 10th and 11th. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

October 16th, 17th and 18th. 
Detroit, Mich. 

October 23rd, 24th and 25th. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

October 30th, 31st and November Ist. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

November 6th, 7th and 8th. 
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PROGRAM 


Eastman School of Professional Photography 
Presented in Motion Pictures and Lectures 


MorNING SESSION 
9 :00—9 :15 
The purpose of the School and the reason for pre- 
senting it in motion pictures with the largest 
industrial film ever produced. 
9 :15—10:00 
Illustrated Lecture—Types of Studio entrances, 
in pictures, including a lecture on how to make 
the studio entrance attractive and inviting and 
of value from an advertising and selling stand- 


point. 
10 :00—10 :45 
Business Lecture—The Sales Department, includ- 
ing a discussion of studio business organization 
and the methods necessary to make the studio 
a successful money-making institution. 


10 :45—12 :00 
Motion Pictures—The Hyland Studio begins a 
day’s business, showing the most beautiful 
studio in America in actual operation, including 
camera room work and a talk on the ideal 
camera room—its construction, equipment, 
furnishings, decorations, etc. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
1 :30—2 :30 
Motion Pictures—Showing the model darkroom 
of the Hyland Studio and the developing of the 
films exposed in the morning sittings. Also an 
illustrated and detailed description of the model 
darkroom with suggestions for its convenient 
arrangement and the application of lighting, 
ventilation and time-saving appliances. 
2 :30—3 :00 
Stills—Showing of actual negatives of subjects 
made during the sittings, as shown in the 


motion pictures. 
3 :00—4 :30 


Illustrated Lectuwre—Commercial Photography 
including studio construction, lighting, equip- 
ment, arrangement and indoor and outdoor 
work, 
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EVENING SESSION 
8 :00—10 :00 } 
Motion Pictures—Three reels of interesting, 


instructive and entertaining motion pictures 
made in the sales room and camera room of 
the studio, depicting the sales methods as well 
as the actual making of sittings, and inter- 
spersed with a lecture on salesmanship. This 
is a feature film—don’t miss it. 


SECOND» DA 
MorNING SESSION 
9 :00—10 :00 
Illustrated Lecture—Proof and finished retouch- 
ing and its influence on sales. 
10 :00—11 :15 
Motion Pictures—Showing methods of darkroom 
work, including a discussion of the proper 
methods of developing, washing, drying, mixing 
of chemical solutions and means of overcoming 


troubles. 
11 :15—12 :00 

Advertising—A_ practical, common-sense talk on 
the investment of time and money in advertis- 
ing that pays. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 
1 :30—2 :45 

Motion Pictures—Showing a model printing room 
and methods of making and developing the 
print. Also a very practical talk covering the 
entire subject of print making and the manipu- 
lation of various papers. . . 

2 :45—4 :30 

Illustrated Lecture—The technical side of com- 
mercial photography, negative-making materials, 
color filters and the handling of various sub- 
jects. 

EVENING SESSION 
8 :00—9 :30 

Motion Pictures—Another busy day in the camera 
room of the Hyland Studio in which a variety 
of settings are handled and the methods 
employed are clearly and interestingly shown in 
motion pictures. 

The negatives which you have previously seen 
made, in motion pictures, will be shown in 
“stills” so that you may see the actual quality 
of results. 

A discussion of lighting effects with daylight, and 
artificial light, both flood and spotlights and the 
suitability of the various forms of light, will 
close the session. 


TER De Devi 


MorNING SESSION 
9 :00—10 :00 
Illustrated Lecture—After treatment of negatives, 
including reduction, intensification, stain remov- 


ing. 
10 :00—12 :00 

Motion Pictures—Showing the making of large 
prints with the Projection Printer, including 
plain and border tinting followed by a talk on 
enlarging methods, developing, finishing and 
mounting of prints and the sales and profit 
possibilities of this branch of photographic 
work. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
1 :30—2 :45 
Motion Pictures—Two reels of very instructive 
film showing the arrangement and functioning 
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of an ideal finishing department in which work 
is handled systematically and efficiently, intro- 
ducing new ideas that can be applied to your 
studio. There will also be an explanation of 
the devices and methods seen in the previous 
pictures, and suggestions for the best means 
of improving the appearance and style of the 
finished portrait. 


2 :45—4 :00 


Illustrated Lecture—On the methods, apparatus, 
general plan and conduct of a successful ama- 
teur finishing plant. 
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Rapid Fixing Baths 

The theory of rapid fixation at first con- 
sideration looks like an exceedingly simple 
problem. It is well known that ammonium 
thiosulphate possesses in a greater degree 
rapidity of diffusion than sodium thiosul- 
phate or our commonly called hypo soda, 
and that by its agency more rapid fixation 
may be effected, and reasoning on this it 
follows that by the addition of ammonium 
chloride we convert it into ammonium thio- 
sulphate. A complete conversion takes place 
when one molecule sodium thiosulphate is 
associated with two of ammonium chloride. 

C. Welborne Piper, as reported in the 
pages of the British Journal, has experi- 
mented with different proportions of the 
ammonium chloride added to the hypo-sul- 
phite and the rapidity proportionally deter- 
mined. He has lately determined that a 40 
per cent. hypo solution gives the most rapid 


fixation. The following table is instructive: 
40 per cent. hyposulphite 
SObmUxXeS sill. coy ae 234 min. 
20 per cent. hyposulphite 
SOLMIXCS. iT ae a iecnn a ite 41% min. 
10 per cent. hyposulphite 
SQleviCCSat lee ge 1 einen he 12% min. 


More than 40 per cent. fixes slower than 
the 40 per cent. solution. 

Johan Gaedeke has further made known 
that a highly concentrated hypo solution 
requires considerably 
chloride than one of lower concentration. 
A 40 per cent. fixing solution requires only 
addition of 0.15 mol. of ammonium chloride 


less ammonium 
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to 1 mol. of hypo and therewith fixation is 
accomplished in two minutes against 234 
minutes.. 

A 20 per cent. fixing solution requires 
1.16 mol. chloride of ammonium to 1 mol. 
of hypo, wherewith the fixation is accom- 
plished in 4%4 minutes against 2 minutes. 
A 10 per cent. solution requires 2.3 mol. 
chloride ammonium to 1 mol. hypo, where- 
with the fixation necessitates 1214 minutes. 

The rapidity depends not alone upon the 
amount of the formed ammonium thiosul- 
phate, but also upon the attraction of gela- 
tine and thiosulphate for the water. 

If the degree of concentration is high 
there is reached that stage where the attrac- 
tion of the salt for the water is greater than 
that of the gelatine for the water, and in 
this case the diffusion currents are retarded 
and of consequence the time of fixation. 

This is of importance, particularly in the 
case of the fixation of prints on paper 
where it is not easy to judge from observa- 
tion of the completion of the fixing opera- 
tion, as one may do in the fixing of negatives 
on glass plates or films. Hence the value 
of a quick method for fixing paper over a 
slower operation, and moreover as it is the 
usual practice to use a 10 per cent. solution 
with paper for fear of injury by a stronger 
solution the fine details of the image, the 
advantage of the addition of the ammonium 
chloride becomes apparent. 

Gaedeke recommends the following bath 
for paper prints: To two parts of crystal- 
lized hyposulphite add one part of the 
ammonium chloride. This mixture is dis- 
solved in proportion (1-7) in water. For 
plates a different bath may be constituted, 
four parts hypo (crystals) and one part 
ammonium chloride, dissolved in water in 
proportion 1-4. 

It seems, however, that the proportions 
given by Gaedeke cannot be taken abso- 
lutely, inasmuch as his experiments were 
made upon a particular brand of gelatine 
plate. The thickness of the film of the 
plate doubtless materially influences the 
degree of rapidity of the fixation. 
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With a Portraitist in the Studio 


J. EFFEL 


[In the concluding section of his remarks on the por- 
traiture of children, Mr. Effel pleads for a low lighting 
and a careful selection of background and _ accessories. 
But it is not on the technical side that photographic studies 
of children display the greatest deficiencies, but rather in 
the handling of the little subjects. “In this, as Mr. Effel 
urges once again, the vital necessity is a sympathetic atti- 
tude on the part of the photographer, and the knowledge 
and willingness to turn to account the little ways and char- 
acteristics of children. ] 


PORTRAITS OF CHILDREN (Concluded) 


While it is generally conceded nowadays 
that, children being smaller than their par- 
ents, chairs and tables for their use should 
also be small, it is seldom indeed that we 
find camera and light arranged for easy 
working in the taking of pictures of chil- 
dren. 

There seems a reluctance on the part of 
manufacturers to give us a really low and 
efficient camera stand. Building a high plat- 
form seems to me to be the wrong way of 
going about it, although that saves us the 
trouble of bending. I read some time ago in 
a text book that there was no need to have 
the side light in any studio lower than five 
feet from the ground. I think that is old- 
fashioned. I should say now that it 1s pos- 
sible for the light to be too high to control 
easily, but, particularly for portraits of chil- 
dren, the light cannot be too low. I empha- 
size this because, with the twenty feet high 
gallery, there is a great superficial flood of 
light, yet the little legs will invariably be 
black. Of course, we cannot always pick 
and choose, so one or two observations on 
using the available light on pictures of chil- 
dren may be useful. 

Take as the model a little girl standing: 
the top of her head will not be more than 
four feet from the ground. With the great- 
est possible respect for our old friend angle 
45, there is no need here for a high light- 
source. I have seen good all-round men 
working, who, when children were 
announced, would throw back every blind 
in the gallery with the object of shortening 
the exposure. More often than not, this 
procedure did not make for the best results, 
and, strange as it may seem, the extra light 


did not always assist in allowing short 
exposures to be given with success. 

I seem always to be saying that in the 
majority of studios too much light is 
allowed to enter the room. I would lay it 
down as an axiom that any light entering 
the studio other than the volume necessary 
to make the picture is a source of actual or 
potential trouble. It follows then that light 
which is really too high to illuminate prop- 
erly the little girl I have used in my illustra- 
tion will tend to throw the little figure into 
shadow, for, of course, it is again a question 
of relativity. Assume a composition with 
a soft, nicely-balanced light. Introduce 
strong top light and at once you see shadows 
which were not noticeable before. Now, it 
is not the quantity of light that influences 
exposure so much as the nature and direc- 
tion of it. The shadow is always the deter- 
mining factor. I would say then that you 
should cut out all light illuminating the top 
of the head so as to overbalance the rest of 
the figure. Lighting up the hair by a “spot” 
or introducing a little sparkle to the compo- 
sition by a beam of light judiciously handled 
is, of course, outside this ruling. Suppos- 
ing, however, that your studio light is high 
and narrow, how are you to get the best out 
of it? If you work straight along the studio 
in the usual way, your pictures will have far 
too much shadow, and there will be an 
absence of roundness in the faces, which 
does not make happy results with child pic- 
tures. If you would get the best possible 
results with such a light the pictures should 
be taken “across the light,” that is to say the 
camera should be near to the glass and the 
sitters away from it so that the shadow side 
is always well touched with direct light. You 
have thus broadened and lowered your light. 
Don’t fool about with reflectors when taking 
children. How few photographers there are 
who will pull their backgrounds or their 
cameras out of the old grooves. Yet the 
same men will insist upon all sorts of mov- 
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able arrangements to hold their electric 
lamps. Of course, any experimenting with 
the light must be done in practice so that 
you know exactly where to place the little 
clients in your room to get the effects you 
wish. Studios vary so much in width and 
in the quality and direction of the light that 
it is impossible to give definite instruction 
in lighting. But don’t open out every blind 
in the studio in the old unthinking fashion 
when you have a child sitter, without think- 
ing of all the factors governing exposure. 
Keep the light low and keep constantly in 
your mind that the legs of a little boy or 
girl ought to be white, not black, and that 
there must always be an absence of crude 
shadow. 

-~ When I was young and had not lost my 
enthusiasm and, incidentally, when I knew 
little of child . psychology, I advertised 
myself as a child specialist. I made some- 
thing of a reputation in this line and worked 
out some novel lines which in those days 
were distinctive. I painted little continuous 
backgrounds for the kiddies and got special 
small pieces of furniture and accessories 
made sfor ime) Lhad sa jseascape;) carden 
scene, nursery interior, and several others. 
I never remember using anything out of 
harmony and my clients showed that they 
appreciated my work. Still, I should not 
have the heart to go back to that class. of 
work at this time of day. Do not think for 
one moment that the backgrounds were 
badly painted or that my effects were not 
cleverly worked out. It just amounts to 
this, that, when one has seen with discern- 
ing eyes real pictures with real natural back- 
grounds with Old Sal as a spotlight expert, 
one cannot re-kindle enthusiasm for the 
seashore of canvas, however clever the 
painting. There were two little boats with 
white sails in my seascape. Although chil- 
dren came and went, treading the sands, or 
digging with their little spades, or filling 
their little buckets, those white sails were 
perpetually becalmed on the horizon. Occa- 
sionally I scraped one or other out of a 
negative when it seemed to have cast anchor 
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to the windward of a child’s ear; but now- 
adays I think I would let the headrest fall 
through the background. To my mature 
way of thinking, “the holiday snap” by an 
amateur is far better, in spite of its tech- 
nical and artistic faults, than the well-fin- 
ished, carefully produced “imitation” pic- 
ture from a studio. Studio portraiture 
should concern itself more with the produc- 
ing of likenesses and the portraying of char- 
acteristic expressions and attitudes, and 
should cease to compete where it has no 
chance of» success. Backgrounds, (tiem 
should be more or less indefinite in char- 
acter, and should not contain features that 
may be easily picked out in a large number 
of different portraits. 

The simpler the accessories are, the bet- 
ter. Always choose a toy which will occupy 
the hands naturally. With a skipping rope 
and a hoop almost anything could be done 
with a little girl, and he would be a strange 
small boy who would not like to career about 
the studio on a scooter. A large ball and 
a small tennis racquet are very useful. I 
think the blocks and the picture book should 
be given a well-earned rest. I may be old- 
fashioned, but I don’t like to see children 
standing on chairs. We all know that it is 
much easier to take a sitting position of a 
child, and. we all know also that every 
mother wants her child taken standing irre- 
spective of its ability to perform this feat. 


We must do our best to give what is wanted. 


Ii it is found necessary to! léan” @wemum 
against something it must be done in a 
natural manner. Nothing is so wearisome 
to look at as the child picture with a care- 
fully propped-up frightened-to-move look. 
Keen observers of children will have noticed 
that the little ones at play tire their legs 
very readily and are constantly taking recu- 


perative spells so that they may be fresh- 


ened for new activities. This explains why 
a little boy will throw himself on his stom- 
ach over a chair and work at his blocks or 


his drawing in that peculiar attitude and 


why the little immature body will sprawl 


about and do almost anything except sit 
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The Genuine Beattie Lites are sold only by Beattie, 
Direct -to- You. 


“properly” in a chair. Sane people are now 
coming to see that many observances consid- 
ered good manners in Victorian times were 
exceedingly unkind and repressive. Let 
there always be a rug, abundance of cush- 
ions and low padded seats of the ottoman 
type in studio and dressing room. It will 
soon be found by the astute cameraist that 
the alternative to a standing position with a 
child who can’t or won’t stand to our sat- 
isfaction is not the sitting one, but rather 
what could be called a sprawling pose; and 
he will find further that, once he gets over 
his orthodoxy and allows the natural grace 
of childhood to express itself, his work will 
become easier as well as better. 

There are two schools of education for 
children, the Kindergarten and the Montes- 
sori. In so far as these methods differ radi- 
cally from the old school curriculum, they 
may be said to be alike. But in the mental 
attitude towards the child these systems are 
fundamentally different. The Froebel way 
is, by many pleasant and playful ways, to 
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BEATTIE’S HOLLYWOOD FLOOD-LITE 


Truly the greatest studio light in the world 


Two arcs in series automatically controlled by a 
sturdily-built mechanism that never fails to function 
properly. 


Exposure in one second or in the 100th part of a 
second. The light given, while splendidly diffused, 
is not lacking in the sparkle essential to the produc- 
tion of negatives perfect in gradation quality. The 
Flood raises, lowers, tilts, revolves, and rolls easily 
about the room. 


In this new model—the Maxima—many new feat- 
ures are incorporated, details of which are given in 
the Fall catalog of the Beattie HoL_ywoop LITEs. 
Write for a copy. 


The Maxima is sold direct-to-you, subject to ten days’ 
trial in your studio. Price, $165.00. Beattie’s Holly- 
wood Flood-Lite, Standard model, $145.00. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


“BEATTIE’S HOLLYWOOD HI-LITE CO. 
6548 Hollywood Blvd. 


Hollywood, California 


teach the child definite lessons, and all chil- - 
dren the same lessons. On the other hand, 
the later Italian school allows perfect free- 
dom of choice of occupation, and the child 
educates himself exactly as his inclinations 
lead him. Most decidedly the Montessori 
system makes for the greatest cultivation of 
initiative and individualistic efforts. The 
analogy is a very valuable one for the por- 
trait photographer. It is good to have a 
large stock of positions in one’s mind and to 
be able to use suitable poses discreetly, and 
this method of working is certainly the 
speediest. But portraits of real distinction 
cannot be made that way and, if only the 
cameraist will take time and patience, the 
children will do all the posing for themselves 
and he will get pictures which will be more 
satisfactory than the stereotyped “Stand 
down here, sonny,” or “Sit in this chair, my 
dear, and nurse this nice dolly,” produc- 
tions so frequently met with. 

It all comes back to the argument that 
photographers as a rule are strong enough 
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on the technical side of the craft, but where 
they fail is in their restricted knowledge of 
human nature. One could have no enthusi- 
asm for a hair-restorer sold by a bald man, 
and it is unlikely that such a person would 
make a fortune. Yet there are operators 
“clever with children” who have not the 
faintest sympathy or understanding of child 
mentality. It is an appalling thought to me 
that scores of men traveled hundreds of 
miles to listen to an American photographer 
who had traveled thousands of miles to 
plead with us, after our day’s work in the 
studio, to take baby on our knee for five 
minutes. Of course, Mr. MacDonald was 
right. If we cannot devote time to our own 
children at home and have to be implored to 
display interest in them, we are unlikely to 
be successful with other people’s children 
when they are brought to our studio. 

Photographers are not unnatural mon- 
sters and I submit that it is largely through 
faulty training and the use of old stupid 
methods, now utterly discredited by persons 
of refinement and education, that no prog- 
ress 1s made. It is said that the best way 
to make a pig go forwards is to pull him 
backwards by the tail; frequently one has 
to adopt similar methods with children. The 
stupid mother says to her child, “Would you 
like this Teddy, love?” The spoilt child 
immediately says “No.” Mother persists, 
extolling the beauty of the bear and promis- 
ing “lovely chocolates” if only Gertie will 
embrace the toy. Gertie has heard before 
of those chocolates, but has never tasted 
them. Left to herself it is quite likely the 
little girl would have made good friends 
with Teddy or some other of the toys at 
her disposal. If a cameraist works so fool- 
ishly as this mother I have instanced, he will 
be up against the same trouble. 

The greatest care must be taken in the 
first instance not to antagonize the child. A 
good and capable teacher will tell us how 
difficult it is to employ moral suasion with 
a child ruined by physical force at home. 
Correspondingly we shall find it difficult to 
approach with understanding and good 
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sense one who is used to bribes, threats, lies 
and disappointments. But difficult as that 
may be, we should never capitulate to the 
old follies. Let me preach a little bit. To 
begin with, quite half of the things we ask 
a child to do are foolish, and our persistence 
in the face of a refusal is tyrannical. But 
to persist only so far and then abandon the 
effort is simply idiotic. If I insisted that 
Gertie should take the Teddy, the Teddy 
would be embraced by Gertie before the 
sitting was concluded, whatever the conse- 
quences. I think I can do things differently 
and better. To begin with, an adult has no 
right to state arbitrarily what a child should 
like, and it is the first step in the destruc- 
tion of the child’s individuality to force 
our ideas upon the little one. Whether in 
the studio or in the home, we grown-ups 
should aim at bringing out instead of sup- 
pressing childish preferences, giving the 
greatest possible freedom and _ always 
restraining our bad old impulse to interfere. 
Of course, it depends what we are working 
for. If you insist on implicit obedience and 
conformity to the rules governing your 
existence I suppose that could be exacted, 
but only at the expense of spontaneity and 
naturalness. So it is with your portrait 
making; you may get along quite nicely for 
a time by posing the children in the old- 
fashioned way, but the instant a rival comes 
to your district and shows good specimens 
of kiddies who seem engrossed with their 
own concerns and quite unaware of the 
camera, then you may be expected to feel 
a draught. 

As I said in an earlier- paper, we are 
nearly all obsessed by the front view of 
things, and the obvious. The unexpected 
and unusual are the spice of existence. Do 
as I advised before; look all round your 
subjects. If you would make successful 
portraits of children, you yourself must be 
a success with them. Study your subjects 
in the home, in the garden or out in the 
street. Watch them playing, watch them 
eating, watch them in their serious and 
reflective moments. Study them at all times, 
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Reproduction of picture made with the Raylo Camera 


Color Photography at last simplified 


The Raylo Process reduces color photography to an understanding of 
three factors—proper selection of subject, proper arrangement of subject, 
proper lighting of subject—all in relation to color. 


With these three factors mastered the Raylo Camera will produce an 
accurate three-color separation on a single plate—automatically and 
quickly. (Total exposure variable from 14 to 30 seconds.) 


Any number of Raylo color prints can then be made from a single 
Raylo negative. How this is done is told on the following page. 


245 West 55th Street 
New York 


American Raylo 
Corporation 
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What a RAYLO Camera does— 
and how RAYLO prints are made 


The Raylo Camera removes difficult and 
costly experimentation from color photo- 
graphy. This remarkable instrument pro- 
duces automatically three negatives on a 
single plate, in rapid succession, each being 
filtered through its proper color screen and 
each given its proper proportion of the 
total time of exposure needed to produce 
three negatives of even scale. 

The time needed to make the total ex- 
posure varies from 14 to 30 seconds. 

After development the Raylo Plate is 
placed in an enlarging camera and pro- 
jected onto a Raylo Color Sheet. This 
sheet consists of three patches of colored 
bichromated gelatin. After exposure it is 


developed by a warm bath to produce 
three monochrome positives. 


These monochromes are superimposed 
in register ona white paper base by means of 
the Raylo Combining Board to produce the 
finished print. [hus any number of prints 
may be made from a single Raylo negative. 


Because the sensitive color sheets de- 
teriorate in a comparatively short time, it 
is impractical to distribute them. There- 
fore, we maintain a complete printing ser- 
vice where any number of prints will be 
made quickly and economically. 


Further details are given in our illus- 
strated booklet. Write for a free copy. 


This illustration 
shows the inside 
mechanism of the 
Raylo. 


Actual size of 
the Raylo is 6x6x8 
inches. 
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think of them as potential picture makers 
and watch the effect of different lights on 
the little faces. Studio practice should 
really be the last branch of the study. If 
the young portraitist gets that into his head 
and makes a serious endeavor to under- 
stand the workings of the child mind and 
to be a sympathetic observer of the many 
activities of children, he will have taken the 
first steps towards becoming in photographic 
parlance, “clever with children.”—The Brit- 
ish Journal of Photography. 
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Advertising 
C. H. CLAUDY 
Quality work is good advertising—the 
best advertising in the world. But it is not 
and can never be the only advertising of a 
photographic business which hopes to do 
more than earn a bare living for its owner. 
Your right arm is the stronger one; you 
can lift a bit more with it. The fingers of 
your right hand are more dexterous than 


W. O. Wood Manufacturing Company 
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FREE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT of 


Photographic Apparatus and Materials 


By REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS 


Gevaert Company 

Hammer Dry Plate Company 

Ilex Optical Company 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Company 
Motion Picture Apparatus Company 
Presto Manufacturing Company 

Sept Cinema Camera 

Wollensak Optical Company 


Eastman Kodak Company 
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those on the left, yet in handling a wash 
pan full of water we find the other hand 
and the other set of fingers indispensable 
for the two handles. 

Advertising which goes on the printed 
page brings people to a photographic estab- 
lishment. The quality of. work and the 
service given is what holds them there once 
the printed word has brought them. 

The man who hopes for success without 
advertising goes squarely against the knowl- 
edge gained from business history. The 
man or the event that lives in the memory 
of the world is the one immortalized on the 
printed page. 

Apollos was a better ate and made 
more converts to his faith than did St. Paul, 
but, honestly, did you ever hear of him 
before? St. Paul put his sermons in writ- 
ing. Posterity still reads and reveres him 
and his life. 

Do you remember the story of William 
Tell who shot the apple off little Billy Tell’s 
head? That feat would not draw ten dol- 
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HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


‘ CH AS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufactureen 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


lars a week on a small time vaudeville cir- 
cuit today. Any expert archer, pistol shot 
or rifleman would laugh at the idea of not 
being able to duplicate the stunt, yet Tell 
and the tyrant Gessler are known to every 
school boy, because the story had a good 
press agent. 

Sam Johnson says that Goldsmith talked 
like a poll parrott and wrote like an angel. 
Suppose Goldsmith had not written. Would 
the world have known him? His thoughts 
were recorded in print and the world ever 
since has done him homage. 

The stunt that Horatius pulled at the 
bridge was not really such a big thing. 
Patriots all over the world have held more 
difficult places and Sergeant York’s achieve- 
ment in the World War makes Horatius 
seem but a puny hero. But his feat got into 
print and every school boy, with oratorical 
aspirations, has helped to immortalize him. 

Any army tactician will tell you that the 
charge of the Light Brigade was a piece of 
insane idiocy on the part of a wild Irishman 
who led the celebrated “six hundred.” But 
the poet put it into type and it has gone 
down the years as a daring act of a great 
hero who was a slave to duty. In reality, 
the commander should have been court mar- 
tialed and shot. 

It is not at all likely that Patrick Henry 
ever said “Give me liberty or give me death” 
but his biographer said it for him on the 
printed page and it has been so associated 
with his name, that when we hear it, we 
think of him just as we think of a certain 


for the purposes of advertising. 


brand of soap when we see the words “It 
floats.” 

Rowan carried a message to Garcia in the 
natural course of duty. Nothing in particu- 
lar would have been thought of the affair, 
had not Elbert Hubbard seen the oppor- 
tunity for a panegyric about it. It was what 
Hubbard wrote which lived, not what 
Rowan did. 

The last census showed over three hun- 
dred factories making shaving brushes. 
Give a boy, who never shaved in his life, 
money to go and buy you a shaving brush, 
he will buy the brand of which you are now 
thinking as your eyes run over these lines. 
He will not only buy it for you if you send 
him out now, but when he sprouts whiskers 
he will buy it for himself, because he has 
seen its virtues extolled on the printed page. 

You may make the best photographs ever 
produced in your town, but if you fail to 
call the attention of the world to this fact 
on the printed pages of the newspapers or 
in letters to possible patrons, you will go 
down unwept and unsung, unpatronized and 
poverty struck. 

The printed page is the power for the 
perpetuation of the name of a firm, of the 
quality of its work and the artistic ability of 
the proprietor. Without it, only a partial 
success may be attained and that success 
only temporary. 

The business firms and men, who have had 
long business lives, are those who set aside 
a certain proportion of their gross incomes ~ 
lf eves 
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WOLLENSAK LENSES 


for Every Professional Purpose 


No. 10— Resumeé— Studio Lenses 


This ad is one of the following 
series discussing suitable lenses 
forvarious phasesof professional 
photography: 


(1) 


The answer to your lens prob- 
General studio work [lem 
General commercial work 
Portraiture 

Wide angleand banquet work 
Home portraiture 


Child photography 

Soft focus effects 

Enlarging 

Resumé—studio lenses 
Resumé—commercial lenses 
Anastigmats 


You will find it profitable to 
follow this series. If you wish 
advance information on any of 
the topics covered, write us. 


There are three distinct types of lenses for studio use, 
the general-purpose anastigmat, the high-speed Petzval 
type, and the soft-focus objective. A studio can do 
business, and perhaps prosper, without having them all. 
But certain it is, that the studio using all three types of 
suitable foci can handle a greater variety of work, give 
better service, produce better portraits, obtain better 
prices, and build up a bigger, better-satisfied clientele. 


The general-purpose anastigmat 


should be a lens like our Velostigmat Series II f4.5. This 
objective is equally well suited to portraits, full figures, 
groups and home portraiture. Its speed well adapts it to 
child photography. It is also ideal for enlarging, copying 
and commercial work. 


The high-speed Petzval type 


is best exemplified by our Vitax Portrait f3.8. The Vitax 
is ideal for portraiture because of the improved Petzval 
formula, which helps to produce that desirable rounded effect. 
With its exceptional speed of £3.8, it is wonderful for baby 
pictures, permitting snap-shot exposures in the studio. 


The soft-focus lens 


has come into its own, largely because of the influence of 
the Verito in popularizing this class of work. The Verito 
Diffused Focus f4 holds a unique position of pre-eminence 
in this field because of its practical, controllable quality of 
softness, its high speed, its convertibility, its double con- 
struction, and its many other distinctive qualities. 


These are the most popular of the Wollensak portrait 
lenses. There are others described and illustrated in our 
complete catalog, which we will gladly send to interested 
photographers. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester — New York 


Makers of Distinctive Lenses that make Distinctive Pictures 
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PERFECT emulsion, 

coated on clear, trans— 

parent glass, affords 
the ideal base for negative 
making. 


Every ray of printing light 
finds passage through. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Depot, 159 West 22d Street, New York City 
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LIGHT “2 SHAD 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 

siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
‘HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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photographer could retain all the business 
he gets, advertising might not be so neces- 
sary. But there is a constant turn-over in 
patronage. The new man gets a few, the 
fellow with the nicer show window gets a 
few, death takes a few, personal friend- 
ships influence a few and all these nibble, 
nibble, at your patronage, causing a con- 
stant loss of business which was once held 
firmly. 

Advertising, and advertising alone, is the 
source of supply of the new business to 
replace that which has left. It not only 
brings in the new business, but it is a con- 
stant reminder to those now dealing with 
us that we are awake, up-to-date and worth- 
while. While replacing the loss of old cus- 
tomers with new ones, it reduces the number 
of old customers who leave. 

The man who believes that the quality of 
his work alone will make him a success is 
mistaken. Quality is one of the fundamen- 
tals of success in photography, but there is 
scarcely a city on the continent which does 
not show a splendid success in photography 
by a man who has but little artistic ability, 
while in another part of that same city is an 
artistic and skilled photographer who is of 
a commercial success. If the man with the 
artistic ability did the same advertising as 
is done by the man without it, there is no 
question but what he would make even a 
greater success. 

The laws of business are as inexorable 
as the laws of science. Certain things bring 
certain results. Without those causes those 
results never ensue. No great success im 
any business has ever been attained without 
advertising and none ever will be. 

| od 
Price or Quality? 

Which do you feature in your studio, 
price or quality? No one questions the fact 
that price is an important factor in develop- 
ing photographic business and in holding the 
patronage of those patrons who must con- 


sider the cost before having work done. 


There are many people who really cannot 
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afford the best, who cannot spare the money 
to get such work as their judgment and their 
artistic talent tell them are most worth 
while. Some studios, notably those where 
the inferior class of work is done, depend 
upon the price appeal to bring them their 
business. And yet—price is not all of it. 
In all your advertising and salesmanship, 
there should be plenty of quality talk. 

Low prices and special offers may bring 
in prospective patrons, but when it comes to 
sitting, to ordering from the proofs you 
show them, they want to know something 
more than the price. They want standard 
quality work and they want positive assur- 
ance of the style and quality of what they 
order. 

Everyone prefers good quality. Everyone 
whose portrait you make would prefer the 
best work you can turn out, and the low 
priced jobs are never what anyone would 
take as first choice if there were no need 
of considering cost. 

It is your salesmanship, your personal 
conversation, or that of your receptionist, 
with the patron, that may develop sales of 
high grade work. When you use special 
low prices to bring in the class of people you 
think will be influenced by price advertising, 
you have the opportunity to use salesman- 
ship to interest those people in ordering 
something of better quality than they had 
in mind when they came. 

Show the patrons the grade of work they 
came to see. Don’t deprecate it or indicate 
in any way that it is not worthy of their 
attention. That would be going back on 
your advertising. But just show them 
something better and allow their good taste 
and wishes to influence them toward the 
ordering of the very best they can afford. 
This is better than trying to crowd people 
by sheer force of argument into buying 
beyond their means. 

sd 


“Bobby,” said the lady in the street car, 
severely, “why don’t you get up and give your 
seat to your father? Doesn’t it pain you to see 
him reaching for the strap?” 


“Not in a car,” said Bobby. “It does at home.” 
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Here’s a Tallow Candle; 
Here an Electric Bulb— 


and both produce light 


How feeble the one, but how 
clear and bright is the other. 
And the bulb will be glow- 
ing cheerfully long after the 
candle has wilted. So with 


Gross 
Mountings 


They remain fresh and bril- 
liant long after the ‘‘tallow 
candle’’ kind has been for- 
gotten. 


Ask us and we'll tell you wh 
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Southwestern Professional Photographers’ Association 


“Greater than any single or amalgamated con- 
vention of photographers held this year,’ was the 
verdict of officers and national representatives 
regarding the. 1923 meeting of the Southwestern 
Professional Photographers’ Association held at 
the Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Texas, September 18, 
19720: 

Elias Goldensky, Philadelphia, lectured on 
“posing and lighting.” It is expected that Mr. 
Goldensky will remain in Dallas a day or so fol- 
lowing the convention to conduct classes in the 
technique of camera work, this being urged by a 
number of the association members who tenta- 
tively arranged the classes. 

A. A. Chilcote, of Cleveland, Ohio, urged 
greater consideration of policy location, organiza- 
tion, management, promotion and credits in the 
conduct of a studio. Ground floor locations are 
more desirable from every standpoint Mr. Chil- 
cote declared, because they offer greater oppor- 
tunity for display of the photographer’s work. 


ag rephers 


The exhibition of finished photography in a man- 
ner calculated to attract and impress the clientele 
of a studio constitutes one of the best promotion 
assets the photographer has. Mr. Chilcote con- 
tended in his address that photography is more 
of a business than a profession, demanding all the 
commercial ingenuity of the business man. 

O. C. Conklin lectured on the posing and photo- 
graphing of children, and Miss E. Blanche 
Reineke, of Kansas City, discussed methods of 
contact with the patrons of a studio in the recep- 
tion room. 

Dinner Dance was a huge success. Ten num- 
bers of vaudeville of the highest class entertained 
the crowd and Miss Josephine Brand, who was 
“Miss Dallas” at a recent bathing beauty meet in 
Atlantic City, was present and posed for the 
crowd. It was through the efforts of Mr. Salo- 
mon, of Dallas, that we had such excellent enter- 
tainers. President Joseph Montgomery was toast- 
master. The banquet, arranged by a committee 
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made up of Mrs. Tessie F. Dickeson, Mrs. Anna 
Toney and Miss Peggy McKee, was a spectacle 
of gaiety and brilliant entertainment. 

William Oepts, of St. Louis, gave a history of 
early dry plate photography. 

Harry Wills, of Rochester, N. Y., and O. C. 
Conklin, of Sioux City, Iowa, both made talks 
upon technical subjects, Mr. Wills discussing 
negative and dark-room work and Mr. Conklin 
demonstrating the posing of babies for photo- 
graphing. Guy N. Reid, of Fort Worth, also 
discussed negative work. 

The photographers’ side of advertising will be 
discussed Wednesday by Mrs. A. L. Chilton, pub- 
licity director of the Majestic Theatre, whose 
experience in promoting and exploiting various 
fields of art will be drawn on to form the basis 
for her talk. R. E. Voiland, of Sioux City, Iowa, 
discussed composition in photography. 

Miss E. Blanche Reineke, of Kansas City, on 
methods of handling patrons in the reception- 
room. 

The Executive Board was elected as follows: 

President, H. C. Watton, Oklahoma City; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, J. S. Edwards, Amarillo, Texas ; 
Vice President for Texas, L. Powell, San Antonio, 
Texas; Vice President for Arkansas, Frank Dav- 
enport, Texarkana, Ark.; Vice President for 
Oklahoma, R. H. Webb, Ardmore, Okla.; Vice 
President for Louisiana, J. E. Griffen, Monroe, 
a: 

There is no doubt at the present but what the 
convention will go to Oklahoma City. Interest 
was so great that there was a rising vote of the 
convention body that this city be chosen for the 
next meeting place. 

J. H. Montgomery, retiring president; C. I. 
Brown, a former President; °“N. B. Stall, Ada, 
Mita Ae lyn blianchard, of Hillsboro, and W. D. 
Orr, be Memphis, were each given a ee: member- 
ship in the association by a unanimous vote cast 
at the final session. Mr. Stall made a brief finan- 
cial report, declaring that the association is now 
out of debt. 

ed 


Professional Photographers of 
Southeast Missouri 


The Professional Photographers of Southeast 
Missouri held their annual convention in Caruth- 
ersville, Mo., during the second week of Septem- 
ber. It was essentially a shop talking affair, it 
not being the desire of the members to spend 
much time in amusements, and it was declared to 
be one of the most helpful and informative that 
has ever been held by them, being enjoyed more 
and better results had so far as practical advance- 
ment is concerned than are the state or national 
conventions. 

An unusually large and fine display of photo- 
graphic work was placed on exhibit, examina- 
tion of which afforded much pleasure to the 
attendants of the convention and to many of the 
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- Portage, Wis. 


IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 


prices and instructions before shipping. 


a \ Our i immense stocks of DELIVERY : 
a | POCKETS {all printed up ready to | 

= sbi ) are at your service at all times. 7 
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THE PERFECT BACKING CLOTH 


For Commercial Work 


TRADE MARK 


WARRENTE X 


REGISTERED 


No Paste or Glue Required 
Made in all sizes Write for Samples 


WARREN PRODUCTS CO. 
269 Canal Street New York 


SPECIAL TRIPOD 


for GRAFLEX WORK 


Three Section Short Model 


Cut shows first two sections. Extends 41% 
inches; 15 inches closed; Top, 43 inches 
diameter. Made of hardwood—dark cherry 
finish. Similar tripods in four sections sell for 
$7.50. While they last our price will be $2.95. 
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NOWest 32 St. ” 
Branch Store—118 W. 44th Street, New York 
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The 


Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


85 Illustrations 


148 Pages 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy 
Postage 15 cents extra 


Including Price Lists for Commer- 
cial Work in Two Large Cities 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


A work by a thoroughly com- 
petent and widely experienced 
commercial photographer of the 
highest reputation. 


Every phase of the subject is 
treated with a view for presenta- 
tion of the essentials. The various 
appliances discussed, best meth- 
ods of exposure, illumination and 
graphic presentation to ensure a 
successful outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every 
requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of work of varied 


kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the 
trade photographer but also to the specialist. The application of 
photography is considered in its bearings upon the commercial 
man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and 


the scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different 
kinds of work required. 


Frank V. Chambers Publisher, Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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general public, who visited and inspected it. 
Practically every member brought a display with 
him. 

Luncheon at noon for the whole membership 
was had at the Majestic Hotel and in the evening, 
after the close of the sessions, the convention 
attended the picture show and later assembled at 
the Gallian Studio, where all the meetings were 
held, for a radio concert, all of which was greatly 
enjoyed and appreciated. 

The visitors did not ask nor expect general 


‘entertainment, but desired to get together and 


oe 


stay together and talk “shop.” Usually in the 
smaller towns there is only one photographer— 
at most two—hence members of this profession 
have little opportunity to talk their business, their 
problems, etc., over with one another. There- 
fore, when they meet in their annual convention 
they attend pretty strictly to business for the 
sake of the interchange of ideas and for mutual 
benefit and helpfulness. And this was particularly 
a business meeting. 

Before adjournment on the second day new 
officials were elected for the coming year, J. J. 
Gallian, of Caruthersville, being pressed into sery- 
ice as president; Ed Beltrami, of Kennett, was 
chosen vice-president; V. J. Dunker, of Ste. Gene- 
vieve, secretary, and Mr. Bach, of Kennett, treas- 
urer. Ste. Genevieve was chosen as the place of 
meeting next year and the date will be approxi- 
mately the same as this year—the second Mon- 
day and Tuesday of September. 


we 


Eastern North Carolina Photog- 
raphers’ Association 


The Eastern North Carolina Photographers’ 
Association held its third semi-annual convention 
in Wilson, N. C., September 17th and 18th. 

In his presidential address A. O. Clement made 
a number of recommendations including the fol- 
lowing: 

Creation of the office of advertising manager 
to promote publicity and have general charge of 
joint advertising and joint exhibits under the 
direction of the president; affiliation with the 
national convention; apply for membership in the 
Eastern Carolina Chamber of Commerce, assist 
Eastern Carolina Chamber of Commerce and local 
chambers in advertising the section and communi- 
ties; make a concerted effort to relieve the rush 
of business around the holidays by arranging for 
a discount period; definite action looking to the 
selection and training of help; keep up the habit 
of visiting other studios, arranging the visits 
wherever possible while factory demonstrators are 
in the territory. 

Others on the program were J. H. Turner, of 
the advertising department of The News and 
Observer, and H. S. Foster, advertising manager 
of the A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company. 

With Margaret Gold as model, demonstrations 
were made by Cliff Reckling, of the Hammer 
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Dry Plate Company, and Jack Whitney, of the 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

There was a banquet at the Briggs Hotel at 
which the Association determined to put on an 
advertising campaign and to affiliate with the 
Midwestern Photographic Association. | 

Archie Horton, of Raleigh, was elected presi- 
dent; W. H. Zoeller, of Elizabeth City, first vice- 
president; H. Dempt, of Rocky Mount, second 
vice-president ; N. C. Holden, of Wilson, secretary 
and treasurer; G. I. Hightower, of ‘Tarboro, 
assistant secretary and treasurer. 

The office of advertising manager was created 
and it was voted that A. O. Clement, former 
president of the organization, should fill that posi- 
tion. 

The Association decided to hold a joint meeting 
with the photographers of Western North Caro- 
lina in Asheville, in June. 

A motion was moved and carried that the asso- 

ciation should apply for membership in the East- 
ern Carolina Chamber of Commerce. A motion 
was also adopted that each member of the Asso- 
ciation would send three portraits to Archie Hor- 
ton, of Raleigh, who would place them on exhi- 
bition at the State Fair. 
' A motion was also passed that each member 
should contribute three framed prints, which are 
to be sent to A. O. Clements, of Goldsboro, for 
the traveling exhibits which will be placed on 
display at all local fairs throughout Eastern 
North Carolina. 

A number of demonstrations by representatives 
of supply houses was made on Thursday morning. 

Next year’s meeting will be held in Raleigh. 

oe 

Professional Photographers’ Club 

of New York 


The first meeting of the season 1923-24 of the 
Professional Photographers’ Club of New York 
took place at Terrace Garden, New York, Sep- 
tember 18th, 1923. 

An excellent demonstration of the Carbro 
or simplified process of the.old carbon print was 
made by Mr. E. H. Jeltsch. The material for 
the demonstration was furnished by the courtesy 
of Geo. Murphy, Inc. 

We take this occasion to publicly thank Mr. 
Jeltsch as well as the firm of Geo. Murphy, Inc., 
for their contribution to our educational effort. 

Mr. John -W. Green, of the U. S. Veterans’ 
Bureau, made an appeal in behalf of the veterans 
who have learned photography in the United 
States Vocational Schools for disabled soldiers 
to find employment for them in the studios of 
the professional photographers. 

It was also decided to address an open letter 
to Mr. Abel in regard to an article published in 
Abel’s Weekly, of July 14, 1923, on Artificial vs. 
Natural Lighting. 

The club heartily greeted the return of their 
Secretary, Elias Chait, after a protracted illness. 

I. Buxsaum, Acting Secretary. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street ” New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots’’ Free 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phone Bryant 6345 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


EASTMAN SUN OK) IehO hs hy Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co. 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. BELL & CO. 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHB Yee st S27 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Kastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


J. SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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BURNET’S 
ESSAYS ON ART 


By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 


The standard work for beginners and 
advanced workers the world over. 
Adapted by every prominent 
art school and teacher. ° 


Three subjeéts treated in one volume: 


The Education of the Eye 
Practical Hints on Composition 


Light and Shade 


Bound in cArt Canvas 135 Illustrations 


PRICE, $2.00 


Postage, 15 cents extra 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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The Science and Practice of 


Photographic Printing 


304 By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. oF} 
Pages ae Illustrations 
Department of Printing and 
Bound Finishing, Illinois College of $3.00 
in Cloth Photography Postpaid 


A concise, readable book 


of practical information, 
not too technical for the 
amateur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of real 
value to the professional. 


I 
| 
{ 
I 
I 
It includes formulas and j 
| 


definite working direc- 
tions for all the more 
common printing proc- 
esses, together with a 
clear, scientific explana- 
tion of the underlying 
principles. 


re Perc dl 


‘For the photographer 


who wants to know not 


ye: 2 only HOW but WHY. 


ORDER FROM FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square’ - 
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Optimist or Pessimist? 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

Some people make fun of the optimist. 
They say he is a man who will spend his 
time searching in a dark room for a black 
cat he knows isn’t there. Well, even at 
that, he has the advantage over the pessi- 
mist who, we do not hesitate to affirm, is 
typified by the man who wears both suspen- 
ders and a belt and then holds onto his 
trousers with one hand. 

The optimist is a forward-looking chap. 
He sees business coming toward him. He 
looks forward to each approaching season 
as a time of opportunity, and he means 
to make the most of that opportunity to get 
the business. He is not like the pessimist 
who thinks the coming season, whatever it 
may be, is going to be a dull season. 

The optimist in the photographic business 
always sees an opportunity ahead for the 
growth of his business. The pessimist sees 
his business ruined by some competitor not 
yet open for work. 

Who has the better time as he goes along? 
The optimist, of course. Who gets the more 
new business, the man who tries for it, or 
the man who says it isn’t there? 

With which man does anyone prefer to 
do business? Do people find any pleasure 
in associating with pessimists, in the pho- 
tographic or in any business? Nobody likes 
to hobnob with the chap who is predicting 
ruin and dull times and failure of crops. 
There are studios into which people like to 
go just because of the optimistic personality 
of the proprietors, just because they know 
they will go out feeling better than when 
they entered. It costs nothing but effort to 
be the kind to develop an optimistic feeling 
on the part of the public as they meet you. 
It is worth that effort, and it pays to make 
the effort. 

og 


“I estimate,’ Bangs observed ruefully, “that 
advertising costs me about five hundred dollars a 
year more thattl can afiord. 

“Advertising? Why, you don’t advertise.” 

“No,’ Bangs admitted, “but the milliners and 
department stores do.” 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoTocRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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AS WE HEARD IT 
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Miss Laura Harris, Bentonville, Ark., has sold 
her studio to G. F. Harrison, of McGehee, Ark. 


Viator Masto and A. Ricco, formerly of Utica, 
have purchased the Gordon Studio, in Endicott, 
nN. Y. 


The Mueller Studio, of Waverly, Iowa, is now 
under new management, Thomas J. Ronald, of 
Woodbine, Iowa, having taken complete charge. 


F. B. Barton, formerly of Decatur, IIl., has 
leased the studio of E. L. Dukes, at Albion, III. 
Mr. Dukes is obliged to give up his studio on 
account of ill health. 


R. W. Derrick, Grundy Center, Iowa, has sold 
his studio which he purchased a few months ago, 
to W. B. Brooks, who conducted a studio: in 
Grinnell for twenty-three years. 


O.. W. Middleton and O. H. Mulvane have 
purchased the interests of Walter Thomas and 
Hugo Kenck in the Shoettner Studio, Butte, 
Mont. ‘The studio is now located in its new head- 
quarters, 206 West Park Street. 


R. J. Miller, who purchased the photograph 
business of H. L. Lueders, Edina, Mo., last April, 
sold recently to Ed. E. Waters, of Chillicothe, Mo. 
Mr. Miller will leave with Mrs. Miller and chil- 
dren for St. Louis, where he will visit relatives 
and rest awhile before looking up a new loca- 
tion. 


Fay Wortman has sold his interest in the S. 
& W. Photo Studio, Kelso, Wash., to Ralph 
Swager, brother of Paul Swager, who owns the 
other interest in the business, which was estab- 
lished last winter. The Swager boys will con- 


tinue business as in the past. Mr. Wortman 
hasn’t decided on his future plans. 

=: 3: OBITUARY : : | 
JAMES PREECE 

James Preece, proprietor of the Lafayette 


Studio, Jacksonville, Fla., died on September 17th, 
after a short illness. Mr. Preece was 53 years 
old and is survived by his widow. 


BWANCI SEA et bAGE 


Francis A. Place, a well-known photographer 
of Boston and vicinity, died from heart disease 
at his home in Medford Center, Mass., on Sep- 
tember 18th, aged 71 years. Mr. Place was a 
past-president and life member of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of New England, a 32d 
degree Mason and a Shriner; he was also a mem- 
ber of the Winthrop Yacht Club. He leaves a 
wife, a son and daughter. 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of 


Photo Miniature 


F some issues we have only two 

or three copies, so if there are 

any in this list that will be helpful, let 
your order come along at once. 


Modern Lenses (1899) 
6 Orthochromatic Photography 
Platinotype Process 

11 Developers and Development 

13. Photographing Flowers, etc. 

15 Intensification and Reduction 

18 Chemical Notions for Photog- 
raphers 

21 Albumen 
Printing 

23 Photographic Manipulations 

32 Defects in Negatives 

33 The Dark-Room 

34 More About Development 

35 Enlarging Negatives 

37 Film Photography 

38 Color Photography 

39 Photographing Animals 

40 Platinotype Modifications 

43 Photographic Chemicals 

45 More About Orthochromatic 
Photography 

46 Development Printing Papers 

50 Studio Construction 

68 Decorative Photography 

69 Printing-Out Papers 

74 Intensifying and Reducing Neg- 
atives 

76 The Hand Camera 

78 Printing Papers 


and Plain Paper 


NY of the above copies will be 
A sent postpaid for 60 cents each. 
Order now. To-morrow we may be 
sold out of the copy you want. The 
demand is constantly increasing. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Classified Advertisements 


1 et 4 
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Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange 
and Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 
for thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, mini- 
mum charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. 
Situation Wanted—vTwenty-one words, one time, free. 

Additional words, 2 cents each. 

Cash must be sent with order. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

No display allowed. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 
Monday A. M. of the week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


WANTED—First-class home portrait photographer 

with complete outfit, for Florida. $75 per week 
or 50-50 proposition. Write or wire E. H. Brill, 
Arcade Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 


HeLtep WANTED—A good permanent position to 

young man or lady who can do good retouching 
and help in the printing room. Reno Studio, 
212 Washington Street, Huntsville, Alabama. 


HELP WANTED—I have a position open for a lady 

retoucher. State experience and salary expected. 
Wm. Shewell Ellis, 1612 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. . 


SALESMEN—A large New York photo supply house 

open to engage a number of first-class salesmen 
and demonstrators, who thoroughly know the 
photographic trade, to introduce a well-known 
line of photographic plates, films, roll films, pack 
films, X-ray films and chemicals. Apply in strict 
confidence, giving full particulars. PhotoSalesman, 
P. O. Box 279, City Hall Station, New York City. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


PosITION WANTED — First-class retoucher and 

etcher desires a permanent position in Philadel- 
phia. Address Box 1069, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosITION WANTED—AIl-round photographer, 

fifteen years’ experience, desires position. 
Prefer New Jersey or nearby. T. M. Asson, 
New Egypt, N. J. 


PosITION WANTED—Young man, retoucher and 

A-1 photographer. For winter months. Florida 
resort preferred. Reference and samples on re- 
quest. Address Box 334, Tazewell, Va. 


WANTED—Married man, 28 years of age, desires 
position as an all-around photographer. No re- 

touching. Would manage branch studio. L. A. 

Underhill, 323 N. 24th Street, LaFayette, Ind. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 
For SALE—Studio in town of ten thousand; one 


other studio. Price right. Business good. Box 
244, St. Charles, Missouri. 
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WANTED—To purchase studio in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania; give full details in first letter. Address 
Box 1068, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For SALE—Am 72 years young; have been con- 

tinuously in photography since 1874 and wish to 
retire. Would sell half interest to younger man. 
For further particulars, address Burnitt Studio, 
Selma, Alabama. 


For SALE—Studio in Savannah-by-the-Sea ; good 

tourist city ; population 85,000 ; splendid location 
onmainstreet. Buildingandeverything new. Going 
in other business, reason for selling. Harvey’s 
Studio, 26 East Broughton Street, Savannah, Ga. 


OTHER OFFERS OF INTEREST 


For SALE—Velostigmat f4.5, 11x14 portrait lens 
with diffusing adjustment. Two years old and 
not soiled. Only reason for selling, making larger 
prints by projection. Price, $160.. J. F. Miller, 
Groton, N. Y. : 


WANTED TO Buy—Second-hand Banquet Camera, 
7x11, with wide-angle lens. Larsen’s Studio, 
Plainview, Nebraska. 


TRUTH-SEEKING PHOTOGRAPHERS—Learn Truths 

about your Unseen Business Leaks. Sheasgreen’s 
Confidential ‘‘Leak Finder’’ with complete Copy- 
righted ‘‘Corrective Formula,’’ $8.75. Unfailing 
accuracy. Hundredsused. Thousands saved. ‘‘Great 
eyeopener.’’ ‘‘Big money maker.’’ Standard Cost- 
Finding Service, 305 East Henn., Minneapolis, 
Minn. | 


The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x714 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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A, A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 
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Editorial Notes 


Vanity is said to be the last resort of noble 
minds. Now a newspapers tells us, apropos 
of photography, that girls between nine and 
thirteen are vainer than their older sisters 
and mothers, and the newspaper credits the 
remark to photographers who in El Paso, 
Texas, whence this oracular article orig- 
inates, number ten, and are always busy. 
Boys sulk and don’t like being photo- 
graphed, we are told, and women are not 
After thirty-five, women seem 
The 
married men seem to think that their wives 
should be satisfied with their natural appear- 
ance, 


really vain. 
to become indifferent to photographs. 


And so on. There is much more of 
this kind of thing in the cutting before us, 


but, to quote Goldberg, the cartoonist, it 
doesn’t mean anything. 
co 
The fact of the matter is that photogra- 
phy is one of those subjects about which 
you can generalize to your heart’s content. 
Were it not so, no photograph would ever 
Beytaken, - geY Oteeannemeeca de ticexmatiic 
human mind on so essentially a personal 
preferences in being photo- 
graphed and by whom. It is a matter of the 
taste of the individual. And to say that 
vanity is a matter of age and sex is, as our 
friend, “The Walrus,” of Amateur Photog- 
raphy, would say, Piffle! We are all vain, 
So let it go-at that. 
ee 
After all, some good photographic results 
were obtained of the eclipse of the sun on 
September 10th. Professor Worthington, 
of London, and Dr. Burton, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, obtained 
negatives described as almost perfect. It 
will be interesting to note what practical 
good will be found to issue from the expert- 
ments. Eclipse photographs accumulate 
interesting scientific-data, but they are not 
mundane conditions 
we are assured 


matter as one’s 


more or less.’ 


perceptibly changing 
for most of us. However, 
that, by means of these eclipse photographs, 
the waste heat of the great American deserts 
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will be turned to practical value. We hope 
it will and that other advantages will result 
to American mankind in particular and the 
world in general. But we have our doubts. 
Take seismography, another science, for 
example. It may have indicated its immi- 
nence, but it did not sufficiently warn people 
of the great Japanese earthquakes. They 
came unannounced and dreadful disaster is 
resulting. The.fact of the matter is man’s 
knowledge and understanding of material 
phenomena is limited and always will be. 
In the closing days of his useful life, the 
late Lord Kelvin said: “I really know noth- 
ing.” None of us knows much, all that we 
can do is our best to find out something and 
apply the results to the practical purposes 
of every-day life. But a contented mind is 
a continual feast. And some of us humbly 
think that the “professors” sometimes waste 
an awful amount of money in fruitless 
experiments. ae 


If Mr. Eastman ever finds time to read 
the Sherbrooke Record, published at the 
Quebec town of that name, he must smile 
at being credited in that publication with the 
invention of the dry plate in 1878! At the 
Rotary Club, at Sherbrooke, Elwyn Sears 
gave an address recently on the Evolution 
of Photography. The speaker traversed 
familiar ground, and, no doubt, he was 
pleasant to listen to, but the dates and facts 
were misrepresented in an amusing fashion. 
“In 1884, Fox Talbot added the Calotype 
process and in 1851 Frederick A. Scott 
invented the wet plate or collodion process 
which superseded all others.” To quote 
Thackeray, Igsplain this, men and angels! 

ra 

We note with great interest that George 
K. Spoor, of the old Essanay Film Manu- 
facturing Company, claims to apply the 
“third dimension” to the movies, 1. e., they 
are seen in relief as well as in height and 
width, and presumably without the aid of 
oculars. We quote: “They have a field 40 
feet long and twenty and one-half feet high, 
an area from three to ten times as great as 
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that of the pictures now shown. ‘The 
camera, with which the new pictures are 
made, is four times as large as the ordinary 
motion picture camera, is equipped with two 
lenses, employs the principle of superim- 
posing one picture on another and uses 
film twice as wide as that now used.” 
oe 

To continue the quotation: “The projec- 
tion machine is unlike any projection 
machine now in use, and the screen, in addi- 
tion to its size, is a combination of two, the 
forward one being a transparent curtain of 
‘interfering lines’ . The pictures, 
while consuming three times the amount of 
film of the standard pictures, give the exact 
appearance of a scene viewed by the human 
eye.” Seven years have been passed in 
experimental work and a large sum of money 
spent in perfecting the films, cameras and 


projection machines. 
ro 


We hope our friend Spoor is successful 
in his efforts to obtain the “third dimension” 
on the screen without the necessity of 
imposing the use of eyepieces on the spec- 
tator, but we are frankly skeptical on the 
matter. We shall see what we shall see. 
Just how nature can be duplicated by arti- 
ficial means we fail to understand, and we 
are equally at a loss to fathom the rationale 
of superimposing two plane images on a flat 
surface and expect the thing to stand out in 
evident or apparent. relief.) W lyase 
Wheatstone and Brewster devise their 
stereoscopes? To assist the eyes in exam- 
ining binocular prints. Stereoscopic photo- 
graphs on the screen have, it is true, been 
produced—within the last year results have 
been publicly shown—but people have been 
obliged to use some form of eyepiece in 
order to be able to see them. We await 
further particulars and a public exhibition. 

ee 

Bogardus is, or was at one time, a very 
familiar name in photographic circles. The 
late Abraham of that ilk was a prolific 
writer of advice to his brethren. The latest 
bearer of the name, Irving C. Bogardus, 
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auditor of the Seattle Title Trust Company, 
gave an address on “System and Credit” to 
the recent North Western Convention in 
which he discounted the value of photog- 
raphers’ canvassing methods, saying that 
seventy-five per cent. of the tickets that are 
left at the homes are never used. This, 
according to our observation, is about near 
the mark. He advocated a business register 
for photographers, containing a memoran- 
dum of all the business done year by year so 
that there would be an account of every 
photographer’s “work and the profits he 
made. “If you have such a book and keep 
it up to date then there is no reason in the 
world why you should not be able to borrow 
and get credit from the bank.” 


we 


Employment of the Swing-Back 
in Portraiture 


Landscape photographers are familiar 
with the use of the swing-back attachment, 
for correcting perspective and adjusting 
foreground, where more definiteness of 
focus is demanded and for correcting per- 
pendiculars, and indeed wherever harmoniz- 
ing of scenic effect is necessary. 

But the importance of this adjunct to 
the camera is not generally appreciated by 
the portrait photographer, and the neglect 
of it is not confined to the amateur por- 
traitist. We have seen many an example 
of otherwise excellent work by the pro- 
fessional which exhibited a total disregard 
of the aid of the swing-back in correcting 
art opposing optical conditions. 

Let us inquire into the services. the swing- 
back performs in artistic portraiture. It 
enables us to focus a number of objects 
lying in a plane oblique to the ground glass; 
that is, at an angle other than a right angle 
to the axis of the lens. It really does not 
give any nearer approach to depth of focus 
than a rigid camera does, yet at times it 
appears to impart this quality to a consid- 
erable extent. It is of more importance in 
this particular in portrait work than in 
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landscape, where 


included. 


even buildings are 

In adjusting, for instance, the swing-back 
to take in a high building, to avoid converg- 
ing lines, it must be moved in a direction 
exactly contrary to that required to bring 
the entire building into focus with a full 
opening of the lens. We must needs swing 
the back till it is parallel to the face of.the 
structure if we wish to have the verticals 
parallel. But necessarily this prevents the 
top and bottom being at the same time in 
focus, and hence the necessity of using a 
small diaphragm to sharpen the detail. But 
fortunately in studio practice where the sub- 
ject is not an angular one, but one having 


varying curves, it is not possible for the 


most astute observer to detect any falling off 
in the perspective when the lens is placed at 
an angle of not more than ten or fifteen . 
degrees and thus the whole power of the 
adjustment may be centered upon the effect 
to equalize the focus. 

Suppose, for instance, you have a well- 
posed figure focused upon the ground glass, 
and the only discrepancy you notice is that 
one of the hands is too far forward and, 
of consequence, nearer the camera and must 
appear distorted in the photograph. It may 
not be convenient, or even advisable, to dis- 
turb the general arrangement, and so to 
obviate the anticipated unpleasant blur you 
merely tilt the back and the desired result 
is attained as well as if you had inserted a 
smaller stop and risked movement by the 
needed increased exposure. 

You might urge here that the method of 
tilting must really slightly increase the size 
of the hand if it does at the same time 
sharpen the image, but the increase is so 
slight as not to be taken in consideration. 
If a head be taken three-quarter view, as 
most portraits are taken, and we focus, say, 
the eye sharply, the hair is apt to be too 
fuzzy. Now if the back is swung sidewise 
a little you get a better distribution of focus. 
For three-quarter length figures the swing- 
back is of special value in adjusting focus. 
A very slight tilt is all that is often 
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demanded. In groups the swing back per- 
mits the operator to introduce more variety 


in arrangement of the figures than is possi- 


ble with the use of a rigid camera, where 
the rigid optical requirements demand every- 
thing in the same plane. A larger opening 
may also be used and thus the exposure 
shortened and the risk of movement 


avoided. 
cs 


The Eastman School 


A school of photography by motion pic- 
tures! This is the latest innovation of the 
Fastman Kodak Company. For years this 
Company has conducted a traveling school, 
set up at convenient centers, to which pro- 
fessional photographers were invited for 
instruction in their own craft. To the pho- 
tographers this school was well-known and 
on its visit to their vicinity they shut up 
their own shops and traveled to the town 
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that had been’ selected for the Hastman 
School. It was an established means of 
instruction, carried on at the expense of the 
company, to which portrait artists and com- 
mercial photographers, who keep abreast 
of the advance in photographic methods, 
looked forward with enthusiasm. At times 
the class registration ran as high as 1500 
and never less than 250 attended its ses- 
sions. 

This old school, while highly successful, 
had limitations. It also entailed serious 
transportation difficulties, for an actual 
studio had to be carried along and set up— 
a studio fully equipped with lamps, screens, 
camera equipment, developing outfit, chemi- 
cals, paper, film and other paraphernalia, 
that practically filled a good size express 
car. And at that it was only an ordinary 
working studio—not the elaborate, elegant 
studio that might be and was built at head- 
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A model dark-room, lighted to show photographers an ideal workroom 
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STILLS FROM THE EASTMAN MOTION PICTURE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Movie School of Photography shows a wide range of photographic studies 
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STILLS FROM THE EASTMAN MOTION PICTURE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Demonstrating by moving pictures how to take the baby’s picture, and this is what they got 
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quarters, photographed and sent on its way 
to serve as a setting for the motion picture 
demonstration. It was necessary also to 
find a hall adapted to the indoor  set- 
up, to engage carpenters, electricians and 
mechanics to put the studio together and 
light it. In the face of these difficulties 
and limitations, however, the old school con- 
tinued until another and happier thought 
came. Why not put all this instruction and 
demonstration into motion pictures? Build 
one real model studio at headquarters, show 
what a photographic studio might be from 
door knob to dark-room, pose the models in 
it, demonstrate all the latest tricks of lght- 
ing and posing; show developing, printing, 
enlarging and retouching and present the 
results without waste of time in formali- 
ties, or the hitches that are inevitable in 
actual practice? ‘This is what has been 
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done and, in the Motion Picture School of 
Photography, in 18 reels, the photographer 
may not only see more actual sittings, from 
a greater variety of subjects, than was pos- 
sible under the old method, but without a 
moment’s waste of time. All the unimpor- 
tant action has been cut out. Models have 
been selected to give the greatest number 
of ideas in posing and lighting, and difficult 
subjects as well as good ones—as photog- 
raphers understand these terms—have been 
chosen for the purpose. Interiors archi- 
tecturally perfect and furnishings as correct 
and artistic as. any that come out of Holly- 
wood, suggest possibilities for photographic 
studios. 

Lecturers* “accompanyesathe “pictures, 
explaining in detail the whys and where- 
fores of each step in the art of picture tak- 
ing as demonstrated in the pictures them- 


STILLS FROM THE EASTMAN MOTION PICTURE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Demonstrating posing, and all the tricks of lighting 
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STILLS FROM THE EASTMAN MOTION PICTURE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Demonstrating modern enlarging methods 


selves. The actual negatives and prints 
from each demonstration are on display, as 
in the former school days, for the photog- 
rapher to study. 

And so, the old Gospel of the Eastman 
Company, “‘tell the story in pictures,” has 
been put into practice in this highly prac- 
tical instruction to photographers. 

Some day, perhaps, the amateur will 
receive his instruction in the same way— 
with motion pictures to tell him how to 
select, pose, and light his subjects to get 
The first step in this direc- 


tion has been taken and along with their 


best results. 


entertainment, motion picture theatres may 
soon combine real and joyous instruction in 
the world’s favorite pastime. Here’s a free 


tip for scenario writers. 


LEAVES FROM 
MY NOTE BOOK 


— By an OW Hand — 


Most of us make mistakes in life—it is 
the common lot—and mine have been as 
numerous as that of any other fallible man. 
But we learn from our mistakes. For 
example, I can see now that I had a good 
chance of making a fortune out of land- 
scape photography, as many have done, as 
many are doing. I have lived in some of 
the most beautiful parts of the world, all 
waiting to be photographed. The demand 
for photographic prints of this kind is 
inexhaustible. I pass on the hint for what 
it is worth to some younger member of the 
craft who may have opportunities similar to 


those that I had. There’s more money in 


practical photography than in literature. As 
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the aphorism hath it, Literature is a poor 
crutch. 

& 

The fact is, there’s more money in prac- 
tical photography than ever there was. 
Forty years ago I can recall the headshaking 
of many then in the business. Would it 
last? It has lasted and will last while time 
lasts. The first hand camera raised a smile. 
Look at it now! Millions and millions of 
people all over the world now make a living, 
or make money, out of photography. The 
wiseacres who predicted desuetude have 
been refuted. The camera is eternal. 


we 


I note that a successful studio in the 
country has been “closed forever.” Was 
there nobody to carry on the business? It 
appears to have been very profitable. Or 
was it so personal that there was nothing to 
sell? After eighty odd years of existence, 
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photography as a business appears to be so 
well established that it is passing from 
father to son, remaining in families, being 
converted into incorporated “chains,” and 
so forth. Some names familiar to us all 


appear as if they will never die out. 
cd 


Of course, photographers do not live 
beyond the allotted span—but one does not 
like to see their business become extinct. 
The manufacturers’ business and names are 
perpetuated. There are now. no Dall- 
meyer’s, Ross’, Goerz’s, probably no Car- 
butt’s—as for the Eastman Kodak Company 
and scores of others, well, these in a sense 
are immortal, they will never die out. The 
annals of the craft, however, show that it 
does not possess the stability of the manu- 
facturing efids, “let the reader™pause to 
think how many names are quite forgotten 
that were once very well-known. 


STILLS FROM THE EASTMAN MOTION PICTURE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


A family group as demonstrated by the Movie School of Photography 
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STILLS FROM THE EASTMAN MOTION PICTURE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Demonstrating retouching by motion pictures 


But a man might do worse for himself 
and mankind than to found a photographic 
dynasty. Unfortunately photographic talent 
is not hereditary. Some knights of the 
camera that I have known have had children 
who have had a positive aversion to pro- 
fessional photography. ‘They aspired to a 
real “profession,” to something better. It 
is human nature. My father was an agri- 
culturalist. JI aspired to be an editor and 
became one (such a genteel occupation, isn’t 
it?) but there’s more money in farming than 
in editing. 

rd 

Except, of course, you are a Hearst, an 
Edward Bok, or a man of that sort. As we 
make our beds, we lay upon them. Pro- 
fessional photography can be made a com- 
fortable bed. It is a question. of the con- 
tented mind being a continual feast. So 
long as I earn a good living and pay my 


way I envy no man. So what’s the odds as 
long as you are happy? The greatest phil- 
osophers have always preached this doctrine 
and it is being preached now. 
ro 
The practical outcome of this sheaf of 
“Leaves” is the conviction that the photo- 
graphic future is limitless. I note a readable 
article in The Santa Barbara -( California) 
News, that “Modern photography is showing 
great advances.”” Quite a number of opti- 
mistic articles of this tenor and having titles 
similar to this have come under observation 
recently. The newspapers, generally slow 
to do so at first, are giving photography 
more and more dignified and serious recog- 
nition. So what’s the matter with photog- 
raphy as a “profession”? 
we 


“What do you know about Czecho-Slovakia ?” 
“It's “hardatossay.a 
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FREE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT of 


Photographic Apparatus and Materials 


By REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS 
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Acme Motion Picture Projector Company Eastman Kodak Company 

Afga Products Company Gevaert Company 

Ansco Company Hammer Dry Plate Company 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company Ilex Optical Company 

Harold M. Bennett Mallinckrodt Chemical Company 
Brieloff Manufacturing Company Motion Picture Apparatus Company 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY Presto Manufacturing Company 

THE CAMERA—The Photographic Journal of America seh Sept Cinema Camera 


A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company ollensak Optical Company 
W.O. Wood Manufacturing Company 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 30, 31 


(From 10 to 5) 
(EVENING SESSIONS, TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY) 
(From 8 to 10 P. M.) 
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THE. Pa-kO PRIN'T WASHER 


N the Pa-kO PRINT WASHER you will 
find a machine that combines the care and 


thoroughness of hand washing with the ability 
to do a large volume of work AUTOMATIC- 


iets Yeat a low cost. - 


THE Pa-kO WASHER is ideal for all classes of work. 
The cylinder is large enough to take care of large double- 
weight stock. The arrangement of intake and overtlow, 
in conjunction with a gentle rotation of the cylinder, keeps 
prints separated without injury to the finest surfaces. 


Timers kO WASHER is*a COMPLETE OUNET: 
It needs no sink nor floor tray. It requires only three 
connections for installation—water, drain and electricity. 
It occupies a space of 37x 24 inches on your floor, and 


does its work in silence. 


oe. @. 
rt-4°3 
asegetate | 
westatets 
4 orete%s 


Write for circulars or information 


Pa-kO CORPORATION, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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| “PROGRESS MEANS SUCCESS” 
| ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Published under the authority of the Board of the Photographers’ Association of America, 
under arrangement with the publishers of Abel’s Photographic Weekly 
and the Bulletin of Photography 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Bldg., Washington. D. C. 


Opportunity 
is reputed to knock but once at every man’s 
door, but it seems as though the following 
opportunity is knocking every day at the 
photographer’s door, particularly those 
doing commercial advertising. 

The Advertising Manager of the Middle- 
town (Ohio) Journal informs us that in a 
recent canvass of his town, he discovered 
that only one in eight business men had a 


photograph of themselves, one had none 


taken in the past twenty-five years and 
others had never had one taken. 

Think of it. Seven out of eight adver- 
tising prospects solicited were prospects 
for a photographer. And what an excellent 
field to encourage a man to have his pho- 
tograph taken. Proprietors of businesses 
dealing in intangible commodities could do 
ne better than have their picture appear 
before the public along with their ad. The 
psychological effect on the public is to 
inspire trust in the merchant who is not too 


Mt. Orizaba, Mexico 


Photo by A. W. Smith 


EVENTEEN miles away lay Mt. Orizaba. Yet on 
the plate we find every detail, clearly and sharply 


defined. 


Of course it was made with a 
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Rockford Print Washers ana Fixing Units 


For floor or sink installation 


THE IDEAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE KODAK FINISHER 


THE ROCKFORD WASHER, of sturdy construction, based on cor- 
rect design, with driving connection on original washer allowing the 
addition of extra Washing Units for added capacity at any time. 

THE ROCKFORD FIXING UNIT, with drum and tank of pure 
MONEL METAL, allowing the use of hypo in tank for fixing prints in 
meouee Secure further information from your stockhouse or write 
us direct. 


ROCKFORD PHOTO APPLIANCE COMPANY, Box 1015, Rockford, Illinois 


SALE 


PORCELAIN-LINED TRAYS 


Evéry tray first quality. Nota 
second in the lot. 3000 only to 


be sold. It is not possible to 
duplicate this offer when this 
lot is gone. 
Catalogue Sale price 
price special 
Stee] Ser eaee ee 7 S10} © hee $0.55 
TEX A fhe, L507 2 ee on eee .65 
8 x 10 BEE foe Ate er PR Dl, .89 
10 S212 ee eres 2350 72) ee ee .98 
DE 14 ee etece: S505. cin ee 1.89 
T4 xh ioee owes eee 5v30' 2.4/0 eee 2.95 
Tika Te «ieee 7.00 3.88 


THEN WE OFFER A SPECIAL 


32x 42—Heavy Zinc with special finish— 
extra deep with outlet for draining. Hard- 
wood frame—a tray that would cost $25.00 
to $30.00 to build—$12.50 each. 


Any tray returnable at our expense, if unsatisfactory. 


WILLOUGHBY 


110 W. 32nd Street 118 W. 44th Street 
NEW YORK 
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modest or afraid to appear in photographic 
print. The “fly-by-night” peddler of wild- 
cat schemes takes advantage of this sign of 
faith to expedite his ends, but where a 
man’s name is well known among his town’s 
people, his photo will add punch and draw 
attention to an otherwise uninteresting 
advertisement. 

“Seven out of eight” 
rating for business people. 
will you get this Fall? 

That the P. A: of A, may bevarservicesra 
others than photographers, was brought to 
light during the past week. Sometime ago, 
we were requested by a man in Connecticut, 
to locate the photographer who had taken 
the picture of his son (now deceased) 
about four years ago. The only clue was an 
uncertain spelling of the name on the mount 
and location “‘someplace in the west.” 
Much to the gratification of our inquirer, 
we were able to locate the man in Cali- 
fornia. 

It is our fond hope that this Office will 
some day have on file, the most complete 
register of all photographers in the country 
and with the completion of. plans now being 
laid, we expect to see it realized, with a 
little codperation by the individuals. 

2 | 
Something to Think About 

Statistics show that the United States 
and Canada, with but 10% of the World’s 
population, own 80% of the World’s motor 
cars, and political economists are worried 
because 75% of the.cars, last year, ewer 
bought on time payments. ‘The assumed 
indulgence to gratify the desire for a car is 
excused by the assumption that the auto 
has become a necessity with people these 
days, and as such, may justifiedly be bought 
~on time,” 


is your opportunity 
How many 


just as a home or business house. 

The photograph is not so expensive as to 
involve time payments but it does hold a 
place of equal prominence in the advance of 
Arts as that claimed by the automobile, and 
is certainly far more enduring. It appeals 
to our mind through our most appreciative 
sense—that of sight. Who would not be 
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UST LIKE DAYLIGHT 


Takes Children Instantaneously 
and Groups in from 1 to 3 seconds 


Employing the famous photo blue Mazda 
globes, the light is steady, silent, intensely 
actinic, gives no disagreeable glare, unpleasant 
coloring or sputtering. 


HALLDORSON 
ELECTRIC STUDIO LAMP 


(IMPROVED) 


supplies the full light required for a portrait 
or commercial studio, and makes a skylight 
unnecessary. 


It uses four 1500-watt Mazda bulbs, each con- 
trolled by separate switch. Light is merged 
into one unit by diffusing curtain. 


HALLDORSON 


. Concentrating Spotlamp 
- For Those Special Lightings 


The spot may be varied from large to 
small and from sharp to diffused at the 


will of the operator. 


Was $185.00, now $135.00. By using four 1500-watt lied ith 

ied with ground- 
globes instead of five 1000-watt, and by other improve- Supp 8 
ments in production, we have lowered the price while glass Cap for extreme 
raising the efficiency. Complete with globes, $167.00. diffusi on 


There are no carbons to regulate, and the light from the 
photo blue bulb is of just the right intensity for ordinary 
studio use, is always uniform, and is of the correct quality 
to properly register with incandescent, arc, or day light. 


Attractively finished in polished nickel and black enamel, and 
so small and light that it is adapted for either studio or home 
portraiture. Supplied either with folding or studio stand. 


Price (without globe), folding stand, $45.00, with 
studio stand, $50.00. Photo Blue Globe, $4.50. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


1776 Wilson Avenue 2 st! Chicago 
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BURNET’S 
ESSAYS ON ART 


By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 


The standard work for beginners and 
advanced workers the world over. 
Adapted by every prominent 
art school and teacher. 


Three subjeéts treated in one volume: 


The Education of the Eye 
Practical Hints on Composition 


Light and Shade 


Bound in cArt Canvas 135 Illustrations 


PRICE, $2.00 


Postage, 15 cents extra 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x714 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 


lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


and various contrivances for manipu- | 


willing to lose the sense of touch, taste, 
smell or hearing rather than lose the sight 
of even one eye? None. The Photographic 
Art is here to stay, to advance, to become a 
necessity, and as President Stearns has said: 
“We are on the edge of the Future. Pho= 
tography is destined to be a wonderful Art 
and a Better Business.” 


& 
Get At It! 
Cc. H. CLAUDY 


“Atta Boy! Hot Dog! Let’s go! Make 
it snappy!” 

“Vox populi, vox Dei’—the voice of the 
people is the voice of God. 

The four slang phrases with which this 
screed commences are the voice of the peo- 
ple in America. Slang phrases every one, 
but slang phrases live, showing the real 
spirit of accomplishment in this America, 
which invented the sewing machine, the 
harvester, the airplane, the telephone, the 
telegraph, the steamboat, the submarine, the 
motion picture and many other things which 
have made the world an easy place in which 
to live. 

The indomitable spirit which has made 
this nation the winner of all nations has 
made us a race of “go-getters.” This slang 
phrase embodies the spirit of the four which 
head this article, and, besides, this other 
slang phrase, “Do it now.” 

The voice of America is the voice of suc- 
cess. Success comes from never putting off 
until tomorrow the things which can be 
done today. The man who wins is the man 
‘tavho petseats ites 

If this spirit has made this country a win- 
ner, the same spirit must be back of the 
successful photographer, inciting every 
employee from the delivery boy to the 
operator. 

Tasks are often allowed to hang over for 
days at a time, which might be accomplished 
in a few minutes, if we would only take the 
preliminary steps to “get at” them. When 
we actually begin the hard task, it usually 
changes from the mountain it looked like 
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Home Portrait 


Graflex 


With Kodak 
Anastigmat 


Lens /.4.5 


For 5x7 Films or Plates 


The Home Portrait Graflex has special features that make it 
invaluable for home portraiture or child photography, in addition 
to its well-known Graflex characteristics. 


A special focal plane shutter provides automatic exposures of half 
a second or shorter ones up to 1/500 of a second. 
The front may be swung up or down to correct false perspective. 


The revolving back is changed from horizontal to a vertical 
position quickly and smoothly by a quarter turn and without re- 
moving the back. 


The Kodak Anastigmat /'4.5 of twelve-inch focus gives large 
images on the 5 x 7 film or plate without approaching the subject 
closely; this isa decided help towards successful pictures of children. 


With the Graflex Cut Film Holder, taking twelve Super Speed 
Kodak Cut Films, short exposures can be given in rapid succession. 
There is an extra large focusing pinion for greater convenience. 


Descriptive circular on request 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer & Schwing Division Rochester, N. Y. 
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= The Ideal Exposure-Light 


FOR UNIVERSAL USE MUST BE 


Highly Condensed, of Instantaneous Speed 
and Always Available 


A bottle of VICTOR FLASH POWDER in your outfit puts such a light constantly at your command 
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GET A SUPPLY NOW FROM YOUR DEALER 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


into the mole hill, which most tasks are 
when “got at.” 

Few, if any, in the profession do as well 
as they know. Few, if any, work up to 
ability and capacity. We dawdle with tasks 
which should be done, which in turn post- 
pones the task immediately beyond the 
neglected one, and the one behind that, until 
the whole row of them is pushed back and 
postponed. 

The man with the tentative toe stuck into 
a cold bath, the man who plays with the 
spoon, instead of taking his medicine, 1s 
symbolic of those who, from day to day, 
postpone tasks which once commenced are 
half finished. 

All of us have poised in the air over our 
desks jobs which we know should be done, 
but which are not a pressing necessity. 
Maybe it is an advertising campaign to out- 
line, a letter to write, a possible bit of busi- 
ness to go after. We let them hang fire day 
after day until the enthusiasm of the 
thought has died and they are neglected. 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 


Even if the task is not forever neglected, 
it is at least postponed until the time is so 
short that it is hurriedly half done, without 
proper thought or leisure to do it at its best. 

Nothing but a question of getting at it. 
Doing things is but half the duty. Doing 
them promptly is what counts most. The 
man who does each job as it comes up has 
the leisure to do other jobs immediately. 
He never has to postpone them for some- 
thing he has neglected. 

There is but one method of avoiding the 
habit of postponement, which makes a man 
work all the time without getting things 
done. 

The best-ordered men in this profession, 
the men who accomplish the most in the 
least time, are those who not only budget 
their expenses but budget their time. 

One of the largest photographers in an 
Eastern city, coming to his desk each morn- 
ing at nine, by noon does more work than 
the average man in a whole day. His sys- 
tem is simplicity itself. Before him, on a 


& The Utmost in Quality 


The Graf Variable Anastigmat—‘‘The Inevitable Lens”’ 


THOSE WHO USE IT: 


John Wallace Gillies 

Eugene Hutchinson R. W. Trowbridge 

Edward Weston Paul Outerbridge, Jr. 

Dr. Arnold Genthe Francis Bruguiere 
Clarence H. White 


Nickolas Muray 


Chicago Office, 410 South Michigan Boulevard 


The Graf Optical Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Karl Brown ey 
Famous Players-Lasky 
Charles H. Partington 
Bert L. Glennon 


Harris & Ewing 

O. C. Reiter 

George H. High 

N. Y. Institute of Photography 
William Shewell Ellis 


New York Office, 80 West 40th Street 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 
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pad, is the outline which he laid out for him- 
self the night before of the things he must 
do this day. 
and then turns to his pad as though he were 
working for some one'else. He at once 
“sets at” the. first work there scheduled and 
does it. Immediately he takes up the next 
and soon. As this pad includes such things 
as inspection of the dark-room one day, 
stock taking of the mounts the next, and 
thus on through the establishment he has a 
perfect and systematic touch with every 
department of his business. 

The time of the head of a photographic 
establishment is the most valuable asset the 
establishment has. The entire place breathes 
his sentiments and imitates his methods. 
The man’s employees know if they come to 
him with any matter it will be attended to. 
They themselves see it written on his sched- 
ule to be done at a certain time. Knowing 
he is systematic, the result of his example 
Makes them imitate him. _ They, too, are 
systematic. 

“You should have attended to that yes- 
terday” from him lets any employee know 
he has put down on that doomsday pad of 
his just when their work was to be done as 
well as his own. Knowing this, they soon 
fain to’ wet at it.” 

“Do my work first and then enjoy lei- 
sure,” is a principle of most large establish- 
ments. Employees who “get at’ their work 
at once and get it out of the way are never 
criticised for a moment’s pause to glance at 
a newspaper or make a photographic experi- 
ment. It is the man who postpones so as 
to make his work spread over a full day 
who gets the criticism. 

Ten miles is a long walk in contemplation. 
But, after all, one step is all that is needed 
to begin it, and each step thereafter makes 
the ten miles easier and easier. 

Jobs around a photographic place are like 
that. Systematizing that lot of old plates, 
properly arranging those mounts to make 
them easy of access, changing that develop- 
ing tank, redecorating the studio, all seem 
Herculean tasks until they are begun. Then 


He opens and answers his mail - 
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HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 
Low prices and work guaranteed. 

All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1234 N. Clinton Avenue., 


_ropAK KODAK Finishers | 


ea Z 
~_ \ Our immense stocks of DELIVERY 5 

— | POCKETS (all printed up ready to | 

ohn). are at your service at all times. | 

indow Display Signs GRATIS. | 

_ Send for Samples and Literature. . | 


‘The Art Press, Adrian, Mich. P 


Sees 


a ‘Ou 
& conyakied designs 
@ are trade Pu 


PERFECT emulsion, 
coated on clear, trans— 
parent glass, affords 
the ideal base for negative 
making. 
Every ray of printing light 
finds passage through. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th edition, sent on request 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
‘ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Depot, 159 West 22d Street, New York City 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO: 
M. S: BRIDLE, ENLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 


Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots’’ Free 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phone Bryant 6345 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. BELL & CO. 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 

110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHB Yacht Seas 
Everything Used in Photography 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


J. SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


it is both amazing and amusing how the 
tasks simplify and cease to be bugbears. 

So let’s “make it snappy” with an “Atta 
boy” spirit, and “Do it now!” Let’s “Step 
on her” and get the work out of the way. 
Let’s schedule routine things and watch 
them melt away before that “get at it” spirit 
which makes for easy work. 


| Our Legal Department | 


A Clause in an Order Blank that 
Cuts Both Ways 


I have written more or less on the legal 
effect of the clause which appears in a great 
many order blanks and which reads vari- 
ously, but means that there is no valid order 
until it is accepted by the home office, or 
signed by some designated official, etc. In 
a recent case the provision read: “When 
confirmed by the home office, this order 
becomes a contract,’ meaning of course, that 
until confirmed it wasn’t one. 

The object of the provision, no matter 
how it is phrased, is always the same, viz.: 
to prevent a salesman from closing an order 
and making a contract binding on his house. 
The house wants the thing simply taken by 
the salesman and then passed along to them 
to refuse or accept, as they like. There have 
been cases, of course, in which the market 
advanced between the taking of the order 
and its arrival at the firm’s headquarters. 
Naturally such orders are seldom confirmed 
by the home office. 

I think it may be interesting to show how 
this clause cuts both ways. ‘The seller 
usually puts it in this form in order to 
benefit himself, but there are cases in which 
it can very decidedly benefit the buyer, if 
he knows enough to act on it. Let me illus- 
trate through a recent case which came 
under my attention. A wholesale dealer in 
an Eastern city placed an order for a car- 
load of merchandise with a Western house. 
The order blank contained the words: 
“When confirmed by the home office this 
order becomes a contract.” . When the 
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seller’s agent got the order he wired his 
house that he had it, and the seller at once 
wired confirmation to his agent, not to the 
buyer. The agent failed to pass along the 
confirmation and the buyer a day or two 
later, before shipment, changed his mind 
and canceled the order. The seller refused 
to allow him to cancel, on the ground that a 
valid contract existed which could not be 
canceled without both parties’ consent. 
The case got to court and the seller lost 
because the court held that under the order 
form there was no contract until “confirmed 
by the home office,” and not even then until 
the confirmation was communicated to the 
buyer. Not to the seller’s agent, but to the 
buyer. The court further said that there 
being no contract, the buyer could cancel 
(which amounted really only to withdraw- 
ing his offer) any time before the seller’s 
confirmation reached him. 

This means that if under the terms of the 
order the home office has to accept it, or the 
vice-president has to countersign it, or 
something else of the sort has to be done, 
the fact that the seller has so acted, if he 
does, must be communicated to the buyer, 
or he can cancel. I regard this of very great 
importance. Quite often the seller ignores 
these provisions in his order blank and goes 
ahead and prepares to fill the order without 
complying with them, or without notifying 
the buyer if he does comply with them. 
Under the decision I am discussing, this 
leaves the transaction wide open for the 
cancellation of the buyer, if he wants to 
make it. 

It will be interesting to quote the follow- 
ing from the decision: 

The paper (order blank) is not a com- 
Pictecontraci a +) eebhe plaintitis 
did not by that paper agree to sell. They 
agreed to sell only if, after the paper 
Povinte. their hands, they  * *s* 
confirmed at the home office. * * * 
It is the general law that where one 
makes an offer to do a certain thing, to 
buy a certain article, for instance, at its 
given price, and submits that offer to 
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the other side, he has a right to with- 
draw the proposition at any time before 
it is accepted, but he has no right to 
withdraw it after it is accepted. 

In Benjamin on Sales, section 38, we 
find: “The assent (acceptance of the 
offer) must either be communicated to 
the other party or some act must have 
been done when the other party 
expressly or impliedly offered to treat 
asacommunication. * ==. 0Agmiers 

mental assent is insufficient.”’ 

In Benjamin on Sales, section 41, it 
is stated: “A proposer may withdraw 
his offer, so long as it is not accepted, 
* *..*® ‘provided that thesretiacums 
is duly communicated before the offer 
has been accepted.” 

“It may be said, generally, that an 
offer, without more, is an offer in the 
present, to be accepted or refused when 
made. *--* * ‘Until acceptancemme 
may be withdrawn at any time, though 
it be the next instant after the making. 

* 7% But acceptance isime@nma miss 

cient unless notice or knowledge of 

such acceptance be given or had by the 
maker of the offer.” 

“An order given to an agent, who has 
no authority to accept it, but only to 
forward it to his principal for approval, 
is revocable at any time before it is 
accepted by his principal and the accep- 
tance communicated to the offerer.” 
This case was decided as it was because 

the seller didn’t send his confirmation to the 
right party. He sent it to his own salesman 
instead of to the buyer. If he had sent it to 
the buyer, or if the salesman had passed it 
on-to the buyer, naturally the buyer would 
have been bound. Ina great many cases, as 
I have said, the seller doesn’t even send 
notice of his confirmation, or notice that the 
vice-president has signed, etc., etc., to his 
agent. He just considers the order an order 
and gets ready to fill it. 

The buyer must of course cancel before 
the seller confirms. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
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At the Art Museum 


I’m so glad you could come with me, Irma. I 
adore pictures, and I think you'll enjoy them more 
when you go with someone who understands them 
—like me. Some people are so unsympathetic 
about the higher things. I must have food for 
my soul. I always make a point of visiting some 
art museum every two years, no matter where I 
am. 

Let’s begin in this room and just keep going 
until we drop. Look at that statue, darling. Some 
of these artists can get away with murder. I do 
hope they have some things by De Milo—I’ve 
always been so fond of his Venus. He sculps so 
well. 

I have a lovely book at home on nothing but 
sculpting. All the greatest masterpieces in the 
world are in it: The Dying Gladiola; The Apollo 
Belladonna; The Laconic Group; The Medical 
Venus; Apollo and Dahlia and the Flying Dutch- 
man. 

I think this must be the beginners’ room—I 
don’t see anything that looks like a chef douver 
here. Look at those silly little children of Charles 
I. Didn’t French kings wear funny clothes? I 
rather like that portrait of Mrs. Siddons—I think 
I’ve read some of her novels. Oh, do look, Irma! 
Doesn’t this child look just like Maude Nordell’s 
Ferdie? The same hook nose and everything. 

Don’t you feel uplifted, Irma? This must be 
the zodlogical department; just see all the animals 
around. I hate pictures of sheep, don’t you? 
They always look so simple and have such blank 
expressions—just like Cosmo’s sister. They make 
me think of my mother-in-law, too, because she 
always gives us roast lamb with mint sauce every 
time we go there for dinner. 

Look at those Three Gleaners by Millet—I 
could do better than that myself. I suppose any- 
one who has a little pull can get a picture in here. 
You know, really, Irma, I don’t think people are 
painting as well as they used to. 

I haven’t seen anything by Tintorecko or Paul 
Venonica—I used to like their stuff. A bit crude, 
perhaps, but more interesting than those flat-look- 
ing women by Giovanni Bolona. Jo Ge 
Irma, I haven’t noticed anything by Ruskin. 

Oh! I guess I’m confusing him with 
Cervantes. Here’s one by Rousseau—I guess he 
was more of a poet than a painter. I’ve never 
seen anything he did before, but I’ve read most of 
his Blessed Damozel. 

Look at this family group—how they hate each 
other. Some people look so much more like 
animals than human beings, don’t they? Like 
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your brother Will—so like a parrot; I want to 
offer him a cracker every time I look at him. 

Well, I guess I’d better be moving along; we’ve 
seen everything there is to see anyway. I don’t 
see how anyone can take longer than half an hour 
to do any museum in the world—they must have 
dull minds. 

Oh, are you going back to look at those same 
things again? I thought we read all the names 
on them. 

Well, good luck to you—it really takes experi- 
ence to get so you can do a good job in half an 
hour—like me. Good-by.—Kuirry Parsons in The 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Co. aE SE 
Death of Will H. Moses 


The sad news has just reached us that Will H. 
Moses, widely known photographer and art critic, 
died suddenly at his home 726 St. Peter street, 
New Orleans, La., on September 24th. Mr. Moses 
had been in poor health for some weeks and his 
death is ascribed to heart failure. His father and 
grandfather were pioneers way back in the days of 
wood-cuts and daguerreotypes, and Will H. Moses 
had brought it up to the latest developments in 
modern photography. Aside from his portraits, 
he had made many beautiful art studies of the 
old New Orleans. A week before his death he 
had finished a group of these studies for the 
Grunewald Hotel, and they are to be used in deco- 
rating the rooms of the new building. 

Mr. Moses was one of the best art critics in 
the South and his collection of masterpieces is 
considered one of the best in the city. 

All the artists and students of the Vieux Carre 
were friends of Mr. Moses. They all knew him, 
loved him and respected him. For it was known 
that he would give away his last dollar to help 
those in need, and never turned a beggar away 
from his door. He was widely charitable, but 
never ostentatious. And he was genuinely kind. 

Mr. Moses’ work has won many medals and 
awards in expositions, and his collection of 
trophies includes a gold medal from the Paris 
Exposition as well as numerous bronze and silver 
medals from various exhibits in the United States. 
As Mr. Moses had no children, his wife has 
signified her intention of keeping up her husband’s 
work, so that the Moses name may survive as a 
New Orleans photographer. 

He was a native of New Orleans, 52 years old, 
and is survived by his widow, formerly Miss 
Mildred Bender, of Pittsburgh, two sisters and 
two brothers. 

Such great sorrow deeply affects every one of 
us, and our sympathy is extended to his widow. 
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Editorial Notes 


The editor of the Ohio Photo News pub- 
lishes in the October number the following 
just complaint : 


“Up to this time neither Abel’s nor the 
BULLETIN OF PHoTOGRAPHY have published 
anything regarding the P. A. of A. conven- 
tion in Washington that was held in July. 
By the time the photographers see this 
report it will be so late that they will not 
have time to read it, as they will be busy 
with their Christmas work. The time for a 
report of a convention to come out is within 
ten days after the convention is over.” 


We thoroughly agree with the Ohio 
Photo News, but the fault is not with Abel’s 


nor with the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
as up to the present writing not a single 
note of the proceedings has been placed in 
the hands of the two publications. 

We have made several requests for the 
stenographic report but have received no 
information as to the time the copy will be 
released. 

co 

The press photographer, on the whole, 
has a better time than his co-laborer in 
the vineyard of publicity—-the press agent. 
It is up to the latter to get by editors with 
disguised advertising having the semblance 
of a story, and the consequence is the p. a. 
has by no means an ideal time of it, for he 
has to please his employers as well as to 


cheat editors. In nine cases out of ten what 


. the press agent has to offer newspapers is 


of little public interest. Editors, these times, 
are callous and skeptical individuals— 
besides they are well trained to the work 
and are not easily to be beguiled into print- 
ing that which is not worth while. 


w 


But there is always a demand for genuine 
and popular photographic material. The 
newspaper, after all, ts nothing but a big 
department store. It buys in open market 
and sells to the public. And there is keen 
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competition between them. We have seen 
the inner working of newspapers in New 
York, London, Paris, and other large cities. 
The animating principle is the same with 
all of them; get something that the other 
has not got. In other words, competition is 
the soul of trade. 


One of the penalties of success is photo- 
graphic mobbing. If you are “news” and 
you arrive on an ocean liner in New York, 
be sure you will have to face a battery of 
cameras and many newspaper folks, 
anxious, nay forced, to make copy out of 
you. Most public people stand this sort of 
thing good humoredly enough; indeed, from 
observation, they like it. We do (or did) 


for at otimes «in Our scarcerewvemenave 
approached the “celebrity” stage—in a 
modest kind of way, that is. Woe betide 


the photographer who fails to score on 
these occasions. But, as a rule, they do, 
for they are highly expert. It is an inter- 
esting and inviting branch of camera work. 


wt 


The photographic business is not booming 
in Great Britain, it appears, and the profes- 
sionals are discussing some _ concerted 
scheme of advertising. Why doesn’t the 
manufacturer help? He makes money 
enough out of the poor professional and 
the amateur, to be ‘able° to borrowsas leat 
from the book of the American manufac- 
turers who do all in their power to help 
boost photography. “Over there” the reverse 
is the case. Dealer aids are common enough, 
but nobody cares a rap how the profes- 
sional makes out. Generally speaking, it is 
not understood how to boom photography 
with the public. Exploitation is an undis- 
covered art. Even the recently held Pho- 
tographic Fair was a failure from the point 
of view of attendance of the public. Wake 


up, England. a 


Books on photography continue to be 
issued with the same rapidity as in the past, 
so that their usefulness and their popularity 
may be supposed to be as great as they ever 
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were. A complete collection of all the 
books ever offered on the subject would be 
a vast affair and it would necessarily contain 
many repetitions. Few of them become 
classics by the very nature of the subject, 
which is constantly expanding in its appli- 
cations. Of course, the basic optical and 
chemical laws upon which photography 
relies are immutable, but their scientific 
uses are ever being subjected to an infinite 
variety of modifications. Hence the fecund- 
ity of the subject and the number of books. 
Ms . 

Some of the best books on the subject, 
especially those of human interest, are for- 
gotten. And the scientific ones are not 
often referred to—Hunt’s “Researches on 
Light” for example. The temptations 
write about photography is very great. And 
on the whole, it is to be commended. 
Besides us, as we write this paragraph, are 
numerous publications, illustrated, in which 
photography as a theme is treated entertain- 
ingly and instructively. Sometimes we wish 
we could quote extensively from them, but 
space forbids. xe 


Laboratory results are one thing, but those 
obtained in daily life are usually something 
altogether different. We are watching the 
new mammoth Ben Franklin Hotel rising on 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Along comes 
an inventor who avers that great waste 
results from ill-directed motion. He has 
what he terms a scale gauge—a wooden 
frame. He takes photographs of persons 
against this frame and projects them. This 
enables him to study the motions of the 
normal man “not trained in the best way to 
do work to a point of automaticity.” Indica- 
tions and registrations of indecision are 
identical with those of the subnormal. 
Bricklayers of ordinary training have used 
the same methods probably for 7000 years. 
By finding out the best way, as demonstrated 
by the most expert worker, the bricklayer 
can be trained to do more than three times 
as much work with the same effort. We 
should like to see the system employed at the 
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Ben Franklin Hotel or any other large build- 
ing in course of construction. In other 
words, this inventor is for concentration of 
effort, not absent-mindedness, which ill- 
directed motion is in plain language. 
Another way of handling this matter is to 
work your hardest, and you will not need 
scientific assistance of the inventorial kind. 


© 


Modern Methods in Lighting 
Portraits 


A change in the character of illumination 
used in portraiture in the studio has been 
made during the past twenty-five years, so 
that there is a prevailing tendency now to 
use front lighting in preference to the one- 
time almost exclusively employed high side 
lighting. 

The method of lighting to be employed 
to best bring out the characteristics of the 
individual is too often treated too abstractly 
by writers on the subject and when 
exploited practically by demonstrations, it 
seems to the learner to be pretty much a 
case of personal initiative, for the reason 
that the demonstrator does not really 
demonstrate his method, but merely shows 
results. He seems to go about the operation 
in a sort of tentative way, as if feeling after 
a good effect, and the student gets no 
rationale of the process. 

To be sure, the subject is a practical one 
and one beset with many variables, and no 
general formula, therefore, possible. 

It is much easier to state experience and 
give results than to make clear by writing 
about it. | 

Papers on the subject are, of a conse- 
quence, liable to be misleading when the 
writer advocates any particular method of 
illumination for a portrait, because, what 
might be most desirable for one model, 
might be inapplicable to another. 

Quite recently we listened to a demon- 
strator who enthusiastically dilated on the 
supreme value of exclusive front light. We 
were told the old idea that a vivid side light 
is essential to get vitality in the portrait, is 


See) 


superseded by the more expressive method 
of so lighting the sitter that there are no 
blank patches, either of high-light or 
shadow, whereby we get the artistic relief, 
projection and graphic modeling of the flesh, 
seen in all fine portrait heads. 

The proponent of this front lighting con- 
ditioned, of course, the necessity of soft 
light, but soft light is a concomitant for all 
effective photographic portraiture. This, 
however, is not challenging the truth of 
what he says about the possibility of good 
portraiture by judicious use of front light; 
but some caution is needed in manipulation 
with this application of the principal light. 

With the inexperienced, there is danger 
of encountering flatness, especially where 
subdue illumination pertains. 

Front lighting, properly managed, will 
give good effects, no doubt, but never with 
a strong illumination, and, moreover, care 
is needed not to inordinately depress the 
light. 

Hence the risk of failure when such a. 
method is undertaken by one not having 
considerable experience in the management 
of this light. 

Front light, by general acceptance of the 
designation, is understood to be lighting 
directly in front of the model, but we note 
from observation of the work made by this 
so-called front-lighting that use is made of 
the light to illuminate one side of the head 
more intensely than the other, which implies 
that the light is not what used to be called 
front light, but rather a combined front and 
side light. 

In a certain sense the advocates of this 
front lighting are justified in giving it the 
name, inasmuch as all the light used in por- 
traiture is front, but this does not imply that 
it needs must strike the head at right angles ; 
and so, too, the light which is at the side of 
the sitter as well as in advance, is spoken 
of as side light because it derives its essen- 
tial value from being at the side, crossing 
over the face instead of striking it full in 
front; lighting up the salient features which 


thus acquire relief and the so-called vitality, 
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by being defined against the parts which 
escape the direct force of the dominant light 
and are thus cast more or less in shadow. 

True direct light, on the contrary, falls on 
every part of the face with equality, and the 
only indication of form, gradation and mod- 
eling is obtained by the slight recession from 
the light of the retiring parts, so there 1s 
always a tendency to flatness where front 
light dominates. 

You can easily demonstrate the truth of 
this by throwing a flood of light upon a 
globe of not too reflecting surface, directly 
in front. ‘The appearance of. the globe to 
the eye and particularly in the photograph 
is that of a flat disc. In like manner, direct 
front light cast on the face flattens it, but 
the flatness is less noticeable on account of 
the greater irregularities of the face. 

The general experience of the best pho- 
tographers has shown that a high side light, 
at a variable position in advance of the sit- 
ter, is one which is more manageable to 
bring out desired results. 

Of course, no good photographer adheres 
constantly to this method. There must be 
constant deviation from the normal. 

The light must be controlled by indi- 
vidual taste. However, it may be said that 
the best authorities have established that 
such a method of illumination is more with 
the character of the lighting used by emi- 
nent portrait painters. 

There is an interesting book by Howard, 
entitled ‘““The Whole Art of Picture Mak- 
ing,’ published before photography was dis- 
covered, which we shall quote to prove our 
contention that no good effects are possible 
with dominant front lighting. 

But so many nowadays are above follow- 
ing the Old Masters. 

They are a law unto themselves, with the 
inevitable result that their work is purely 
sensational and shows little of the simplicity 
and beauty of the Old Masters. 

Hear what Howard says on the subject: 
“The light never should be directly in front 
of the model or object chosen for pictorial 
representation. 
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“In any flat object this is patent to any- 
one. It presents a mass of equal light all 
over. 

“Tf the object approaches a_ cylindric 
form, like a round tower or a tree, under 
this front light, there will be gradation 
equally from the centre to the two equally 
dark edges. 

“The outline of the two sides of the tower 
and throughout of the tree will be of uni- 
form degree of dark and nearly all pictorial 
effect obliterated.” 

Further on in his chapter on portraiture, 
he says: 

“Tf a head is to be represented, it should 
be treated in a similar manner to a globe, 
and should receive the light on that side 
which will afford the greatest breadth. 

“On what is technically termed a three- 
quarter view of the head, the brightest light 
will be upon the forehead, cheek-bone and 
nose, from whence it should graduate to 
the retiring side and the chin. The brow 
will receive light in proportion to its prom- 
inence, and under it will be perceived a 
shadow strongest between the eye and the 
nose. The light will again glance upon the 
cheek-bone, graduating up to the hollow 
under the eye, and down to form the oval 
of the cheek. A light will run down the 
line of the nose, glance upon the point of the 
upper and the fullness of the under lip, and 
faintly touch the prominent part of the 
chin. 

“The retiring side of the head graduates 
into shadow, slightly relieved by half-lights 
upon the eye, the brightness of which will 
depend, as in the other, upon the promi- 
nence of the eye, or the heaviness of the lip, 
but must not be equal to the light upon the 
Nearestmeyes : 

“Tf a head is seen in front, the same 
assimilation to the effect of a globe should 
be preserved; the principal light being on 
one side of the forehead, cheek and nose, 
and graduating from thence diagonally to 
the other cheek and chin. The treatment of 
the various parts will be nearly the same as 
the view just described, the difference being 
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principally in the outlines of the several 
forms. 

“Faces, so illuminated, are pleasing pic- 
torially because they are presented in the 
aspect under which they are seen in the 
ordinary light of a dwelling room. 

“The main fact to bear in mind in adapta- 
tion of light direction is this: When the 
light coming in from the side is sufficient to 
give vigor as it strikes across the features, 
the front light should be of a character com- 
municating softness. By ‘front,’ I mean 
light in advance, not light directly at right 
angles with the face.” 

It will thus be seen that an eminent 
teacher of art repudiates direct front illu- 
mination as contrary to the practice of the 
best portrait painters; yet a contributor to 
the Professional Photographer asserts, quite 
positively, that “a study of the work of the 
Old Masters and of the best modern por- 
trait painters, shows that the front light is 
the light which they most frequently use.” 
The only painters of any note before the 
nineteenth century who occasionally show 
examples of portraits in this light are 


De Hooch and Gainsborough, but even they — 


only use it for pictures out-of-doors (pliene 
air.) 

Of course, many portrait painters can be 
cited for examples of this style, and for a 
good many other ultra styles which we hope 
have not come to stay—portraits in which 
it is impossible to determine how the model 
was illuminated. 

There are certain rules for illumination 
which permit of wide application and which 
afford the greatest variety, and the pictures 
are true as well as beautiful, therefore 
where is the reason for lawless ventures 
which practically are uncontrollable and 
lead to no definite result? The main fact to 
keep in mind about the direction of light is 
this: When the light which comes from the 
direct side is strong enough to give vigor as 
it strikes across the features, then the front 
light should be soft so as to prevent any 
show of harshness. 

And by the front light is here meant 


o2/ 


more of a high advanced side light; really a 
modified side light. 

The purity of the light is paramount in 
consideration. A portraitist who visually 
perceives the effect the lighting has upon 
the head and who does not trust implicitly 
to any formula, will know how to manipu- 
late his illumination and is not dependent 
upon facilities afforded by a well-appointed 
studio light. 

Something needs to be said, however, on 
the subject of posing or placing the model 
near or far from the light source. 

The brillianey of the light from its direct 
source (the window) is regarded as dimin- 
ishing in the ratio of the square of the dis- 
tance. 

This seems mathematically all right, but 
we must remember that the window itself is 
not actually the source of light; the source 
is the reflected or diffuse light from the sky 
and so the removal of the model a few feet 
toward or from does not make any serious 
difference in the character of the light on 
the head. 

The effect of approach to source of light 
is toward brilliancy. 

The further the model is removed the less 
is the area of sky which reflects its light on 
the model, and the less the contrast pre- 
sented. 

Now the same effect may be had if, 
instead of removing the model near or far, 
we reduce the size of the aperture admitting 
the sky-light by means of curtains or inter- 
position of screens with varied openings. 


% 


Little Louis was a smart boy and very anxious 
to forge ahead in the world. He got a job in 
the local bank. A wealthy uncle met him in the 
street one morning and said: 

“Well, Louis, how are you getting on in busi- 
ness? I s’pose the first thing we know you will 
be president of the bank.” 

“Ves, uncle,” replied the boy, “I’m getting along 
fine. I’m draft clerk already.” 

“What!” exclaimed the uncle. “Draft clerk? 
Why, that’s very surprising, but very good.” 

“Ves, uncle,” replied the lad, “I open and shut 
the windows according to order, and close the 
doors when people leave them open!” 
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Photo by Betty Boyer 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Death of Merle Boyer 


‘All that live must die, passing through 
nature to eternity.’’ True, but when the 
sun sets at noon, the shadows are more 
grievous and night longer, and so our sym- 
pathy is the deeper with those whose dear 
ones are cut off in the prime of life, in the 
midst of a happy career, looking to a 


bright future. 


THE LATE MERLE BOYER 
Photo by Clifford Norton 


We feel with the berieved widow of 
Merle Boyer as if her grief were ours. 

He passed away September 29th, after an 
illness of nine months, suffering from acute 
pneumonia and its complications. 

Mr. Boyer began his studies under 
“Daddy” Lively, and on completion of the 
course, he opened a studio in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and by his excellent business capacity, 
his artistic taste and, particularly, his charm- 
ing personality, he was soon doing a flour- 
ishing business—but then the Messenger 
came—and he answered the summons. 

During his illness, his faithful life com- 
panion courageously carried on his business, 


so that he might renew his work on recovery. 
But this was not to be—and Betty Boyer, 
his helpmeet and co-worker, now announces 
that she will continue the studio at the same 
address. 

We feel confident that Mrs. Boyer will 
achieve success and continue the high stand- 
ard the studio enjoyed. 


co 


Since we last wrote about the eclipse, a 
large number of reproductions of photo- 
graphs taken of it have reached our desk. 
It appears, from a cursory glance at them, 
that the best possible results were obtained, 
although, from the photographic standpoint, 
the greater number were poor. However, 
it is clear a collection of data was obtained, 
and the world, therefore, awaits with some 
interest the deductions of the scientists 
charged with the work of observation and 
photography. At the present moment, how- 
ever, the old earth appears to be jogging on 
in its usual manner. By the way, are not 
some astronomers funny creatures? One of 
them at Los Angeles, recently, showed how 
a change in the orbit of the earth may hap- 
pen once in a million billion years and end 
all life. 
with the present price of coal and Christmas 
Go.on, Professor McMillan, of 


By your name, you are of Scotch 


Oh, well, a man must hold his job 


coming. 
Chicago. 
origin and the last man to be suspected of 


joking. Anyhow, it’s good stuff for news- 
paper headlines. | 


ro 


“Do not procrastinate” is excellent advice; but 
there is one thing we can do today which we 
should always put off until tomorrow—and that 
is, worrying about tomorrow. 


You make your own world. Do not blame 
someone else if you are displeased with it. Just 
begin changing the world by changing your ideas 
regarding it. 


Don’t do what you have to do because it is a 
duty; jolly yourself into doing it because you love 
it. Smile, and come up higher than the duty class 
—the joy class awaits you. 
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Novelty in 


We will assume there is no contradiction 
to the statement that it ‘Pays to Advertise,” 
the question being, what form of advertis- 
ing will reach the most people, carry the 
point and bring results commensurate with 
the expense? ~The selection\).ofsae stoma 
depends to a large extent on the commodity, 
the class of consumers and whether 
National or Local business is at stake. 
Regardless of these points, however, there 
is one feature about any good ad that draws 
attention quicker than anything else and 
that is the feature of Novelty. 

A striking example of this, on a large 
scale, 1s the publicity given a certain make 
sum, in iNew; WY orkenGity, 
through an electric sign. All Americans are 
not so slow to appreciate this form of adver- 
tising as the Englishman who, when 
appraised of the enormous length and 
height of this sign and the use of a million 
(more or less) electric bulbs, remarked, 
“My word, is it not rawther conspicuous ?”’ 

Novelty in a more modern form has been 
presented to several cities this year through 
the medium of sky-writing. The airplane, 
in itself, is no longer a cause for attracting 
special attention, but when said plane, by 
the emission of smoke under the control of 
the pilot, is able to spell out the name of a 
well-known brand of cigarettes, the novelty 
of the form carries the point to the mul- 
titude. 


of chewing 


These two forms are what might be called 
“National.” True, they are purely local as 


Advertising 


far as having any circulation is concerned, 
but the Novelty is there and of such an 
extreme character that it is carried by word- 
of-mouth to all parts of the country. 

How does this apply to the average pho- 
tographer with a limited population from 
which to draw his business? If he can pick 
out the characteristics of the big advertise- 
ments that put them across and then apply 
that same feature to his efforts, he will be 
fairly sure of securing results. There are 
several ways in which the details may be 
worked out, but it all simmers down to a 
“Novelty in Advertising.” Some) fitmas 
make use of devices entirely foreign to their 
business to attract attention ; as for instance, 
the electrical fixture store with a working 
miniature of an auto truck on display, the 
drygoods store operating a radio broad-cast- 
ing equipment. Both have done something 
out of the ordinary, something novel, to 
attract attention and get their names on the 
lips of the populace. 

For window displays, the members of the 
smaller photographic societies would do 
well to pool their photographic relics, both 
equipment and prints, and show them in 
contrast with their modern ways of doing 
business. The public is always interested in 
the development of an Art and will pause 
a moment to pick up the bit of knowledge 
and, incidentally, take in the balance of the 
display. 

For circulating advertising, the photog- 
rapher as an Artist should have a neat card 
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of approved form, with some special dis- 
tinctive characteristic to make it “‘a little bit 
different,” a trifle more attractive, a Novelty 
in its class. It may seem difficult to get 
away from the old style, cut-and-dried 
forms, but it can be done and is being done 
by those who make their advertising pay. 
A small cut or silhouette save many a card 
from being relegated to the waste basket on 
first sight. 

And so it is, whether you advertise 
Nationally or Locally, Novelty is the feature 
that puts an ad across and substantiates the 
statement that “It Pays to Advertise.” 


co 


| Our Legal Department | 


Wear Sit: 

Recently, | made a number of negatives 
of different property belonging to a show 
troupe which was recently organized and 
making their initial showing here, at the 
request of the Manager-Owner, showed him 
proofs, secured his order at an agreed 
price, received his cash deposit, and was 
instructed to send to ““—_———- C. O.. D. 
‘care of General Delivery for the balance 
duc.” 

The pictures followed him from town to 
town for three or four weeks, being for- 
warded at his request by the postmasters 
along his itinerary, each postmaster notify- 
ing me of the forwarding to the next desti- 
nation. I was never informed by the show- 
man as to his intentions, and after writing 
three letters, I finally issued an ultimatum 
meeniaie ss that as his next destination 
would take him across the State line, I 
would attach his property if he did not lift 
at once.” Whereupon, he replied, “do as 
you please.” JI did not wait for him to make 
the next move. I sued before a Justice of 
the Peace for the amount. Defendant 
appealed on the grounds that I had not 
delivered the goods to him, and that he had 
no way of knowing the work would come 
up to the standard set by the proofs, and 
that I did not send on approval. However, 
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the point of approval was not raised in the 
trial, but in his plea for an appeal. 

I did not have to prosecute an appeal, 
however, as he finally decided the next 
week before leaving the State that rather 
than put up an appeal bond covering court 
costs and for twice the amount being sued 
for, that he would let me execute on the 
judgment. 

In other words, he moved his property 
from the county in which suit was brought 
without putting up bond, whereupon, I had 
my judgment docketed in the Circuit Court 
of said county, got a transcript from same 
and docketed in the county to which he 
moved, put up the execution, and sheriff’s 
fees, along with the homestead fee, and 
got my money with all costs added. 

Suppose he had fought the judgment all 
the way through the various courts, what 
relief, if any, would I have had, having 
received the cash deposit? What, if I had 
not received a deposit, and had sent the 
éntire account C)O. Di? Ge bist 


Dear pir: 

I do not exactly understand your inquiry 
of the 14th inst. If your debtor had 
fought the judgment all the way through 
the courts, the relief that you would get 
would of course depend upon his success 
in fighting. Naturally, you would have 
been entitled to recover your money with 
your costs if you could make your case out. 
This is so perfectly obvious that I question 
whether it is what you meant by your ques- 
tion. 

The giving of a deposit would not 
change the status of your case, except to 
make you a little stronger as proving the 
making of the contract in the beginning. 

eae a led 82 
id 


An Irish farmer, waking up in the night, saw 
an apparition at the foot of the bed. He reached 
his hand out for a gun and perforated the ghost 
with a bullet. In the morning he discovered that 
he had made a target of his own shirt. 

“What did you do, then?” inquired a friend. 

“T just knelt down and thanked God,” he said, 
“that I hadn’t been inside it.” 
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Home-Made 


Now that the scenic background has 
almost passed into the limbo of forgotten 
things, it should not be a difficult matter for 
the photographer to provide himself with a 
selection of useful and presentable back- 
grounds for a very small outlay on 
materials, the work being his own in spare 
hours. It is now generally agreed that it 
is most convenient for each background to 
be stretched upon a frame which is sup- 
ported by feet which may run upon castors 
or, what is cheaper, the largest size of the 
polished knobs known as “‘domes of silence,” 
which may be obtained of any iron monger. 
If it be decided to make one’s own frames, 
rough battens, three inches by one, will be 
strong enough. ‘The corners may “be 
mortised or “halved,” and at each angle a 
brace about a foot long should be fixed 
flush with the general surface, these being 
cut from the same ‘sized battens. The feet 
should be triangular, about fifteen inches 
wide at the base and ten inches high, and 
should not be fixed until the background 
has been stretched and painted. 

For most work, eight feet by six feet is 
a convenient size, as this is wide enough for 
one or two figures, and is much easier to 
handle than the usual standard of eight 
feet’ each way. The most convenient 
material is strong unbleached _ sheeting, 
which may be obtained in various widths up 
to three yards. It should be turned over 
the edges of the frame and secured upon 
the one-inch side of the wood with tinned 
tacks, starting in the centre of each side and 
wotking’ to the corners so as to avoid 
creases. This can most conveniently be 
done with the frame lying upon the floor. 
Both sides of the frame should be covered 
with the calico. ‘The next step is to give a 
sizing of starch made as for mounting, but 
rather thinner, the object being to prevent 
the distemper color from being absorbed too 
readily by the material. 

Ordinary size color may be used for the 
final coating, but it will generally be found 
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Backgrounds 


more convenient to purchase one of the 
ready-made mixtures which only require the 
addition of water. The color should be 
applied sparingly with a flat brush, two thin 
coats giving a more even surface than one 
thicker layer. It is rather difficult tomate 
a really black distemper ; what is sold under 
that name dries a dark grey. This is greatly 
improved for photographic work by adding 
a certain proportion of dry Venetian red, 
from the oilshop, to the dry powder, mixing 
it well before adding the water. It should 
be noted that distemper color is much 
lighter when dry than when wet, so that it is 
necessary to coat a piece of brown paper 
with the mixture and’to dry Wt at theses 
before starting on the calico. 

If it be desired to graduate the back- 
ground or to work in a cloud effect the color 
should be made with size and about three 
shades mixed separately, these being 
blended upon a large square of wood and 
worked into each other on the canvas. For 
this class of work the distemper should be 
kept until it smells rather disagreeably, 
when it will be found to work much more 
smoothly. 

Oil color may also be used upon the starch 
substratum and is much easier to work for 
cloud effects, as no allowance has to be made 
for drying. The ordinary tinned paints 
answer well if they are allowed to stand 
for a few days and the supernatant oil 
poured off, the color being thinned down 
with turpentine only. This prevents gloss 
when dry. 

A clean and easy way of making a back- 
ground is to use the wide “art” serges which 
can now be obtained fairly cheap. They 
are usually about fifty-four inches wide, so 
that a join may be necessary. If machine- 
stitched and the seam pressed the join will 
not be visible upon the negative. Dark 
green and red for dark backgrounds and 
blue for a lighter tone are the best colors to 
select. A really black background which 
will give practically clear glass upon the 
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plate is rather difficult to obtain, and so far 
nothing has been found to equal black 
velveteen. Even this reflects some light and 
it is liable to look rather patchy, unless it is 
kept well in shadow. In some studios it has 
been found necessary to add black side and 
top curtains, so that the sitter is in front of 
what is practically a black-lined box. 
Fortunately, this intense blackness is rarely 
wanted, the ordinary materials being dark 
enough with just a suggestion of atmos- 
phere. Serge backgrounds have a very use- 
ful way of lending themselves to temporary 
modification, a little french chalk being 
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dusted on to relieve the figure where neces- 
sary. When no longer needed the chalk is 
easily removed with a clothes brush. It is 
rather important to use french chalk or talc, 
as ordinary chalk or whitening cannot be 
removed so easily. An even’more evanes- 
cent method of obtaining a graduated back- 
ground introduced by M. Adam 
Salomon. It consisted merely of moving a 
white card up and down behind the sitter 
during a part of the exposure; although it 
necessitates the presence of an assistant, this 
simple dodge is worth remembering.—T he 
British Journal of Photography. 


Was 


eehave wbeen. - tar; itrom, the madding 
-crowd’s ignoble strife” taking photographs, 
motion picture and “still,’’ choosing loca- 
tions, and generally getting down to the 
practical work of the thing once more. No 
books have been at hand, and one has had 
to rely upon old man Experience as one’s 
guide. The simple life has been obligatory 
—it is with most of us at these times but, 
oh, what a tonic the invigorating October 
air has been! 

& 

The work is of an interesting character. 
Virtually it is that of making scenic motion 
pictures or, rather, of choosing the most 
suitable views against which a few figures 
are posed. Rivers, mountains, woods, old 
houses, cattle, have been pressed into serv- 
ice, and I have found, with pleasure, that 
one’s knowledge of selection has _ been 
largely availed of. It was Thomas Con- 
stable, the painter, who observed that “a 
picture is seen at a glance.” And it is so in 
nature above all things. 


co 


Perhaps I should go more into details. 
Norman Jefferies, of Philadelphia, is weld- 


LEAVES FROM 


MY NOTE BOOK 


ing the (1) motion picture (2) the poetry 
of ballads and (3) music into a composite, 
the labor of which constitutes a _ great 
delicht. “For “éxamples ne takes a" sone: 
“Home, Sweet Home,” tells the story of it 
in words, takes motion pictures illustrative 
of the action and the sentiment, adds the 
music, and casts the film on the screen of 
the Stanley Theatre. The audience sings 
the song, enjoys the picture, and is thor- 
oughly pleased and satisfied. 


we 


A whole series of songs has been, and is 
being, illustrated by the camera in this way. 
Here are the names of a few: “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” “Swanee River,” “Come 
Back to Erin,” “She Was Bred in Old Ken- 
tucky,’ “The Blue Alsatian Mountains,” 
“Comrades,” “Annie Rooney,’ “The Old 
Log Cabin in the Lane,” “Old Black Joe,” 
“Grandfather’s Clock.” This involves the 
picturization of the song by means of pho- 
tography. 

we 

And it has to be done in three hundred 

feet—words, music, action, so that three 


songs go to a reel. Condensation has to be 
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BEATTIE’S HOLLYWOOD FLOOD-LITE 


Truly the greatest studio light in the world 


Two arcs in series automatically controlled by a 
sturdily-built mechanism that never fails to function 
properly. 

Exposure in one second or in the 100th part of a 
second. The light given, while splendidly diffused, 
is not lacking in the sparkle essential to the produc- 
tion of negatives perfect in gradation quality. The 
Flood raises, lowers, tilts, revolves, and rolls easily 
about the room. 


In this new model—the Maxima—many new feat- 
ures are incorporated, details of which are given in 
the Fall catalog of the Beattie Hottywoop Lites. 
Write for a copy. 


The Maxima is sold direct-to-you, subject to ten days’ 
trial in your studio. Price, $165.00. Beattie’s. Holly- 


The Genuine Beattie Lites are sold only by Beattie, 
Direct -to- You. 


wood Flood-Lite, Standard model, $145.00. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


BEATTIE’S HOLLYWOOD HI-LITE CO. 
6548 Hollywood Blvd. 


Hollywood, California 


forced down to the uttermost power of 
compression. Some of the subjects could 
easily be spun out to thousands of feet; but 
at the Stanley Theatre and at the other 
theatres in America and the rest of the 
world where these pictures are shown, the 
time limit is twelve minutes, and it cannot 


be exceeded. = 


Some of my old photographic readers 
will remember the song slide which was 
popular years ago. You photographed 
figures and groups illustrative of the action 
of popular songs which the audience sang. 
In New York these things had quite a 
vogue, and the work involved a_ large 
volume of photographic operations. How- 
ever, so far as I can discover, the glass song 
slide is dead. What Norman Jefferies does 
is to replace it by the photography of the 
motion picture. I am surprised the idea 
has not been availed of before. 


we 
Many Philadelphia readers, and others 


elsewhere, will be interested to learn that 
this work is being done in the famous Betz- 
wood Studios, Port Kennedy, Pa., once 
controlled by our friend, now gone, Sig- 
Picture taking, developing, 


mund Lubin. 
printing, title making are in progress, so 
that Philadelphia is not entirely off the map 
in respect of motion picture making. The 
staff attentively read The Camera and the 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, and derive 
much knowledge therefrom. 


& 


The plant is photographically very com- 
plete, and I should not be surprised if the 
success of these musical motion picture pho- 
tographs did not lead to its once more being 
as busy as of yore. Quite large numbers of 
Philadelphians appear at times. And when 
one is on locations, attentive crowds gather, 
and the pleasure arises of imparting a 
knowledge of the nature of the work which 
is actually in progress. 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHotTocRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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And maybe the figure of “The Old 
Hand” will be seen on the screen? Who 
knows? It is curious how in one’s life 
experience repeats itself. Forty years ago, 
four thousand miles away, I was taking 
photographs on the country side in chill 
October. Before me then stretched val- 
leys, woods, hills; the leaves were brown, 
the air crisp and invigorating, and I was 
writing my experiences for the benefit of 
others. 
raphy—practical photography—then as I 
am doing now. 

we 

We see our results a few hours after 
they are exposed, and they are judged not 
by theorists, but by hard headed, practical 
men who have little knowledge of scientific 
bewilderment, but who want obviously good 
pnotographic results. For my part, it is 
good once more to get near to nature again 
and practical photographic production. I 
have renewed my youth, although not at the 
price paid by Dr. Faustus to Mephis- 
topheles. And there is the added pleasure 
that some of my “fillum” photographs—I 
took a hand in the making of “Come Back 
to Erin”—may even be seen in the Land 
of Cockayne, 1. e., Lunnon town. 
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‘*OQh, He is a Dreamer ’”’ 
C. H. CLAUDY 

“Oh, he is a dreamer,’ exclaimed the 
photographer, “I have no use for dreamers. 
I must have hard-headed, practical men who 
can do, rather than dream.” 

It is by hard-headed, practical men that 
small businesses are made. It is by dream- 
ers, men with vision, that big things are 
accomplished. Before any hard-headed, 
practical man can accomplish, a dreamer 
must dream. 

Look across the street at that tall office 
building. Light gleams from every win- 
dow. Elevators fly, shuttle-like, from top 
to bottom, carrying the human bees who 
work in that hive. In it a hundred people 
scheme and plan and work and live. It is 


I was talking and teaching photog- . 


Oui. 


solid stone and steel. It is the work of 
hard-headed, practical men. 

But first it was once the dream of a single 
He dreamed each of those windows, 
planned so the light would fall on the work. 
He dreamed of the hundreds who would be 
employed here and dreamed the size of the 
elevators to carry them up and down. He 
walked those halls before the ground was 
ever broken and he saw each tower and gar- 
goyle, each arched doorway and each tas- 
sellated floor. 

Today his dream has been wrought in 
stone and steel and is paying dividends to 
the banker who financed it. All credit to 
that hard-headed building and that practical 
banker. But more credit to the dreamer 
whose dream they made come true. 

Every bridge, railroad, picture, 
story, steamship, book and organization in 
the world was once one man’s dream. The 
greatest credit should go to those whose 
visions have given them the ability to dream 
those dreams which underlie all the world’s 
great work. 

This may sound far from the business of 
This may seem a long cry 


Man. 


song, 


photography. 
from the quotation which heads this article. 
If Daguerre had never dreamed of a por- 
trait which would perpetuate the features 
of loved ones when they were no more, you 
would have perhaps been a portrait painter 
today, producing a single picture a month, 
and able to supply only those who were 
extremely wealthy. 

If you had never dreamed, you would yet 
be employed as an assistant to some other 
man in the first position you ever held in 
this profession. 

There is a practical side to dreaming. 
Dreaming is but planning, and the man who 
never plans never gets ahead. Physical cul- 
ture at home is seldom a success because 
there is in it no contest. The incentive to a 
contest, to a race with another individual, is 
the dream that you will win from better, 
more athletic, higher types of men, one after 
another, until some day the dream of 
supremacy in that particular physical line 
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will be realized. It is not the desire for a 
good, strong body, it is not the desire for 
health which keeps men at athletics. It is 
the dream of winning. 

This 1s true of the photographic profes- 
sion. ‘The man who does his work from 
day to day simply for the money there may 
be in it is never the man who makes the 
huge success. 

To make a big shadow in the photo- 
graphic sun a man must be a dreamer. He 
must dream of the day when his big studio 
will see sitters only by appointment, he must 
dream of the day when the motors of the 
wealthy and the fashionable will be parked 
at the curb outside his place. He must 
dream of a studio of a certain type pro- 
ducing pictures of a certain artistic quality 
which will raise him above price competi- 
tion, and which will make his name on a 
photographic mount mean the same as a 
sterling mark on a piece of silver. 

All these dreams can be made to come 
true. All these plans can be perfected if the 
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photographer has the vision. But no huge 
office building has ever been erected, nor 
any bridge thrown across a raging torrent, 
unless the dreamer first dreamed. 

What is your real ambition in photogra- 
phy? Is it money alone? If so, skip the 
rest of this. The man to whom photogra- 
phy means money alone, can be talked to 
only in terms of dollars and cents, and that 
is quite outside the scope of this particular 
story. 

Perhaps you are a man who aspires to 
head the biggest photographic establishment 
in your particular city. If so, you should 
even now be studying the crawl of the town, 
the real estate values, the location of the 
fashionable part of the city, the tendency of 
fashions in photographs and the advisability 
of locating down stairs. The future big 
business must be dreamed and planned now 
and the present dollar lost sight of in the 
broad vision of the future big business. The 
new employee must be mentally assigned to 
his work in the big scheme, he must be hired 
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or let go in proportion to his ability to fit 
into the new big plans you are making. 
iihese things are «making dreams come 
EPIC: 

Should your aspiration be to make your- 
self the best photographer in your native 
city, the most artistic man in the lot, then 
your dreams will have to be along different 
plans. You must dream along the study of 
art in its broader ideas, you must study the 
Old Masters, you must visit art galleries and 
perhaps even learn the rudiments of char- 
coal drawing and clay modeling. Every 
hour spent in this way will bring closer and 
closer the realization of that dream of artis- 
tic supremacy. 

All of which means that at the end of 
every human endeavor, there must be a goal. 
There can be no race if there is not a finish 
line, there can be no future without a finale. 
Your attainments will only equal your 
dream. No man goes further than his goal, 
no man’s accomplishment ever reaches 
further than his ambition. 


But add to a dream the determination to 
make it come true, and there are few ambi- 
tions which cannot be realized. The man 
who has no dream and no plans for the 
future has no future. He will accomplish 
nothing because he has dreamed nothing. 

Your ambitions are your limitations. 
Your determination to make those dreams 
come true is the thing which brings accom- 
plishment. Let the present pass and mould 
for the future and your ambition to be the 
best or the biggest photographer in your city 
is sure of achievement. 

od 

An Alabama darky, who prided himself on 
being able to play any tune on the banjo after 
he had heard it once, perched himself on the 
side of a hill one Sunday morning and began to 
pick the strings in a workmanlike manner. 

It chanced that the minister came along. Going 
up to Moses, he demanded harshly: “Moses, do 
you know the Ten Commandments?” 

Moses scratched his chin for a moment, and 
then, in an equally harsh voice, said: , 

“Parson, yo’ don’t think yo’ kin beat me, do 


yo’? Jest yo’ whistle the first three or four 
bars; an Vibvhavesactrys atain. 
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Correct illumination 
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success in this work— 
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A complete descriptive folder will be sent 
upon request made on your letter-head. 
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Practical Hints on Composition 


Light and Shade 
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PRICE, $2.00 
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The Commercial Photographer’s 
Credit Problems 
J. K. NOVINS 
How to Avoid the Harmful Collection 
Letter 

“T must have your check by the first of 
the month,” he wrote in desperation. “I 
have a great many bills to meet and they 
must be met quickly. I sincerely hope you 
will help me out in this emergency.” 

This letter accomplished several results. 
Some of those who received this letter sent 
their checks by the first, but they never 
again dealt with the same photographer. 
Others read the letter several’ times, knit 
their brows, looked at their bank accounts, 
and said to themselves, “Looks like this 
fellow is on the rocks. Guess I will hold 
off a little longer. If he flops, I’ll be in so 
tice 

It so happened that -the” latter #Gies 
formed a good proportion. of the trade, and 
they were mean enough to take advantage 
of a situation. A good many of those who 
paid up lost their respect for the man. All 
they could feel was pity for the poor 
fellow. 

This man had made provisions for new 
equipment, he had ordered some new 
apparatus, aimed to hire more help. In 
short, he wanted to have the best equipped 
studio in town. But he found himself 
handicapped by lack of capital. He looked 
through his books and saw enough out- 
standing to cover the new expense. Judge 
for yourself how much better the following 
letter would serve the purpose. The man 
who used the idea said it brought results. 
Here is the-letter hetwrote. 


“Dear Mr. 

“Read this letter through and you will see 
how my proposition will benefit you more 
than it will me. I know you are interested in 
making this a better commercial studio. You 
want better and quicker service, although ° 
many of you say that we give the best service 
of any around these parts. If you will give 
me your cooperation, such as I ask, you will 
make this the best. 

“With a view to increasing service, I have 
arranged for new equipment. This involves 
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OR professional portraiture no paper is too good. 
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STUDIO LAMP 


IMPROVED) 


supplies the full light required for a portrait or com- 
mercial studio, and makes a skylight unnecessary. 


It uses four 1500-watt Mazda bulbs, each controlled 
by separate switch. 
diffusing curtain. 


Light is merged into one unit by 


Was $185.00, now $135.00. By using four 1500-watt 
globes instead of five 1000-watt, and by other improve- 
ments in production, we have lowered the price while 
raising the efficiency. Complete with globes, $167.00. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


1776 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 


considerable expense, but I trusted to the 
good faith of my trade, because I know that 
they would come to my assistance in a matter 
that would eventually benefit them. Unfortu- 
nately, I cannot pay my bills with the good 
faith of my trusted customers. 

“The other day I looked through my books 
and I noticed quite a number of outstanding 
accounts, and I said to myself, ‘Here is some 
reserve! If I could only impress on them 
the need for their cooperation at this time, I 
am sure the new equipment could be paid for 
without any trouble.’ 

“T still maintain that I guessed right. I am 
enclosing statement of your account. I know 
you will favor me with remittance of your 
account. You will help me to maintain and 
increase the best photographic service in the 
City, 


This letter accomplished results, not only 
because it eliminated any suggestion that 
the man “was on the rocks,” or that he was 


compelled to appeal to the pity of his cus- - 


tomers, but because it stressed the good-will 


of the customers, and in addition to that, it 
played on the sense of self-advantage. 

A prominent credit authority has laid 
down three reasons for lost customers as a 
result of wrong collection methods: “Harsh 
or over-conservative credit and collection 
policies; loss of respect through lax credit 
and collection policies; unwillingness to 
trade where account is overdue.” 

In writing your collection letters avoid 
any temptations to try to arouse pity. It is 
certain to result in loss of respect on the 
part of the customer. Among other things 
it lessens the sense of fear, tempting to hold 
off payments. You should also avoid 
anger, which is apt to arouse antagonism, 
and result in delay of payment. Also, elim- 
inate the emotion of contempt from your 
letter. It is certain to result in antagonism 
and unwillingness for further business. 
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Irregularity in sending out statements 
and other reminders often result in delays 
of payment. The best rule to follow is to 
send statements on the first of the month, 
in accordance with the terms of the par- 
ticular account. Collection letters should 
be sent on the tenth of the month to all 
delinquents on the 30-day list, as well as to 
delinquents on the 60-day list. Letters 
should be sent with the same regularity to 
all those on the 90-day list, or longer. 

No matter what form your letter takes, 
whether it is long or short, whether it is 
humorous or serious, it must always con- 
tain certain basic facts. Make note of the 
date the account was due, the correct 
amount, and mention previous correspond- 
ence on the matter. No effort should be 
made to draw the customer into argument. 
On the other hand, there should always be 
an expression of the desire to meet fairly 
any complaints or misunderstanding. 

In preparing this article, the writer 
examined a good many successful collec- 
tion letters used by various establishments, 
and the following brief outline contains the 
gist of the contents common to them: 

The introductory letter plays an impor- 
tant part. It should contain mention of the 
attached itemized monthly statement. Say 
something about the quality of goods and 
service, and express hope that the customer 
had found everything satisfactory. 

Usually there are three requests for pay- 
ment in the form of consecutive monthly 
letters. The first letter starts with the 
statement that the amount may have been 
overlooked. Mention your service. If 
inconvenient to pay full amount at one time, 
pay something on account. 

The second letter refers to the first. 
Express surprise at delay in payment. 
Help close the account, and if there is any- 
thing wrong with the merchandise, please 
notify. 

The third letter is a bit sterner in tone, 
although not too severe. State that you 
have received no response to the two 
previous letters. ‘“We were willing to 
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extend you credit because it would be con- 
venient to you. We expect yourmeerite 
cooperation.” Call for immediate payment 
in full. 

There the collection process does not end. 
Failing to receive answers to those three 
letters, you should write again, demanding 
full and prompt payment, or making part 
payment on a basis to be agreed upon 
between debtor and creditor. State that 
should there be no response to this letter 
within a stated period of time, the account 
will be placed in the hands of an attorney. 

It is advisable, however, to make another 
request to help settle the account by arrang- 
ing for partial payments most convenient to 
the customer. Should the customer write, 
stating his intentions, you are placed in a 
more advantageous position. 

we 


Are Clear Shadows Always 
Desirable? 

When we read the advertisements setting 
forth the virtues and the supreme qualities 
of acertain brand of gelatine plate, we never 
miss the strong pronouncement of one par- 
ticular feature, a feature in which the plate 
is said to excel all others, and that is, in 
expatiation on the clearness of shadows it 
renders. Not only is this considered the 
great desideratum in a film, but the evidence 
of any work done by a particularly recom- 
mended developing agent is in terms of 
clearness of shadow. 

Bearing in mind such laudations, it might 
savor of heresy in the opinion of a skilled 
manipulator to raise the question: “Are 
clear shadows in the negative always desir- 
able?” May it not, conversely, sometimes at 
least, be of advantage from an artistic 
standpoint to have a slight tinge, call it veil 
if you insist, in the parts of the negative 
which are least dense? In the old school of 
photography, in the days of collodion 
régime, veiling was considered a vital defect 
in a negative. The old standard of artistic 
excellence, though decadent, still holds influ- 
ence by its precepts. We may remember, if 
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we call to mind, what was one of the chief 
objections to the introduction of the gela- 
tine plate by the adherents to the old 
method. Old practitioners railed against it 
on the ground that it was impossible to get 
anything approximating the clearness of the 
shadows of a good collodion negative. The 
best work of collodion days, we shall note if 
we turn over the pages of old-time maga- 
zines, was exhibited in depth and clearness 
of shadows. Some of the negatives, judg- 
ing from the prints, must have presented 
clear glass in the parts representing the 
deepest shadows. We must admit that the 
pictures are often attractive just on account 
of their vigor and brilliancy. 

The standard of modern art in its appli- 
cation to photographic portraiture would not 
admit such intensity, or at least greatly 
restrict it. Let us look at the subject with- 
out bias from adherence to any particular 
cult. 
cuted collodion negative. 

We take in hand the best work only. Here 
we find that the clear glass portion repre- 
sents the extreme points of shade which an 
artist on his canvas (black and white) would 
give by the strongest black, the pupil of the 
eye, for instance, or some quite small area 


Let us examine critically a well-exe- 


of dark in the landscape, the gradations 
advancing from this by nice range to the 
highest lights. 
fine collodion negative looks considerable to 


the eye, but on examination of an equally 


The range of gradation in a 


fine gelatine negative we discover a much 
wider range, although not patent at once to 
our vision, this wealth of gradation being 
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masked by the peculiar color of the film 
compared with that of the wet plate. 

Now we must also bear in mind that the 
method of printing employed nowadays is 
materially different from that of yore. The 
tones of the positive processes and the char- 
acter of the surfaces of the prints are such 
as would not have been exactly pleasing 
forty or so years ago. 

Not only are there 
varieties of printing-out papers, but photog- 
raphers must have means for making special 
papers to exploit the peculiar characteristies 
of their methods of printing ; papers which 
adapt readily and promptly to the exigencies 
of the case. The printing method must be 
one more under their immediate control. 
And naturally they must put their negative 
in a condition to best interpret their artistic 
intentions. 

Should they be compelled to employ a 
negative such as was once accounted par- 
excellent, in all probability instead of 
expected brilliancy (supposing they were 
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desirous of that artistic feature) they would 
get only unpleasant harshness in the print. 

Aside from the consideration of the some- 
time desirability of veiled shadows, there 
are times when even from a practical utili- 
tarian standpoint a slight veiling of the 
shadows in the negative may be imperative, 
essential to harmonious results. We may 
call to mind here one case not disputable— 
that is, the bringing out of minutiz or detail 
in the shadows of an interior view. It isa 
common saying with expert practical work- 
ers that a pyro developed negative of an 
interior is far superior to any developed 
with the other reducing agents whose slogan 
is clearness. An examination of a pyro 
developed interior subject, or rather a com- 
parison of it with one developed, say, with 
hydro metol will show why the print from 
the pyro-evolved plate is more harmonious. 
You will notice a slight tinge over the 
shadows of the latter. Now it is this slight 
yellowing of the film which enables the 
negative to translate its virtues to a print. 


KEEP YOUR COPIES OF THE ] 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN A BINDER, handy for reference 


Te only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and se- 


No strings, clamps, springs or locks 


A child can | 


Price $2.00, Postpaid, or $3.50 with a year’s subscription to the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


We will gladly refund your money 1f the Binder is not all that we say it is 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS <3 3 ss 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia | 
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It retards the too quick action of the light 
in these weaker areas. The detail comes out 
slowly and is not burned out while the high 
lights are trying to get the proper intensity. 


we 


Your Prints—What Happens 
to Them? 

When does your interest in prints bear- 

Some professionals 

seem to think that when an order has been 

dispatched “it is ended,’ so far as their 

business 1s concerned. 


ing your name cease? 


It is not. Your name is on each mount 
and wherever the prints go they will be 
looked upon as specimens of your work. 
Much of your success depends on whether 
they advertise you favorably. So it is 
worth while to give some thought to what 
your prints will look like after a few weeks 
of service. 

A thick base print wet-mounted to a 
flexible mount may be flat when you send 
it out—but it will not stay flat long unless 
it is kept under pressure. White mounts 
are very effective while they are white, but 
if you have reason to expect that the prints 
will be left lying about to pick up dust and 
dirt try to persuade your customer to choose 
a more serviceable mount. 

Try to visualize the use your pictures 
will be put to, and if they are likely to see 
hard service make them hardy enough to 
stand it. The way some portraits are 
treated is, admittedly, quite unfair, but the 
public does not inquire the cause of faded, 
spotty prints, or curled and dog-eared 
mounts—the photographer usually gets the 
blame. 

The idea is to sell a frame with every 
portrait you send out. One or two busi- 
nesses have worked on this line with con- 
siderable success, and there can be no doubt 
that a judicious pushing of frames would 
be a very good thing indeed for the whole 
business of portrait photography. 

A neatly framed well-mounted portrait 
is the best advertisement photography can 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots’’ Free 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phone Bryant 6345 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


praeee LNs STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
Eastman Kodak Co.) 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
W. SCHILLER & CO. 


6S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. BELL & CO. 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY See 


New Yor 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Kastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


J. SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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The 
Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 


85 Illustrations 


148 Pages 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy 
Postage 15 cents extra 


Including Price Lists for Commer- 
ctal Work in Two Large Cities 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


A work by a thoroughly com- 
petent and widely experienced 
commercial photographer of the 
highest reputation. 


Every phase of the subject is 
treated with a view for presenta- 
tion of the essentials. The various 
appliances discussed, best meth- 
ods of exposure, illumination and 
graphic presentation to ensure a 
successful outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every 
requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of work of varied 
kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the 
trade photographer but also to the specialist. The application of 
photography is considered in its bearings upon the commercial 
man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and 
the scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different 
kinds of work required. 


SAMPLE PAGES 
1-5th size 
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Frank Y. Chambers, Publisher, Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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have. It attracts people and points out 
how pleasing and lasting a gift a photo- 
graph can be. What a different impres- 
sion is left by a-dusty curled-up portrait 
on the mantel-shelf, or a pile of soiled 
prints stuffed into a drawer! 

Remember that to the public your work 
is your reputation. Where is it? Pushed 
away in a drawer, or neatly displayed on 
the walls of your satisfied clients’ homes? 
—The Professional Photographer. ; 
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Walter Nelson was chosen secretary and treas- 
urer of the Rochester Section, Professional Pho- 
Photographers’ Society of New York, at the 
monthly meeting which was held in the studio of 
L. E. Allen, Rochester, N. Y. 

© 


The organization of the San Joaquin Valley 
Photographers’ Association was perfected at a 
meeting held in the studio of Mrs. Edna Morrison, 
Visalia, Calif., on September 25th. Mrs. Morrison 
was elected secretary and will take the necessary 
steps to make the organization permanent. 

Following the meeting those present, numbering 
fourteen from various valley cities, were enter- 
tained with a Spanish dinner by Mrs. Morrison. 


we 


The Willamette Valley Professional Photog- 
raphers’ Association held its monthly meeting in 
Albany, Oregon, on October 6th, at the studio of 
©... Ee Clifford 

A banquet was held at the St. Frances Hotel, 
after which the members went in a body to the 
Clifford Studio, where the business meeting was 
held, and the program of the evening given. Mrs. 
W. M. Ball, of Corvallis, presided in the absence 
of the President. 

Miss Kathryn Gunnell, of Salem, gave a report 
from the Photographers’ National Convention, 
which was held in Washington, D. C., in July of 
this year. Miss Trullinger, of McMinnville, gave 
a report from the Convention of the Photog- 
raphers of the Pacific Northwest, which was held 
in Victoria, B. C., in August. Mr) Howells 
Corvallis, gave a talk on “Reception-room 
Methods.” 

An exhibit of 33 photographers from the con- 
vention of the P. of P. N. W. was on display and 
was enjoyed by the members. 

The next meeting will be held in McMinnville, 
Oregon, October 27th, at the Trullinger Studio. 


Katuryn L. GUNNELL, Secretary. 
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AS WE HEARD IT | 
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G. V. Emmons has purchased the F. J. Budny 
Studio, Menasha, Wis. 


Claud Baldridge has opened a studio in the 
Cedruco Block, Ceres, Calif. 

em ipert.. formerly of ‘Terre Haute, 
opened a studio in Sullivan, Ind. 


Edgar Rollins, of Columbiana, Ohio, is prepar- 
ing to open a branch studio in Lisbon, Ohio. 


has 


John Arntzen has moved from Montevideo to 
Staples, Minn., where he has purchased a studio. 


The Allemeier Art Company, of Lima, Ohio, 
has opened a branch studio in the Berger Building, 


Sidney, Ohio. 


Walter J. Long is preparing to open a studio in 
Bedford, Ind., which will be installed with the 
latest equipment. 


Blockley has returned to Clarksdale, Miss., and 
is forming plans to open a studio in the old 
Bramlett Building. 


F. C. Benton is erecting a new studio in Oak- 
land City, Ind. The new building will be con- 
structed of brick and will contain every modern 
convenience. 


L. A. McPheeters, who has been running the 
Court Photo Shop, Fort Myers, Florida, for 
several years, has sold his business to A. Weiboldt, 
of East Fort Myers. 


W. F. Chipman, of Norwich, Conn., has sold his 
studio to W. H. Leman, of Cleveland, Ohio, who 
took possession October Ist. Mr. Chipman is 
retiring from business. 


Alfred G. Brummer, a photographer of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has filed a voluntary bankruptcy 
petition giving his liabilities as $1,435, his assets 
as $635 and $350 exempt. 


R. E. Brelsford has repurchased the studio on 
Front street, Marietta, Ohio, from F. E. Grossman 
who has conducted it since April, 1922, when he 
purchased it from Brelsford. 


H. S. Barnard, formerly of Fifth avenue, New 
York City, has purchased the studio of George 
M. Kesslere, 204 E. Jefferson street, Syracuse, 
iesY, Mr Barnard will be assisted by his 
daughter, Miss Roma Barnard. 


OBITUARY 


Mont., 


ay died on 
September 6th from chronic nephritis and heart 


Fred F. Gesecus, of Billings, 
trouble. Aged 56 years. Mr. Gesecus was 
unmarried and is survived by a brother and sister. 


Stuart Garfield Mace, commercial photographer, 
of Denver, Col., died suddenly at his home 4555 
Winona Court, on September 21st. His genial 
disposition and nature to work made him one of 
the most aggressive and competent newspaper 
photographers in the country. Mr. Mace was 42 
years of age and is survived by his widow and one 
son, 
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The Science and Practice of ! 


Photographic Printing 


isd 


304 By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 53 
Pages ae Illustrations 
Department of Printing and 
Bound Finishing, Illinois College of $3.00 
in Cloth Photography Postpaid 


i 

| 

A concise, readable book i 

of practical information, i 

not too technical for the $ 

amateur, yet comprehen- i 

sive enough to be of real 
value to the professional. 

It includes formulas and i 

definite working direc- 
tions for all the more 

common printing proc- i 

esses, together with a | 
clear, scientific explana- 

tion of i 

principles. 

| 
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‘the underlying 


For the photographer 
who wants to know not 


only HOW but WHY. 


ORDER FROM FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square - Philadelphia 
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The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x714 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange 
and Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 
for thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 
Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, mini- 
mum charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. 
Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. 
Additional words, 2 cents each. 

Cash must be sent with order. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

No display allowed. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 
Monday A. M. of the week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


WANTED—A man to act as Demonstrator and 

Salesman—must be thoroughly acquainted with 
the practical all-round use of ‘‘Amidol’’ developer. 
A business proposition and a chance to make real 
money. Salary, expenses and commission to the 
right man. State ideas, age and experience. 
Address Box 1072, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 


HELP WANTED—Young lady for general studio 

work ; experienced in retouching and printing. 
New, modern, ground-floor studio. Good salary 
and permanent position to right person, but must 
be efficient. The Payne Studio, Watkins, N. Y. 


HeLp WANTED—First-class printer, one who is 

more of a pictorial worker than a straight com- 
mercial printer. Lee F. Redman, 5533 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


WANTED—First-class home portrait photographer 

with complete outfit, for Florida. $75 per week 
or 50-50 proposition. Write or wire E. H. Brill, 
Arcade Bldg., Greensboro, N.C. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


PosITION WANTED—By experienced photographer 

and retoucher; would like to work in Chicago 
or within 300 miles. Lynnwood White, (General 
Delivery), Milwaukee, Wis. 


POSITION WanTED—AII- round photographer, 

fifteen years’ experience, desires position. 
Prefer New Jersey or nearby. T. M. Asson, 
New Egypt, N. J. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


WanTED—To purchase studio in Pennsylvania ; 
give full details in first letter. Address Box 1068, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Stup10 For SaLe—Price $3,000; cash $2,000, 

balance monthly ; Southern California, city of 
12,500; growing fast ; only one other studio; 
closest investigation. Don’ t write unless you mean 
business. Box 1070, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 
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WANTED TO Buy Stupio—In Middle Western city 

of 3,000 to 10,000 population; must be good- 
paying business. Give full details in first letter. 
Address Box 1071, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 


For SALE—Studio in town of ten thousand; one 
other studio. Price right. Business good. Box 
244, St. Charles, Missouri. 


OTHER OFFERS OF INTEREST 


For SALE—One Voightlander Heliar, 8x10, 4.5, 
16%-inch focal length lens ; has never been on a 
camera. Imported from Germany by myself. 


Reason for selling, I have two just alike. Price, 
$200. Nelson Studio, Laconia, N. H. 


For SaLteE—Universal Motion Picture Camera, 
with three extra lenses, five extra magazines, 
carrying case and tripod. Three Spectro Twin 
Arc Lamps, 100 feet of stage cable and switch box. 
Pathescope Projector and Screen. Berry-Homer 
Company, 734 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


For SALE—Velostigmat 4.5, 11x 14 portrait lens 

with diffusing adjustment. Two years old and 
not soiled. Only reason for selling, making larger 
prints by projection. Price, $160. J. F. Miller, 
Groton, N. Y 


WANTED TO Buy—Second-hand Banquet Camera, 
7x11, with wide-angle lens. Larsen’s Studio, 
Plainview, Nebraska. 
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LIGHT 42 SHADE 


AND THEIR pegs UNG S 
By M. LUCKIESH 


‘HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 
siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10: tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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THE OLDEST PHOTOGRAPHIC WEEKLY IN AMERICA—Fstablished August, 1907 


BULLETIN#«OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 


IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE “ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER” 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


A, A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


TO ice arte ier es \ Associate Editors 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $2.50. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Subscriptions received by all photographic dealers in the United States and Europe. 
Items of interest upon photographie subjects will be gladly received. 


VoL. XXXII, No. 847 
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Editorial Notes 


A recent issue of The St. Louis Times 
contained a full page of line portraits, to 
the number of thirty-five, of the foremost 
St. Louis photographers. The idea was 
cleverly and decoratively carried out, with 
many attractive captions and supplementary 
sketches introducing the camera in some 
form or another. For instance, Strauss says, 
“It’s my hobby.” The Van Miller’s exhibit 


the slogan, “Babies, Schools, Brides.” 


Sanders makes it clear that he provides 


“Banquet” photos. McCloskey that he 
specializes in photographs for the “adver- 
tiser.” The Gerhard Sisters, Rosch, Conk- 
ling, Hyatt and many other familiar names, 
are in the list, and we recognize their por- 
traits. It is clever advertising and deserves 
to be imitated by other cities. 


Wednesday, October 31, 1923 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Photography, we are glad to note, is to 
have a place at the Texas State Exposition, 
at Austin. All the local photographers are 
taking part in it and prints from various 
centres of the, United States have been 
secured. There is to be a portfolio of thirty 
pictures from the Chicago Camera Club, 
and many other exhibits are to be included. 


The Lone Star State is, therefore, well in 


the movement of progress. We fail to 
understand why more prominence is not 
given to photography in the myriad cele- 
brations constantly taking place in America. 
For instance, Reading, Pa., has just cele- 
brated its 150th Anniversary, but photog- 
raphy, which has securely contributed to 
the progress of this Pennsylvanian city, 
received little, if any, notice. 
we 

“Why are there not more colored photog- 
raphers?” asks a contemporary and then 
adds, “The average white photographer 
does not know how to deal with colored 
skins, and having neither sense of their 
delicate beauty of tone nor the will to learn, 
he makes a horrible botch of portraying 
them.” We read that some colored pho- 
tographers in the south and west are suc- 
cessful. Maybe on the publication of this 
note there will be additions to the ranks. 
Why not? We have many Japanese pho- 
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tographers and some Cubans, possibly 
Chinese. Color of skin should be no barrier 


to labor or art. We think our contemporary 
Crisis does well in drawing attention to the 
matter. x 


We read, with interest and pleasure, that 
the Rotarians of various cities are being 
lectured to on “photography.” C. R. Willis 
is prominent in the propaganda work. He 
talks lucidly and interestingly, and evidently 
has a good knowledge of history and tech- 
nique. The more we have of this sort of 
thing, the better for all concerned. ‘Today, 
the spread of knowledge, although great, is 
not so rapid as it might be. The environ- 
ments of the greater part of the population 
are deplorable, a knowledge of the elevating 
influences of good photography would do 
much to improve matters. For example, 
we are writing this in the midst of a large 
industrial population, far from big cities. 
So far as we can ascertain there is no pho- 
tographer worth while. But there were 
recently (alas!) many saloons. 

rd 

That was clever advertising of the Los 
Angeles store, which recently placed on one 
of its billboards a photograph of one of. its 
$39.75 suits in which a model posed. The 
photograph was approximately nine feet in 
height and was. colored to suit the garment. 
No doubt the unique nature of this advertise- 
ment and its expense justified themselves. 
In advertising, it is the uncommon and 
the unconventional which arrests attention, 
especially in America, the land of surprises. 
There is an insatiable craving for something 
new all the time, and the man who hits upon 
a novel idea in almost anything, is pretty 
sure of quick reward. 

ee 

Lewis Hines, of New York, is truly a 
naturalistic photographer. He takes pic- 
tures of workmen on the job. ‘They are 
declared to be bold, .sincere,, honest 
pictures of men and women at their daily 
tasks. “After looking at them,’ says Hines’ 
most sympathetic critic, “you don’t have 
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to spin any idle and pulpy phrases about the 
the dignity of labor. Reproductions of his 
photographs have been used extensively in 
the Survey Graphic.” We know the char- 
acter and quality of Mr. Hines’ efforts— 
but education has to go much farther before 
they become as popular as they deserve 
to be. 2 


We observe that “slow motion picture 
cameras” which make a bullet a snail, are 
being written about in the newspapers. 
Slow motion pictures have been extant for 
years. Marcy, if we remember aright, 
analyzed motion thirty years ago. Later, 
Boys did the same. In the popular science 
publications, a great deal is printed about 
photography that is neither new, novel, nor 


useful. 2 


We have been privileged to have many 
looks at Uncle Sam’s 600 feet long airship. 
Shortly, we read, such a vessel is to carry 
the mails from New York to London and 
vice versa. It appears to be so steady that 
aerial photography must necessarily become 
more and more practicable. And who 
knows but that from such a vessel, eclipse 
photography in 1941 will be productive of 
more satisfactory results than we have had 
vouchsafed to us in 1923.) AS i Gieiiies 
study of eclipse news in the newspapers 
leaves us in considerable doubt as to what 
is to be the practical outcome of the work 
done in September. 


we 


It all makes attractive reading; some 
imposing sights were seen by a few, and 
some kind of results were obtained, but— 
But, BUT! Much virtue in this little word. 
It has always been our ambition to see 
photography made the helpmeet of man- 
kind, but we are inclined to think, from 
observations made in Europe and other 
parts of the world, that it is often very 
largely instrumental in helping many a 
professor to retain a very soft job. In 
that respect, of course, it does no harm. 
Still, if the sun were never eclipsed, we 
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should not photograph it, should we? And 
the newspapers would be deprived of some 


interesting copy. ae 


“Oh, teach the orphan boy to read and 
teach the orphan girl to sew. Are there 
no beggars at your gate nor any poor about 
your lands?” We often think, we always 
thought, that in improving the lot of people 
on this earth the camera could be more in 
requisition by sociologists and uplifters. 
The heavens can take care of themselves, 
but as Booth, Peabody and others maintain, 
there is a large human wastage on the earth 
to be taken care of, and as a recorder of it, 
photography is at its best. After all, these 
poor wretches have immortal souls, the 


planets have not. 2 


Of course, a study of eclipse phenomena 
and photography throws us into more 
intimate contact with the Creator. But the 
Creator’s noblest work is man and it is the 
man we should study and try to understand 
by means of photography. Mankind is 
susceptible of great improvement. A glance 
at any crowd, especially in industrial 
centres, shows you that. And the more 
mankind is made to understand photog- 
raphy, the more it will automatically become 
desirous of improving itself physically, 
hygienically, mentally, spiritually. 


ro 


The wiring of these eclipse photographs 
is termed by some newspapers the “new 
telephoto process.” This is a misnomer. 
Telephotography, properly so-called, is the 
taking of enlarged photographs at one 
operation in an ordinary camera. ‘The trans- 
mission of photographs by wire has been 
made feasible since the work of Dallmeyer, 
Miethe and others made long distance 
camera photography practicable. 

we 

Snohomish! Ever heard of it? No? 
Of course not. Well, it’s the name of a 
County in Washington in the great North- 
west and scenic pictures were made for 
inclusion in the Seattle Exhibition, of which 
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we have written several times in the BuLLE- 
TIN OF PHoTocGRAPHY of late. There is no 
reason why every nook and corner of rural 
America should not be photographed and 
the prints shown at representative exposi- 
tions. There is, in fact, every reason in 
favor of this being done, because the more 
Americans know of the beauties of their 
country, the more they will appreciate it. 


Exhibitions and competitions help to 
increase that knowledge. 
& 
Professional Copying 
J. C. PRATT 


One of the most remunerative items in 
the work of the commercial photographer 
is that of copying, and even many of the 
larger studios take in as much from copy- 
ing old portraits and other material as they 
do from portraiture. There is an enor- 
mous amount of this work always to be 
done. It requires small outlay in the mat- 
ter of equipment, and when once systema- 
tized as to lighting and exposure, the work 
can be turned out not only well but with 
almost the speed of Kodak finishing. 

Copying can be done satisfactorily with 
daylight, although artificial light is far pref- 
erable, as standardizing exposures is one 
of the principal features insthe matter of 
speed, and daylight is never constant. If 
daylight is employed, however, it should 
be diffused, and should strike as nearly at 
right angles as possible. Where a slanting 
light is used, in the case of the camera being 
parallel with the window or skylight, 
shadows are recorded in the texture of the 
paper, and if it be a portrait, it will require 
considerable retouching in order to avoid a 
mottled appearance. If it is necessary to 
place the camera close to the window, a 
white blotter or other reflector should be 
used to throw the light back over the sub- 
ject being copied. 

For this reason artificial light is prefer- 
able, and the subject should be evenly 
lighted from both sides with shaded reflec- 
tors, such as seen in the photograph (fig. 
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1). The reflectors should point at about 
right angles to the easel, and should be close 
enough together to give the best illumina- 
tion without cutting off any of the plate. 
Sometimes it is necessary to flatten out the 
thing being copied under a sheet of glass, 
and in such cases the lights should be sep- 
arated sufficiently to avoid reflections. 


Fig. 1 


The writer uses three 75-watt white nitro- 
gen-filled bulbs in each reflector, spaced six 
inches apart, which give perfect illumina- 
tion over a 11 x 14 field, this covering about 
everything which one is ordinarily called 
upon to copy. Larger subjects can be cov- 
ered, however, by drawing the reflectors 
considerably back from the easel, the usual 
distance being about from eight to ten 
inches. 

Reflectors of this type, 21 inches long and 
7 inches deep, can be made of galvanized 
iron for about two dollars each. They 
should be painted on the inside with white 
enamel, and most any one can do the wir- 
ing. It is recommended, however, that the 
reflector on the working side of the camera 
be fitted with a switch, for convenience in 
turning it on and off without pulling out the 
wall socket. In this manner the focusing 
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can be done with the lights on one side, and 
the other lights only turned on for the 
exposure, which will materially lessen the 
electric light bill. Some arrangement, such 
as seen in the illustration, should be used so 
that the arms holding the reflectors are 
adjustable, both in the matter of distance 
from the easel and to each side. 

With this outfit, exposures range from 
ten seconds to half a minute, and lights 
working more rapidly would not be desir- 
able. 

DRAWINGS AND PRINTED MATTER 


About the simplest work done in copying 
are black and white line drawings or a page 
of printed matter; that is, 1 One tisesee 
process plate or film, and the appropriate 
developer. By far the best developer for 
this work is the one recommended by East- 
man, and containing caustic soda, as fol- 
lows: 


(A) Potassium metabisulphite 


or Sodium bisulphite ... 34 oz., 32 grains 


Hydrokinone 22.99..5 Gee 34 0Oz., 32 grains 
Potassium bromide ..... 34 Oz., 32 grains 
Water ) 2 atte see ee 32 Gus 

(B) Caustic ‘soda’ (Sodium 
hydroxide) 9.4. vee 1% ozs. 
Water’ «hiss eee eee 32. -OZS: 


Keep in separate bottles and use equal 


parts of each, normal exposures requiring 


from two to three minutes’ development at a 
temperature of 65 degrees F. Remember 
that as far as the negative is concerned, you 
are photographing the white paper and not 
the drawing or printed matter, and that you 
want the shortest exposure which will 
record the background as dense as possible, 
and at the same time leave the drawing or 
print as clear glass. Where the drawing is 
rather faint, or the page somewhat yel- 
lowed with age, excellent results can be 
secured by slightly over-exposing and 
under-developing; and after thoroughly 
washing, intensify the negative. As the 
intensifier works more rapidly on the dense 
portion of the negative, the line portion will 
be little affected. 
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Fig. 2 


DRAWINGS MADE ON GRAY TRACING CLOTH 


If one is called upon to reproduce in 
black and white a drawing made on gray 
tracing cloth, there is no direct-light copy- 
ing machine which will do the work satis- 
factorily, unless one goes to the trouble of 
intensifying the negative, making a print, 
and then re-copying. Even then the results 
are not as satisfactory as where the nega- 
tive is made against the light. ° 

WGestracine cloth can be stretched on a 
window with binding tape, and the camera 
used on a tripod (fig. 2). If a laboratory 
stand is available, the drawing can be placed 
between two pieces of clear glass and 
pointed either at the skylight or at a paral- 
lex reflector diffused with ground-glass. In 
any event, the exposure should be little 
more than a second at stop f16, and the 
resulting negative should be black as ink 
for the background, and clear glass for the 
drawing. 


PORTRAITS 


One of the best all-round developers for 
negatives, and one especially 
adapted for copying portraits, is as follows: 


which is 
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Watet, i a:¢5e et eee 120 ounces 
Metol 1 atu. apace ee 56° grains 
Sulphite: soda, 1, 45. ae es eee OUlices 


Hydroquinone g. a) auer wae 14 oz., 22 grs. 
Carbonate. sodaijarn anes 3% ounces 
Bromide \7a. eee 48 grains 

This solution takes from four to five min- 
utes for proper development in copying, and 
from six to eight minutes for ordinary pho- 
tographs, and works equally well in tray or 
tasix. In tray work, it can be poured back 
into the bottle and used repeatedly for at 
least two months; and in a tank of at least 
three-gallon capacity, such as used with 
5x7 and 8x10 film hangers, it is. prac- 
tically everlasting, provided fresh solution 
is put in occasionally to keep the developer 
at the proper level, and the floating top is 
kept on to prevent oxidization when the 
tank is not in use. The writer has used this 
developer in a tank for as long as eight 
months, and there appeared to be not the 
slightest change, either in the brilliant qual- 
ity of the negatives or in the length of time 
required for development. 

In copying ordinary portraits, the aim 1s 
toward softness, and the writer secures the 
best results with a commercial orthonon 
film, the lens at stop £16, and a short expo- 
sure, which will give a fairly thin, easily 
printable negative. If the portrait 1s in 
sepia, it can be nicely recorded on the ortho- 
non film by doubling the exposure and giv- 
ing the normal amount of development. 

Ordinarily copies are likely to be a little 
more contrasty than the original portrait, 
and it is therefore advisable to print them 
on the best quality portrait paper, such as 
Old Ivory or Artura, and if the very best 
results are to be secured, one should stick 
to the developer recommended by the manu- 
facturers. 

we 


“Gustavus, you don’t seem to like my family at 
all,” pouted the bride. 

“Give me time, my dear. 
be agreeable.” 

“What’s wrong with my family?” 

“Nothing whatever, but I’m a sensitive man, I 
am, and the look of hopeless resignation your peo- 
ple wear whenever I’m around is getting on my 


9 


I’m doing my best to 


nerves 
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Retouching Materials 


I once knew a retoucher whose complete 
outfit consisted of a small piece of blacklead 
pencil, a bottle of home-made medium, a 
second-rate sable, and a chunk of hard 
Indian red water color. The pencil was of 
no particular quality, and the medium was 
merely a mixture of rosin and methylated 
spirit. 

To any other skilled craftsman an outfit 
of this type would be not only useless, but 
ridiculous, yet it is no. uncommon thing to 
come across retouchers working with tools 
little better than those I have described. 
And I must admit that the work done with 
that particular outfit was excellent. But 
having admitted that, I am not going to 
admit that the average retoucher can work 
under the same conditions without the work 
suffering, or that my friend’s work would 
not have been even better had he taken an 
interest in his tool box. 

There are many outside this branch of 
photography who think that a pencil, or a 
pencil and a brush, are the only things used 


in retouching, but retouchers of experience 


know that a very large number of. things 
have their uses. There are so many that 
we might easily divide them into five classes, 
viz., pencils, brushes, knives, paints and 
stains and mediums. 

Unless a retoucher is fortunate enough 
to be restricted to one class of negative on 
one kind of plate or film, no single kind of 
pencil will cover everything with full satis- 
faction.. Two or three grades, say 2B, HB, 
and H, or their equivalents, will nearly 
always be found to repay the extra trouble 
in keeping and sharpening. Before the war 
I do not remember ever seeing anything but 
loose leads in screw-top holders used for 
retouching, but when these became scarce, 
as they did in many places, drawing pencils 
seemed to become common among retouch- 
ers. Of the two, there is little to choose 
except that the pencils are more easily 
broken. ‘Io prevent this I have found a 
stiff paper tube very serviceable. It is made 


by wetting a strip of paper with gum or 
paste and winding it round the pencil until 
a tube is formed. ‘The tube is slipped off 
the pencil and allowed to dry hard before 
being put into use. For some unknown 
reason, leads without wood are not com- 
monly stocked by artists’ sundrymen, or at 
least I have always experienced difficulty in 
obtaining them, and when good pencils can 
be bought in almost any city street there is 
not much inducement to ferret about for the 
uncovered leads. It is possible to strip the 
pencils and transfer the leads to holders, 
but unless one is very skilful this may prove 
a very expensive and irritable process. I 
have tried Venus, Velvet, Royal Sovereign 
and Winsor & Newton’s pencils with every 
satisfaction, my choice being more or less 
for the “Winton” pencil of Winsor & 
Newton. 

There are more than two-ways of sharp- 
ening a retouching lead, but there are only 
two which are really expeditious and satis- 
factory. One is to rub the lead on a solid 
block of glass paper, revolving it at the same 
time so that the grinding is done fairly 
evenly all round. To guard against breaks 
and to hasten the sharpening a finger tip is 
pressed on the lead where it rests on the 
glass paper. The other way, which is 
quicker and cleaner, is to fold a piece of 
glass paper and hold it in the left hand with 
the open edges facing the right hand. ‘The 
pencil or lead, with about two inches of lead 
exposed, is held in the right hand, the lead 
pointing towards the paper. Putting the 
lead into the folded paper it 1s worked in 
and out rapidly and revolved at the same 
time, the result being an extremely fine point 
in a very short time without risk of break- 
age. The glass paper should be fine, and 
the piece large enough to allow the edges to 
be turned back over the finger and thumb. 
This precaution will prevent the lead stab- 
bing one in the case of it slipping from 
between the folded paper when sharpening 
rapidly. Through using too small a piece of 
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glass paper I once had my left thumb 
mottled with points of retouching lead. 
The only brushes known to some young 
photographers are “spotting” brushes. As 
to just what constitutes a spotting brush 
they are not always very certain. The 
brushes sold under this title are invariably 
short-handled sables, similar to those used 
in water-color drawing, and artists’ sables 
are at least as good as anything for this 
work. Unfortunately, sables of any quality 
are rather dear; one can pay as much as 
fifty cents for a single brush of a suitable 
size. Second-quality brushes are cheaper 
and good enough for most purposes. Siber- 
ians, which run about ten cents each, can be 
used for blocking out, except where there is 
very fine detail; and with skill these brushes 
will spot, but for regular work the sable is 
essential. For filling in masses of opaque 
when blocking out large negatives, a camel 
hair mop is very useful, but a common prac- 
tice is to cover such spaces with gummed 
paper which will not rub off or abrade other 
negatives happening to come into contact 
with it. An uncommon type of brush with 
retouchers is the stenciling brush that is 
made for “Florescan” work. With this 
brush, paint put on to the back of a nega- 
tive can be stippled or “scrumbled” into the 
softest of clouds or vignettes. Negatives 
can be built up in this way, and the printer 
saved much “dodging.” Talking about 
brushes, the glass brush also has its uses. 
But this “brush” is more of a knife than a 
brush, being used for local reduction of 
density. ‘Then there is the air-brush, which 
though not like a brush, acts as one. Water 
color or dye can be brushed on the gelatine 
side of a glass negative or on both sides of 
a film. On the back of a glass negative thin 
red varnish can be used if a base of matt 
varnish is first laid on. But varnish messes 
the instrument, and if it is used extra care 
is necessary in cleaning. When air-brush- 
ing a negative, the image should be shielded 
to prevent any spray from reaching it. This 
is necessary unless one is very expert with 
such work. The water color or dye should 
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be fairly strong and the air pressure high to 
get the best results. 

A doubtful point with some spotters is 
the size of brush best suited to their work. 


It might appear at first sight that small 


brushes would necessarily do finer work, but 
this does not always follow. What is essen- 
tial is strength and point, and these are often 
more noticeable in a large brush. But 
individual taste varies. I prefer a No. 2 for 
spotting and Nos. 3 and 8 for blocking out. 
At times I come across a No. 0 which is 
beautiful for delicate work, but it is not 
often. For edging a painted vignette, a No. 
3 stencil brush is about right. Air brushes 
also have their sizes, and here I prefer the 
the No. 2 “Color Spray.” A point about all 
brushes (and pencils, knives, etc.) is the 
thickness of the handle. It seems usual to 
make handles in proportion to the hair, lead, 
or blade carried, instead of to the hand, and 
I find many handles are too thin altogether 
to hold for long without inconvenience if 
not actual cramp. Winding such — thin 
handles with lantern slide binding to 
increase the thickness of the grip results in 
better and easier work. I once knew an 
artist who stuck all his brush handles 
through pierced corks for the same purpose, 
though this would be going to extremes for 
anyone not possessing an obvious fist. 

Some retouchers are very particular about 
their knives. Others seldom or never use 
one, and when they do their pocket-knives 
do duty. As it happens, this is a place 
where the actual instrument is not by any 
means so important as the skill behind it, 
and in the hands of an expert the pocket- 
knife will do better work than a first-class 
special knife in the hands of a novice. ‘The 
Bruce retouching knife is well known, and 
special knives are also made and supplied by 
dealers; but whatever knife is favored, to 
get the best from it it must be kept sharp. 
Not everyone can sharpen a knife to the 
required edge, and it may pay to have one’s 
knife seen to occasionally by a cutler. 
Another factor in knifing is the state of the 
film. It should be bone dry, and a good 
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plan is to warm a negative before attempting 
to knife it. For large patches of reduction 
the glass brush or a dab of metal polish on 
a bit of washleather will prove easier than 
the knife. Another dodge is to rub the 
negative with a mixture of methylated 
spirit, water and borax. A pinch of borax 
in sufficient water to dissolve it is added to 
about three ounces of spirit, this making a 
very effective reducer of dry negatives. It 
can also be used on bromide and gaslight 
prints. The preponderance of spirit in the 
mixture precludes any wetting of the gela- 
tine which would delay further work. 

The tfetoucher’s palette should notibe 
limited to a piece of hard, black water color. 
Lamp black, Indian red and neutral tint are 
all useful, and a china palette to carry them 
is not a luxury. ‘Tube colors are cleaner 
than cakes or pans, as sufficient for the day 
only can be put out fresh each day. Black 
and neutral tint will cover all ordinary 
spotting and vignetting or working up on the 
reverse side, while the Indian red is good 
for very opaque work—such as blocking 
out. The proprietary articles for blocking 
out are too well-known to need mention 
here, though I may refer to one which was 
not primarily intended for the work but is 
nevertheless excellent. It is Process Black. 
Any yellow, orange or red dye can be used 
on a negative, either from a hand brush or 
an air-brush. Red ink is very serviceable 
for one. It should be remembered though, 
that dye is not so easily removed as paint in 
the case of error. When it is necessary to 
remove it a weak bath of sulphuric acid 
will often do the trick. : 

I have tried most of the made up mediums 
on the market and found them all useful. 
They differ in strength and “feel,” but will 
all do the job for which they are intended. 
When a retoucher complains that a medium 
is too strong, or not strong enough, it may 
be that it does not suit his touch and pencil. 
A softer or harder pencil may be all that is 
required. Medium can be made fairly 
easily, but as there are so many kinds of 
rosin about, and so many qualities of turpen- 
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tine and other solvents, formule are not 
very decisive. ‘There is no harm, however, 
in a retoucher experimenting for him or 
her self if a home-made medium is desired. 
Good violin rosin and methylated spirit (or 
better still, rectified spirit) will make a 
workable medium. Or rosin dissolved in a 
mixture of turpentine, kerosene and linseed 
oil, the proportions of which can be varied 
to give differing mediums, always keeping 
the turps in excess of the other constitu- 
ents. Gum sandarac is used sometimes in 
addition to the rosin, but when mixtures 
become complicated the question arises as 
to whether it is not best to buy a ready- 
made medium instead. Varnishes also can 
be bought ready for use, ordinary clear 
varnish being obtainable for warm or cold 
use. It is not so popular in these days of 
cheap work as it was in the past, but it has 
its value, and it is useful) to" be vablewm 
varnish a negative when necessity arrives. 
Matt varnish is very often useful for giving 
a working base on the glass side of a nega- 
tive, and its use does not demand the same 
degree of care and skill required by clear 
varnish. With varnishes I will include 
mucilage, as this has its uses in a similar 
way. For undoing scratches nothing is so 
good as a bath of mucilage. Gelatine solu- 
tion, gum arabic, Seccotine in solution, and 
other clear gums can be used. The muci- 
lage should be poured into a dish, care being 
taken to keep out dust or other foreign 
matter. Bubbles also must be avoided. The 
negative is slid cleanly under the solution, 
and once completely covered it is removed 
as carefully and put to dry in a dust-proof 
place. If cleanly performed, this operation 
will fill in scratches in such a way that the 
negative can be enlarged from by condensed 
light without the scratches being recorded. 
It is rather difficult to avoid bubbles and 
dust, but if the scratches are severe OF 
numerous this method is better than tedious 
and perhaps unsatisfactory spotting. 

In conclusion, although I have numbered 
many retouching implements and materials, 
I have not exhausted the list. But from 
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those | have mentioned I think the enthu- 
silastic retoucher who has not yet reached 
the highest pinnacle of the retouching art 
will be able to select a useful outfit.— 
TuHermit in The British Journal of Pho- 
tography. 
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In my walks abroad I observed a copy of 
Kodakery in a _ Stationer’s window the 
other day, surrounded by numerous leggy 
movie magazines and allied trash. The pity 
of it! ‘The demand for non-instructive, 
ephemeral literature appears to be enor- 
mous. If the money spent upon it were 
devoted to amateur photography, some 
good would be done, whereas it accom- 
plishes none as it is. I wish I saw more 
photographic magazines on bookstalls and 
in windows, and less “light” reading. But 
the wish seems doomed to remain father to 
the thought. 

we 

Hheselendon Salon > or Photography, 
according to my old-time acquaintance, F. 
May Uilney. contains. few.‘stunts2” “i This 
exhibition opened a few weeks ago and is an 
annual “pictorial” expression of photogra- 
phy, existing in harmony with the Royal 
Photographic Society, which is supposedly, 
but erroneously considered less “pictorial.” 
As a matter of fact, they are much of a 
muchness and the wonder to me is that room 
Peround 101 both aiter all these years. I 
recall the founding of the Salon nearly 
thirty years ago, amidst much turmoil. 

rg 


Another dip into illustrated photographic 
magazines, chiefly, of course, The Camera, 
reveals once more the remarkable fact that 
some scenes are photographed again and 
again by succeeding races of photographers. 
Recently I came across views that I photo- 
graphed in the old world between thirty and 
forty years ago. The photographic mind 
runs in grooves, apparently. Washington 
and Niagara Falls will, I suppose, be photo- 
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graphed so long as they and photography 
It is good to dwell on these pleasant 
memories. I am particularly moved to this 
remark by a sight of views in the Constable 
country and elsewhere favorite haunts of 
mine when younger. 
co 
The favorite of fortune, such as I was in 
those days, was too busy writing and talk- 
ing, to make prints, so I have to be content 
now with the vicarious enjoyment of other 
people’s work. I constantly come across the 
latter in out-of-the-way places. So you 
never can tell what pleasures you reserve 
for yourself in maturity by an early associa- 
tion with photography. 


exist. 


we 


1 would like to have Mr. Dooner’s impres- 
sions of his Kuropean photographic trip. In 
the old days, it was a pleasure to me to wel- 
come Americans to London. I enjoyed their 
candor and unconventionality very much. 
As for Madam America in London, “none 
but herselfcan be her sparallel ~ (Shake- 
speare). In the autumn you would think 
the show places of Great Britain had been 
annexed by the United States of America. 
And as long as I can remember, an annual 
wail has gone up about the Americanization 
of London. But things don’t change much. 


co 


Quite enough of the past. Glancing 
through the Philadelphia papers, I discern 
that Sesqui-Centennial prospects are looking 
up. ‘There should be a good photographic 
show in connection with it and I hope there 
will be. Colonel Jackson and Mr. Trigg 
are evidently not to be downed in their 
ambitions. Time is on their side. The 
dread of the situation is the: real estate 
shark, who, to my (unprejudiced) vision, 
is playing Old Harry with the city. I like 
the Napoleonic idea in civic matters. The 
reason Paris is so beautiful is that Napoleon 
III was Caesar. He gave Baron Hauss- 
man dictatorial powers to remake the city. 
And he did. The’ small politician was 
brushed aside and that’s why Paris is Paris. 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Bldg., Washington. D. C. 


Mr. Ernest Kurth, of Belle Plaine, Iowa, 
President ‘of the 1922 class at Winona 
School of Photography, wishes all class- 
mates to take action on the following 
announcement: 


Notice of Election of Officers 
Winona School of Photography, P. A. of A. 
Class-of 1922 

As approved in By-Laws, kindly proceed 
to ballot on the following officers for the 
year 1924: 

President, Vice-President, Sec’y-Treasurer 

I appoint Mr. Wilson Todd, No. 319 
North Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, as Teller. Will you kindly forward 
your ballot to him at once, and thirty days 
from the publication of this notice, he will 
make known through the Association News 
columns, the result of the ballot. 

Changes of address should be reported 
at once as a chain letter is going out which 
will be of importance to all. 


(sir.) HRNES Ts KUR ie 
Class President. 
e 


The following announcement of exami- 
nations to be held by the United States 
Civil Service Commission gives a slight idea 
of where the Government Photographer 
stands in salary relation to the other posi- 
tions mentioned. 

File Clerk, Departmental Service, at $900 
to $1000 a year; Assistant Chemist, Bureau 
of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa., at $1860 a year; 
Radio Operator, Bureau of Agricultural 
Fconomics, Department of Agriculture, at 


$1400 a year; Apprentice Fish Culturist, 
Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Com- 
merce, at $600 a year for duty in the con- 
tinental United States, and $900 a year for 
duty in Alaska; Photographer, wet or dry 
plate, at $1400 to $1800 a year; Assistant 
Photographer, wet or dry plate, at $1100 
to $1400 a year, Department Service. 

Of the above the Photographer is only 
out-ranked by the technically educated 
Assistant Chemist. As none of the sal- 
aries- exceed. $2500 a year) =thewpzmee 
month bonus accompanies most positions. 

The examination announcement for 
Photographer and Assistant Photographer 
(No. 433, obtainable at Civil Service Com- 
mission Headquarters, No. 1724 F Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., or on display in 
all post offices) gives the date of exami- 
nation as November 21st, 1923, and may be 
taken: at about 150 different cities in the 
Union. Grading of papers is given the fol- 
lowing weights— 


Practical Questions —. 7) see 40 
Education ..2.)..9 25.0, 0) rn 30 
Kxperience ~...>...) ..) en 30 

100 


Applications should be properly executed, 
excluding the medical certificate, and filed 
with the Commission at Washington in 
time to arrange for the examination at the 
place selected by the applicant. 

we 

A pretty little thought, applicable to the 
“Be Photographed on Your Birthday” idea, 
was brought out in a flower shop the other 
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Room in which President Coolidge took oath of office, given by his Father on August 3, 1923, 
at 2.47 A.M., at Coolidge Homestead, Plymouth, Vt. 


© Photo by L. F. Brehmer, Rutland, Vt. 


day. A young man stepped in and told 
the clerk he wanted a bouquet for his 
Mother—“Something suitable for a birth- 
day remembrance.” 

“Ah, yes, your Mother’s birthday; how 
old is she?” asked the clerk. 

“Well, she happens to be in her sixty- 
fifth year, but it is not her birthday,” was 
the reply. 

NO re 


“No,” affirmed the young man. “It’s my , 


birthday, for which she deserves my gifts.” 

A beautiful way to look at it, but how 
much more lasting and appreciated would 
have been the photograph of her son. And 
a half-dozen would not necessarily have 
cost six times the price of the quickly fad- 
ing flowers, besides furnishing acceptable 
gifts to five other relatives or friends. 

Call your receptionist’s attention to this 
incident. 


IF YOU WOULD BE YOUNG 


Keep in the sunlight; nothing beautiful or 
sweet grows or ripens in the darkness. 


Avoid fear in all its varied forms of expression; 
it is the greatest enemy of the human race. 


Avoid excesses of all kinds; they are injurious. 
The long life must be a temperate, regular life. 


Don’t live to eat, but eat to live. Many of our 
ills are due to overeating, to eating the wrong 
things, and to irregular eating. 


Don’t allow yourself to think on your birthday 
that you are a year older and so much nearer the 
end. 


Never look on the dark side; take sunny views 
of everything; a sunny thought drives away the 
shadows. 


Be a child; live simply and naturally and keep 
clear of entangling alliances and complications of 
all kinds. 


Cultivate the spirit of contentment; all discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction bring age furrows pre- 
maturely to the face. 


Form a habit of throwing off before going to 
bed at night all cares and anxieties of the day— 
everything which can possibly cause mental wear 
and tear and deprive you of rest. 


The Early Days of 


Our President, Mr. Coolidge, we may 
say, is up against the riddle of the Sphinx, 
presented to our country, and he has a prob- 
lem to solve as difficult of solution, and one 
fraught with as vital consideration as that 
which confronted Oedipus of old; but Mr. 
Coolidge has behind him the moral support 
in the confidence of the American people, 
who appreciate the difficulties involved for 
successful issue. We know, that being a 
man of the people and one with them, 
sprung from the native soil, our interests 
are his own, and so he can be trusted, like 
Lincoln, to carry the country through its 
present crisis. | 

As a man of the people, a descendant of 
the vigorous pioneer-stock of New England 
that shaped our destinies, we Americans 
feel a brotherly interest in all things con- 
nected with his rise from humble surround- 
ings to the highest position in our land. 

And »so it: gives ts ‘pleasire @igmaus 
editorial capacity to be able, through the 
kindness of Mr. L. F. Brehmer, the pho- 
tographer of Rutland, Vt., who lives, as he 
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President Coolidge 


says, so near Plymouth, the childhood home 
of the President, as to account himself a 
neighbor, to give our readers some pictures 
connected with the early career of Mr. 
Coolidge, to see as Mr. Brehmer writes, 
“just how remote from everything of today 
is the Coolidge Farm.” “All there ascisea 
schoolhouse, whose appearance the day I 
visited the place, was just thirteen pupils; 
a small church, one post office and a little 
country store; altogether not more than 
four or five houses, no phone or telegraph 
office. You see the old homestead, the 
room in which his father administered the 
oath of office, lighted by one lamp—no 
electricity.” 

The night President Harding passed 
away, a phone was set up, but after it had 
served its purpose it was removed, as the 
father of Mr. Coolidge does not favor 
phones. 

The panoramic view gives opportunity to 
see just how the farm looks, nested in the 
very heart of the Green Mountainsyseiie 
the epitome of bucolic simplicity. 


First School attended by President Coolidge, Plymouth, Vt. 
Photo by L. F. Brehmer, Rutland, Vt. 
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Birthplace of President Coolidge, Plymouth, Vt. 


The New Broom 


C. H. CLAUDY 


b] 


“A friend of mine,” said the owner of a 
large photographic establishment, “hired a 
new manager who worked wonders in his 
business. He explained that the man was 
a new broom and had swept the establish- 
ment clean. 

“The thought came to me that it would 
be a good idea to come down to my job the 
next morning with the mental attitude that 
I was a new broom, pretending that I was 
a new manager out to make a record and 
that I would look my place over with a new 
vision. I would try to act just as if it 
was my first day on the job and | would 
make all the reforms and put in all the 
systems that I would use if I were a new 
chap who had just gone to work. 

“T did it. I made my survey as though 
I were a stranger. JI went over the place 
from reception room to dark-room and 


Photo by L. F. Brehmer, Rutland, Vt. 


It was‘a sur- 
prise to me how many things I had been 
neglecting and how many reformations I 
was able to make, just pretending I was a 
new broom with the determination to sweep 
clean.” | 

The idea seems so worth while, it is a 
wonder more of us do not take it up and 
use it. 

When a new man comes into a place, he 
invariably cleans out a lot of accumulated 
things which are useless and more or less 
worthless, and makes many changes which 
are obviously needed. Why should not the 
present owner or manager do all these 
things without waiting for the new broom 
to come and clean out? 

To the proprietor, it may only mean busi- 
ness lost to neglect things around the studio. 
To the manager, neglect may mean that the 


made memoranda as I went. 
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new broom that the proprietor thinks of, 
will clean him up with the rest of the worth- 
less trash. 

Enthusiasm is a matter of mental atti- 
tude. Think what a novel experience it 
would be to come down to the place some 
morning with all the enthusiasm of a new 
manager on a new job. Put yourself 
squarely in his place. Up to yesterday you 
were your predecessor, who had failed to 
make good. Today you are in his job, 
with the expectation that you will check up 
on his failure and make good yourself. 

The fellow who held your job yesterday 
is now a man to be criticised, his failures 
studied and his success pushed to the limit. 
Criticise the laxity of that predecessor of 
yours with all the sternness that you would 
employ if it happened to be some other fel- 
low than yourself. 

Just forget that he is a nice fellow. Make 
no excuse for his methods or for his accu- 
mulation of useless things. In the new 
viewpoint, outline a policy for yourself that 
will mesh the wheels of your particular 
business more perfectly so there will be less 
grinding of gears and less friction. 
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If you need a new card index or a new 
desk, order it. If the pictures on the walls 
of the reception room are old and uninter- 
esting, order new frames and have some 
new prints made at once. 

If you feel that the system from sales- 
woman to operator can be better organized, 
attend to it. Do ‘not let Sthewesyeram 
inaugurated by your predecessor influence 
you in any way, but use the best system you 
can think of. 

How about your predecessor’s attitude 
toward his employees? Was it good or 
bad? Was he too familiar or too distant 
with them? If he was too familiar, this 
morning is the time to assume the dignity of 
your position. If. he was too: dignified, 
today is the day to get on better terms with 
the people around you. 

Take a good look at the show-case. You 
have inside information as to how often the 
previous incumbent of your job dressed this 
case and what he put in it. But disabuse 
your mind of all previous information, and 
imagine you never saw that show-case 
before. Do you like it? Would it sell you 
pictures? Does the work it contains truly 
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IF PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE, JULY 4, 1872 


represent your studio? If not well, 
you are a new broom today! 

Stand off in a corner and watch your 
receptionist sell to a customer. As _ pro- 
prietor, you have heard her do it many 
times. As the new manager, you never 
have heard her. Does she do it well? Is 
she tactful? Can she lead the hesitant 
woman from the lower to the higher price 
picture? If not, as the new manager, you 
are impatient to get her a book on selling 
and to make some suggestions by which she 
can make her work pay bigger dividends. 

As proprietor, you are often in your 
operating room. As the new manager, that 
is one of the first places you visit. And 
you look for two things: the appearance of 
the room, and the way it is used. 

A new manager would never countenance 
dust, or dirt, or disorder in an operating 
room. The old background you, as pro- 
prietor, were going to put away, will be put 
away by the new manager. ‘That broken 
chair the proprietor continually forgets, the 
new manager will have mended. That pane 
in the light, mended with adhesive tape, hits 
the new manager right in the eye. Feel 
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lucky, if you do not say, “My, what a care- 
less proprietor I am working for!” 

As for the operator and his methods, the 
new manager will have a keen eye for tech- 
nique, and woe betide him if he doesn’t 
handle himself and his light and his sitter as 
any new broom of a manager thinks he 
should! 

This is all a little game, of course, but 
then, all of life is just a little game and 
every activity in life is a game within a 
game. So be not too dignified to play this 
one, and throw all the junk away; clear out 
the old and let in the new. It pays. 

P, §. ‘There 1s “one thing anesthe: studio 
you don’t throw away. That is this copy 
of the BULLETIN oF PHoTocraPHy. This 
you put in the files, with cross references so 
you can find “new broom” easily, anytime 
you forget your dual role! 

Another thing, don’t wait for the new 
year and its forgotten promises—but do it 


now ! 
e 


The Nervous Guest (asked to sit next. to his 
hostess and opposite the goose): “Am I to sit so 
close to the goose?” (Suddenly feeling this may 
be misunderstood): “Er—I meant the roast one.” 
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Will last for years 
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KEEP YOUR COPIES OF THE 
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IN A BINDER, handy for reference 


HE only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and se- 

| curely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine or a 

complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating same, 

such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or in some 

manner attaching something to it. No strings, clamps, springs or locks 

used. Retains at all times the appearance of a neat and substantially 

bound book and the magazines are just as substantially bound as a 

regularly bound book no matter whether there is only one magazine 
in the Binder or a complete file. 


Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. A child can 
use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined before shipment 
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and guaranteed to be as represented. 


The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY and resemble 
the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 


holding every copy in its proper place. 


We've used these Binders in our own office for the past seven (7) years and say that they 


have proved entirely satisfactory. 


Price $2.00, Postpaid, or $3.50 with a year’s subscription to the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


We will gladly refund your money if the Binder is not all that we say it is 
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“Just Proofs” 


JEANNE SNAZEL 


I work in a modern professional photo- 
graph studio. Said studio turns out high- 
class quality photographs, and_ receives 
high-class quality prices. 

You will notice the above “I work” and 
you can just bet your last dollar that we 
all work, since, to my knowledge, the art 
of making good pictures without work has 
yet to be invented. 

As a matter of fact, you will all have to 
agree with me, that there’s always plenty of 
real work to be done, and no room for the 
shirker or the idler in any studio that’s 
up-to-date and wants to keep up-to-date. I 
have been “working” in this same studio for 
more than eight years, and have yet to see 
the time when any of the staff could either 
crochet, knit, tat, smoke or chew gum to fill 
up the idle moments while waiting for busi- 
ness. “There aren’t any idle moments and 
we don’t wait for business.” It just nat- 


urally comes. So it will to any thrifty, live- 
wire studio that ‘‘works” ‘and advertises, 
and turns out good pictures. 

There is no time to sit around worrying 
about business being slack, and trusting that 
a chance customer may happen in. They 
come We get their order and their 
money, make their sittings, finish their pic- 
tures, working all the time entirely to please 
them, giving them the very best work and 
service we are capable of giving. 

Not one order ever goes out of the studio 
that cannot be conscientiously guaranteed 
by the boss as well as the employees. 

Strange as it may seem to some who read 
this, we get cash in advance in almost every 
case, though we have none of those little 
signs on our walls, so frequently seen in 
photo studios; you know the embarrassing 
little things I have reference to, that say 
“Deposit Required on all Orders,” or some- 
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thing to that effect. It may seem stranger 
still that the studio has been doing business 
for almost fifty years, and the same cus- 
tomers return to us again and again, bring- 
ing their families and friends, which, of 
course, no sane person would do, if their 
previous dealings with us had not been sat- 
isfactory. 

Now this is neither “brag” nor fiction. 
It’s absolute facts. The studio does not 
belong to me, therefore, although I have no 
motive for boasting, I have plenty of reasons 
for “boosting” that I am just a “lowly 
employee” but a very contented fixture. 

Somewhere about in the middle of each 
little picture transaction, it becomes neces- 
sary to make and show certain things called 
“proofs.” 

Perhaps you may think I have taken 
rather a round-about route, but that’s what 
I want to talk about, “just proofs.” 
and varied are the opinions and ideas about 
proofs. All have their good points, and 
their bad points, yet no one system of mak- 
ing and submitting proofs can be success- 
fully carried out in any two studios, or at 
least it would seem so. 

Recently I read an article on proofs (I 
have forgotten where and by whom), but the 
article itself has stayed with me, for to me 
it sounded so very “funny.” Particularly 
so, when I tried to fit the writer’s idea of 
proofs into our studio. ‘The misfit would 
rival Charley Chaplin’s comic costumes. 

The idea was.that all proofs ought to be 
made from retouched negatives, with fancy 
tinted borders, and put into mounts for 
folders. I just forget the different ways 
they were to be further “dolled up,” but 
the theory seemed to be, that proofs ought 
to look exactly as well as finished photos, 
and better if possible, in order to be able 
to bait the customer on to the extravagance 
of ordering more than one position finished. 

It strikes me that the writer would even 
wish the photographer to emboss the proofs 
beautifully, wrap them up in gold paper, and 
tie them with a lover’s knot of pink silk 
ribbon at 99 cents a yard. Maybe one could 
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the scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different 
kinds of work required. 
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considerately furnish a red satin parasol 
with each set of proofs. The customer 
could use it to protect the proofs and keep 
them from fading while making his or her 
selecton. Of course the photographer’s 
profits might suffer to some extent, but that 
seems to be a secondary matter. 

I would ask, just exactly what are proofs? 
“Just proofs,” that’s all. They prove how 
the sitter “took” or whether or not the sitter 
“took” at all. The price we quote per 
dozen, is for photographs, not proofs. No 
person ever pays a cent for proofs. 

Does your tailor sell you a beautifully 
arranged pattern, or a finished suit of 
clothes? Some of my tailor’s and dress- 
maker’s patterns and half finished garments 
are rather sad looking affairs, and when | 
have a “fitting,” I most certainly expect my 
suit or dress is going to look a great deal 
nicer than those crazy looking pieces of 
material slapped together with any old color 
thread, and marked all over with chalk. 

Now I maintain that any up-to-date 
studio can manage to keep fairly busy if at 
work on photographs, without having to fill 
in any gaps by dolling and fussing up proofs 
like so many Sunday School children going 
to a picnic. 

We will suppose that Mrs. Black (a little 
change from Brown, Jones and Smith) 
comes in the studio and has a sitting today, 
and calls tomorrow for her proofs. Don’t 
you think she fully expects that they are 
going to require some altering and fixing 
here and there to make the pictures just 
exactly what she wants them to be? 
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Mrs. Black, like all ladies, fairly exults 
in requesting the photographer to fix that 
little stray hair, soften the little shadow 
under the chin, or eliminate the tiny mole 
over the left eye. 

She may notice a slight wrinkle in her 
sleeve, or want her smile lessened, or per- 
haps all these and other suggestions may be 
made by Mrs. Black. She is very particu- 
lar, and prides herself on being both observ- 
ant and artistic. She is not expecting to 
select from finished pictures, but from 
proofs,.and she anticipates the pleasure of 
dictating to the artist about her own proofs. 
Rob her of this satisfaction and joy of 
exhibiting her own skill in art, and one may 
as well rob her of her money. Every sitter 
must be allowed at least, to “think” they 
know precisely what he or she really wants. 
Our Mrs. Black knows, or thinks she 
knows, just the necessary alterations to 
make her pictures perfect, in her estima- 
tion. . 

She also thinks the art of successfully 
fixing all these things nothing short of 
miraculous, and the retoucher somewhat of 
a wizard of ability. 

She goes away very proud of the fact that 
she has been able to point out these improve- 
ments to her photographer and she feels 
gratified at the nice way in which he took 
it.- She tells hubby that her proofs were 
“just lovely’ but her finished pictures are 
going to be “superb.” She has a perfect 
confidence in herself, and a perfect trust in 
her photographer. 

Now, how would all this be possible if 
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her proofs had been all fussed up in the 
first place? 

Of course, practically everything in this 
world is made up of opinion, and some 
things that seem best in one studio, would 
not be at all advisable in another. Speak- 
ing from my own experience, as well as 
fom what 1 can learn from some of the 
best photographers in both United States 
and Canada, proof retouching, while in 
some cases advisable yet it is not at all 
essential, obtains orders for the extra poses. 
Completely retouching all negatives and 
otherwise dressing up the proofs is simply 
a waste of valuable time. 

True, it would cost but very little to 
pay some person to do this, but having 
known the thing worked out both ways, I 
am quite ready to gamble on it that the 
photographer who shows proofs so per- 
fectly perfect, sells no more extra poses, if 
as many, than the one who proof-retouches 
just a dash here and there, or even not at all. 
“Now whatchuwantabet ?” 


P. O. B. 1076 


The boss tells me that long ago, before 
my time, professional photographers actu- 
ally charged the outrageous sum of fifty 
cents for retouching a cabinet head. He 
says they really and truly did sell an extra 
pose once in a while. I wonder how they 
ever did it, and just how much they had 
to pay their retoucher per negative? Sounds 
fishy to me, but I just naturally have to 
believe the boss, for I’ve always found him 
to be an “honest injun.” 

I speak from my own experience, though, 
when I state that we are not only charging 
but getting $2.00 upward to $4.50 per 
cabinet negative, and we not only sell two, 
but more often three and four poses to a 
large percentage of our customers. And 
listen! We do not proof-retouch at all! 
Neither do we try to make our proofs look 
better than the finished photos are going to 
look. Instead of spending hours and hours 
proof-retouching negatives, mounting and 
tinting proofs, before submitting them, 
most of which may go into the rubbish heap 
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after the preferred choice is made, here’s 
the way we do it. 

The boss is not a bit stingy with his films 
when operating, making enough exposures 
to give the sitter a nice assortment of proofs 
to select from. A printed slip of simple 
explanations is placed in every envelope of 
proofs. The slip states plainly what 
retouching and etching really is, and how 
alterations are made. We do not average 
more than six or eight resittings a year, and 
have no trouble in “baiting” our customers 
on to taking extra poses. 

Our “lures” for extra poses are these—= 
the best service, the best courtesy, and the 
best variety of poses our customer has ever 
before received. 

Haven’t you often observed that the 
higher the price put upon professional sery- 
ice of any kind, the more desirable that 
contain doctor’s, artist's, musician seeom 
any other professional service becomes? 

An undertaker of my acquaintance tells 
this story of a gentleman who lost his wife. 
Being aristocrats, a valuable casket was 
absolutely necessary. The lady’s death 
being caused by small-pox, immediate burial 
was imperative. The undertaker had no 
caskets in stock that he deemed valuable 
enough, yet he wanted to oblige this cus- 
tomer as well as make the sale. His only 
way out of the predicament was to raise the 
prices of all his caskets before the man 
arrived. ‘This made the best casket he had 
in stock a perfectly valuable box, and quite 
nice enough in which to lay away the rich 
man’s dearly beloved wife. The man went 
away feeling he had done the best he could 
for his dear dead, the dear dead voiced no 
objections to her silky bed, and the hitherto 
struggling undertaker smothered his con- 
science in a new Ford Car, “and they all 
were happy ever after.” 7 

i don’t say that the undertaker did right, 
but I ask you in all sincerity, what else 
could he have done? | 

It goes to show that sometimes price does 
make a thing desirable. 

What would you do if you had no 
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samples costly enough, when some rich cus- 
tomer came to you like that? Honor bright, 
now, no hedging; just what would you do? 

But to get back to proofs. If a pho- 
tographer has lots of spare time on his 
hands, and lots of spare money to throw 
about carelessly, it might be nice to get rid 
of both by fussing up discard negatives and 
proofs, but any real busy photographer 
surely will use his brains rather more than 
his hands to obtain orders for extra poses 
from “just proofs.” 
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‘‘Land of the Sky”’ for the next 
Middle Atlantic States 
Convention 

Asheville, N. C., has been chosen for joint 
convention of Middle Atlantic States and 
Southeastern States Association. 

At a board meeting held in Asheville, N. 
C., on October 16th, it was unanimously 
voted to hold the next Convention at Ashe- 
ville, combining the Middle Atlantic States 
and Southeastern Associations. Kenilworth 
Inn, at the Biltmore Station, was chosen 
as the ideal spot of the south, combining 
location, hotel and railroad facilities, con- 
vention requirements, and personal accom- 
modations, with a time of the year which 
seemed most suitable to the great number of 
photographers and manufacturers, May 5th 
to 9th, 1924. 

Asheville needs no introduction, and the 
month of May finds it at its best. Kenil- 
worth Inn, a few minutes from the station, 
with its artistic surroundings and hospitable 
atmosphere, its spacious halls and large bed- 
rooms, is bound to find favor with everyone, 
aside from the appointments it offers for the 
convention. Mr. Higgason and Mr. Brake- 
bill, Presidents of the two Associations, 
succeeded in influencing the hotel manage- 
ment to the extent of securing the entire 
hotel for photographers, and which means 
that the lectures, portraits and commercial 
exhibits, manufacturers’ and dealers’ booths, 
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HELIAR LENSES 
AT SPECIAL PRICES 
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BETTER POSITIONS BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
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Three-Color Work. 
Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. Weassist 
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yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
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PLATINOTY PE —Seria and Black 
PALLADIOTYPE—Warm Black, Cream and White Stock 


SATISTA—Black only. Excellent for water colors 
SEND FOR LISTS 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, 1814 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Professional or Amateur Require. the Best 
Tools Obtainable for Retouching 


CASTELL”? Pencils and Leads 


GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 
ABSOLUTELY FLAWLESS 


A. W. FABER, Inc. - - Newark, N. J. 
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Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection with 
a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
cAsk your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x714 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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entertainment hall and banquet room will 
all be on the main floor. To describe in 
detail this remarkable location for a con- 
vention is unnecessary at this time, but pho- 
tographs, covering the entire plan, will be 
published later. 

Representative members of both Associa- 
tions and from the manufacturers’ bureau 
were present at the meeting, and the board 
reached its final decision only after exhaus- 
tive consideration of every condition. 
Hence, the “Land of the Sky” where one 
may combine pleasure, repose and instruc- 


tion. O. J. TURNER, Secretary. 
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Photographers’ Club of South Dakota 


The Photographers’ Club of South Dakota will 
hold its next meeting at Sioux Falls in February, 
1924, according to the decision reached at the 
conclusion of the second meeting of the club 
held at the Olin Studios, Huron, S. D., on Octo- 
ber 2nd. 

The meeting was addressed by President E. W. 
Wilcox, of Scotland, on business methods and 
ethics, after which H. L. Olin gave a two-hour 
demonstration of work, a resumé of new features 
he picked up at the summer school of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America at Winona Lake, 
Ind. These demonstrations proved most inter- 
esting and beneficial to all members. 

An important feature of the convention was 
the traveling exhibit of the National Association. 
This exhibit is of the best work of the most suc- 
cessful and prominent photographers of the 
United States. 

Twelve new members were taken into the club, 
showing the organization to be growing. The 
Photographers’ Club was formed at Mitchell last 
spring and is headed by E. V. Wilcox, of Scot- 
land, who was elected its first president. 

The date of the January meeting in Sioux 
Falls will be set by the officers of the club some 
time this fall. 
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North Nebraska Photographers’ Club 


A contest between two teams of the convention 
attendants, to ascertain which can produce the 
best photos in a given length of time, was one 
of the interesting features of the third annual 
meeting of the North Nebraska Photographers’ 
Club, which opened in Columbus on October Ist. 
Sessions of the convention were held in the 
basement of C. J. Fennel’s new studio building. 
The first session was devoted to a technical dem- 
onstration of photographers’ materials by Mr. 
Rogers, of the Eastman Kodak Co. 

Following the banquet members of the club 
were divided into two teams. One went to the 
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Fennel Studio and the other to the Priddy Studio, 
where they took a certain number of photographs 
and developed and finished them all in the same 
evening, doing all the work by artificial light. The 
results were then submitted to a committee of 
judges for decision as to the best. Quality work- 
manship was one of the things stressed in the 
convention discussions. 

How to place the financial end of their business 
on a cost-finding basis is a problem which mem- 
bers are keenly interested in. 

Those attending the convention declared that 
photographers were always compelled to quote 
their prices in advance and yet they did not have 
any means of knowing how many sittings or nega- 
tives would be needed or just what the actual cost 
would be until the work was completed. They 
declared that with advanced cost of materials, 
this was becoming a problem of wide importance 
to photographers. 

Conrad Krekeler, of Gothenburg, Nebr., was 
elected president for the coming year. 


we 


Professional Photographers’ Society 
of Michigan 


Photographers from various cities in Michigan 
were guests on October 8th and 9th of J. H. Bru- 
baker at the semi-annual meeting of the Profes- 
sional Photographers’ Society of Michigan. Meet- 
ings were held at the Brubaker home and studio. 

The sessions were entirely informal, comprising 
discussions of technique and business methods. 
‘Monday evening the photographers enjoyed a ban- 
quet at the Pantlind Hotel, at which M. Alten 
gave a critical talk. An exhibition of the work of 
the members was another feature of the meeting. 
The foliowing officers were elected: President, 
Walter Grant, Albion; vice-president, Charles 
Hoppe, Detroit; secretary and treasurer, C. R. 
Osborne, Coldwater. The Society voted to hold 
its next meeting in Flint. 
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Policeman (to prisoner leaving dock, who has 
just been sentenced to six months) : “Excuse me, 
but do you want to let your house ?”—London 
Opinion. 
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SALE 


PORCELAIN-LINED TRAYS 


Every tray first quality. Nota 
second in the lot. 3000 only to 
be sold. It is not possible to 


duplicate this offer when this 
lot is gone. 
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price special 
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THEN WE OFFER A SPECIAL 


32x 42—Heavy Zinc with special finish— 
extra deep with outlet for draining. Hard- 
wood frame—a tray that would cost $25.00 
to $30.00 to build—$12.50 each. 


Any tray returnable at our expense, if unsatisfactory. 


WILLOUGHBY 


110 W. 32nd Street 118 W. 44th Street 
NEW YORK 


PERFECT emulsion, 

coated on clear, trans-— 

parent glass, affords 
the ideal base for negative 
making. 


Every ray of printing light 
finds passage through. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Depot, 159 West 22d Street, New York City 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots’’ Free 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phone Bryant 6345 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


ESL SLES EOE Inc. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
W. SCHILLER & CO. 


6S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. BELL & CO. 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 


24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY 110 West 32d 
Everything Used in Photography 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


J. SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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Edgar Rollins, of Columbiana, has opened a 
branch studio at Lisbon, Ohio. 


Hays Studio, Abbeville, S. C., was completely 
gutted by fire on October 14th. 


B. G. Sigsbee is opening a new studio in 
Heppner, Oregon, and is installing all new equip- 
ment. 


Mitchell Belkin has opened a new photographic 
studio at State and Center streets, Northampton, 
Mass. 


J. A. Brockman has purchased the De Luxe 
Studio from the proprietor, A. M. Eby, of Salem, 
Oregon. 


On October Ist, John Powis assumed sole con- 
trol of the Topley Studio, Sparks street, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 


Fire of unknown origin gutted the Kubota 
Studio, Jacksonville, Ill, on October 4th. Loss 
is partly covered by insurance. 


Mr. Simons has sold the studio he has been 
operating for the past few months in Ligonier, 
Ind., back to Guy Hieber, the former owner. 


Alexander H. Dadmun, for thirty years a com- 
mercial photographer in Boston, Mass.; died on 
October 6th, at his home. He is survived by his 
widow, four sons and three daughters. 


B. W. Post, proprietor of the Rex Photo Studio, 
Peoria, Ill, has opened a new Home Portrait 
Department which will be under the personal 
management of Mrs. B. K. shepherdson, formerly 
of Boston, Mass. 


George Kopman, for the past eleven years pro- 
prietor of the Kopman Studio, Waseca, Mimnn., 
has sold out to Walter Marquardt who has been 
employed here for seven years. Mr. Kopman will 
engage in the motion picture business with his 
brother. 


H. FE. Cox, of Canton, Ohio, has purchased the 
Palmer Studio, Lisbon, Ohio, from Mrs. Gus 
Palmer. Plans are being made to remodel and 
redecorate the studio. Mrs. Palmer, since closing 
the deal, has sailed for France where she will join 
her husband. 


Charles A. Burnham, after 41 years in the same 
photographic studio in Burlington, Vt., and nearly 
50 years as a photographer, retired from business 
on October 2nd. Frank A. Kirk, of Leominster, 
Mass., will succeed Mr. and Mrs. Burnham who 
will move to Montpelier. Possession of the studio 
was given immediately. 


Fred M. Van Campen, owner of the Van 
Campen Studio, Grand Rapids, Mich., for the 
past 15 years, died on October 5th, at his home, 
344 Gladstone Ave. S. E., after eight months of 

ill health, the result of a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. 
Nee Campen was given a Masonic funeral. Many 
of the Masons who knew him through his 40 
years with the order attended. He was 64 years 
of age and is survived by his widow, four daugh- 
ters and one son. 
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Editorial Notes 


Exposure, developing and printing at Los 
Angeles, is supplemented by a great deal 
that is done elsewhere and taken to the 
film capital or near by to be incorporated in 
the local product, with which the world is 
Familiar on the screen, But there is still 
an enormous quantity of film photography 
done in the East. Fort Lee, Wilkes-Barre, 
Long Island City, Brooklyn, Manhattan, 
New Rochelle, being centres of great activ- 
ity. And wherever there is film there is 
also the still photograph—the two of course 
are interdependent. 

, & 

The value of conventions in the “advance- 

ment of photography” is doubted by a 


Wednesday, November 7; 1923 


in an Irish contemporary. Well, if 
ever they give opportunity for the making 
of a few good photographs, they justify 
their The world does not look 
for any startling inventions or discoveries 
to come out of these conventions—inven- 
tions and discoveries are not made that way 
—hbut the social and photographic advan- 
tages are not to be overlooked. Speaking 
for ourselves, life would have been the 
poorer but for many of the conventions that 


writer 


existence. 


we have attended. And our young contem- 
porary will find this out in time, namely, that 
the social side of photography is not to be 
despised. 5 


The popularity of the stereoscope seems 
to be in process of revival if we may judge 
by the amount of attention being given in 
the journals to the subject of stereography. 
As we have pointed out before this, art 
within an art recurs from time to time, the 
fundamental principles form part of the 
structure of photography and will remain 
so while photography is practiced, and that 
of course, will be indefinitely. In fact, 
there is scarcely any branch of photography 
which becomes entirely obsolete, with the 
probable exception of the Daguerreotype, 
which we think has gone out of practical 
use altogether. Nor do we see any likeli- 
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hood of its revival in these days of speed 
and high power shutter work. 
& 


The problem of overcoming the aversion 
to be photographed in a studio is apparently 
as great as ever it was among a certain class 
of men. We read in an interview with 
the latest “fashionable” photographer to 
“arrive” in London, that many of his cele- 
brated clients affect to feel, or profess to 
affect to feel, repugnance to facing the 
camera. Much tact is needed in order to 
handle the situation; the photographer has 
to “wash his hands with invisible soap” and 
do all sorts of things to overcome the 
trouble. We have witnessed these incidents, 
and sometimes we have felt nothing but the 
highest admiration for the success that has 
attended the solution of the difficulty. 


ra 


The “grown ups” who do not appreciate 
photography are few and far between—in 
fact, the older one gets, the more one values 
the records made by the camera. The 
younger generation takes the photograph as 
a matter of course—there are men now liv- 
ing who can recall the vogue of the Daguerre- 
otype and who have therefore been con- 
temporary with the evolution and growth 
of photography. This present writer was 
photographed at the age of two, can recall 
the circumstance (it 1s a very long time ago) 
and ever since has manifested interest in the 
subject, consequently a panorama of photo- 
graphic progress is something pleasant to 
contemplate. 

ee 

We sometimes wonder what the infant of 
today will have before him three score years 
hence in photography. The mind balks at 
speculation, but it is safe to conjecture that 
the changes will be great. We are to have 
newspapers printed by photography accord- 
ing to William Gamble. Color will char- 
acterize our pictures as a matter of course, 
but chiefly photography will enter more 
largely into the scientific sides of life. It 
is making such great inroads, day by day, 
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into all phases of human activity, that it is 
dangerous to assign a limit to its influence 
in the future. 2 


The practical lesson to be deduced from 
these reflections is this, that photography, 
like everything else mundane, is subject to 
the law of change. ‘Those who resist this 
law stand still and are passed in the race 
of life. As we write this, there is before us 
the letter of a one-time authority on bromide 
printing paper when it was _ introduced, 
averring that it was intended wholly and 
solely for black and white pictures and was 
not to be used for anything else. Consider, 
if this dogma had been adhered to, what the 
state of our printing methods would have 
been today! You cannot arrest progress, 
change of taste, and the march of knowl- 
edge. se 


We paid a visit to the Philadelphia Film 
Row the other day. It was an instructive 
experience. There are similar centresmas 
most of the large American cities. The talk 
is not of an esthetic nature—you do not 
hear anything said about photography, 
although the film is essentially photographic. 
No, it is all about shows and the box office 
value of stars, sensations, stunts, paper, per- 
centages. The movie world is a variation 
of the show game—there is nothing artistic 
about it. A “picture” is made, booked, 
shown, and is soon forgotten. Sic transit 
gloria mundi. Your photograph, however, 
remains always to gladden the eye and 
delight others. Yet the “movie” euetue 
basis of the (alleged) third largest Ameri- 
can industry. Curious, is it not? 


we 


“Flying to the Sun with Cameras” is 
another newspaper head line that attracts 
attention. People have got as near to the 
sun as they are ever likely to get. The sun 
is a tolerably long distance from this earth— 
90,000,000 miles or more—the figures are 
usually accepted as sufficiently accurate for 
the purpose, so that nobody is ever likely to 
derive satisfaction from sensational news 
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items about it. For photographers, the 
interest in the matter lies in the physical 
fact that but for the sun they would not be 
able to ply their craft. Nor, for that mat- 
ter, would anybody else. ’Nuf said on 
eclipse stuff for the present. 
cs 

Advice to those who want to act— 
“Dont” is a piece of counsel that might 
profitably be addressed to hundreds of 
thousands of stage struck girls who could 
be better employed in some other kind of 
work. We read of one who visited a pho- 
tographer to have some professional pictures 
taken. ‘He looked me over. ‘Going on the 
Pree said he Well) I suppose by next 
spring you'll be posing for the cloak and 
suit trade.” ‘To an attractive looking girl, 
the latter seems a somewhat more certain 
and remunerative occupation than stage act- 
me But eyou can “tarely persuade the 
ambitious young feminine to the contrary. 

we 


The history of cinematography is being 
sifted out before it is authoritatively writ- 
ten. Mr. Edison is gradually being 
fetaroned ase iis- inventor.’ “We note in 
one of our contemporaries that Le Prince 
in 1890 did pioneer work. Le Prince, how- 
ever, produced no practical results. KE. V. 
Lucas, writing in the New York Times, is 
equally at sea in the matter. None of these 
writers appears able to grasp the fundamen- 
tal dogma that cinematography was not 
“invented” by anybody—it was evolved, 
just in the same manner as ordinary or 
“still” photography. The real story of cine- 
matography has yet to be published. 


2, 


What is the “best” a man can do in pro- 
fessional work? The answer of course is, 
his best. Several professionals, whose 
work we have been studying lately, express 
dissatisfaction with their efforts, which are 
very fine, and say they have not done their 
best. They mean to do better, and so forth. 
Mary Pickford is quoted as saying some- 

thing similar. “Something attempted, some- 
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thing done” is a splendid daily sentiment to 
have, but it is not given to all to let the 
opportunity have full play. Besides, the 
photographer and the actress are limited in 
their fields of endeavor. They can only 
accomplish so much. 


oR 


Is not contentment a wiser state of mind 
than restless ambition? And besides, does 
not one’s work speak for itself? The les- 
sons of the past are worth studying in this 


regard. i 
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Bernhardt talked as Mary Pickford is 
talking and the photographer who had not 
done, but was always going to do, his best, 
was to us a “common object of the sea- 
It seems to us that 1f photograph- 
ers talked less about doing their best, but 
did it, the energy expended in unnecessary 
verbiage would show in their work and the 
results would be just as much appreciated 
by the public. 
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About the Use of Set Rules 


At the beginning of an artist’s or a pho- 
tographer’s course it is well, indeed neces- 
sary, to observe faithfully the rules set down 
for composition. Advancement is really 
only possible in the prescribed lines, and any 
attempt at radical deviation will result only 
in the production of what is bizarre or 
sensational. We do not think that good 
taste at any period of one’s progress 1s 
incompatible with adherence to the estab- 
lished rules of art. The indifferent photog- 
rapher, no matter how much inherent talent 
he may have in matters of taste, will-event- 
ually find that his self-assurance is a“poor 
prop for constant dependence. We owe the 
discovery of the laws governing the exercise 
of taste to men of talent and genius, and they 
are the last to condemn the rules, though 
one might say that genius is a law unto 
itself; but, if genius never obeys the mere 
letter of the law, it shows in its work that it 
is the spirit of law which quickens to great- 
ness of result. Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
aptly said, in his lectures, which are as 
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applicable today as they were more than a 
century ago, that there are certain rules, the 
authority of which, like that of our nurses, 
continues no longer than while we are ina 
state of childhood or pupilage. We may 
call to mind a rule laid down by Da Vinci, 
that in the management of light and shade in 
a picture the light ground is to be opposed 
to the shadow side of the figure, and the 
dark ground to the light side, and we all 
know how well this principle works in our 
ordinary portrait practice, Yet Da’ Vine 
frequently violates this law of simultaneous 
contrast, never to show that he contemned 
the law, but to demonstrate that 1t is not 
well to slavishly abide by it, and that there 
are times when our work may be made more 
effective by violating the law absolutely, 
because this great artist had noticed that, in 
Nature, the combination or association of 
lights with lights and darks with darks pro- 
duced novel and beautiful effects. 

So it would follow that the rules of art 
are not inflexible, but, rather, pliable, and 
that it 1s essential to know the rules, but not 
good exercise to let ourselves be hampered 
in their rigid observance. Why should the 
photographer, any more than the painter, 
be the slaveto method et? us havering 
same privilege of exercising our individ- 
uality, if we go about it in an honest and 
sane way and are not over-zealous to startle 
the observer by something sensational. 

If we are convinced that our composition 
shall be improved by the total disobeying 
of the good and wholesome rules, do not 
fear to follow in the direction of deviation. 
This is not to be construed as a wholesale 
license for violation of the rules of art com- 
position, time-honored and esteemed, no 
encouragement to gratify one’s vanity in 
self-assertion of claim to originality, but as 
a stimulus to good sense and sane judg- 
ment to be independent in your exercise of 
selective ability. There is a picture by 
Wattau of two pretty little girls, sisters it 
would seem, represented side by side. They 
look almost like twins, are even dressed 
alike, and what is more remarkable, painted 
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with the same light and shade; and, to add 
further to the peculiarity of the painting, 
their faces are shown directly right about, 
looking straight at the camera, as we Say. 
Yet few pictures of the kind are more 
charming, more effective, simply because 
the whole thing is real; the natural sim- 
plicity and perfect freedom from all affec- 
tation gives it a peculiar delightful quality, 
which it would not have had if the set rules 
for effective composition had been strictly 
observed. All laws are Nature’s laws, and 
what affects us as beautiful is but the vary- 
ing phases of Nature. 

Art is but selection, and even genius pre- 
supposes the possession of innate perception 
of the beautiful according to Nature’s law. 

Superior intellect first perceives, and we, 
who are less endowed by Nature, are glad 
to see when shown. Our painters and poets 
need not sigh for a return to the art and 
poetry of the past. Nor paint and sing only 
of the heroes and heroines of the bygone 
periods of the imagination, forgetful of 
what our own age presents in the shape of 
heroes or heroines, even though not dressed 
in the costume which age has mellowed with 
the poetic glamour. Let us be awake to the 
beauty, yes, the high pictorial beauty of the 
present. See it in the factory and machine 
shop, in the domestic scenes we witness 
every day of our lives. Let us realize the 
artistic importance of our own day and 


generation. ae 


To Render Paper Fireproof 


Paper is rendered fireproof by saturating it with 
a solution of 


Ammonium Sulphate’ «23-2 eee 8 parts 
Boric. Atid (0. ....25.40 idee ee 3 parts 
Borax. p68 je. % os sos a 2 parts 
Water SN cd i dora e 100 parts 


A solution of sodium tungstate has the same 
effect, but is more expensive. 


we = 
Ink for Writing on Photographs 


(For numbering and marking proofs.) 


Iodide. Potassium 2.2.3.3. e eee 10 parts 
Water “ihc Sct cs oe obs oe ee 30 parts 
lodine .c. siete 2h Set Ai te ae eee 1 part 
Gum = 1 GL eit 5 Se on ee 1 part 
Mix. The lines soon bleach under the strokes 


by conversion of the silver into iodide. 
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Development in Relation to Contrast in the Subject 


The thought must often arise in the minds 
of the older generation of photographers 
that the spread of the modern practice of 
developing with a standard strength of 
developer in dish or tank has tended to 
overshadow the advantages which follow 
from a certain degree of adjustment of the 
developer to the character of the subject. 
We shall never return, I hope, to the days 
when “tinkering” with the developer had 
become a kind of art. On the other hand, 
I am quite sure that we are losing a good 
deal as regards quality of negatives by the 
rigid adherence to a particular strength or 
formula of developer for every kind of 
subject. These considerations apply par- 
ticularly to subjects which include a wide 
range of intensities of light, that is to say, 
subjects which tax the admittedly wonderful 
latitude of the modern dry plate, or even 
exceed it. With such subjects as I have 
in mind—and they occur in various 
branches of photography—the simple fact 
is that if enough exposure is given for 
proper rendering of detail in the shadows, 
the parts of the subject repesenting the 
highest lights are considerably over-exposed, 
and yield excessive density in these parts 
of the negative, with corresponding lack of 
tone in the prints or enlargements. 

Providing that the exposure is full, that 
is sufficient for the shadow detail, a much 
improved quality of negative is readily 
obtainable by comparatively simple means 
of controlling the production of this exces- 
sive density in the high-lights. One such 
means is simply the use of a weaker devel- 
oper, 7. e., the ordinary formula with addi- 
tion of water. Another is some modification 
in the proportion of the developer proper to 
the alkali or accelerator solution. A third 
is the method of beginning development in 
the ordinary, or a somewhat diluted, solu- 
tion, and after a very short time (not much 
longer than is necessary to bring up the 
image), transferring to a dish of plain 


water in which development is allowed to 
proceed slowly, and which may, or may not, 
require supplementing by a return to the 
developer used first for the sake of the 
requisite degree of vigor. 

Perhaps I can best bring the advantage of 
these methods before the reader by first 
attempting what must be quite a rough 
classification of the kinds of subjects for 
which they are suited, and then we can turn 
to the practical ways in which the pyro-soda 
developer can be employed in dealing with 
them. 

SUBJECTS OF CONTRAST 


Although very likely many people are not 
aware of it, the average outdoor view, and 
particularly if it is a fairly open landscape, 
exhibits a relatively small range of contrast. 
I think Hurter and Driffield, Dr. Mees and 
others have published measurements show- 
ing that the highest light, usually the sky, 
in such subjects is only 30 to 40 times the 
intensity of the lient@retlecteds tronietic 
darkest shadows. There is, therefore, not 
much difficulty, even if exposure is not as 
correct as it might be, of making a negative 
which is a correct rendering of the subject. 
On the other hand, the average studio por- 


trait includes a greater range of light-inten- 


sities; still orcater mut: “inclidesmw ite 
draperies; and much greater still if one is 
using lighting of the shadow or Rembrandt 
kind, producing strong high-lights and, at 
the same time, increasing the depth of the 
shadows. Lastly, we come to subjects such 
as architectural interiors in which the illumi- 
nation of windows is probably many hun- 
dreds of times that of many parts of the 
building included in the photograph. 

In all these cases the problem is the same, 
namely, to obtain detail in the shadows and 
yet to prevent the density of the high-light 
portions from blocking up to such a degree 
that difference of tones in these parts 1s lost. 
Hence we get toneless areas of drapery, 
which should be represented by delicate 
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gradations, lack of detail in the windows of 
prints from negatives of architectural 
interiors, and similar defects which are as 
familiar to photographers as anything can 
be. 

For my present purpose I may usefully 
take the average studio portrait ‘as repre- 
senting the first stage along the scale of con- 
trast; the strongly lighted draped bust, as 
a further stage; and the architectural inte- 
rior as the extreme of contrast which is 
likely to be encountered in ordinary work. 
While, as I have said, one cannot arbitrarily 
distinguish between these classes and pre- 
scribe one particular method of development 
for one and another for another, yet a fair 
idea of the advantages of the system will 
be obtained if the reader will “keep these 
three divisions in his mind and think of 
them when putting into practice those 
modifications of the developer which I must 
now try to describe in as definite a way as 
I can. 

THE DEVELOPING SOLUTIONS 


For this work there is nothing better than 
the old stand-by, pyro-soda. For one thing 
the chemicals can be most readily made up 
into concentrated solutions, so that the pro- 
portions of the pyro and the carbonate can 
be altered within the limits of almost any 
degree of dilution or concentration. I give 
the following formule for the three stock 
solutions of pyro, carbonate and bromide. 
They differ from those which figure in most 
of the makers’ instructions chiefly in the 
fact that they are made up with much less 
water than is usually recommended. 


TAD koml VO arnt ves hr, a = ep Loz 
Soda sulphite, cryst. .... 4 ozs. 
Potass. metabisulphite ... 60 grs. 
Wiaterutovd a atee Aen tae 1Osozs: 

B.¥ Soda’ sulphite, cryst: 3). 774 voze: 
Soda carbonate, cryst .... 4 ozs. 
Wraten to. aie > eee ZOUBOZS: 

Cy Potass.a bromides wane 107, 
Water ilove cits yaar eae 10 ozs. 


An average working developer, such as 
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one would use for ordinary outdoor sub- 
jects, is made as follows :— 


Pyro solution ies: ee Zaats 
Carbonate solution B . 4 drs. 
Bromide solution: C 22 aes 4 minims. 
Watéri. ee Ane eee 4 ozs. 


At the ordinary temperature of about 60 
deg. F. this developer will give a negative 
of the average degree of contrast in from 
3 to 4 minutes. ‘There is nothing special 
about it; it is the average pyro soda work- 
ing developer. 


DEVELOPING STUDIO PORTRAITS 


In dealing with subjects of contrast, such 
as that of the average portrait in the studio, 
there is much to be gained, as regards tone 
rendering in the high-lights of the subject, 
by modifying the above working developer 
in two ways, both of the simplest kind. 
The first is simply the addition of 50 per 
cent more water in diluting the stock solu- 
tions A and B. ‘The second is in adding the 
bromide C solution exactly in proportion to 
the bulk of the working developer. A satis- 
factory proportion is 1 minim of the 
bromide 10 per cent per ounce of the work- 
ing developer. Thus, with these two altera- 
tions, the formula for the working devel- 
oper stands :— 


Pyro solution Alea Z dre. 
Carbonate solution B .... 4 drs. 
Bromidesoltitions © eee 6 minims. 
Water $.2)4) 2a eo 6 Ozs. 


Development is naturally a little slower in 
this weaker solution, but at the average 
temperature of 60 deg. F. a time of develop- 
ment of 4 to 5 minutes will yield a negative 
of good gradation in the high-lights for the 
purposes of printing or enlarging on 
development papers. If printing is to be done 
on one or other of the daylight processes, 
P.O.P.,; carbon, or platinum, a little "more 
time may be given without harm for the 
sake of the somewhat greater vigor in the 
contrasts of the negative, which is neces- 
sary for these processes. 
(Continued on page 595) 
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ANOTHER METHOD FOR PORTRAITS OF EXTRA 
CONTRAST 


While the developer recommended above 
serves quite satisfactorily for subjects of 
the moderate contrast which I have tried 
to define, portraits which are taken under 
strong lighting or, from their essential char- 
acter, exhibit a wider range of tones, are 
much better dealt with by a very simple 
modification of the ordinary procedure, 
which we may call the “water bath” method. 
The plate is first placed in the working 
developer of the ordinary strength, namely, 
that given above for outdoor subjects. It is 
carefully watched for the first sign of the 
image.. As soon as it is seen that the out- 
lines of the image are plainly visible and that 
development to a low grey density is taking 
place in the high-light portions of the sub- 
jects, the plate is at once removed from the 
developer to a dish of plain water. The 
time in the ordinary developer will vary 
with different brands of emulsion, but with 
none will it probably exceed half a minute. 
As soon as the plate is in the water bath the 
dish is rocked for a few moments, simply to 
remove developer clinging to the emulsion 
mlm, is covered with a piece of card and 
left to itself for, say, 5 minutes. At the end 
of this time, on taking a look at the negative, 
it will generally be found that all the detail 
in both high-hghts and shadows has come 
up in a very satisfactory manner, without— 
and this is the important point—the density 
of the high-lights being excessive. With 


some plates 5 minutes in the water bath may 


be long enough for securing printing 
density, but if this is not the case, the only 
thing which requires to be done is to return 
- the plate to the first developer and keep it 
there for from % to 1 minute according to 
the degree of vigor required. On the other 
hand, if detail is still lacking in the negative 
at the end of 5 minutes in the water bath a 
longer time may be given in the latter. 
The principle of this method is very 
simple. During the short immersion in the 
first developer the film becomes saturated 
throughout its substance with the working 


5u5 
solution. In the water bath only so much 
developer is in contact with the emulsion; 
not enough to produce the excessive deposit 
in the high-lights, yet still sufficient for con- 
tinuing the development of detail in the 
shadow portions. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INTERIOR SUBJECTS 


When we come to the violent extremes of 
contrast presented by architectural interiors, 
views of ordinary rooms which include 
windows, and similar difficult subjects, the 
change which with great advantage may be 
made in the working developer is the 
increase of the pyro solution and decrease of 
the carbonate, the bromide being maintained 
at the proportion already recommended of 
| minim C solution per ounce of working 
developer. A formula for a working devel- 
oper on these lines is :— 

Pyro Solution ar ee 
Carbonate solationgin a. seme ledi: 
3romide solution C 


Water 


ee (eke hee 


6 ozs. 


e 8 8 6 6 6 Ce fe 6 le ee fle 8 ee 


This developer is weak in two respects. 
The proportion of carbonate is greatly 
reduced, and the additional water, in com- 
parison with the ordinary formula, amounts 
to 50 per cent. Hence development takes 
place very slowly: I should say that 20 
minutes at 60 deg. F. is about an average 
time. But in a long experience of this par- 
ticular way of using the pyro-soda developer 

am convinced that the additional time 
spent on development is fully repaid in the 
wonderful degree of gradation in the high- 
lights, coupled with fullness of detail in the 
shadows. Moreover, I am inclined to think 
that by developing in this way halation is 
avoided to a very marked degree. The slow 
action of the developer may have something 
to do with this, and so also may the very 
fine grain of the silver deposit, which is 
quite characteristic of this slowness of 
development. ‘Those who may be interested 
in making a trial of the process will, I am 
sure, soon discover that it has very positive 
advantages in dealing with these difficult 
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subjects. [I don’t pretend to understand 
why this should be so, but I know there is 
something distinctive in this process of 
development, for the gelatine film, after 
drying, has a somewhat polished appear- 
ance, quite different from that of negatives 
which have been quickly developed in the 
ordinary way or more slowly by an ordinary 
but diluted developer in a tank—GraHAM 
M. Nico, in The British Journal of Photog- 
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Price 
C. H. CLAUDY 

If every photographer in your town 
should suddenly decide to make his muini- 
mum price of photographs twenty-five 
dollars a dozen and you alone put your price 
at fifteen dollars a dozen, would you get all 
the business in your town? 

Are the people in your town good enough 
business people to flock at once to the man 
who will turn out. photographs at almost 
half the price other people charge? 

The answer to the first question is that 
you would not get all the business and the 
answer to the second question is that the 
people would not all flock to your studio. 

The chances are that most photographic 
customers would, at once, begin to ask 
themselves: “What is wrong with these 
pictures that they can be sold for so much 
less than all the other people are charging? 
Why is it that this fellow cannot get the 
same price that other photographers get 
for their work? Is he so poor that he can- 
not get normal prices? Is the material he 
uses so poor that he can afford to do his 
work for almost half price?” Asking these 
questions would put an end to the argu- 
ment, with the conclusion on the part of the 
customer that “something must be wrong,” 
and a decision not to take a chance. 

There is no business theory more falla- 
cious than that the man who asks the least 
money is the man who gets the most busi- 
ness. This theory does not even apply to 
the coal man, let alone the professional man 
like the photographer. 
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Every one knows that the cheapest doctor 
in town is the poorest one. If he were not 
the poorest doctor in town, he would get 
proper prices for his work. Not many 
people place their health in the hands of 
such a man. The cheapest lawyer in town 
is also the poorest lawyer in town. Only 
the poorest people who cannot afford a 
better man, will place their affairs in his 
custody. 

What applies to lawyers and to doctors, 
applies with equal force to all professions. 
The photographer who cuts his prices below 
the normal price that other people get for 
the same work, merely rouses a doubt as to 
his ability in the minds of possible cus- 
tomers. 

Those who look for something cheap can 
always find it, but the cheap price always 
impresses with cheap value. The bitterness 
of the low quality lingers long after the 
sweetness of low price has faded. The man 
who buys a cheap article, feels it necessary 
to explain and apologize. The photog- 
rapher who has apologetic customers is in 
a bad way. 

The man who pays a high price is a boast- 
ing customer. He says his pictures cost 
him a lot of money and is sure to justify his 
personal pride over his ability to pay high 
prices by telling what a wonderful artist 
this particular photographer is. 

Tom Drier tells the story of a pastor at a 
church picnic, where two boys sold lemon- 
ade, one on either side of the entrance gate. 

Going up to the first youngster, the pastor 
said, “Well, my little man, how much do 
you charge for lemonade?” 

“Five cents a glass,” replied George. 

‘And how much do you charge?” he 
asked turning to Harry who was running 
the opposition lemonade stand. 

“Two cents a glass,” replied Harry. 

The pastor frowned upon George as he 
would frown upon any profiteer and then 
said to Harry, “I will try a glass of yours, 
my boy.” 

‘He drained the glass and smacked his 
lips. “That’s good, I will have another 
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glass.” He smiled when he thought of the 
fact that he was getting two glasses for less 
than the price of one. 

A banker, passing at the moment, heard 
the conversation. He said to Harry: 

“Tell me, little man, how you can afford 
to sell your lemonade for two cents a glass 
when George is asking five cents?” 

“Well, you see,” explained MHarry, 
“George and me’s partners. But the cat 
fell in my pail of lemonade so we thought 
we better sell it first.” 

There are a lot more bankers and finan- 
cially educated men in the world than’ there 
are pastors. ‘The feeling of that pastor 
after the explanation is not dissimilar to 
that of most people who patronize the price 
cutter. 

The world is full of people who, when 
offered goods at a low price, will at once 
wonder what is the matter with them. 
Folks who look for “something for noth- 
ing’ have been pretty well educated to 
realize that the search generally ends in 
“nothing for something.” 

Minerica is. a money<land.. We area 
moneyed people. The idea that the world 
will wear a path through the wilderness to 
the man who can make a rat trap better 
than his neighbor, is no longer a theory, but 
a proved fact. There was never a time 
when people were more willing to pay for 
quality than now. 

The man who does quality work has 
risen above price competition. It is only 
the man with the mercury light in his 
window making photographic postals who 
successfully makes a price appeal. 

The country demands quality. But the 
world is not foolish. No matter how high 
the price, there are plenty of people willing 
to pay it; but the quality must be there to 
justify the price, at least if the merchant 
hopes the people will come again. 

Price is never so high that some people 
will not pay it. Quality can never be so 
good that there are not appreciative people 
who will exchange their dollars for the 
loving care and the artistic work which can 
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be put into a photograph of some loved 
one. The patron of the photographer is 
educated to the fact that every year adds 
value to the photograph. As the years roll 
on and as people change or pass behind the 
veil which flaps fitfully twixt time and 
eternity, the photograph becomes the only 
means of bringing back the faces of those 
for whom we care. The world appreciates 
the good photographer and is willing to pay 
him well for the service he renders. Price 
is not the first thought; quality is every- 
thing, and when it is given, the public 1s 
ready and willing to reward the perform- 
ance. 
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Dear Sir: I don’t suppose it likely that 
the enclosed paragraph from The New 
Photographer of Liverpool will be seen by 
any of your readers, but in case an odd copy 
does reach America, I would like a httle of 
your space to correct the totally wrong 
impression it is calculated to give. 


NOTHING DOING! 


A correspondent of the Bulletin of Photog- 
raphy (Philadelphia) inquires if there is an 
opening in England for a “smart young 
American photographer’—and is informed 
that there is. The Bulletin of Photography 
had better think again! America can teach 
us nothing in the way of photography, and 
“smart young American photographers” who 
imagine that they can enliven our effete popu- 
lace should remember that the Kodak Com- 
pany, the largest photographic concern in the 
world, had to come to England for its 
supreme technical men—Drs. Mees and Shep- 
pard, to say nothing of dozens of others. 
The fact that there are about three times as 
many photographic societies in the U. K. as 
in all the rest of the world put together ought 
to give “smart young American photog- 
raphers” food for thought. 


I take it that your querist referred to the 
profession. If so, the B. J., the P. D. and 
the Record are the English papers qualified 
to comment on his question. As one who 
has been connected with the business for 
some years I might say that there are two 
sides to the case. Smart young photog- 
raphers can get on here, but to have any real 
chance they want capital. Merit is not sub- 
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sidized in the U. K. At the same time there 
is no such thing as the cold shoulder for 
strangers. The British amateur, the British 
pro, and the old established photographic 
press are all broad minded and can respect 
and help a good craftsman whatever his 
nationality. And none of us deny the ability 
and enterprise of many American photog- 
raphers. 

When I was a young photographer, I 
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asked an American journal if there was any 
scope in the States. I got a very well con- 
sidered reply and a free advertisement, cal- 
culated to assist me if I decided to emigrate. 
How different to the petty spirit evidenced 
in the paragraph I am sending you. But I 
trust that your readers will believe me when 
I say that even if we are proverbially blind 
to genius and also largely unemployed, we 
are still gentlemen in the aggregate.—H. 
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The P. A. of A. School 


It was not the intention of this Office to 
say anything about the Winona School of 
Photography, conducted by this Associa- 
tion, until our plans for the coming year 
were more fully matured, but it seems 
impossible to keep a good thing down. 

How that school is growing in reality 
and /reputation! . Fifty students vingao2, 
practically one hundred in 1923 and every 
prospect of doubling this last figure for 
1924, if the accommodations would permit. 
There is not much question about the regis- 
tration of a 200 ‘class, judgine™~ bymame 
inquiries being received at this early date, 
but as before, whatever limit is decided 
upon, that will be the maximum accepted, as 
the high standard of personal instruction 
must be maintained and is not possible with 
over-crowded classes. That’s why the early 
registrants are sure of getting the full 
course with the full-pre-allotted portion of 
individual instruction. 

in the absence of advance literature for 
1924, it must be “reputation” that is bring- 
ing: in.-two. and three, inquiries. as wee: 
regarding ‘the next session. In fact, two 


have taken the initial step and filed their 
registration fee of $10.00 each. It is quite 
gratifying to the Officers, P. A. of A. to see 
this display of confidence in the future con- 
duct of the school. May it continue to 
grow and be a credit to the Association. 
es 

Not only is the Winona School enjoying 
adyance enrollments, but the P. A. of A. 1s 
receiving new members, unsolicited, for 
1924. Realizing the lateness of applying for 
1923 membership, they have requested that 
their application be received and held, pend- 
ing the release of 1924 credentials. ‘Treas- 
urer ‘Townsend has opened his books for the 
receipt of 1924 dues, but it will be some 
time before the annual bills are sent out. 

: | 

Which brings us around to the same old 
question—‘Why join the National Associa- 
tion?” with the same old answer—“Organ- 
ized effort accomplishes good for the 
many.’ And isn’t it a fact that individually 
we are weak, with absolutely no chance to 


further our ideals, no opportunity to discuss 


our tenets with the profession at large, no 
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means of accomplishing things that are 
primarily organization work? A lone pho- 
tographer might as well try to build a 
pyramid by himself as hope to have Con- 
egress revise the postal laws in his favor. It 
cannot be done. The former required the 
united effort of many men to assemble the 
separate stones into a lasting monument. 
The latter will require the backing of many 
photographers to convince Congress that a 
real Association is making a just plea for 
the benefit of the profession. 

” This is but one of the “stones” the officers 
expect to lay next year in building the Asso- 
ciation into a lasting monument. But how 
different are the ancient and modern 
methods of securing the necessary “‘man- 
power.” Mr. Pharaoh could go out and 
chastise a nearby country, bring in a couple 
hundred thousand slaves and start work on 
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a Pyramid. Mr. Photographer (1000 to 
1500 strong) goes out to a nearby Conven- 
tion, chastises a few officers into submission 
and expects them to slave on his Pyramid. 
They are willing slaves, all right, not need- 
ing the lash to make them give freely of 
their time and energy to prosecute the 
Association’s work, but how futile without 
the moral and financial support of the entire 
profession. 

It’s a waste of space in this worthy pub- 
lication to forecast what the officers of the 
P. A. of A. are going to do in 1924. They 
can merely plan and guide the destinies of 
the Association ; it is the membership, acting 
through them that after all, is the lfe—the 
“man-power” of the organization. ‘There 
will be more than one stone placed in the 
P. A. of A. monument in 1924 by a loyal 
response to the call for dues in January. 


The appointment of The Walrus (W. L. 
F. Wastell) to the assistant Editorship of a 
British contemporary, coincides with the 
publication of his remark that photography 
“may enable mankind to solve the great 
Riddle of the Universe.” Mr. Wastell, it 
seems, has been a teacher in literature and 
mathematics ; he is a public official as well as 
a literary man and a photographer. By his 
age and appearance he is old enough to 
avoid the blunder of using photography as 
an excuse for airing his absurd agnosticism. 

we 

If there is one thing which photography, 
in my humble opinion teaches, it is that 
there is no. riddle” at all aboutsthesani- 
verse. Mr. Wastell, to the contrary not- 
withstanding, there isn’t any dark veil about 
the matter, there is no necessity to look for 
the key that opens the door into the 
unknown. Creation, including man, is con- 
stantly proved by the camera to be based 


ee 
LEAVES FROM 


MY NOTE BOOK 
fi By an O18 Kon 


upon scientific design, thus postulating a 
creator. What photography does, it is 
obvious, is to reveal some parts of the 
design. ‘Huxley, at the close Of ficwiimes 
recommended the Bible as the only book 
worth reading. I wonder if there is a copy 
of that useful work to be found in the City 
of London? 2 


Photography, in my judgment, is a failure 
if it leads men into a spiritual cul de sac. 
Was, or is, light self evolved? If not, and 
I assert obviously not, then there is no 
occasion to write about the “riddle” of the 
universe. “The hand that mademiieums 
divine.” ‘There is no riddle to answer, but 
there is a vast deal of knowledge to be 
acquired, assimilated and digested about the 
universe, and photography is doing a great 
service in carrying on this work. 

rive 

There has reached my eyes a mass of fall 

exhibition literature, and I am sorry again 
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Reproduction of picture made with the Ray!o Camera 


Practical Color Photography 


the RAYLO process 


Color photography is now a practical reality. 
Intelligently handled the Raylo Camera gives you 
a negative from which we will make any number 
of duplicate color prints by the Raylo Process of 


printing 
This Camera is described on the following page. 


American Raylo Corporation 
245 West 55th Street New York 
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$$$ 


l‘igure 2 


Figur 


The Raylo Camera 


The Raylo Camera is a remarkable engineering 
achievement. With it, three negatives are auto- 
matically made on a single plate in rapid succes- 
sion, each being filtered through a color screen 
with the proper allocation of time through each 
screen to produce each negative in even scale. 


The Raylo Camera is easily operated. From a 
magazine holding six plates a single plate is 
dropped into the camera by a half turn of the key 
as in Figure 1. The plate is properly locked in 
position with the key shown in Figure 2 and the 
main spring then wound as shown in Figure 3. 
The exposure is then ready to be made after ad- 
justing the total time of exposure (variable from 
14 to 30 seconds), the lens diaphragm and focus 
by means of graduated dials. 


Following the exposure the camera is tipped to 
the position shown in Figure 4 and when the key 
is turned the exposed plate slides back into the 
magazine. After it is locked in the magazine the 
camera is righted. By lifting the magazine 
holder as shown in Figure 5 the next plate is 
automatically registered to drop into the camera 
so that another picture can be made. The whole 
operation takes but a few seconds 


Each control key is plainly numbered in the 
proper sequence of its operation. Safety devices 
make it impossible to operate incorrectly. 


American Raylo Corporation 
245 West 55th Street New York 


Send for free booklet 


Figure 4 Figure 5 
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to see that painters and sculptors have been 
called in to air their views about photog- 
raphy, which they do in their customary 
patronizing way. We shall not advance 
very quickly if we go on decade after f GOOD foundation is 
decade doing things like this. Either pho- | as important in neg- 
tography is big enough to stand in its own ; 4 : 
a ative making as in 
shoes or itis not. If the former, why callin ff hae 
painters to pass judgment on a medium of | house building. Clear, trans— 
expression with which they frankly confess [| Parent glass plates are best 
themselves unfamiliar? i for negatives. 
we 

The more I ponder on the matter the 
more I am persuaded that we have not yet 
scratched the surface of photography’s 
artistic possibilities—I mean in respect of 
its being recognized as a medium of expres- 
sion by the general public. The longer the 
photographer is content to regard himself as) | 
a helot among artists the further off is the | HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 
time when he will be conceded the rank of | OHIO AVERU GIANG mia wilerneee 
one. Not, of course, that it matters much in | ST. LOUIS, MO. 
the long run how we regard one another so. | 
long as the spirit of what we do is good. 

rd 
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Hammer’s Booklet, 10th edition, sent on request 


REG. TRADE MARK 
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New York Depot, 159 West 22d Street, New York City 


=a 


Maeterlinck, in The Great Secret, does || 


not discover it! He gives up the riddle. | S 5 
The photographer, therefore, should be con- | ave 2 % to 60% 


tent to be that and do his best as such. If ON SLIGHTLY USED 

he does, he will not trouble himself much GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
whether the world calls him an artist or not. | 
I have dragged in the name of Maeterlinck || “ VIEW CAMERAS 


here for a purpose. He is, I believe, one of 
the few conscientious thinkers who write, | 
and who will probably go the way of 
Chesterton and abandon his agnosticism. 
There is no medium so potent as photog- 
raphy for revealing the wonders of scientific 
creation to the unbiased mind.  Insensibly 


VI eae Our Bargain 

: | Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
stonal photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 


I believe the minds of many have been your copy. 
7 Vou will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
influenced towards an acceptance of the icnees" and supplies of every description, both used 
, ; and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
existence of a great abe Cause by photog- Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
i : : business methods. Wecan do the same for you. Every 
raphy, especially that branch of it which itemsia guatanteedeanials 
deals with the heavens. 10-DAY FREE TRIAL 
is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
& unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 


) will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


These “leaves” may at first sight appear 


incoherent, but in reality they are not. Pho- CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 
tography is nothing if not spiritual, for its 124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
subjects spiritual forces to practical ends. 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of 


Photo Miniature 


F some issues we have only two 

or three copies, so if there are 

any in this list that will be helpful, let 
your order come along at once. 


Modern Lenses (1899) 

6 Orthochromatic Photography 

1i Developers and Development 

13. Photographing Flowers, etc. 

15 Intensification and Reduction 

18 Chemical Notions for Photographers 

19 Photographing Children 

23 Photographic Manipulations 

28 Seashore Photography 

33 The Dark-Room 

34 More About Development 

35 Enlarging Negatives 

37 Film Photography 

38 Color Photography 

40 Platinotype Modifications 

43 Photographic Chemicals 

45 More About Orthochromatic Photog- 
raphy 

46 Development Printing Papers 

47 Kallitype Process 

49 Dark-Room Dodges 

51 Press’ Photography 

52 Aerial Photography 

55 Architectural Photography 

60 Who Discovered Photography ? 

62 Vacation Photography 

63 Photography in Advertising 

66 Practical Methods of Development 

69 Printing-Out Papers 

73 Panoramic Photography 

74 Intensifying and Reducing Negatives 

76 The Hand Camera 

78 Printing Papers 

81 Ozobrome Printing 

84 Time and Tank Development 

88 Defective Negatives 

93 Development (Gaslight Papers) 

96 Leaves from an Amateur’s Note Book 

Photographic Chemicals 

Toning Bromide and Gaslight Prints 

Oil and Bromoil Printing 

Hand Camera Work 

Beginners’ Troubles 

The Optical Lantern 

Modern Methods of Development 

Making Money With the Camera 


NY of the above copies will be 
sent postpaid for 60 cents each. 
Order now. To-morrow we may be 
sold out of the copy you want. The 
demand is constantly increasing. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Of course you may say the same thing with 
regard to other things we do, and rightly 
so. But I have no concern with them. My 
object will have been attained if I am induc- 
ing only a few readers to reflect that in their 
photographic work they are but instruments 
of a higher power. 

rd 

It is photography and photography only 

that reveals to you the wonders of the 
universe—painting does not, nor does sculp- 
ture, nor does literature. The photographic 
writer, Wastell, says the universe is a riddle, 
and lets it go at that, the philosophic poet, 
Maeterlinck, calls it a great secret and stops 
there. But if Maeterlinck knew as much 
about photography as Wastell does he 
would be more positive in his outlook. And 
if the “artists” who are talking and writing 
so patronizingly about photography only 
understood it they would hesitate to criti- 
cise it so condescendingly. For it is obvious 
that photography transcends the printing 
press in its effect upon the collective mind 
of the human race. 

sd 

Those be big words, but consider them 

for a moment. Photography comprehends 
“still” and animated work and there is no 
branch of human endeavor or part of the 
universe to which the camera is not pointed 
at some time or another. The people who 
do not know this have neglected their edu- 
cation. So there is every possible credit in 
getting one’s living by means of photog- 
raphy, it looms large in the world’s work. 

rg 


The New Photographer, published at 
Liverpool, is new only in title for it contains 
nothing about photography that has not 
been written many times before. All the 
same, here’s wishing it success, for there is 
probably a public for it in the north of 
England where, as I pointed out a few 
weeks ago, British photographic journalism 
originated. But in taking issue with the 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY which opines 
that there is an opening for American pho- 
tographic talent in England, The New 
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Studio Equipment 


No. 3 Century Studio Stand 


A well designed and attractive studio camera 
stand made of choice hardwood highly finished, 
with metal parts in black enamel. The camera 
is raised and lowered by a smooth acting, self- 
locking spiral. The felt covered top is provided 
with a simple tilting device easily operated. 


Moderately priced. 


F. & S. Vignetter 


For use with Century or Semi- 
CentennialStudioStands. Simple 
in its operation, correct vignet- 
ting 1s obtained in the easiest 
and surest manner. All move- 
ments and adjustments for any 
position are made by the oper- 
ator from the ground glass. 


F. & S. Collapsible Stand 
A collapsible stand that is both light and rigid. 


It has a revolving top and the center post, mov- 
ing through two cast aluminum bushings has a 
range of 14 inches providing a stand from 33 to 
47 inches in height. 

The stand is portable, quickly set up and 
easily adapted to uneven surfaces. Dark ma- 
hogany finished woodwork with metal parts in 


sand-blast finish. 


See them at your Stock House or send for catalogue 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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COLOR PLATES 


FOR PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 


(DIRECT COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY) 


as well for landscape, portraiture (including flashlight-portraiture) 
and scientific work (photo-micrography) 


ALL. SIZES AVAILABLE NOW 


Ask for special information leaftet. 


Ay fen Prodsctd , nc. 


114-116 East 13th Street, New York City 


Canadian Agents: Canadian @& Foreign Agency Co., Montreal, Canada. 


Photographer adopts a dog in the manger 
attitude which does no credit to its editorial 
intelligence. For over forty years Amer- 
ican photographic talent has been welcomed 
and has prospered in Great Britain, and 
there is no reason why it should not con- 
tinue to do so. The BULLETIN oF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY knows conditions intimately on both 
sides of the Atlantic, The New Photog- 
rapher does not. So that’s that! 


Our Legal Department | 


8 


Omitting One Name Cost This 
Seller Four Hundred and 
Forty-Five Dollars 


As I sit on the side lines and watch one 
business deal after another fall because of 
the failure to make proper memoranda at 
the time, I often wish that I had the money 
to print enough signs to go up on the wall 
before every man in business, reading, 
“Never call a business deal closed until there 
is an adequate memorandum of the deal 


P. O. B. 1076 


made and signed by both parties.’ Ii I had 
but an infinitesimal fraction of the profit 
that has been lost through failure to observe 
this rule, I shouldn’t have to practice law 
for a living or do anything else. 

An interesting illustration has just passed 
under my eye, in which a seller—usually the 
loser is a buyer—lost $445. Not a large 
sum, but too much to have lost unnecessar- 
ily, and this was unnecessary. Furthermore, 
this seller knew the need of a satisfactory 
memorandum, asked for it and thought he 
got it, 

In this case the sale was of cigars. A 
manufacturer named Ottenberg got an 
order from the William H. Bailey Cigar Co. 
for $2,975 worth of cigars of various 
grades. The order was given verbally, and 
Ottenberg knew that under the sales law 
an order for goods of this amount is not 
enforceable unless part of the goods are 
delivered, or they are partly paid for, or 
there is a complete memorandum of the 
deal, signed by the party to be charged, that 
is, by the party who is trying to escape. 
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Therefore he asked the Bailey concern for a 
memorandum and they gave him this: 


MW MEDAL EY CIGAR CO: 
Importers of 
MANILA AND PORTO RICO CIGARS 
Please ship 
5,000 Atavio Sumatra Gold Medal, 1-40, 


$40 per M. 

10,000 McKinley Conquerors, 1-20, $35 per 
M. 

25,000 McKinley Cazalores, 1-20, $35 per 
M 


10,000 McKinley Oroma, 1-20, $50 per M. 
20,000 McKinley Londres, 1-10, $25 per M. 
30,000 McKinley Lond. Chico, 1-20, $25 
per M. 
Terms, 60 days net. LO ay. 
Wm. H. Barrzéy Cicar Co. 


Looks like a fairly complete memorandum 
of the transaction, doesn’t it?—and it is 
signed by the party to be charged. 

At the proper time Ottenberg tendered 
the cigars to Bailey, but Bailey refused to 
accept them. The report of the case doesn’t 
say why. Ottenberg sued to recover the 
loss he sustained by the Bailey Co.’s refusal 
to take the goods, and the latter concern, in 


defending, stood squarely on the point of. 


law that no complete memorandum of the 
transaction had been given. Although at 
first glance the memorandum would seem 
to be pretty complete—it certainly was in 
every sense an order for the goods—the 
court held it to be incomplete because 1 
didn’t contain the name of. the seller. 1 
quote the following from the decision: 


In order to satisfy the statute, it is 
necessary that the memorandum show 
who are the parties to the contract, 
and verbal evidence is not admissible 
to supply a deficiency in this respect. 
The memorandum must state who are 
the parties to the contract, either by 
naming them, or by so designating or 
describing them that they can be recog- 
nized or identified without fair or rea- 
sonable doubt or dispute. It must con- 
tain the names as sufficient description 
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“More “Money for 
Your Photographs! 


Introduce Individual Backgrounds 
into your negatives—every one 
different. 


nominal — three- 


The cost is 


day service. 


rc 


Send in a trial order. 


COLEGROVE BROS., Inc. 
774-776 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE CALLIER | 
ENLARGER 


A Medium-Priced 
Projection Printer 


| of Merit 
ALWAYS IN FOCUS 


Works in Vertical 
Position and Requires 
No Floor Space 


Has simple, 

efficient 

diffusing screen 
Supplied complete with SPECIAL Wollensak Series 
II, Velostigmat £4.5 Lens, 250- or 400-watt lamp, con- 
necting cord and foot switch, ruby glass that swings 
in place to permit placing paper while light is on, 
two metal sheets for holding paper on copy table 


which accommodate the 8x10, 7x11 and 11x14 sizes. 
Enlarges from 5x7 and smaller negatives. 


Price, complete, $225 


SOLD THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 
THE CALLIER ENLARGER, Brush, Colorado 


——  — _ n— vm OO Ooo 
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SPECIAL TRIPOD 


for GRAFLEX WORK 


Three Section Short Model 


Cut shows first two sections. Extends 41% 
inches; 15 inches closed; Top, 4% inches 
diameter. Made of.hardwood—dark cherry 
finish. Similar tripods in four sections sell for 
$7.50. While they last our price will be $2.95. 


Women 


NOWest 32 St. ” 
~ Branch Store—118 W. 44th Street, New York 


BURNET’S 
ESSAYS ON ART 


By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 


The standard work for beginners and 
advanced workers the world over. 
Adapted by every prominent 
art school and teacher. 


Three subjects treated in one volume: 


The Education of the Eye 
Practical Hints on Composition 


Light and Shade 


Bound in cArt Canvas 135 Illustrations 


PRICE, $2.00 


Postage, 15 cents extra 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


of both parties to the contract, not only 
the person to be charged, but also the 
person in whose favor he is to be 
charged. In the case at bar the meme 
orandum does not contain the names of 
both parties to the contract and does 

_ not disclose who is the seller. No doubt 
both names must appear. ‘The reason 
is that unless the names of both parties 
appear, the contract might be foisted 
upon any one by perjury, which is the 
very thing that the law was enacted to 
prevent. The plaintiff, Ottenberg, how- 
ever, contends that the omission from 
the memorandum which was signed by 
the defendants (Bailey Cigar) )Comm 
1. e., the party to be charged, can be 
supplied by letters which he, the plain- 
tiff, wrote to the defendants confirm- 
ing the alleged contract. But any sub- 
sequent papers which are offered to 
supplement an incomplete memoran- 
dum must either be also signed by the 
party to be charged, or must be referred 
to in the incomplete memorandum 
which was signed by the party to be 
charged. The note or memorandum in 
writing of the bargain relied upon as 
the foundation of the plaintiff’s right to 
recover damages from the defendant 
does not disclose every fact material to 
constitute a contract of bargain and 
sale, and judgment is now entered for 
the defendant. 


What should have been done to make the 
memorandum complete so it would have 
held water? Simply this—the Bailey Co. 
should have addressed the memorandum to 
Ottenberg as if it were a letter. It would 
then have contained the names of both par- 
ties. Through this small omission alone a 
perfectly good business deal falls through, 
and the buyer is permitted to escape from a 
contract which he certainly intended to keep 
in the beginning. It seems a harsh rule, yet 
it is enforced in every State in the Union. 
It is a rule which business people ought to 
keep before their eyes all the time. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
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The Commercial Photographer’s 
Credit Plan 
J. K. NOVINS 
Handling the “Poker Face” 
Customer 


Credit 


For the sake of convenience credit cus- 
tomers have been classified as bad, worse 
and worst. ‘There is another classification 
equally familiar to the average credit man. 
Draw a sketch of him, cover his smiling 
countenance with a heavy question mark, 
and you are sure to know him. He may 
be a total stranger whose credit, everybody 
Peiiseyou, is ©. K., or he may be a’close 


mriend, or, tor that matter, a relative of 
The last time he paid on the dot, 
You hate 
What should you 


do? ‘To threaten suit is out of the question. 


yours. 
but now his account is overdue. 
to get rough with him. 


Diplomatic action is the only remedy. 

The last time you saw him he told an 
awfully interesting account of his new busi- 
ness venture, and how he expected it would 
pan out a handsome income for him. 
Meanwhile you forgot to ask him about his 
Would be awfully cruel to send a 
straight letter requesting settlement. Per- 
haps he would take it to heart and hold you 
up as a bad sort. And if you did send him 
that letter, he would come back with some 
soft excuse—‘‘Say, Jim, my collections are 
very poor. Will see you in about a month. 
bit tied up on the house,” he says, “in 
about a month,” slapping you on the back. 
And then, “Say, Jim, when are you coming 
over with wife and kids?” And so it runs 
right along. 

An acquaintance of the writer—quite a 


account. 


prosperous commercial photographer—has 
devised a simple and effective method of 
pushing collections from this class of cus- 
tomers. He drew up a list of the most 
common excuses he expected to receive for 
non-payment of bills. He printed these on 
his regular statements, with the heading, 
“WE DISCOUNT YOUR BILL If YOU PAY CASH. 
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é eel ‘shi ) are at your service at all times. 
: Our indow Display Signs GRATIS. 
L copyrighted deaigns Send for Samples and Literature. 


B are trade Jigen OSS ae rae tint Mich: 


EN LARGEMEN ES 


Write yagi a Latest “Price List 


1034 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


P. H. KANTRO - Portage, Wis. 
|_JIGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


4. ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


iBURNET’S ESSAYS ON ARTI 


The standard Art Book of the world. A 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


$2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 


An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation and 
the exceptional opportunities Pho- 
tography offers you. 


MOTION PICTURE—COMMERCIAL— PORTRAITURE 


hree to six months’ course. Practical instruction. Modern 


equipment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. 
Call or write for Catalog No. 65. 


N. ¥. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROCKLYN 
141 W. 36th St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 


THE PERFECT BACKING CLOTH 


For Commercial Work 


TRADE MARK 


WARRENTE 


REGISTERED 


No Paste or Glue Required 
Write for Samples 


WARREN PRODUCTS CO. 


Made in all sizes 


269 Canal Street New York 
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The Science and Practice of 


Photographic Printing 


aes By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. pa 53 
MSS Department of Printing and mer anors 
Bound Finishing, Illinois College of $3.00 
in Cloth Photography Postpaid 


A concise, readable book 
of practical information, 
not too technical for the 
amateur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of real 
value to the professional. 
It includes formulas and 
definite working direc- 
tions for all the more 
common printing proc- 
esses, together with a 
clear, scientific explana- 
tion of the underlying 
principles. 
ib PS aaa 
For the photographer 
who wants to know not 


only HOW but WHY. 


ORDER FROM FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square - Philadelphia 
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The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x714 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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WE ARE COMPELLED TO DISCOUNT THE FOL- 
LOWING EXCUSES IF YOU PAY ON CREDIT.” 

He has a handsome collection of various 
excuses for non-payment, and he makes lib- 
eral use of the list. Sometimes he receives 
a brand new excuse from a customer, which 
is not very common, and in that event he 
figures it worthwhile to grant an extension. 
The new excuse is worth while. 

But most of the time this sort of credit 
customer does not bother dropping a line to 
tell you of his intentions, taking it for 
granted that he can pay when he gets good 
and ready, and that you shouldn’t mind. 
Most of the time you don’t know whether 
he holds an ace or a deuce. 

A diplomatic letter will wake him out of 
his slumber. The following letter has been 
used with good advantage for this class of 
customers: 


“Dear Friend 

“Under ordinary circumstances delay in 
arrival of a check does not disturb me the 
least bit. I either charge the delay to over- 
sight or to poor postal service, and let it go 
at that: 

“Today I went over my records and found 
your account still on my books. I thought I 
would drop you a line, for I trust you realize 
the circumstances. 

“T used to know a man who secured a raise 
in salary in a very novel manner. Maybe you 
have heard the story. One day he took his 
ragged kids to the boss, asked for the raise 
and got it. The boss simply couldn’t stand 
the sight of toeless shoes and torn stockings. 

“T, too, have a lot of ragged ‘kids, 5 iiiey 
are in the form of collection letters. Here is 
one I received early this morning, just before 
breakfast time, and the cup of steaming coffee 
nearly froze: ‘Due to the fact that we have 
to close the books for last year, that we are 
really in need of funds, we are compelled to 
ask you to settle your account. We regret 
very much that we have to ask you for the 
above remittance, but we are in a position 
where we couldn't help it.’ 

“An ordinary collection letter, you will 
think. But listen, Brother Jones, it came 
from a close friend of mine. Business is 
business, even when friends are concerned. 
Can you send me your check today? Please 
do. I thank you. 

“Cordially yours,” 


‘It is evident, however, that this letter 


must be used only as a last resort, and 
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KEEP YOUR COPIES OF THE 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN A ‘BINDER, handy for reference 


HE only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and se- 
curely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating same, 

such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or in some 
manner attaching something to it. No strings, clamps, springs or locks 
used. Retains at all times the appearance of a neat and substantially 
bound book and the magazines are just as substantially bound as a 
regularly bound book no matter whether there is only one magazine 
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Will last for years 
Over 400 sold and not a complaint 


holding every copy in its proper place. 


have proved entirely satisfactory. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS as <3 3 


Geen meer eerie eee eee 


should be sent only to persons that you 
know personally and intimately. A total 
stranger might mistake its significance. 

And then, take the man who never 
responds to your repeated demands for 
He does not belong to the 
class of personal friends relatives 
already referred to. But you are sure of 
his good standing in the community, and 
his failure to notify you of his intentions is 
both provoking and puzzling. 

There may be either of two reasons for 
such delay in payment. One is that the 
customer bears a grievance against you, 
caused perhaps by the last deal, and he 
decided to “‘get even” with you by “giving 
That recently 


settlement. 
and 


him a run for his money.” 
happened to a photographer who over- 
charged a customer by mistake. One credit 
man, recognizing the importance of this 
factor, writes on each statement sent to a 
customer that those items on the statement 
subject to dispute or dissatisfaction can be 
withheld, but that the balance of the bill 


in the Binder or a complete file. 


Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 
use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined before shipment 
and guaranteed to be as represented. 


The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BuLLETIN of PHoToOGRAPHY and resemble 
the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 


We’ve used these Binders in our own office for the past seven (7) years and say that they 


Price $2.00, Postpaid, or $3.50 with a year’s subscripiion to the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


We will gladly refund your money if the Binder is not all that we say it 1s 


mann 


A child can 
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636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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If necessary, the 
customer is either invited to see him about 
the matter in dispute, or a representative is 
sent to interview the customer. 

There is good sense in this arrangement, 
for the credit man can then draw a definite 
promise for payment on a certain date. 


must be paid promptly. 


Furthermore, such action weakens the cus- 
tomer’s grievance, for he realizes that the 
firm is willing to meet him on a fair basis. 

The second reason is that you have not 
fully impressed the customer with the 
knowledge that payment is overdue at the 
very time when he is most satisfied with 
your work. Therefore, it is said that the 
early stage of delinquency is the most 
opportune time to use ingenuity in pressing 
for settlement. When the customer fully 
realizes his delinquency, and at the same 
time is fully impressed with the value of 
the merchandise purchase, it is very natural 
for him to make payment. 

When satisfaction with the goods or 
service diminishes and entirely disappears, 
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The 


Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


85 Illustrations 


148 Pages 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy 
Postage 15 cents extra 


Including Price Lists for Commer- 
cial Work in Two Large Cities 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


A work by a thoroughly com- 
petent and widely experienced 
commercial photographer of the 
highest reputation. 


Every phase of the subject is 
treated with a view for presenta- 
tion of the essentials. The various 
appliances discussed, best meth- 
ods of exposure, illumination and 
graphic presentation to ensure a 
successful outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every 
requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of work of varied 


kind. 


The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the 
trade photographer but also to the specialist. The application of 
photography is considered in its bearings upon the commercial 
man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and 
the scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different 
kinds of work required. 


SAMPLE PAGES 
1-5th size 


» 


Frank Y. Chambers, Publisher, Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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the customer becomes a hard pay, and con- 
siderable pressure must be applied before 
payment is obtained. 

It is the duty of the credit man, or who- 
ever handles your collection problems, to 
determine just when this state of satisfac- 
tion prevails most, and then act accordingly. 
Repeated reference should be made to the 
picture, the quality of finish, the amount 
of labor expended on it. In fact, the col- 
lection letter then becomes a sales letter. 
The customer is given a true realization of 
his obligation to the credit man. 


% 
The Daguerre Club of Indiana 


The Daguerre Club of Indiana, an organization 
composed of twenty-five photographers of the 
state, held their annual meeting at the Oscar 
Smith Studio, Columbus, Ind., October 22nd and 
23rd. The first session of the meeting was given 
over to criticisms of work submitted by members 
of the Club. 

Other features of the program included a visit 
to the studio of Adolph Shulz, a widely-known 
artist of Nashville, and to the home of Alfred 
Grindle, artist and architect. 

The members of the club were entertamer 
Monday evening by the Columbus Kiwanis Club. 
R. D. Stewart, of Edinburg, spoke on “The Art 
of Making and the Art of Selling.’ The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Merle Smith, 
Hartford City; Vice-President, Ben Larimer, 
Marion, and secretary-treasurer, Oscar Smith, 
Columbus. 

It was voted to hold the next meeting, which 
will be a semi-annual one, in March or April, 
1924, at the Orbaugh Brothers Studio, Shelbyville. 


Use of Collection Letters 


Do not threaten in a collection letter. Collec- 
tion letters should be politic, persuasive, strong 
and alive. Most collection letters go immediately 
into the waste basket because they are all too 
much alike to be interesting and by their idle 
threats they rasp on feelings already sensitive 
about overdue obligations. 

The language of letters should be simple, per- 
sonal and adapted to the man to whom they are 
addressed. The ending of the letter should cap 
the climax, as in the following sentences used by 
a blank: “Your August note has not been paid yet. 
What are you going to do about it? Or is the 
next move ours?” “Have you mailed your $500 
note or must we bring suit?” 

To collect money be determined and not merely 
write something that sounds determined. A 
pleasant, sometimes a humorous, but never a 
sarcastic, letter is the kind to write. Make the 
appeal direct and personal. Above all, use imag- 
ination —B. W. Griffin, SYSTEM. 
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AS WE HEARD IT 


Herbert E. Williams has opened a new studio 
in Jackson, Ohio.: 


H. E. Bryant has purchased the Staley Studio. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


W. M. Staley has given up his studio at Etowah, 
Tenn., and has moved to Tullahoma. 


Edgar Rollins, of Columbiana, Ohio, has decided 
to open a branch studio in Lisbon, Ohio. 


C. D. Farrar and Fred Hostmann have taken 
over the Boussum Studio, San Jose, Calif. 


W. R. Cook, of Stevens Point, Wis., has sold 
his studio to Edwin Smith and Alfred Peterson. 


G. A. Addis has purchased the studio of F. M. 
Mendenhall, Canton, Ill, who has retired from 
business. 


Hallis W. Clark has moved from Cumberland, 
Md., to Burlington, Vt., where he has purchased 
a studio. 


J. D. Brinkley. has sold his studio in Oxford, 
N. C., to Miss Sadie EF. Bragg, of Durham, N. C. 
Mr. Brinkley is at present in Richmond, Va. 


C. T. Johnston, proprietor of the Oaks Studio, 
Oakdale, Calif., died suddenly on October 8th, of 
acute indigestion and heart trouble. He is sur- 
vived by his widow. 


William IL. Koehne has purchased from B. C. 
Kassel Company the house at 1008 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, for $41,500. Mr. Koehne will remodel 
the building into an up-to-date studio. 


J. E. Sponagle, whose studio in the McKay 
Block, Jruro, Nova Scotia, was so badly dam- 
aged in the recent fire, has secured temporary 
quarters on the second floor of the Arthur Smth 
Building, Prince Street. ~ 


Announcement has just been made of the sale 
of the Seebold Photographic Studio at 212 Mad- 
ison Street, Ottawa, Ill., to C. F. Sheffel, of Chi- 
cago, who took immediate possession. 
fel has been connected with several of the lead- 
ing studios in Chicago and is a graduate of the 
Art Institute of Dresden, Germany. He will be 
equipped to handle high-class portrait work, as 
well as commercial photography of all kinds. Mr. 
Seebold will devote his entire attention in the 
future to his studio in La Salle. 


we 


Senator and Mrs. Cummins, of Iowa, went one 
evening to dine in a Washington restaurant 
where colored waiters were employed. Mrs. Cum- 
mins, after she had taken up the menu, found that 
she had left her glasses at home, and therefore 
was unable to read. She handed the Senator the 
card, and asked him to order the dinner, but he 
found that he also had forgotten his glasses. 

Then he handed the card to the waiter, with 
the request: 

“Will you please read the menu to me?” 

The waiter bowed in a courtly manner, and 
answered, in a low tone: 

“’Deed, suh, I’d like to "blige you, but I ain’t 
got no education, either.” 


Mr. Shef-— 


= 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots’’ Free 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phone Bryant 6345 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


eer ee. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


eee Se 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. BELL & CO. 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


] 


j 


n care 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


a 110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHB Yauue ee 24 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


—~ 


J. SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


~‘_7TMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


i HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


SLE EEEEEEEEEEE NEESER 
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Classified Advertisements | 
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Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange 
and Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 
for thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, mini- 
mum charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. 
Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. 

Additional words, 2 cents each. 

Cash must be sent with order. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

No display allowed. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 
Monday A. M. of the week preceding date of publication. 
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DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


HeLtp Wantep—Photographer—one accustomed 

to high-class home portraiture ; prominent posi- 
tion and good future. Apply Marceau, 1609 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—First-class operator. Send photograph 
of selfand mention height andage. Lee Brothers, 
823 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—A man to act as Demonstrator and 

Salesman—must be thoroughly acquainted with 
the practical all-round use of ‘‘Amidol’’ developer. 
A business proposition and a chance to make real 
money. Salary, expenses and commission to the 
right man. State ideas, age and experience. 
Address Box 1072, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 


HeELp WANTED—Young lady for general studio 

work ; experienced in retouching and printing. 
New, modern, ground-floor studio. Good salary. 
and permanent position to right person, but must 
be efficient. The Payne Studio, Watkins, N. Y. 


HeLe WANTED—First-class printer, one who is 

more of a pictorial worker than a straight com- 
mercial printer. Lee F. Redman, 5533 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


PosITION WANTED—In studio; all-round man; 

5 years’ experience; 25 years finishing enlarge- 
ments; air brush, State salary. J.-Victor Jagr, 
Cedarville, Ohio. 


PosITION WANTED—By experienced photographer 

and retoucher ; would like to work in Chicago 
or within 300 miles. Lynnwood White, (General 
Delivery), Milwaukee, Wis. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


For SALE—Studio in a rich and prosperous fruit- 

growing country. Only studio in town. Good 
location, on main street. All new equipment. 
Only $600. Green, Photographer, Sumner, Wash. 


WanTED—To purchase studio in Pennsylvania ; 
give full details in first letter. Address Box 1068, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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Stup1io For SaLteE—Price $3,000; cash $2,000, 

balance monthly; Southern California, city of 
12,500; growing fast; only one other studio; 
closest investigation. Don’t write unless you mean 
business. Box 1070, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 


WANTED TO Buy Stup1o—In Middle Western city 

of 3,000 to 10,000 population; must be good- 
paying business. Give full details in first letter. 
Address Box 1071, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 


OTHER OFFERS OF INTEREST 


For SALE—New Electric Kodak Dry Mounting 

Press, 11x14, and Electric Tacking Iron. Un- 
used and perfect. Cost $90; sale price, $65 cash. 
John D. Swanger, Milton, Pa. 


For SaLE—One Voightlander Heliar, 8x10, £4.5, 
16%-inch focal length lens ; has never been on a 
camera. Imported from Germany by myself. 


Reason for selling, I have two just alike. Price, 
$200. Nelson Studio, Laconia, N. H. ~ 


For SALE—Universal Motion Picture Camera, 
with three extra lenses, five extra magazines, 
carrying case and tripod. Three Spectro Twin 
Arc Lamps, 100 feet of stage cable and switch box. 
Pathescope Projector and Screen. Berry-Homer 
Company, 734 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


LIGHT 482 SHADE 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS | 
By M. LUCKIESH | 
| 


‘“T"HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 

siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 nage 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ‘ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


A, A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


JOB NTBAR TDD ay ; 3 
THOMAS BEDDING, i Associate Editors 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $2.50. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Subscriptions received by all photographic dealers in the United States and Europe. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
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Editorial Notes 


There is an alleged controversy in 
Europe over the “slump” in stereoscopic 
photography. There’s no slump. Stereo- 
scopic photography is a state of mind. To 
practice and appreciate this branch of work 
is a privilege reserved for few. Not one 
in a thousand can grasp the fundamental 
conditions of success. Hence, its compara- 
tive smallness of field. It has always been 
in the hands of a few and always will be, 
for the reasons given. There never has been 
a boom in stereoscopic work and never will 
be. But it will always be popular with the 
minority of connoisseurs in photography— 
those who do not mind taking personal 
trouble in all or any of their work. 


The restlessness of the age is against a 
widespread vogue in stereoscopic work— 
time is required in making this kind of pho- 
tograph—more so than for any other kind 
of work. People don’t develop your stereo 
pictures for nothing. They are not pro- 
duced by merely snapping a shutter. And 
in cutting and transposing them, consider- 
able skill is required. In viewing them, 
you must use your eyes rationally and 
intelligently. The stereoscopic photog- 
rapher is virtually in the same class as the 
photo micrographer. 

we 

The man with the “wonderful developer” 
cropped up in conversation with a distribu- 
tor of films and photographs the other day. 
He was dissatisfied with his laboratory work, 
apparently with justice, and the responsible 
individual promised to do better with a 
developer of his own discovery. It is a 
secret, of course. Our friend at the moment 
is skeptical of what will happen. He argues 
that the great companies who put out plates, 
films and papers have found out, by long 
experiment and practical experience, the 
developers that are best for their products, 
and to depart from their usage is hazardous. 
We agree with him, and we await news of 
the results produced by the wonderful 
formula with much interest. 
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Among our clippings is an article, many 
times repeated, headed * Sep tlOe. 
The name varies with each article and there 
is a nice “write up” of the particular studio, 
appealing to the Kodaker, the family, the 
parents, the children. It is disguised adver- 
tising and no doubt very good and effective 
of its kind, and we surmise it is appearing in 
papers all over the country. The more of 
this sort of thing that appears in the news- 
papers, the better of course. We perceive 
with pleasure that now the fall season 
has opened, photographers everywhere are 
appealing to the public by increasing their 
advertising. Hence it is, that business has 
started to boom again. 
we 
It pleases us to note that in a comprehen- 
sive display of industrial art, retrospective 
in many of its aspects, comprising the Third 
Annual Exhibition of the Art Center 
Societies in New York, photography had a 
place and a very important one at that. The 
exhibition is devoted to many branches of 
the graphic arts and_ several historical 
features were included. The time is surely 
here when the claims of photography to be 
regarded as an Art cannot lightly be 
ignored. ‘The more intelligently conducted 
of the newspapers recognize the fact and 
devote space to the subject which was 
formerly denied it. 
we 
So long as we can remember anything 
about dry plate photography, the size of the 
silver bromide grain and its effect on sen- 
sitiveness has exercised the minds of experi- 
mentalists. A vast amount of data has been 
collected. T. Thorne Baker, of London, 
among others is quoted as_ predicting 
increased sensitiveness as the result of 
recent work in the examination. We take 
the liberty of doubting if anything of the 
kind will result. The British Photographic 
Record Association is a solemn piece of 
organized humbug which does nothing in 
particular and does it very well. As for 
“speed,” in the hands of the British plate- 
makers long practical experience of the 
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tricks and manners of these gentry impels 
us to mistrust the H. and D. or any other 
numbers they put on the boxes. 
we 
Thorne Baker, an able young man, is 
employed by a progressive firm, it is true, 
and some fine products emanate from the 
house. But anything that he or any other 
employe writes on this subject is inescap- 
ably viewed with suspicion. What we have 
always felt is that this question of halide 
sensitiveness is one for independent scien- 
tific examination untrammeled by material 
considerations. "Thorne Baker, to the con- 
trary, we know no more about this matter 
in 1923 than we did in 1883. In that year, 
as we have cause to remember, the plate- 
makers were flying at each other’s throat 
on the subject and inspiring articles. 
sd 
The dry enforcement is one of the prob- 
lems of the hour. We note many photo- 
graphs bearing on the subject in the news- 
papers. The authorities could secure no 
more effective evidence of surreptitious 
saloons, which still exist, than by means of 
the camera. It is astonishing the extent to 
which the law is violated, especially in the 
smaller towns and villages. The dry agents, 
if furnished with cameras, could find a great 
deal of work to do in this direction. At 
best, the low down saloon is an eye-sore and 
the sooner it is abolished, “lock, stock and 
barrel,” the better for the community. 
we 
The winter season has opened with pros- 
pects of good business, which will probably 
continue, if there be no coal strikes, wars 
or similar untoward events. The people of 
this country have much to be thankful for 
these times. The newspaper headlines (and 
David Lloyd George) paint a pathetic 
picture of conditions in Europe. Some- 
times we wonder whether the dismal con- 
dition of affairs is not exaggerated or is not 
merely the reflection of a personal feeling. 
On the other hand, competent authority bids 
us not consider isolated instances of pros- 
perity as indicative of a general condition. 
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But to judge by our contemporaries photog- 
raphy in Western Europe is flourishing. 
we 

We are often asked by young men, espe- 
cially those with movie aspirations, if 
Western Europe offers a good field for 
work. Apparently not, with immigration 
facts and statistics before us. Skilled labor, 
we are credibly informed, is leaving the old 
countries very largely and we personally are 
constantly meeting with fresh arrivals who 
give harrowing details of conditions. And 
this winter, famine is to stalk through 
Germany and Austria. Obviously therefore 
the photographic outlook cannot be so 
bright in reality as it appears to be on the 


surtace. 
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Mr. Richard Dooner, of Philadelphia, has 
given a judicial opinion of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society’s Exhibition and his portrait 
adorns a recent. number of that body’s 
journal. We lke the international good 
feeling promoted by incidents of this nature. 
The more American and English photog- 
Taphers fraternize thebetter will be the 
understanding between the two countries. 
Far better this sort of thing than keeping 
alive the recollection of ancient differences. 

we 

The “personally conducted” studio is the 
name attached to Frederick Pohle’s new 
studio in Buffalo. Mr. Pohle has had great 
experience in Los Angeles and New York, 
and we imagine, from his choice of descrip- 
tive language, that he is resolved to exert a 
strong personal influence in all his work. It 
pleases us to have evidence that individ- 
ualism in photography is not entirely 
obscured by the chain store system of doing 
business. 

rd 

The commercialization of the studio is 
assuredly carried to extreme lengths, these 
times, but ever since portrait photography 
became feasible, the personality of the pho- 
tographer has counted for much in his suc- 
cess. And we have known of innumerable 
cases where it has made all the difference in 
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the world between financially good and 
indifferent results. Unhappily, not all of us 
have been endowed with pleasing personal- 
ities that spell dollars and cents in their 
influence over sitters, clients and customers. 
© 
The “cinema,” as it is called in Great 
Britain, is slowly making its way there. We 
observe that Dr. Kenneth Mees lectured 
on Amateur Kinematography before the 
principal photographic Society, a section of 
which is in future to be devoted to the sub- 
ject. And the well-known optician H. 
Dennis Taylor is to lecture on the future of 
the “‘cinema.” By the light of the tremen- 
dous progress made in the motion picture 
industry, this information is a trifle belated, 
or appears so. But better late than never. 
ro 
i\fficiency is a desirable factor to have in 
any photographic business and it appears to 
have brought the Staunton Photo Company 
of Rochester into the highest success. A 
very interesting account of the company’s 
progress appears in the Rochester Herald 
from which we gather that, starting twelve 
years ago, by “making pictures of apples at 
country fairs to intricate machines” the 
company has grown so busy that it has one 
of the best equipped and complete plants 
between New York and Chicago. And 
efficiency has done it all. Well, we desire 
to commend this admirable economic virtue 
and to congratulate Mr. Staunton on his 
conscientious and successful adoption of it. 
we 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell is an old liter- 
ary flame of ours, we have admired her 
writings for many years. In an article in 
he North American Review she avers that 
“absence of thought is becoming, if it has 
not become, the crowning glory of the 
civilization of which our pride is to boast.” 
“For what,” she asks, “did Daguerre and 
Muybridge toil save to send the mentally 
indolent generation of today to the Nirvana 
of the movies?’ ‘The photographer is, of 
course, necessarily denied a reflective life by 
the exigencies of his calling. And possibly 
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the mind of the ages could dispense with 
photographs and motion pictures, but if we 
were all anchorites, how should we live? 

id 


Industrially photography and motion pic- 
tures provide work for hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. Much thinking drives the 
individual and the nation mad. There is 
the pathetic case of Germany, a nation of 
“thinkers.” she thought *herselr siniemes 
world war, or rather her thinkers and 
philosophers did. Where is she now? After 
all, if America “is hard . working, Vand 
materialistic, she is not headed for national 
insanity by too much thinking, and those 
who are profiting by the labors of Daguerre 
and Muybridge, are assuredly better placed 


than the adherents of Schopenhaeur and_ 


the other pessimistic scribes. And besides, 
Elizabeth, just what do you mean by 


ce bd ? 
thought”’ : x 


Alfred Stieglitz having been declared 
immortal, is now bracketed also with D. O. 
Hill the Scotch painter who made excellent 
pictorial photographs seventy-five years ago. 
We hope Mr. Stieglitz will not have his 
head turned by the adulation that is being 
plastered upon him so thickly in this 
country and in Europe. According to one 
authority, he who conferred immortality, 
Stieglitz is the only photographer worth 
while, while his newest appreciator ranks 
him as one of two. This latter writer, by 
the way, alludes to God as an abstraction. 
Precisely how an abstraction can have 
created the visible universe this gentleman 
would find it difficult to explain. 

we 


The passing of Steinmetz provokes many 
reflections. He appears to have been a 
great electric expert. For years and years 
I got tired of reading in the newspapers that 
his salary was $100,000 a year. His inven- 
tions are said to have been many ; his books, 
numerous; and his company, the General 
Electric, highly appreciated his services. 
And he was a hard and tireless worker, like 
Edison, Ford, and other great captains of 
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industry, who, however, with all their 
splendid successes do not apparently leave 
the old world much better than they found 
it, that is, according to the evidence of my 
eyes. What the age needs in my humble 
opinion are a few great philosophic cru- 
saders who will preach the betterment of 
ethical and social conditions and justice in 
human relationships. 
co 


And photography can be of immense aid 
in the uplift that seems so sadly needed 
among mankind. We are taking photo- 
graphs of the sky showing the configuration 
of parts of the earth, but there does not 
appear to be any organized attempt to turn 
the camera upon the living conditions of 
millions of people in the large cities. We 
have a Russell Sage Foundation in New 
York City which does this, but there is 
room for scores of such to throw a little 
light on the dark places of urban civiliza- 
tion. x 


Congratulations to C. F. Richardson, of 
Artcliff Studios, Milwaukee, Ore., who at 
the Oregon State Fair Exhibit, won two 
first and three second prizes out of a total 
of five classes. He appears to have excelled 
in group subjects of landscape, marine, por- 
traits, classic studies and evidently is 
endowed with very considerable photo- 
graphic versatility. The competition was 
open to all the state and was judged by Pro- 
fessor Fairbanks, an art instructor. 


ed 
Responsibility in Buying 


FRANK FARRINGTON 

A young photographer just opening a new 
studio found himself over-persuaded by a 
smooth salesman, and in his hands was a 
copy of an order he had signed for more 
equipment than he really needed at the out- 
set, more than he could conveniently pay 
for. He had waxed over-enthusiastic under 
the influence of the seller. 

Of course it is a foolish salesman who 
loads up a photographer with more supplies 
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or more equipment than he needs, or more 
than he can pay for without hampering his 
business operations, but, after all, it is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the photographer 
himself to avoid overbuying. ‘This young 
man’s first thought was just what has been 
the first thought of many another photog- 
rapher under similar circumstances. He 
would cancel the order. He wrote to the 
supply house to that end. 

The reply was a courteous expression of 
regret that he had lost confidence in the 
value of such an excellent equipment as he 
had selected in the upbuilding of his busi- 
ness, but that, having ordered in good faith, 
as evidenced by the order they held with 
his signature, he would, of course, see that 
they could not accept cancellation, and that 
he would undoubtedly be glad, when the 
equipment was installed, that he had bought 
it. 

This young man was just sore enough and 
just angry enough to persist in refusing the 
shipment. He refused to accept delivery 
from the railroad company. ‘They notified 
the shippers who came right back at the 
photographer with a letter stating that they 
held the railroad’s receipt for the shipment 
delivered to it in good order, and that their 
responsibility ended with such delivery to the 
transportation company, and that whether 
he accepted the shipment or not, they would 
hold him responsible for the payment of the 
invoice when due. 

There was no escape. The young photog- 
rapher took the shipment and paid the bill 
and learned his little lesson concerning his 
responsibility in buying. | 

It ought to be plain enough to any photog- 
rapher that he cannot escape acceptance of 
and payment for any goods bought in good 
faith, and that the time to avoid overbuying 
is just before the order is signed, not just 
after. There are still a few salesmen- just 
anxious enough to fatten up their commis- 
sions so that they will load up an easy buyer 
with all they can get him to order. Such 
men, however, are not looking ahead for 
future and continued business. 
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It is the business of the photographer to 
look out for himself and, in his buying, he 
must keep in mind the fact that it is not 
all of good buying to get the bottom price, 
the quantity price, or the most free goods. 
There is no money to be made on unneces- 
sary or unused stock and fixtures. What 
you do not need and cannot use to good 
advantage should not be bought. The money 
it costs could be used otherwise profitably. 

No shipment should be refused because 
you wish you had not placed the order. In 
fact, there are few conditions under which 
you are justified in refusing to accept a ship- 
ment from the railroad company. You 
might do so when the shipment represented 
something not ordered. You might refuse 
if the shipment arrived in such a condition 
as to show it had met with a large propor- 
tion of damage in transit. But when a 
shipment arrives with indications of only so 
much damage as you might have repaired 
or might recover by claim, then it is better 
to accept it and make a note on the freight 
bill indicating the damages as observed by 
you and the railroad representative. Of 
course the matter of damage to goods in 
transit, or loss in transit, 1s something for 
adjustment between you and the railroad 
company, not a matter for settlement with 
the shipper. Ordinarily the  shipper’s 
responsibility ceases when the railroad 
receipts to him for the shipment. 

Try to maintain a friendly personal rela- 
tionship with the railroad and express agents 
with whom you do business, in order that 
the way may be made as smooth as pos- 
sible for settlements. 

In the case of defective goods received, 
or breakage within a shipping package 
because of improper or careless packing, 
then your claim is against the shipper and 


ats 
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such claim should be made at once. Delayed 
claims are hard to prove and difficult to col- 
lect or to get adjusted. The letter of com- 
plaint about something that happened two 
weeks ago, or more, meets with a cold recep- 
tion. When anything is wrong, take up the 
matter at once. 

Sometimes goods of somewhat breakable 
nature are damaged in transit by rough 
handling. If this occurs when packed with 
reasonable care in the manner such ship- 
ments are habitually and _ successfully 
packed, then it is up to the railroad com- 
pany, and ordinarily will supply matter for 
a dispute. Any reasonable adjustment with 
the shipper will be better than trying to com- 
pel the railroad by force to admit what they 
object to admitting. 

The matter of returned goods is some- 
thing not every photographer seems to have 
right in his mind. Many goods are shipped 
back that ought not to be returned. Not 
long ago a photographer said to me, “The 

Company just sent me word to 
write to them and get their permission 
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before returning any goods. That’s just so 
they can get out of taking them back, | 
suppose.” 

“T don’t quite agree with you,” I told him. 
“T think the people are right. 
Before shipping goods back, you ought to 
write to them and explain what it is you 
want to return and why. Not all damaged 
goods have to be returned. There are many 
instances when credit can be arranged by 
letter or through the visit of a traveling 
salesman without reshipment, and this 
means a saving of work and expense all 
around—but let there be no waiting for the 
salesman’s arrival before filing the com- 
plaint. You cannot compel acceptance of a 
return of goods just by shipping them. 

Some photographers like to pack up any- 
thing they don’t want and fire it back at the 
shipper for credit. Manufacturers and job- 
bers have in the past been imposed upon in 
this way, at times to an extent that will not 
be possible in the future. Make as many 
settlements as possible without returning 
anything. 


Beware the Coupon Shark 


Ben Strathmann, photographer, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., does a public service in warn- 
ing, by the columns of the Excelsior Springs 
Standard, and in emphatic terms, the public 
against the coupon shark. You are cajoled 
into acquiring a coupon. You make your 
way to this Kansas City Studio and there a 
sunflower state version of the New York 
badger game is played on you. “The cow- 
bell is a girl with a voice not too loud, but 
very clear.” The face value of your coupon 
is $2. It is up to her to squeeze another $8 
or $10 out of you, or your $2 sitting is 
relegated to the Greek Kalends. The cow- 
bell has a woman confederate who plays the 
game of asserting that she has come across 
with the extra money. You either fall for 
the swindle or you are flung off the 
premises. 

Now this is putting the photo-coupon 
game in terms of bald, plain words. ‘This 


game has long been rife, not only in 
America but in other parts of the world. It 
reflects discredit on photography for it 
lowers it in public esteem. Unfortunately, 
most people are obsessed by the something 
for nothing ambition and they cheerfully 
take any amount of trouble to gratify it. 
Good photographs are worth paying for. 
You should not be able to get them without. 
But it is a difficult matter to eradicate the 
Knight of Industry who foists off these 
coupons upon a gullible public. One way is 
to apply the boycott. We hope the Kansas 
City studio described by Strathmann will 
be placed on the scab list. We herewith 
print the entire clipping: 

The agent must carry the best of samples, at 
prices that are very attractive—prices at which 
the photographer cannot finish his work at a 
profit. High rent and overhead must be paid. 


The coupon buyer wants just the kind of photo- 
graphs the agent showed him or her, so they must 
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be worked, brow beaten, shamed by a cowbell or 
else the sitting be postponed. 

Take a certain well known studio in Kansas 
City—the reception rooms made up of a number 
of small booths, so each customer gets an inten- 
sive talk. The cowbell is a girl with a voice not 
too loud but very clear. She puts on her hat and 
coat and steps into the booth next the one in 
which there is a customer who won't be raised. 
She says to the receptionist with her “I know, 
dear, you cannot make the coupon photos good 
for such a small price; I am going to pay you 
so and so much for good photographs.” The 
receptionist with the obdurate customer says 
“There, you see that lady knows how to get good 
photos.” And so the game goes. 

In another studio, the agent carries samples at 
two for $2.00, the agent receiving $1.00 from the 
purchaser. There are a number of these agents 
at work in Excelsior. If a receptionist took one 
of these orders in at $2.00 she would be fired. It 
is either raise the order or postpone the sitting. 
If the customer refused to be raised and insisted 
on a sitting, the receptionst says, “If you can 
order $6.00 or $10.00 worth of photographs, I can 
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camera men are so busy on orders, that coupons 
have to make an engagement.” The receptionist 
then looks up the engagement book and finds that 
the only time free is three or six weeks ahead at 
9.30 in the morning. 

This means, in plain terms, that it is a smart 
customer who can escape without being induced 
by smooth-tongued, and often it is very sharp- 
tongued saleswomen to forget the $2 kind and 
give an order for a quality of work running up 
into good round figures. 

Usually the owners of the coupon studios 
belong to no associations and are guided by no 
standards of practice or Code of Ethics, and care 
nothing for the good will of their brother photog- 
rapher. 

All members of the American. Photographers’ 
Association are governed by a Code of Ethics that 
forbids such sharp and underhanded practices, 
and we are proud of the fact that we are members 
of this association. : 

You may well rest assured that it will be to 
the interest of yourself and pocketbook, to give 
the coupon agent a wide berth. In other words, 
“Tf you don’t want to get hooked, then don’t 


fix it so you can have a sitting at once. Our _ Dite.” BEN STRATHMANN, Photographer. 
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Another Star in the P. A. of A. 
Flag 
The Photographers’ Association of. Cali- 
fornia, having made formal application to 
the P. A. of A. for a charter and same hay- 
ing been approved by the Board of Officers, 
we are pleased to publish the following 


announcement: 


Photographers’ Association 
of California, 
I. M. Reed, Acting Secretary, 
Claus Spreckles Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Dear Miss Reed: 
Your letter with the application of 
your Association for a Charter. from 


the Photographers’ Association of 
America was duly received. 

I have submitted this to our E;xecu- 
tive Board and am pleased to inform 
you that they have granted your 
request. 

While it may be well to wait until 
some convenient date for the formal 
presentation of this. charter, it will be 
delivered to you in due time, and in the 
meantime, please consider that you are 
working under charter and that we 
wish to assist and cooperate with you 
in every possible way. 

We hope to be of a great deal of 
service this coming year both to. our 
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individual members and to the associa- 
tions that are working with us in a 
common cause. Photographers are 
awakening to the value of organized 
effort and there is a big field of use- 
fulness for associations such as yours 
and ours. 

With very best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) CLARENCE STEARNS, 
President, PA mote. 
ro 

To the P. A. of California 


A word of welcome and greeting from 
the Eleadquarters,. 2 erat. 

It is with pleasure that the above copy 
was received at this office and duly entered 
to record, . The step just taken 1s but one 
more bond between the East and the West, 
such as has been taken by many other asso- 
ciations with beneficial results, and it is 
hoped will materially aid the P. A. of Cali- 
fornia to build up a stronger organization, 
thereby adding strength to the National. 

You have a wonderful State, brim full 
ef natural resources, both “material@ead 
scenic and an exceedingly loyal and ener- 
getic population of which the Photog- 
raphers are an important part (judging by 
the Delegation sent to the National Con- 
vention). May we tender you our heartiest 
support and cooperation in promoting the 
ideals of the Profession? 

ro 


It was interesting to receive an inquiry 
on Winona School this week, from that 
distant corner of the Globe—Bombay, 
India. In anticipation of visiting America, 
next year, to make a special study of Pho- 
tography, the sender expects to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity offered the profes- 
sion by this institution of the P. A. of A. 

This’ “proves that: thes reputation son 
Winona School is no longer confined to this 
little U. S. A. of ours. As we said before, 
“You can’t keep a good thing down.” 

“Three Annas,” by the way, is the letter 
postage from India. 
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Big, Heads or Small? 


Much ink has been consumed concerning 
the distance that should separate a camera 
lens from the sitter and the best focal length 
to employ. But in these discussions two of 
the most important and, in fact, governing 
factors are usually neglected and omitted. 
These factors are the scale of the portrait 
and the distance at which the person called 
upon to admire it will hold it from his eyes. 
Most artists very rightly prefer their work 
to be viewed from a distance of some feet 
rather than inches, but the people who pay 
to have their photographs taken know noth- 
ing about this and care less. ‘They take the 
portrait in their hands and look at it and 
judge it at ordinary reading distance. This 
habit is absolutely ingrained, and _ the 
ubiquity of the illustrated newspaper has 
probably so confirmed it as to make it 
unalterable. 

The success of any portrait photographer 
must inevitably depend upon his ability to 
secure faithfulness of likeness. Considered 
pictorially, a portrait may be negligible, but 
if it has power to efface itself and conjure 
up instead a vivid and pleasant impression 
of the original subject it will succeed. In 
other words, its success will depend upon 
its power to produce the illusion of reality. 
To: possess this power a portrait must con- 
vey to the observer, as nearly as possible, the 
same optical nervous stimuli as would be 
conveyed by the living original. And these 
stimuli tell the observer, through his 
accumulated experience, all there is to be 
learned of the distance, form and color of 
the subject. 

A beneficent Nature has provided human 
beings with only two reliable optical means 
of judging the distance of an object, one 
being the amount of optic convergence 
necessary to produce single vision. A one- 
eyed man does not possess this means, but 
he can judge the distance of an object sur- 
prisingly accurately by means of focal 
adjustment, i. e., by the amount of effort 
necessary to adjust his eye-lens for perfect 
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retinal image and therefore distinct vision. 
Accumulated experience, however, gives us 
one even more powerful means of judging 
the distance of any object of known size. 
This judgment is based upon the size of the 
image of the object upon the observer’s 
retina. As a distinct and tolerably accurate 
impression of the distance of the sitter is 
essential to the production of the illusion 
of reality, the best portraits will produce 
both appropriate optic convergence and 
appropriate focal adjustment, and in addi- 
tion they will produce an image of appro- 
priate size upon the observer’s retina. But 
because of its nearness to the eyes it is 
physically impossible for a portrait held in 
the hand at ordinary reading distance to 
produce either appropriate optic converg- 
ence or appropriate focal adjustment. Thus 
handicapped, it is of prime importance that 
the hand-held portrait should produce an 
image (Of ‘appropriate’ size upon the 
observer’s retina. 

Notions of form are conveyed by the play 
of light and shade, and color is not regarded 
as essential; these considerations can there- 
fore be omitted from the discussion. In 
spite of modern neglect the remaining ques- 
tion of scale is by no means new, but 


technical considerations seem to have 
crowded it out of the photographer’s sphere 
of study. 


In Ruskin’s “Elements of Perspective” 
appears the very illuminating sentence: 
“Perspective can, therefore, only be quite 
right, by being calculated for one fixed 
position of the eye of the observer; nor will 
it ever appear deceptively right unless seen 
precisely from the point it is calculated for.” 
Let us apply this dictum of Ruskin’s to por- 
trait photography and see to what con- 
clusions it leads, for a photograph may be 
very conveniently considered as an upright 
transparent plane through which the subject 
is seen from one fixed eye position. It is, 
in fact (or should be), an ideally correct 
perspective drawing. 

In the figure, A represents the centre of 
projection, 7. e., the camera lens and also the 
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eye of the person looking at the portrait. 
I’ G is the sitter and D E is the portrait, in 
which the points D B and E are the images 
of the points F C and G on the sitter. A B 


F 


D 
a a 
E 
G 
is ordinary reading or viewing distance, 
which is usually taken as 12 in., and A C is 
the distance (say x feet) between the lens 
and the sitter. No profound mathematical 
knowledge is necessary to realize that if the 
viewing distance A B is constant, an image 
of appropriate size upon the observer’s 
retina can be produced only when the 
scale of the photographic image D E is 
=e = of life size. 

Let thesphotoeraphen put lis, camerasat 
whatever distance from his sitter he prefers. 
ach distance has its advantages and each 
gives a perfectly faithful perspective, some 
perhaps more pleasant or more fashionable 
than others. But it should never be for- 
eotten that the distance at which a portrait 
is viewed and the distance that separates the 
lens from the sitter together exercise a very 
rigid control over the scale on which the 
photographer should print his work. . Por- 
traits in which this relation is disregarded 
may be, and often are, tolerably acceptable, 
but they owe their success to some tour de 
force of lighting or expression or arrange- 
ment sufficiently delightful to divert atten- 
tion from’ “ther unattractive + perspective. 
Many photographers will think it unreason- 
able to take so short a distance as 12 in. as 
normal viewing distance. They will say that 
they always look at their work at arm’s 
length, and that their customers should do 
the same. Independent observation may 
give a different figure, but, for the general 
public, oculists and other physiologists agree 
on 12 in. This very important question of 
scale has in the past been greatly neglected, 
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and I do not remember reading any single 
sentence in the literature of portrait photog- 
raphy that would lead a student to imagine 
that it was of any great moment. 

There is, of course, very great latitude in 
this, as in most other photographic matter, 
and custom enables us to overlook errors 
created by minor departures from the ideal, 
but a departure should be made only in those 
rare cases in which some definite artistic 
advantage will result. It is as well to 
remember that good art is based on the 
intelligent acceptance of natural laws rather 
than on the deliberate breakage of them for 
the sake of some such mannerism as the all 
too common over-large head. And if we 
depart very far from natural conditions we 
shall fail to produce the illusion of reality 
and in consequence shall get less faithful- 
ness of likeness. 

Focal length has not yet intruded into the 
problem, and is evidently a matter of con- 
venience and nothing more, but as contact 
prints are still the rule rather than the 
exception, it is desirable to employ a lens 
of such focal length that the appropriate 
scale will be obtained on the negative. For 
contact prints we have the very convenient 
relation 

Camera extension = viewing distance 


is ee ap —) == 2! 


whence, focal length = jet ae 


x +1 
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In consequence, quite irrespective of the 
distance between lens and sitter, we arrive 
at the highly important conclusion that it is 
impossible for a lens of focal length greater 
than 12 in. to yield a contact print which, 
viewed at ordinary reading distance, will 
possess correct perspective. The appro- 
priate scales and focal length for contact, 
hand-held portraits are shown in the table: 


Distance Scale of Focal 
Lens-sitter Portrait length 
1 s VAS 5 : 

[ x feet | Pex life | le ‘- D inches | 
=i le 9.00’ 
4’ 14 9.60”’ 
LM v5 10.00” 
6’ ly, 10.28” 
oh 1A 10.50” 
8’ 1% 10.66”’ 
g’ a) 10.80” 
10’ Vo 10.90”” 
11g 1 11.00” 
124 Wo 11-07” 


If negatives taken under these conditions 
are enlarged, or if a greater focal lenotimas 
employed so as to get bigger heads, the 
perspective must inevitably become incor- 
rect and often noticeably unpleasant unless 
the viewing distance is proportionately 
increased; but as this is a matter beyond 
the photographer’s control, promiscuous 
enlargement, and the use of lenses of long 
focal length, except for exhibition purposes, 
both seem to be undesirable. — P. R. 
BurcHaL in The British Journal of Pho- 
tography. 


The Commercial Photographer’s Credit Problems 


J. K. NOVINS 


“Get Your Money But Keep the Customer’ 

The efficient collection letter can be com- 
pared to the well-prepared sales letter. It 
arouses interest, it creates desire, and it 
arouses action. The longer an account 
remains outstanding, the harder it often is 
to collect. The chances are that the cus- 
tomer has lost all appreciation of the value 
of the merchandise on he owes 
money. 

The collection letter, therefore, continues 
to sell him on the merchandise and service, 


which 


and on the organization behind it. It 
makes every attempt to preserve the cus- 
tomer’s good will. 

Often drastic action may collect the 
account but, at the same time, will result in 
the loss of the customer. Then, drastic 
action very often will fail to collect where 
other means might have resulted in ultimate 
collection of the account. 

Many times the customer is antagonized 
right from the start. He has made a pur- 
chase. Several statements have been sent 
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him. A cold, sharp letter right then might 
prove fatal. 

The following is a good letter to use 
when the customer has ignored several 
statements. The letter applies especially to 
the collection of small accounts: 

“Dear Mr. 


“In these busy times, we don’t blame you 
much for overlooking the little account on 


our books. You'll remember we've sent you 
several bills. 
“We'd like mighty well to have your 


remittance—write a check now, won’t you 
please, before you lay this letter down, and 
send it along with the enclosed bill—we’ll 
appreciate it. 

“Thank you.” 


What action would you take in the case 
of a customer who has dealt with you many 
years, and then began falling behind in his 
payments? You might take drastic action 
—and then you might not collect. If you 
should collect, your drastic action may 
result in the loss of a customer. 

It requires salesmanship to collect from 
this fellow, the very kind of salesmanship 
that sells your photographic service. You 
must sell him on your work, on your 
product, on your faith in his intentions and 
ability to square himself. The letter should 
be full of human interest—to attract his 
attention and make him read it through. 
The following letter will illustrate this 
point: 


“Dear Mr. 
“Perhaps this little story will interest you. 
“Sometime ago a stranger dropped in to 

see us. As he entered, he took in the sur- 

roundings with a reminiscent eye. 

“Evidently he had been here before. 

“He asked to see the manager. To the 
latter he recalled that some years ago he had 
had some pictures made. After making pay- 
ments, he fell behind. He moved to another 
city. He was broke. 

“When we entered the World War he 
enlisted. One day, in France, he picked up 
a home-town newspaper, in which he read 
an account of our participation in patriotic 
activities. ; 

“The war over, he returned to his home 
town. He found a job, entered business 
again, and when he was on his feet again he 
came here to settle his old account. 

“This man is now one of our best cus- 
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tomers. We have reopened his’ charge 
account, and he has us do work for him regu- 
larly. 

“Tt 1s just incidents like this—and we know 
of quite a number of interesting ones—that 
keep up our faith, and we know that backed 
by quality service, we need have no fear. 

“We sold you service, but in addition we 
sold faith. Regrettable as it is, your account 
still remains unpaid, and we are still patiently 
waiting to hear from you. We write this 
letter to you with full faith that you will settle 
this account and that you will continue to do 
business with us.” 


There are accounts on your books that 
you have about given up hope to collect. 
To take legal action might prove useless, 
owing to the customers’ financial ability. 
A letter like the following might help here: 


“Dear Sir: 

“Plainly speaking, we are disappointed. We 
waited to receive your remittance in settle- 
ment of your long outstanding account. All 
along we expected that you would find it 
possible to help settle this disagreeable matter. 

“But, not hearing from you, we have 
decided to transfer your account to our 
‘doubtful accounts’ page, in the hope that 
some day you will find yourself financially 
able to square your obligation. 

“We sincerely hope that better times may 
come to you, that you will be loyal to us, 
that you will be in position to settle your old 
account, that you will be able to say to your- 
self, ‘Thank goodness, I have squared myself 
with the squarest people in the world!’ 

“We will, therefore, not worry you about 
this account any longer.” 


The following letter is sent to those cus- 
tomers who fell in arrears, paid up their 
old accounts, and then discontinued calling 
on your services: 


“Dear Mr. 

“Tt has been some time since we have seen 
you around these parts. This is unlike the 
old days when we could always bank on your 
patronage. 

“Your account with us has long been 
settled. But ever since, we note with regret, 
you have apparently discontinued doing busi- 
ness with us. 

“What can be the matter? -We are deeply 
concerned to know whether it is our fault that 
you take this attitude. Please inform us 
whether we have failed at any time to give 
you satisfactory service. 

‘We still continue to do business in the 
same old way—the way we have been accus- 


SPECIAL TRIPOD 


for GRAFLEX WORK 


Three Section Short Model 


Cut shows first two sections. Extends 41% 
inches; 15 inches closed; Top, 4% inches 
diameter. Made of hardwood—dark cherry 
finish. Similar tripods in four sections sell for 
$7.50. While they last our price will be $2.95. 
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WOWest 32St.* --- 
Branch Store—118 W. 44th Street, New York 


An American Book on American Photography 
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Pictorial Photography 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E. E. 


VERY PHOTOG: 
RAPHER who 
wishes to do more 

than merely “‘push-the.- 
button,” will find dis- 
cussed in this volume 
thevery pointsonwhich 
he wants helpful sug- 
gestions and definite in- 
struction. Mr. Ander- 
son combines a fine 
pictorial appreciation 
with a clear grasp of 
scientific principles, 
upon which success in 
photography must de- 
pend. The book is read- 
able and well illustrated 
with 21 half-tone illus- 
trations of some of the 
best examples of American photography, printed on 
different mediums, and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 


302 pages. Octavo. Cloth. $3.00, postage 15 cents. 


FRANK Y. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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tomed to deal with you. Quality of work? 
The best-ever Service? Better still. 

“If you should step in one of these days, 
we will show you our new equipment, which 
compares with the best elsewhere. We 
enclose several of our announcements and 
extend to you our welcome.” 


meh LEAVES FROM 
Aimed MY NOTE BOOK 


ee —— Bu an OF and —__ 


Spencer Hord, in The Kodak Magazine, 
remarked a little while ago “If you want the 
conceit removed from your system, try 
being an editor.” This has set me mentally 
browsing in the pastures of memory ever 
since I read this caustic reflection. At col- 
lege I had, I thought, a vocation for an 
ecclesiastical life, but I was too timid to 
suggest the matter to my superiors. Instead, 
the malign spirits induced me to become 
editor of the college magazine, which was 
so frank and hypercritical under my direc- 
tion, that the circulation increased in the 
inverse ratio of the decorum and morale of 
the college. 

So I was removed from the editorship 
and one of the reverend fathers took charge 
of the sheet. I was eleven years of age and 
the enmity I so created has been life long. 


we 


I edited country newspapers, cycling 
papers, magazines, wrote plays and novels 
(all happily forgotten) before the fasci- 
nation of dry plate photography finally 
gripped me. And I dabbled in publicity. 
Now, I avow the conceit has all gone out of 
me. But I am ambitious of two things in 
connection with the camera: I want to see 
the time when motion picture photography 
is no longer employed to depict what 
Cardinal Dougherty recently so severely 
denounced as the lewd, the criminal and the 
revolting and I want to see professional 
photographers everywhere flourishing. ‘The 
Art, the Science, the industry of Photog- 
raphy take very good care of themselves. 
The public, and the working photographer 
are, comparatively speaking, weak and 
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JUST LIKE DAYLIGHT 


Takes Children Instantaneously 
and Groups in from 1 to 3 seconds 


Employing the famous photo blue Mazda 
globes, the light is steady, silent, intensely 
actinic, gives no disagreeable glare, unpleasant 
coloring or sputtering. 


HALLDORSON 
ELECTRIC STUDIO LAMP 


(IMPROVED) 


supplies the full light required for a portrait 
or commercial studio, and makes a skylight 
unnecessary. 

It uses four 1500-watt Mazda bulbs, each con- 
trolled by separate switch. Light is merged 
into one unit by diffusing curtain. 


HALLDORSON 


Concentrating Spotlamp 
For Those Special Lightings 


The spot may be varied from large to 
smal! and from sharp to diffused at the 


will of the operator. 
Was $185.00, now $135.00. By using four 1500-watt a i 

: yplied with ground- 
globes instead of five 1000-watt, and by other improve- Sul - d Blas 
ments in production, we have lowered the price while glass Cap for extreme 


raising the efficiency. Complete with globes, $167.00. diffu ion 


There are no carbons to regulate, and the light from the 
photo blue bulb is of just the right intensity for ordinary 
studio use, is always uniform, and is of the correct quality 
to properly register with incandescent, arc, or day light. 


Attractively finished in polished nickel and black enamel, and 
so small and light that it is adapted for either studio or home 
portraiture. Supplied either with folding or studio stand. 


Price (without globe), folding stand, $45.00, with 
studio stand, $50.00. Photo Blue Globe, $4.50. 


THE HALLDOR oN COMPANY 


1776 Wilson Avenue ‘ss os: Chicago 
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GRAF SUPER LENSES 


The Graf Variable Anastigmat—“The Inevitable Lens” 


THOSE WHO USE IT: 


Karl Brown 

Famous Players-Lasky 
Charles H. Partington 
Bert L. Glennon 


John Wallace Gillies 


Nickolas Muray 
R. W. Trowbridge 


Eugene Hutchinson 

Edward Weston Paul Outerbridge, Jr. 

Dr. Arnold Genthe Francis Bruguiere 
Clarence H. White 


Chicago Office, 410 South Michigan Boulevard 


The Graf Optical Co., South Bend, Ind. 


helpless helots who need protection. So 

now you know, friend reader, what is 
uppermost in my mind. 
co 

My friend, Dr. Francis Trevelyan Miller, 

is given much space in a recent number of 


The Public Ledger (Philadelphia). Dr. 
Miller is an _ historian, economist and 
author. He is also an editor and an author- 


ity on personality. He finds it in most 
unexpected places—a Fifth Avenue bus 
conductor with a philosophy of his own, a 
cabby who can analyze the chances of 
Presidential timber, and so forth. It was 
Sir Henry Maine who observed “The world 
knows nothing of its greatest men.” Dr. 
Miller would be agreeably surprised at the 
interesting personalities to be met with in 
photography and I hope he will give occa- 
sional thought in his magazine to the sub- 
ject: 83 


For photography is assuredly one of those 
post graduate studies which “‘ broadens the 
mind’’ and brings one into touch with the 
cosmos. In other words, no intelligent man 
can practice either amateur or professional 
photography without getting acquainted 
with the elementary forces of nature, and ot 
coming to a study if not an understanding 
of the problems of life. Dr. Miller is obvi- 
ously a humanitarian and I think has made 
motion pictures illustrating the life of Helen 
Keller. I hope he will devote space in his 
magazine to the importance of photography 
in the work of making the world a better 
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% The Utmost in Quality 


Harris & Ewing 

O. C. Reiter 
_ George H. High 

N.Y. Institute of Photography 
William Shewell Ellis 


New York Office, 80 West 40th Street 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 


place to live in and will thank the BULLETIN 
oF PHoTocRAPHy for the suggestion. 
ee 

I observe that the Famous Players- 
Lasky Studio at Hollywood and Long 
Island City, are to close for ten weeks, on 
account of overproduction. The world 
would be no poorer if most, if not very 
many, of its studios were to close perma- 
nently, because, of course, the greater num- 
ber of films now put out are scarcely worth 
while, either from the entertainment or 
intellectual standpoints. It is the advertis- 
ing that puts them over, as I have before 
remarked. But there will not be any 
diminution of the total output—on the con- 
trary the latter, according to figures, is 
greater than ever. And that which in my 
hearing was said, a quarter of a century 
ago, to be a nine days’ wonder is now the 
biggest entertainment factor in the world. 
And on the whole, the pictures are cleaner 
and better with each year. But most people 
are not highbrows and they like their amuse- 
ments gross to the ‘taste. Every showman 


will tell you that. = 


“The public,” said Bumble, in Charles 
Dickens’ “Oliver Twist,’ “is a Hasse 
Regretfully one has to agree with Professor 
Bumble. Near the medieval chateau in 
which I at present reside they are playing 
“Trilby”’ and crowds are flocking in to see 
the film. Why? Because “Trilby” posed 
in the altogether. Put a life of the late 
Benjamin Franklin on the screen and you 
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would play to empty benches. So giving the 
devil his due, if there were no demand for 
risque pictures, books, plays, there would 
be no supply. The remedy is, of course, 
education of the right kind. 
co 

The pscycho-analysts would say that 
people go to see “Trilby” because of 
acquired or inherited complexes. Bunk! 
The greatest painters, sculptors, architects, 
writers, philosophers, poets, composers the 
world has produced never had complexes, 
because they were properly educated from 
infancy. It is possible to take very young 
people and train them so that the gross and 
libidinous in literature, ‘‘art,” entertainment, 
and other branches of life are distasteful. 
Ruskin, Newman, are modern types of this 
form of asceticism, and history is, of course, 
full of such instances. And great photog- 
raphers will, I think, be one day produced 


that way. 2 


They will live for and by photography 
alone and will do work of outstanding merit 
and beauty. As a matter of fact many of 
them are doing it now, a fact which I com- 
mend to the attention of Dr. Miller. 


& 


Argumentum ad Hominem 
C. H. CLAUDY 

He is a judge in a domestic relations 
court. Every day he tries to convince 
people, who think they want divorces, that 
they want nothing of the sort. His way of 
settling family rows is to meet the people 
out of court, listen to their stories sepa- 
rately, and then try to bring them together. 

He finds the cause of most divorces is 
that young, pretty attractive girls too often 
allow themselves to slump after marriage. 
They cease to take pains with their personal 
appearance as they did before marriage, 
become careless in their dress and spruce up 
and look neat only in the presence of com- 
pany and wear wrappers and curl papers in 
the presence of the husband, who was 
attracted because of their beauty. 

The husband, true to his original form, is 
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HELIAR LENSES 
AT SPECIAL PRICES 


84 inch $74.80 
91 inch 88.00 
1134 inch 127.60 
14 inch 165.00 
16) inch 220.00 
19 inch 264.00 


BEE EE 


DAW Bly wre weyweyy 


WILLOUGHBY 


110 West 32nd Street, New York City 
Branch Store: 118 W. 44th Street, New York 


GOOD foundation is 

as important in neg— 

ative making as in 
house building. Clear, trans— 
parent glass plates are best 
for negatives. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th edition, sent on request 


mM HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 3 
REG. TRADE MARK 


| HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street = New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots’’ Free 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phone Bryant 6345 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


EASTMAN SOK ate Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co. 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
W. SCHILLER & CO. 


6S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. BELL & CO. 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY ty 


ork 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


J. SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


still attracted to pretty women and goes out 
with a tailored stenographer and leaves the 
wife alone at home. The judge says this 
is the real inside history of half the 
divorces. 

What has this to do with photography? 
Everything. In this judge’s experience in 
wrecked homes we may find a lesson for 
unsuccessful business. Here is a cause for 
labor turnover, one of the greatest diff- 
culties in modern business. Photographers 
could double their success if able to get help 
which would take the same interest in the 
business which he takes himself. 

One firm deeply interested in knowing 
why a group of people had stopped dealing 
at the store, wrote a strong personal letter 
to two thousand, enclosing a stamped 
envelope for reply. More than half the 
replies gave as a reason “indifference of 
employees” as the cause of their staying 
away. 

When we want a certain man or woman 
to come with us, we naturally want them to 
stay with us. In our original talk to them 
we point out the advantages of employment 
with us, the possibilities of advancement 
and court them with the same interest which 
was originally displayed by the average wife 
of the domestic relations court. 

Once in our employ, we often make the 
mistake made by the young wife and let 
down in our conduct and treatment. Just 
as she takes pains with her dress and man- 
ners in company, while careless and there- 
fore unattractive to her husband, so also 
do we retain our company manners to our 
customers and neglect the most important 
people in the world, our own employees. 

The inexperienced girl feels that as she 
caught her husband, of course he will prove 
loyal because he is her husband. In the 
same way, we feel that as we have employed 
these people, who are getting their pay for 
their work, we need do nothing further. So 
we retain our company manners for our 
sitters and forget to be nice to the people 
who are around us every day, handling our 
materials, our money, and what is so much 
more important, our customers. 
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S A MASTER PAINTER ‘‘ FEELS” HIS FAVORITE 
BRUSH MOLD CHARACTER AND LIFE TO HIS 
CANVAS, SO CAN THE MASTER PHOTOGRAPHER 
“FEEL”? CHARACTER AND LIFE COME TO HIS 
PICTURES—WITH THE AID OF ILEX EQUIPMENT. 


it comes with that confidence of results which Ilex 
Lenses and Shutters are perfected to produce and maintain. 
Because—the Ilex Scientific Department is composed of 
highly expert lens computers 2nd craftsmen, thoroughly 
familiar with the lens and shutter needs. The enviable 
reputation which Ilex Lens and Shutters have obtained is 
due to their scientific and uniform construction, each 
being a perfect duplicate of the master creation. Thus in 


FEATURING OUR LATEST PHOTOGRAPHIC ACHIEVEMENTS, 
the high standard of the Ilex Line is again emphasized by the— 


ILEXPO 


BEHIND-THE-LENS 


SHUTTER 


AND THE 


ILEX 


: Paragon 
‘ Anastigmat 


f4.5 


The Ilexpo built into the front board and fitted with auxiliary lens boards 
permits its use with innumerable lens equipments. Get particulars regarding 
this latest achievement. The Ilex Paragon you will find even under the most 
trying lighting conditions with its superfine corrections coupled with speed 
unexcelled for Home, Studio, Commercial and Speed Photography. 


WHEN NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC ACHIEVEMENTS ARE DEVELOPED 
‘“‘ILEX’’ IS IN THE FOREFRONT 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Pioneers in the successful making and marketing of Shutters 
with the Revolutionizing Wheel Retarder 
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SALE 


PORCELAIN-LINED TRAYS 


Every tray first quality. Nota 
second in the lot. 3000 only to 
be sold. It is not possible to 
duplicate this offer when this 


lot is gone. 
Catalogue Sale price 
price special 

he Che fae oP ee SLO ae uceee ee $0.55 
7 XO See 1 50nee ee Hees .65 
S2xe10) 2 Seg eee, Le Diese ae oe ee 89 
LOX 12 ieee ee 250 2d teed eae 98 
Lixel4e pcan S00 2 eae eee 1.89 
14x17 2 ee ee 5:30 FA Se eerie 2.95 
1/0215 eee Fe 00 eee cha ae 3.88 


THEN WE OFFER A SPECIAL 


32x 42—Heavy Zinc with special finish— 
extra deep with outlet for draining. Hard- 
wood frame—a tray that would cost $25.00 
to $30.00 to build—$12.50 each. 


Any tray returnable at our expense, if unsatisfactory. 


WILLOUGHBY 


110 W. 32nd Street 118 W. 44th Street 


NEW YORK 


The Portrait Studio 


FOURTH EDITION | | 


A small book (5x714 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Business cares and worries beset us. We 
sometimes are short in our speech and 
unpleasant in our manners. We _ forget 
“please” and “thank you” until, like the 
stenographer down town, a more attractive 
person comes along who both acts and looks 
good to this valued employee of ours. Next 
thing we know, we lose a_ satisfactory 
employee to a competitor. 

Human nature is human nature in business 
relations as in domestic relations. People 
who work want pleasant surroundings. The 
man who demands satisfactory service from 
employees must make their surroundings 
pleasant and happy or find his labor turn- 
over making him pay alimony for his 
neglect of his business family. 

Salary alone buys an employee’s time and 
the service of his hands and his head. The 
service we get from a typewriting machine, 
an adding machine or a camera. It is 
machine service. But to this machine sery- 
ice must be added a heart service. 

Heart service can be no more bought with 
money than a woman can retain her hus- 
band’s love by being a careful and saving 
housekeeper. Heart service can only be 
bought by careful and painstaking con- 
sideration of our employees. Good salary, 
good surroundings, never hold an employee 
who speaks of the boss as ‘‘a darned old 
erouch.” 

The cheery “good morning,” the real 
interest in the personal affairs of your busi- 
ness family, the “thank you” and “please” 
in the daily intercourse of business and the 
“sood night” as the day’s work is done, 
which holds employees. 

Before your employees can sell you and 
your work to the public, you must sell your- 
self to your employees. No sales person 
can sell a man when they themselves are 
not sold on him. 

It is not only the girl in the reception 
room who sells your photographs to the 
public. You are the center of angeves 
widening circle of publicity of some kind. 
The circle is being constantly widened and 
constantly agitated like the circles made by 
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a stone thrown into a smooth pond. Each 
member of your business family helps to 
make these waves of publicity. Every 
employee, from the porter up, is talking 
about the boss. The world gets a good or 
bad impression of you from them. Each 
has his or her circle of influence, good or 
bad according to their heart service to you. 
If, because of our own carelessness in your 
business family we get machine service only, 
we get no service or benefit outside of busi- 
ness hours. But, if instead, we sell our- 
selves to our employees and keep our com- 
pany manners for them, they will work for 
us day and night, at all time and places. 

“How long do people stay with you? 
How do the people of your business family 
feel towards you? How careful are you to 
retain their real interest in your business? 
Are they machine workers or heart 
workers?” 

When you answer these questions hon- 
estly you will solve several problems in your 
own business and probably bettered your 
standing in your own business family! 

we 
Something Big in Projection 


The greatest projection feat ever accomplished 
in modern photography took place when Gutzon 
Borglum, noted sculptor and the man selected to 
carve the great Confederate Memorial on Stone 
Mountain near Atlanta, successfully tried out the 
camera with which he will photograph his figures 
across the face of the cliff. 

From a slide of 2% inches long, thee new :pro- 
jector designed by Mr. Borglum and Ed. S. 
Porter, projection engineer in charge of the pho- 
tographic work, threw a picture 200 feet high 
upon the face of the giant monolith 700 feet away. 

Scientists and cinema experts predicted that no 
lens could possibly stand the heat that would be 
generated in throwing a reflection 700 feet 
through the air. A special air-cooled lens was 
built, however, which completely overcame this 
difficulty, states Camera Craft. 

To obtain the best results, Borglum found that 
it would be necessary to use between 130 and 175 
amperes. To do this, a motor and generator were 
installed in the projection hut—the most power- 
ful ever employed in projecting machinery. 

Following its successful preliminary trial, the 
new camera will be used to photograph the figures 
on the mountain side. Nitrate of silver will be 
poured over the top of the cliff, forming a black 
sheet. Then the figures will be cast by the pro- 

(Continued on page 641) 
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PLATINOTYPE—sepia and Black 
PALLADIOTYPE—Warm Black, Cream and White Stock 


SATIST A —Black only. Excellent for water colors 
SEND FOR LISTS 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, 1814 Chestnut St., 


Phila., Pa. 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection with 
a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
CAsk your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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BETTER POSITIONS BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 29 years we have successfully taught 


| PHOTOGRAPHY PietcEnzrving and 


Three-Color Work. | 
co] 


SSN 


Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. Weassist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. ae 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TOD 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., aria! Il. 
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THE PERFECT BACKING CLOTH 


For Commercial Work 


| 


| TRADE MARK 


~WARRENTEX 


| REGISTERED 


No Paste or Glue Required 


Made in all sizes Write for Samples 


WARREN PRODUCTS CO. 
269 Canal Street New York 


*Dogmar”’ 


£:4.5 F:5.5 


The lens of extreme high 
speed and brilliancy with- 
out flare or coma. 

Ask Your Dealer 


Cc. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 


317 C East 34th Street - - New York Ae 
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4 PAUL L. ANDERSON’S NEW BOOK P 


The Fine Art of Photography 


== 
: 
Ss 


24 illustrations ; 312 pages; Cloth. 


Price, $3.00— postage, 15 cents 


One of the best books on Photography ever 
published and right up to the minute. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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BURNET’S 
ESSAYS ON ART 


By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 


The standard work for beginners and 
advanced workers the world over. 
Adapted by every prominent 
art school and teacher. 


Three subjeéts treated in one volume: 


The Education of the Eye 
Practical Hints on Composition 


Light and Shade 


135 Illustrations 


PRICE, $2.00 


Postage, 15 cents extra 


Bound in cArt Canvas 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Cinema Handbook 


By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 


Managing Editor Scientific American 
Flexible Cover 507 pages, gilt edged 
Profusely illustrated 


This well-represented book ot com- 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- 
fessional understanding and_ insight 
into the methods employed to produce 
the wonderful results seen accom- 
plished upon the screen. 


Emphatically, this little pocket edi- 
tion contains more than is to be had 
from the reading of many books on 
the subject. It is a handbook in the 
real sense of the word. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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The Science and Practice of ! 


hotographic Printing | 
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304 By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 53 
Pages ae Illustrations 
Department of Printing and 
Bound Finishing, Illinois College of $3.00 
in Cloth Photography Postpaid 


A concise, readable book 
of practical information, 
not too technical for the 
amateur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of real 
value to the professional. 
It includes formulas and 
definite working direc- 
tions for all the more 
common printing proc- 
esses, together with a 
clear, scientific explana- 
tion of the underlying 
principles. 


For the photographer 
who wants to know not 


OW te WHY. 


ORDER FROM FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square - Philadelphia 
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jecting machine, and developing fluid poured or 
sprayed over them. 

The fluid will then be washed off, the figures 
outlined with paint, and work on the carving will 
then begin. 

Nothing to compare with this memorial has 
ever been attempted. The figure of Lee, for 
example, will be 90 feet in height. His sword will 
extend 38 feet, and his horse’s head will be 30 feet 
long. Other figures in the carving will have the 
same proportions. And with the aid of photog- 
raphy, it will be the first carving of its kind ever 
done in which perfect proportions are maintained 
throughout the work, as well as correct per- 
spective from every angle. 
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Willamette Valley Photographers’ 
Association 


The members of the Willamette Valley Pho- 
tographers’ Association met in McMinnville, 
Oregon, Saturday evening, October 27th, at the 
Trullinger Studio. 

A dinner was served at seven o’clock, after 
which a business meeting was held in the studio. 
Besides the regular order of business an election 
of officers was held. Those appointed to office 
for the coming year were: Mr. Parker, President; 
Miss Kathryn Gunnell, Vice-President, and Miss 
Minnie Trullinger, Secretary. 

The next meeting will be held in Salem, 
Oregon, at the Parker Studio, January 12th, at 


6.30 o’clock. K. L. GuNNELL, Secretary. 
we 


Vancouver and New Westminster 
Photographers’ Association 


The Vancouver and New Westminster Photog- 
raphers’ Association held its final meeting of the 
year on October 19th. 

The charter of affiliation from the Pacific 
Northwest Association was formally presented by 
the vice-president, Mr. Vanderpant. 

Owing to the high rating many local photo- 
graphs have received at recent conventions, it 
was decided to send an association display of 
professional work to the Empire Exhibition in 
London if space was available. The secretary, 
Mr. Bullen, was asked to cable the authorities for 
all particulars. 

After the business meeting a reception was 
held with music, dancing and refreshments. 


we 


Mrs. Flyhigh: ‘“Doesn’t Mrs. Owens look 
radiant? She must be thinking of her new 
gown.” 

Mr. Flyhigh: “Yes, and do you observe how 
wretched her husband looks? He is evidently 
thinking of it, too.” 


; THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY 


Here’s a Tallow Candle; 
Here an Electric Bulb— 


and both produce light 


How feeble the one, but how 
clear and bright is the other. 
And the bulb will be glow- 
ing cheerfully long after the 
candle has wilted. So with 


Gross 
Mountings 


They remain fresh and bril- 
liant long after the ‘‘tallow 
candle’’ kind has been for- 
gotten. 


Ask us and we'll tell you why 
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Cr 


9f= Portrait Film 


the ideal substitute for plates 


Tonal densities proceed regularly and evenly from the deepest shadows to the 


highest lights. 


Consequently even severe lighting contrasts are necessarily 


equalized during development without loss of gradation. 
The emulsion is coated on a heavy celluloid base which has a gelatine backing, 


procuring absolute flatness in the bath. 


Following sizes available: 5x 7, 614 x 814 and 8x 10 in. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


shat fs Prods cld , inc. 


114-116 East 13th Street, New York City 


Canadian Agents: Canadian & Foreign Agency Co., Montreal, Canada. 
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AS WE HEARD IT} 
(eeeereneceieeeieceneoeiooetenenooerefe 
Ray C. Ottstadt has opened a new studio in 


Faribault, Minn. 


Frank Cucci has opened a 
Bleecker street,-Utica, N. Y. 


John M. Parkins has purchased the 
Photo Studio of Richmond, Calif. 


W. W. Miller, formerly of Mountain Grove, 
Mo., has moved to West Plains,. Mo. 


Ira Bever has disposed of his studio in Grant 
City, Mo., and has moved to Colorado. 


James M. Gorham, Hutchinson, Minn., has 
purchased the Brainerd Studio, Brainerd, Minn. 


= 
Ofer ommaremes 


studio! ater7i 


Hersh 


Congratulations to Jack Cassady, of Gray’s 
Studio, Memphis, Tenn., who recently became the 
proud father of a ten pound boy. 


Miss Mary Weigel has taken over her former 
studio in Dyersville, Iowa, which has recently 
been operated by N. A. Anderson. 


W. V. B. Mullikin, finding business in Cal- 
ifornia unsatisfactory, has returned to Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla., and will open a‘studio in the Berryhill 
Building. 


The many friends of Cliffe Reckling will be 
glad to learn that he is now fully restored to 
health. He recently underwent his second serious 
operation. 


P. O. B. 1076 


Gonville de Ovies, of Greensboro, N. C., has 
purchased the Launey Studio, Savannah, Ga. He 
now owns three studios, the third being at 
Charleston, S. C. 


Ed. Burke, of H. and W. B. Drew Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., is making a pre-Christmas trip on busi- 
ness in Florida, which he declares to be a wonder- 
ful place for a winter vacation. He is markedly 
enthusiastic over Palm Beach and Miami. 


Plans are all fixed for a Twin Convention of 
the Middle Atlantic States Association and the 
South Eastern Association to be held in the 
“Land of the Sky,” Asheville, N. C. The idea 
finds general favor among photographers in the 
south. 


W. H. Leman, formerly of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
taken over the Rembrandt Studio, Norwich, N. Y. 
In our issue of October 24th, we stated that Mr. 
Leman had purchased the studio of W. F. Chip- 
man, Norwich, Conn., but we had been mis- 
informed. 


Cecil L. Greenlaw, of Woonsocket, R. I., has 
purchased Miss Viva K. Thompson’s Studio at 
Eastport, Maine. Mr. Greenlaw will open the 
studio after making alterations and securing new 
apparatus. Miss Thompson will go to Florida for 
the winter. 


F. G. Salt, recently of Brandon, Man., has 
reopened the photographic studio in the Vernon 
News Building, Vernon, B. C., which was formerly 
operated by G. E. Whiten. The studio has been 
redecorated and refurnished and Mr. Salt guaran- 
tees satisfaction and prompt delivery. 
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Editorial Notes 


We note the report of a lecture recently 
delivered in the Toledo Museum of Art, on 
the subject of “The Joys of Photography.” 
The speaker “traced the development of 
photography from hundreds of years before 
the Christian Era.” Child Bayley in his 
excellent book, The Complete Photographer, 
does the same. As we have remarked on 
many occasions, a thorough study of pho- 
tography must inevitably have a spiritualiz- 
ing effect on the mind. The first chapter of 
Genesis is a very good foreword to all 
primers on Natural Science. The gross 
materialism of the world will be consider- 
ably leavened by a contemplation of the fact 
that photography in a peculiar sense is one 


Wednesday, November 21, 1923 
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manifestations of Omniscience. 
The reference is of course general, if not 
universal, but drawing by light, which pho- 
tography admittedly is, takes us directly to 
the Great First Cause. Not everything does 
this—jazz “music,” the phonograph, the 
abominable street organ, and other afflic- 
tions. 


of many 


& 
“Men must work while women must 
weep,” wrote Charles Kingsley. The work 


of the» world™is not,. to quote) Perkyn 
Middlewick, “all beer and skittles,” even in 
photography. There is before us the pic- 
ture of a photographer suspended in mid- 
air by a hook in a strap on his shoulder, and 
seated on a small board, also suspended 
from a block and pulley, from probably a 
lofty crane not visible in the photograph. 
He holds a reflex camera with which he is 
taking a news picture of something that 1s 
happening below. Such work requires 
considerable nerve, but it excites little or no 
comment from the passers-by. ‘The rest of 
the world, or part of it, luxuriates in purple 
and fine linen, and passes on its way heed- 
less of what is done for its pleasure or com- 
fort by the toilers and moilers. 
we 

“There is not a child’s photograph, which, 

taken today, will not be priceless in years 
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to come” is the sentiment of a newspaper 
advertisement published by the Wilson 
Studio, * Chilliwack, “n> far-oif = British 
Columbia. The heart of a woman or man 
that does not beat all the faster in unison 
with this beautiful truth must be made of 
stone*or some other impermeable material. 
The eyes that look not upon the original 
lineaments of little ones, find their greatest 
delight in counterfeit presentiments of 
them. No photographer who specializes in 
children’s portraiture ever makes a failure 
of this branch of the business. 
# 

“Day turned to night in films,” is a strik- 
ing newspaper headline which induces us to 
read carefully the article that follows.. It 
appears that Gaudio, Joseph Schenck’s 
cameraman (Joseph Schenck is the husband 
and impressario of Norma Talmadge, the 
movie star), treats his negative in such a 
way that positive prints give a night effect. 
So you need not tint your positive prints 
any more, or take your pictures at night. 
There seems about this 
information; even movie experts appear 
unable to agree on the rationale of the 
We await 


, 


some mistiness 


process, whatever it may. be. 
further information. — 
& 

The committee in charge of the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition in 1926 is still fight- 
ing for its ideal and it appears from what 
Colonel Jackson and Mr. Trigg assert, that 
a considerable volume of national support 
is assured the project. Something will 
probably be done to mark the one hundred 
and fiftieth year of American independence. 
Great expositions of all kinds appear to 
have had their day. Even those devoted to 
photography do not go off with the swing 
and the bang that they used to. And the 
Convention idéa is less enthusiastically 
received than it was. wont to be “other 
times, other manners.” 

& 

“Open House” was recently kept by J. 
B. Hostetler, of Davenport, Iowa, who has 
been in business there thirty-five years. It 
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is said he has one of the finest and best 
equipped studios in the Middle West. What 
specially pleases us in connection with this 
celebration is that Mr. Hostetler secured 
exhibits of photographic work from many 
of the leading photographers of the coun- 
try, and several from abroad. We like the 
catholic spirit by which Hostetler was 
animated in giving his visitors the oppor- 
tunity of studying the photographic work 
of Europe, side by. side with” thatumas 
America. The BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
cordially wishes him continued success. 


we 


Hans Hildebrand, of Stuttgart, a photog- 
rapher, who has made a specialty of color 
work, is about to remove from Germany 
to Reading, Pa., we read. He has) vieinem 
all parts of Europe and Asia and made 
thousands of photographs. He won prizes 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair and photo- 
graphed the Oberammergau Passion Play. 
He was the official photographer for the 
German Government during the war and 
made photographic illustrations for the 
Bible. ‘There are other evidences indicative 
of the possession of great ability on the 
part of Herr Hildebrand to whom the 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY says, Wel- 
come! 2 


Virgil Miller, a Los Angeles camera man, 
is credited with “turning night into day 
with three bits of glass.” We gather that 
what Miller actually does is to use ray filters 
which invert the values on the negative, so 
that in the resulting print a night effect is 
produced on a day exposure. There are 
other data in the newspaper account but 
they are obscure. Gaudio, another camera 
man, as we have already pointed out, is 
credited with an invention something 
similar to Miller’s. We attach little prac- 
tical value to these ideas. It is of course 
easy to falsify tones and values by supple- 
mentary devices, and no doubt some striking 
effects are obtained. But not much impor- 
tance should be assigned to the tricks which, 
after all, is only what they are. At best, of 
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worst, they are unscientific, and although 
useful on occasion, make no general appeal, 
as they are based upon photographic falsity. 
we 

A farrago of bosh about the Martians, 
attributed to A. Maurice Low, English 
“scientist and inventor,” reaches this desk. 
Reasoning that good photographs are taken 
in a pitch dark room, he asks, How 
are we to know that the Martians see by 
light? They might see by heat waves. Or 
they might see in some other way. Then 
there are a lot of gratuitous suppositions 
about this, that and the other thing. For 
example, suppose we had been born with 
different kinds of eyes? “The air around 
us would be full of life and our water bath 
a mass of horrible creatures.’ The sug- 
gestion of a light screen from here to Mars 
precedes this and much other futile specu- 
lation all instigated by a slight knowledge 
of photography. This sort of thing takes 
us no perceptible distance along the road 


of progress. Fa 


There is a town in Tennessee which is 
asking for a photographer to open up there, 
but, it is added, it is no place for any but a 
first-class man to come to. The town is 
Etowah. W. M. Staley, who built up a 
prosperous business there, has been forced 
to leave for Tullahoma, so Etowah needs a 
successor. According to the local news- 
paper, The Enterprise, there is scope for 
considerable business. ‘The south offers an 
attractive field for photographic work, in 
accordance with our sO 
Etowah should not be long without a studio. 

rod 

The back page of a newspaper is now, in 
the majority of cases, the first that the aver- 
age reader turns to. We do not blame him. 
It gives the news at a glance and saves him 
the trouble of much reading, which, in the 
case of newspapers, is usually a weariness, 
after one reaches a certain age and knows 
the trend of world affairs by experience 
and observation. There is, however, room 
for considerable improvement in the selec- 


information, 
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tion of these illustrations which would gain 
in interest if they contained more impor- 
tant foreign pictures. For instance, what is 
happening in Eastern Europe and the Far 
Fast is always attractive matter in view of 
the disturbed and disturbing conditions of 
tiiose parts of the world. 
ee 
Pringle and Booth, 181 George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, send us a sample 
of their photographic work—sharp, clear, 
striking—in the form of a card, on which 
they ask “Do your travelers carry samples?” 
\nd then they go on to say, Why carry 
samples? Photographs stand unrivaled as 
a selling medium. Pringle and Booth 
undertake to photograph anything, any- 
where, anytime. They appear capable of 
doing all this to perfection, and we wish 
them a continuance of their prosperity. 
rs 
We are always pleased to have newspaper 
cuttings of photographers’ advertisements, 
i many cases, as our columns show, we find 
something worth while to reproduce for the 
general benefit. “A photograph of you 
would mean as much to some one, as some 
one’s photograph means to you,” say the 
Spencer and Stolte, of Alameda; 
Cal. The advertisement of the Wain- 
wright Studio, Altoona, is headed, “The 
Exclusive Gift—Your Photograph.” These 
seutiments are none the worse for not being 
new—they catch the eye of the general pub- 
lic, and probably pull business. Finally, 
from Saskatchewan, Canada, comes an 
advertisement of the Royal Photo Studio, 
headed “Studio Tea,” to which on one 
occasion the public was invited. 
we 
‘Photography is Second Industry,” is a 
newspaper headline evoked by the report of 
a lecture already referred to in the BuL- 
LETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. The 150,000 miles 
of sensitized celluloid which annually leaves 
the Kodak plant is the basis of the vast 
traffic in photographs, still and motion. 
Some say second industry, some third, some 
There is little that is sufficiently 
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fourth. 
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reliable and specific to take hold of in 
the estimate. Anyhow, photography collec- 
tively is a very big thing in the world’s 
industries, and it is growing bigger all the 
time. x 


Milton Carlson, the finger-print expert, 
has been at pains to disprove the theory 
that “finger prints are an infallible means 
of identification, that they are unchange- 
able, unmistakable, unforgeable and undent- 
able.” He has demonstrated that a finger 
print can be transferred and_ therefore 
forged. Of course. Everything that can 
be duplicated can be forged, we mean, of 
course, in respect of surface inscriptions. 
Carlson is a highly skilled expert in this 
kind of work. He matches his brams 
against those of some of the cleverest 
rogues in the country and usually succeeds 
in winning. But forgery is an antique form 
of malefaction and sometimes centuries pass 
before it is detected. “Great is truth and it 
will prevail,’ it is said, in the long run, 
sooner or later, mostly the latter. 

ro 

We recently visited the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard and saw some of Uncle Sam’s 
newest ships, big and little. And in a part 
of the vast place we drew melancholy 
interest, although scarcely pleasure, from 
contemplating rows of obsolete battleships 
that once were the pride of the Navy. There 
are ships there that Roosevelt sent round 
the world, now rotting to picturesque 
decay. We thought at the time they would 
make fine camera studies. Now we learn 


officially that war time rules have been: 


rescinded and that cameras may again be 
used in the Navy Yard. The enterprising 
professional photographer on the look-out 
for chances to secure interesting negatives, 
should make a note of this fact. 
sd 

According to a report from Germany, 
“the movies are making more work for 
photographers.” Fans are obtaining valu- 
able hints on how to appear before the 
camera. The work of the studio photog- 


Me 1S. 
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rapher is becoming easier. Never in history 
have people flocked to the photographer as 
they are doing now, despite the hard times 
generally admitted throughout the world. 
Thus Berlin. But President Coolidge says 
America is prosperous and so, apparently 
Anyhow, we incline to the opinion 
that a contemplation of movies does no 
harm to a photographer’s business and may 
conceivably do it good, although we are 
without direct evidence bearing on the 
We hope for the best. 
we 


Top Light or Side Light 


A question that frequently arises when a 
photographer wishes to build, or more fre- 
quently adapt, an apartment for portrait 
work is whether top light is a necessity. 
Most text books point out that the form of 
the studio is immaterial as far as lighting is 
concerned ; that a single stand ora yeu 
lofty sidelight will give practically the same 
effect. There is a considerable amount of 
truth in this statement, but in practice it has 
been found that the ridge roof in which top 
light is available over nearly half the width 
of the studio has certain advantages, par- 
ticularly if large groups have to be dealt 
with. A point which is of considerable 
interest to many workers is the degree to 
which top light can be dispensed with with- 
out injuring the quality of the portrait. 
Manifestly, providing the limitations of the 
illumination are considered, a very large 
proportion of subjects do not suffer from its 
absence, else “home” portraiture would be 
impossible. To start with, the good rule of 
letting the light fall upon the sitter’s head 
at an angle of 45 deg. for ordinary three- 
quarter face lighting should be borne in 
mind. If this angle can be obtained, the 
form of the window or windows is unim- 
portant. It will be found, however, that 
with a side window only there is little lati- 
tude allowable in the placing of the sitter, 
who must be much nearer the light than 
when toplight is available, the distance being 
reduced with the height of the window. It 


subject. 
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F. J. Denton 
Wanganui, New Zealand 
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F. J. Denton 
Wanganui, New Zealand 
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is not sufficient that the angle be measured 
from the extreme top of the window; the 
point to be taken requires to be as near the 
centre of the main light opening as possible. 
Thus with a light of which the highest point 
is 8 ft. 6 in. from the floor, a sitting figure 
should not be farther from it than three 
feet, assuming that the top of the head 1s 
four feet from the floor. Therefore heads 
and sitting half lengths can be attempted 
with every prospect of success, but a stand- 
ing figure even of a sitter only 5 ft. 6 in. 
in height would be out of the question, for 
to obtain the same lighting the head would 
have to be within 18 inches of the glass, a 
greater distance causing the disappearance 
of nearly all shadow in the face. It is easy 
to work out distances for higher windows 
by drawing a line to represent the height of 
the window on a scale of one inch to the 
foot, with a line at right angles to give 
the floor level, and a line at 45 degrees from 
the centre of the light source. Perpendicu- 
lars erected from the base will show the 
height at which the necessary angle can be 
obtained for any height of sitter. 

UMeresis nomretisn in the angle ‘oi 745 
Meprecs; itsemot needed for evety type of 
face, and the experienced artist will be able 
to judge his effect by the eye alone, but it 
forms a useful starting point for those who 
are not skilled in controlling light and will 
prevent the production of flat, lifeless nega- 
tives. It has been proposed to fix a trans- 
lucent blind at an angle over the head of the 
sitter, but this does not appear to do more 
than a similar diffuser in a vertical position. 
The only practical way of improving the 
lighting is to fix a half-watt or small are as 
near the ceiling as possible. One or two 
lamps of an installation for night use could 
be used in this way and would provide a 
welcome relief from all-day artificial light- 
ing, which many imagine to be unavoidable. 

A studio which is provided with top light 
only does not tend to the production of any 
very striking results, although it may seem 
at the first glance that the lighting is good. 
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Such a studio is fairly satisfactory if of 
ample proportions so that the sitter may be 
placed well away from the walls in order 
to secure the necessary angle of light. This, 
however, tends to give rather flat pictures, 
and it has been found necessary to use a 
system of movable screens or blinds which 
can be placed near the figure to localize the 
dominant light. This practically amounts 
to building a tiny studio inside the large one, 
the blinds of which are fully opened. 
Another palliative for a top light is the 
provision of reflectors which must be so 
placed as to serve as a side light. Ordinary 
distempered calico may be used or, what is 
better, a large swing mirror which may be 
made an efficient substitute for a window. 
Obviously, as with a side light, artificial 


‘light may be used to supplement the main 


light, and the most pleasing effects are to be 
obtained by directing the artificial light upon 
a white screen which will serve as a side 
or front-side light as needed. In construct- 
ing a top light studio it should if possible be 
nearly square, as this permits of a greater 
latitude in placing the sitter. Such a studio 
should not be lofty; the nearer the sitter 
is to the light the more brilliant the result 
and the more easily is the light controlled. 

When using artificial light the question of 
top or side lght would hardly appear to 
enter, but as a matter of fact many installa- 
tions fail in respect of not providing for 
raising the lamps high enough. For a single 
figure a, distance (of meight tect. {rom tite 
floor should be allowed for standing figures, 
the measurement being from the filament or 
the actual arc between the carbons. Many 
portable lamp stands are at fault in this 
respect. In a very low room the light may 
be directed upon the ceiling, which then 
becomes the source of light. This can be 
done in a room not more than seven and a 
half feet high—The British Journal of 
Photography. 

we 


Ex-Striker: “Come at once, doctor. My wife 
is dying.” ; 
Doctor: “Can’t do it. 


just called a strike.” 


The doctors’ union has 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Bldg., Washington. D. C. 


We have a twofold object in view in 
presenting at this time of the year the Code 
of Ethics as-adopted by thesPe wore 


First. Practically every new member 
asks for a copy of the Code, to learn what 
good sound business principles, as applied 
to the photographer, look hke in print. 
successful men will find they have been 
pursuing their vocation along ethical lines, 
but how many could prepare a digest of the 
underlying principles ? 

Second. Many older members of the 
Association have forgotten what the Code 
sets forth, unless reference has been made 
to certain copies of past Annuals. Some, 
we know from correspondence, were not 
even aware that membership carried with it 
subscription to the Code. 


The brass plate and window transparency 
inform the public of an “honest deal” by 


members of the National Association, so- 


herewith the Code for the guidance of 
members in 1924. 


CODE GReETHICS 


As adopted by the Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of America 


My business standards have in them a 
note of sympathy for our common human- 
ity. My business dealings, ambitions and 
relations shall always cause me to take into 
consideration my highest duties as a mem- 
ber of society. In every position in business 
life, in every responsibility that comes be- 
fore me, my chief thought shall be to fill 
that responsibility and discharge that duty 
so when I have ended each of them I shall 


All. 


have lifted the level of human ideals and 
achievements a little higher than I found 
them. 


First. The practice of photography, both 
as a science and an art, is worthy of the 
very best thought and endeavor of those who 
take it up as a vocation. 


Second. Having accepted photography as 
a vocation, the practitioner should, at all 
times and in all places, esteem it an honor 
to be able to say, “I am a_ professional 
photographer.” 


Third. Our brother photographer’s name 
and reputation should be as sacred to us as 
our own. The off-hand slur, the unneces- 
sary criticism of his work or methods or 
manners, the meaning smile or shrug of the 
shoulders have no place in the daily life of 
a professional photographer. 


Fourth. The rephotographing of the 
work of another to achieve a saving of cost 
for a patron is inconsistent with the best 
interests of the profession, and is not in 
accord with the established rights of our 
brother photographer. 


Fifth. The cutting of prices in order to 
get business away from other photographers 
without any legitimate excuse is inconsis- 
tent with the dignity of our profession and 
not in accord with the rights of every man 
to have a fair and open chance to do 
business. 


Sixth, Advertising in its many forms is 
essential, but the claiming of false or un- 
gained honors, untrue statements of any 
nature, boastfulness of work better done 
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than others can do, depreciation of the work 
of other studios, are unworthy of the pro- 
fessional photographer, and its consistent 
repetition should be severely and_ publicly 
condemned. 


Seventh. The best interest of the patron 
should at all times be the first thought of 
the professional photographer. <A_ studio 
based on service to the patron and demand- 
ing fair return for real service is following 


Pmemsbest) tenets and precedents of) the 
profession. 
Eighth. It is a privilege to give aid and 


advice to those whose knowledge is less 
than our own and who come seeking our 
help, so that they may progress in the prac- 
tice of photography. We learn most by giv- 
ing to others of our own knowledge. By 
refusing to give of the gifts that have been 
vouchsafed to us we impede the progress 
of the art. 


Ninth. True service to our patrons is 
founded on giving them what they desire 
at a price which will leave a fair profit to 
ourselves. This is not possible without a 
knowledge of what it costs to do business, 
therefore we cannot reasonably be giving 
true service unless we know what it costs 
us to sell and unless we sell at a price which 
will give us a return proportionate to our 
skill and to our expense, so that both our 
reputation as photographers and our credit 
as business men may be maintained. 


we 


Self-Starters 
C. H. CLAUDY 


When the head of a big brokerage house 
got off the elevator at his office floor one 
morning, he saw on a bench just inside his 
door, three office boys. ‘The door was 
hardly open when the smallest boy was on 
his feet ready for instant action. The big 
boss passed, and although one of the big- 
gest financiers in New York was waiting, 
he was allowed to sit while the broker 
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called a clerk to his desk and asked the 
name of the smallest office boy. 

He always watches all his employees. He 
saw that this boy was on his tip toes and 
ready to go. “I want,” he said, “to know 
all the self-starters in my employ. ‘Too 
many have to be cranked every time they 
go. When I find the occasional one who is 
always ready to go, I have a better place 
fOr Minas 

To a large ground-floor studio in a prom- 
inent street came a stranger. As he entered 
the door a reception room girl rose at the © 
back of the room and, walking briskly for- 
ward, met him in the front with a pleasant 
“Good morning.” 

“Good morning,’ replied the potential 
“IT would like to shake hands 
with you. I have been in this city over.a 
month and you are the first person I have 
seen who acted as if they wanted to do 
business with me.” 

She was a self-starter. 

Self-starters are rare among employees. 
Every proprietor lies awake night and 
dreams dreams of a photographic establish- 
ment filled with self-starters. He wakes to 
hurry down to the studio and find one-half 
his employees late and the other half wait- 
ing around for him to crank them up and 
get them at their duties. The dream and 
the reality are so different that he sighs 
deeply and another furrow comes in his 
forehead, which already looks like the cor- 
rugations in a washboard. 

Too many employees want to start on an 
upgrade with their salary in high, while 
their energy and ability are set in neutral. 
They want their energies to follow the 
salary rather than to have their salary fol- 
low the energy. The best way for any man 
to increase his value to his employer, and 
thereby increase his salary, is to learn to be 
a self-starter. The kind of an employee 
every photographer wants is the kind who 
needs the least cranking up. 

The highest salaried people in any estab- 
lishment are the department heads. They 
receive extra compensation for the job they 


customer, 
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have to do every day in cranking up the 
people in :their department. [fpevery 
employee was a self-starter, there would be 
no need for foremen, department heads, or 
any executive except the one big boss at 
the head. But most people must be cranked, 
told what to do, watched while they do it 
and kept doing it all day. Thus another 
man over their heads’ draws good = pay 
because he has the self-starting faculty and 
thus is enabled to crank up others. who 
haven't it. 

The fellow who rises to the top of every 
business institution, like a cork rising to the 
top of a pan of water, is the man who never 
requires any bossing. ‘The man who never 
No 
man or woman who needs a lot of bossing 
himself, ever rises to a place where ‘he 
bosses other people. 

Several things are necessary to make a 
person a self-starter. In the first place, the 
machine must be in the pink of condition. 
No machine which has been driven the night 
before into the wee small hours of the 
morning is in the pink of condition the next 
day. It is shy on oil, on gas, on water and 
the tires need pumping up. No starter will 
make a tired machine go without a lot of 
cranking. 


needs a boss is sure to become one. 


No man or woman can dance all night 
and self-start in the morning. No man or 
woman can work all day and play all night. 
Just as the battery of the car must be kept 
charged, just as the air must be kept in the 
tires, just as the radiator and the gas tank 
must be kept filled, so must the human 
machine be toned up with a certain amount 
of food, drink and sleep to store energy for 
the next day’s run. 

The history of every large photographic 
business in this country is the history ot 
one man. Every great success is but the 
lengthened shadow of the individual. This 
individual in every case was a self-starter. 
The story of every one of them reads like 
so many carbon copies of the same letter. 
They begin in some other man’s establish- 
ment and, being self-starters, took none of 
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the boss’ time cranking them. Having 
been there long enough for the employer to 
find out that they were not in need of boss- 
ing, he soon made them bosses of other 
people. Then it was just one step after 
another until they were proprietors of 
their own establishments and hunting self- 
starters to work for them. 

Eastman, Schwab, Ford, Rockefeller, 
Duke, Westinghouse, all the really big men 
of the business world, went through the 
steps just outlined. All of them were self- 
starters from the beginning. 

The day that the employer learns that he 
has an employee that he can turn a job over 
to and forget about it, that day the employer 
has had a burden lifted from his shoulder. 
Burden lifting is exactly what employers 
pay money for. No one man can run all 
of a photographic establishment. When an 
employer discovers that his developing and 
finishing room, his operating room or any 
other one department of his business no 
longer requires his attention, that day the 
self-starter in that department has earned 
and will surely receive a fatter pay envelope 
than will the man whose branch of the work 
continues to be a burden on the shoulders 
of the proprietor. 

All of us, employees and employers, 
want to make the grade. All of us want to 
get to the place toward which we are 
headed. It is the self-starters who land. 
The people who have to be cranked get 
stranded alongside the photographic high- 


way of life! a 


“Say, Bill, you know de diffunce b’tween a 
prophet and a profiteer ?” 

“NOV oat 

“Well, when a prophet says de world was goin’ 
ta end last Thursday at lunch-time he didn’t know 
what he was talkin’ about, but when a profiteer 
says soap, sugar an’ shoes will be higher next 
week, he knows what he’s talkin’ about.” 
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So the Movie Slumps, but the Snap-Shot Flourishes 


The American public is notoriously fickle 
in very many respects, especially where its 
amusements are concerned. “You can fool 
some of the people some of the time 
but you Sine fool all of the people all a 
the time.’ The movies are perceptibly 
slumping. People are not going to the the- 
atres so much as formerly. Exhibitors and 
distributors are complaining, producers are 
closing studios and reducing salaries. Rarely 
nowadays does a picture create a furore. 
In the small towns, the movie will always 
have a vogue, because it is the only thing 
that offers cheap relief from the monotony 
of life in those places. But in cities of large 
populations, over fifty or sixty thousand, let 
us say, the movie has to fight for its life. 
The boom is over, the thing is tolerated, but 
no more acclaimed. 

The interest of THE BULLETIN OF PHo- 
TOGRAPHY in the matter lies in the fact, 
often stated, that motion pictures are a de- 


velopment and a branch of photography, 
otherwise we would devote no space to the 
subject, our aim being to print only that 
which is of interest to our readers. Of 
scenics, cartoons, news reels, short 
subjects, educationals, will always have a 
vogue, but the big production, the feature, 
the $2,000,000 spectacle, can never charm as 
they charmed before. ‘They are out of date 
as novelties. 

The news from Hollywood is gloomy in 


COURSES 


the extreme. Wholesale desertions from 
the movies are the order of the day. In- 
tensive exploitation is powerless to stem the 
tide of public indifference. So you have 
(1) lack of ambition on the part of artists to 
(2) popu- 
lar coldness towards them. These two chill- 
ing factors militate against the revival of 


be identified with these movies; 


enthusiasm. 
This sort of thing was inevitable. 


The 


“bio” men and their press agents have so 
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notoriously overdone the thing for years that 
a reaction was bound sooner or later to 
come. It has come with a vengeance. 

The time for the movie snap-shot is ripe. 
There are many effective cameras on the 
market. And no doubt soon there will be 
quite a trade done in developing and print- 
ing these: strips, of films eligas erage 
motion pictures can and no doubt will ex- 
hibit their capability of entertaining people 
where they are best entertained—namely, in 
the home. The original movies or animated 
photographs were designed for this purpose. 
It was never contemplated that they would 
become a theatrical entertainment. In fact, 
we are of opinion that the world would not 
have been disadvantaged if the movie the- 
atre had never existed. At best, it is of 
doubtful value to any community. 


Of course, the thing will go on, but, more. 


and more, thoughtful people will find they 
can more profitably employ their time than 
by visiting movie theatres, where they are 
never sure of obtaining an adequate return 
for their money. We have been studying 
the published writings of the “big” men in 
the game—they lack the cocksureness that 
formerly characterized them; in fact, they 
are apologetic in tone. 

And the advertising and exploitation cam- 
paigns are very much of a beseeching nature. 
They almost implore the public to go and 
see their pictures. They take whole pages 
in The Saturday Evening Post, while this 
widely circulated periodical prints stories 
derisive of movie ethics. 

It’s no good; the movie has had its day 
in the grand sense and can never come back, 
although it will never be extinct. 

And one of the causes of public indiffer- 
ence is the high-handed attitude of conde- 
scension, haughtiness, of the leading pro- 
ducers toward the public. . You could far 
more easily obtain audience of the President 
of the United States or with the Governor 
of a State than you could with a “movie” 
magnate, who is, or was, a very superior 
person indeed. How different the case with 
the ordinary photographer, who treats the 
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public as human beings, or the photo-stock 
dealer, who is in the same case. Caput aug- 
menti, or swollenheadedness, is unknown 
with them, while in your dealings with a 
movie magnate or his myrmidons you have, 
metaphorically speaking, to crawl on your 
hands and knees. 

Intensive exploitation is the order of the 
day in the movie field; in other words, huge 
advertising campaigns, but to this the public 
does not respond with such alacrity as 
formerly. The charm of the snap-shot, and 
of photography generally, is that it needs 
no sensational exploitation. It is non- 
theatrical. The movie is nothing but the 
latter, and it is because of this characteristic 
that it has been so grievously overdone. 


| Our Legal Department | 


A Business Transaction as it 
Happened and as it Should 
Have Happened 


One observation I am fond of making is 
that the difference between protecting one’s 
self in a business transaction and not pro- 
tecting one’s self is often very slight; it is 
often necessary to do only a few little things 
in order to be safe. What is lacking is not 
the energy to do the protecting, but the 
knowledge. 

To illustrate this, I am going to cite the 
details of a case which happened under my 
own eyes. I shall give the facts as they 
occurred, and then restate them as they 
should have occurred—and doubtless could 
have been made to occur—in order to give 
complete protection to a buyer who is now 
the victim of his own short-sightedness. 


How THE INCIDENT OccURRED 

The plaintiff in this suit, meaning. the 
party who sued, was a dealer in second-hand 
cars and trucks. The defendant was a 
merchant who was in the market for a used 
truck. The dealer found this out and called 
on him several times to induce him to buy. 
The dealer offered one truck in particular 
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which he represented as “good as new and in 
good working condition.” There were 
several conferences, the last two being on the 
day before and on the very day the purchase 
was completed. At the conference on the 
night before, the dealer said in substance 
that the truck was all right, that he 
warranted it to be all right, and if the buyer, 
after buying it and trying it awhile, didn’t 
find it satisfactory, he, the plaintiff, would 
take it back. 

The merchant finally decided to buy and 
next morning went to the dealer’s place of 
business to complete the purchase. At that 
time the dealer produced a judgment note 
covering the price of the truck and asked the 
buyer to sign it. The buyer did sign it, but 
before doing so, he said, “If this truck is 
not what you said it is, I am going to fetch 
it back.” ‘To which the dealer answered, 
“Tf it is not satisfactory, I will take it back.” 

The buyer thereupon signed the note and 
the truck was delivered to him. It proved 
far from satisfactory, as second-hand 
vehicles have a way of doing, but mean- 
while the judgment note had been entered 
up. The dealer’s promises to take the 
vehicle back weren’t kept, and finally the 
buyer of the truck was compelled to get a 
lawyer and file a petition to open the judg- 
ment which had been entered up against 
him. The attorney for the seller of the 
truck interposed all manner of technical 
objections, but the lower court overruled 
him and decided that the judgment must be 
opened and the buyer’s evidence heard as to 
the seller’s warranties of the truck. The 
seller then appealed to the higher court, and 
the case was reheard there. The lower 
court’s decision has now been sustained. 
The judgment is opened, and the case will 
be heard by a jury, to whom the buyer of 
the truck will be able to relate the seller’s 
various warranties. The jury will then 
decide between them. ‘The buyer has won a 
victory, understand, but look what it has 
cost him to win it! The loser pays the 
court costs, but each man pays his own 
attorney’s fees, and the fees which the buyer 
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of the truck has already had to pay out— 
and the case is really only at its threshold— 
will probably amount to at least $250. He 
may win the case clean to the end, which 
means that he can send the truck back and 
won’t have to pay his note, but all this will 
be accomplished at an expense of probably 
not less than $300. 


As THE INCIDENT SHOULD HAavE HAPPENED 


I can best show this by putting it in the 
form of a dialogue :— 

Seller—lve got a truck for sale that will 
just suit you. It’s as good as new and in 
good working condition. 

Buyer.—Please put that in writing. 

Seller—You won't risk a thing in buying 
this truck, @ If at isn*t-satistactory, Llistake 
it back. 

Buyer.—All right, put that in writing, too, 
and [’ll buy. 

Seller—Why in writing? Don’t you take 
my word? 

Buyer—Certainly, if it’s in writing. 
Here, I’ll write something and you can sign 
it. (He writes this) :— 

I, the undersigned, warrant that I am 
the sole owner of truck, engine 
No. 7 model | — == esari ceria gD 
said truck, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, 1s in good mechanical con- 
dition and in every way in serviceable 
running order. I make this warranty 
for the purpose of effecting the sale of 
the said truck. | 

Said truck must prove satisfactory to 
buyer or I agree to take it back. 

Seller (after signing ).—AIl right. Come 
down to my place tomorrow and we'll close 
the thing up. 

Seller (the next morning).—Here’s a 
judgment note I want you to sign, since you 
aren't going to pay cash. 

Buyer.—But I don’t want to sign a judg- 
ment note. You might indorse it over to 
somebody else and leave me high and dry. 
My credit’s good. If this truck’s what you 
say it is, I’m good for the price and you can 
make me pay it. 
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Seller.—lIt’s customary to sign a note. 

Buyer.—I’ll sign an ordinary promissory 
note, not a judgment note, if you'll make it 
non-negotiable so it can’t be indorsed to any- 
body else. Simply write on its face “pay- 
ment subject to written agreement between 
maker and payee.” \ Then if the triek 
doesn’t :pan out, I won’t have to pay it. 


If the buyer had gotten the little warranty 
reproduced above, and had either refused 
to sign any note at all, or signed only a non- 
negotiable promissory note, he would have 
been absolutely protected. When the truck 
fell down he could have acted on the written 
agreement to allow its rejection and sent it 
back, at the same time notifying the seller 
that he wouldn’t pay the note He would 
have saved his $250 or $300 and his time 
and worry over the law suit. 

And yet look how extremely simple the 
protective measures are. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
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LEAVES FROM 
MY NOTE BOOK 


“Gi — 

Tennyson used a phrase years ago whica 
has stood before me ever since as solidifying 
the sin of salacity in fiction. He spoke of 
the “troughs of Zolaism.” What he meant 
was ‘that Emile Zola, the author of “Nana,” 
“La Terre,” “L’Assommoir” and other real- 
istic, 1. e., filthy novels, catered to a public, 
which, like pigs, loved to feed on and wal- 
low in garbage. His implication was that 
such people were swine in a stye. Merely 
as a matter of record this past summer, I 
sampled the latest and most up-to-date 
offerings of American fiction, more by way 
of record, of seeing what the trend is. And 
between Zola of several decades ago and 
the young realists of 1923, there is nothing 
to choose. I hope I die before I read any 
more of such stuff. 


BP. 


an Old and — 


we 


Coarse writing disfigured the eighteenth 
century, the seventeenth, sixteenth, and so 
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Taken by A. W. Smith with a Tessar Ic 
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[vel all-around Anastigmat, for 

both amateur and professional, 
is the Bausch & Lomb Tessar Ic. 
Unsurpassed by any lens where speed, 
depth of focus, covering power, flat- 
ness of field and definition are in- 
volved, its use makes possible snap- 
shots indoors or on cloudy days when 
time exposures with other lenses of 
slower speed would be necessary. 


Specify on your new camera a 
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on, it has indeed been traced back to Roman 
times and probably originated in prehistoric 
days. But why perpetuate it? Why not 
abolish it, like the saloon? Why not have 
an amendment to the Constitution prohib-+t- 
ing it? And what applies to writing applies, 
as we all know, to almost every form of 
graphic art, which has unhappily been pros- 
tituted to meet depraved tastes. Superficial 
people sometimes attack the Bible for its 
candor, but there is nothing coarse nor 
obscene in any part of the sacred narrative. 
The point to observe in that particular con- 
nection is to assure that it is not read 
indiscriminately nor forced upon the atten- 
tion of the young. 
© 

And, unhappily, photography has not 
escaped the pestiferous attentions of those 
who degrade a beautiful and refined method 
of graphic expression for gain. There is, 
even at the present time, far too great a 
tendency to pander to the demand for this 


sort of thing by creating an appetite. Hap- 
pily The Camera and THE BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY are entirely free of this taint, 
but the same cannot justly be said of some 
of their photographic contemporaries in this 
country and in parts of Europe. Some of 
these illustrations recently published in 
America and put out under the excuse that 
they are “art” ‘studies are, in my deliberate 
opinion, nearly if not quite disgusting. 
They offend and shock by their appalling 
realism. Why photograph such subjects, 
why print and publish them? 
we 

In my early reportorial days, there was 
an honored maxim, “when in doubt, leave 
out.” It 18 better, *1t 1s best, to ert son the 
side of safety. For one person in the com- 
munity to whom these things make an 
zesthetic appeal, there are ninety-nine who 
do not take so detached a view of the 
cartographic representation of the human 
form divine on cold photographic paper. 
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EVERY BUSINESS HOUSE 
IN YOUR CITY 


can profitably use photo- 
graphs of their establish- 
ments, equipment and 
products. 

You can easily and 
quickly make these pho- 
tographs with 


Victor Portable 
Flash Bags 


Their large front in- 
sures perfect diffusion 
and soft lightings. Flash 
pan operates from ex- 
terior of bag, and may 
be loaded and reloaded 
without any smoke es- 
caping. 

Furnished with either 
cap or electric ignition. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


J. A. SMITH & SONS CO. 


3544 Cottage Grove Avenue - - Chicago 


BURNET’S 
ESSAYS ON ART 


By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 


The standard work for beginners and 
advanced workers the world over. 
Adapted by every prominent 
art school and teacher. 


Three subjects treated in one volume: 


The Education of the Eye 
Practical Hints on Composition 


Light and Shade 


Bound in cArt Canvas 135 Illustrations 


PRICE, $2.00 


Postage, 15 cents extra 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Any mature man will bear me out in the 
accuracy of this observation and the obvyi- 
ousness of the deduction. The widespread 
dissemination of these things is therefore 
not to be encouraged and I hope to see 
the traffic in them diminished. 
we 

Many, many sins are committed in the 
names of “Art” and “Literature? ame 
and Raphael will, however, survive for all 
time, while Rabelais and the profane lim- 
ners of Pagan Rome will assuredly pass into 
the limbo of the forgotten and the neglected. 
It will be the same with the daring and 
ultra realistic photographs that have unhap- 
pily been and are so rife. The more they 
are contemplated, the more they will repel, 
because styles and fashions change and the 
innately inartistic production produced at 
one epoch make no true esthetic appeal to 
the people of another. Art is for all time, 
and this truth is in itself sufficiently strong 
and powerful to condemn these vulgar, 
brazen, and offensive photographic nudes. 
Let’s have done with them. 

& 


Outdoor nature and life and character 
offer unlimited fields for camera work with- 
out trespassing upon the domain of the 
human form in puris naturalibus. The prin- 
cipal exhibitions are frowning upon this lat- 
ter’ kind of effort, but the more or less 
secretive traffic goes on through the mails 
and in the pages of publications that accept 
advertisements of doubtful character. The 
austerities of life are far too serious to be 
menaced in this way. Said Longfellow: 
“Life is real, life is earnest.” So few people 
heed the warnings of this great lay preacher. 


* 


The case concerned a will, and an Irishman was 
a witness. 

“Was the deceased,” asked the lawyer, “in the 
habit of talking to himself when he was alone?” 

“I don’t know,” was the reply. 

“Come, come, you don’t know; and yet you pre- 
tend that you were intimately acquainted with 
him?” 

“Well, sir,’ said Pat, “I never happened to be 
with him when he was alone.” 
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HAEOID HALOID 
PORT RAYA | SEPIA GRAVURA 


Jr for 


WARM BLACKS FINE SEPIAS 


OWrite for Prints and Booklet 
ThaiAvO Rea. 


ROCHES TERR ANY. 
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What Do You Know About 


COMPOSITION ? 


The Painters’ Series 


636 S. Franklin Square 
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§ Here’s your chance to get a thorough 
knowledge of composition by studying 
the Old Masters. 


§ From these little books you may draw 
not only inspiration for true art but you 
may analyze the very construction of 
composition, and upon application of 
the art principles, have a better under- 
standing of the making of a picture. 


§ Our selection is limited, but we have 
been fortunate in securing copies of 


Botticelli Morland Rembrandt 
Constable Raphael Teniers 
Del Sarto Raeburn Meissonier 
Hogarth Gainsborough Jan Steen 


§ We would suggest that you make a 
second choice should our stock become 
exhausted. 

§ We say this because these little books 
are known and appreciated the world 
over as invaluable aids to the student 
in composition, and whenever they are 
to be had, there is always a ready sale. 


Send 50c for your copy today 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


| AMONG THE SOCIETIES 


ost iat} (Sociieeeieociomenomeehe 


th eee eee emeiemes 


News Photographers’ Association 


Plans have been completed for the first monthly 
dinner of the News Photographers’ Association, 
to be held at the Café Boulevard, New York City, 
November 2d. There will be a general discussion 
during the dinner as to whether the radio cameras, 
designed by members of the Association, can be 
put into practical use. The speakers will include 
William Zerbe, a veteran newspaper photogra- 
pher; John Hemmer, President of the Association, 
and Frank E. Campbell. 

od 


Southwestern Professional Pho- 
tographers 

Winners of salon honors at the convention of 
Southwestern Professional Photographers, held in 
Dallas, Texas, October 17th-20th, have just been 
announced. 

According to the rules of the contest no prizes 
were offered and all pictures sent in for exhibit 
were to be rated according to their merits and 
the ten receiving highest ratings were to furnish 
such pictures to be exhibited at the next conyen- 
tion as the winners of salon honors this year. 

Announced as winners are D. M. Marks, of 
Fort Smith; Voohries and Bursday, of Dallas; 
Guy N. Reid, of Fort Worth; Majestic Studio, of 
Dallas; Dickenson Studio, of Shreveport, La.; 
J. H. Montgomery, of Dallas; Rembrandt Studio, 
of Paris; Charles J. Gorzychi, Texas University, 
of Austin. 

Ratings were marked by R. E. Voiland, of 
Sioux City; O. C. Conklin, of St. Louis, and Miss 
Blanche Reneke, of Kansas City. 

Last year the prize was limited to one and was 
awarded to D. M. Marks, of Fort Smith, giving 
his group of pictures the highest rating of any 
pictures entered in the convention. 


we 


Collective Advertising for 
Photographers 
EASTERN CAROLINA ASSOCIATION SOLVES 
PROBLEM 

A traveling exhibit of professional work, 
which goes to State Fairs and is seen by 
large numbers of the public, 1s good adver- 
tising. This is one of the many useful 
things which the Eastern Carolina Photog- 
raphers’ Association is doing for its mem- 
bers. Prof. J. A. Blair, of the Departiigms 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C., highly 
commended and praised the display on the 
occasion of its recent presentation at the 
State Fair, Raleigh, where it attracted a 
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Studio Equipment 


No. 3 Century Studio Stand 


A well designed and attractive studio camera 
stand made of choice hardwood highly finished, 
with metal parts in black enamel. The camera 
is raised and lowered by a smooth acting, self- 
locking spiral. The felt covered top is provided 
with a simple tilting device easily operated. 


Moderately priced. 


F. & S. Vignetter 


For use with Century or Sem1- 
CentennialStudioStands. Simple 
in its operation, correct vignet- 
ting 1s obtained in the easiest 
and surest manner. All move- 
ments and adjustments for any 
position are made by the oper- 
ator from the ground glass. of 


F. & S. Collapsible Stand 
A collapsible stand that is both light and rigid. 


It has a revolving top and the center post, mov- 
ing through two cast aluminum bushings has a 
range of 14 inches providing a stand from 33 to 
47 inches in height. 

The stand is portable, quickly set up and 
easily adapted to uneven surfaces. Dark ma- 
hogany finished woodwork with metal parts in 
sand-blast finish. 


See them at your Stock House or send for catalogue 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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You and your support 


— both are needed 
S| Pratt battle against tubercu- 


losis is your battle. The or- 
ganized fight against consumption 
protects you, and makes your com- 
munity a cleaner, more healthful 
place to live in. 

You support the war upon tuber- 
culosis when you buy Christmas 
Seals. The life-saving campaign 
of the Tuberculosis Association is 
largely financed by the sale of 
these seals. Protect yourself and 
help others Buy Christmas Seals. 


Stamp out 
Tuberculosis 
with 
Christmas 
Seals 


THE 
NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


SS eee eee 
SSSA 
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great deal of attention and was a valuable 
addition to the Art Exhibit. Next yeamem 
historical exhibit will be arranged for and 
probably premiums offered for open com- 
petition. 

The Association has members in fourteen 
eastern Carolina towns, and by the courtesy 
of A. O. Clement, of Goldsboro, we have 
been favored with copies of the collective 
advertising published in the newspapers of 
those cities. The emblem of the Associa- 
tion is prominently displayed in the copy of 
the advertising and in the circulars sent out 
by individual members, who draw attention 
to the space bought in the newspapers. 

With the approach of Christmas, the 
wording of the advertising and the circulars 
relies upon the appeal of the festive season 
to a large but not a total extent. There are 
large and attractive cuts in the advertise- 
ments, and the inhabitants of the several 
cities are adjured to visit the studios there 
and see for themselves “that other ‘you’ 
which never grows old.” 

It would be a good thing, in our opinion, 
if readers in other parts of the country 
would get in touch with A’ OF Clemiems 
Goldsboro, and obtain copies of this litera-. 
ture so that the admirable example of the 
Eastern Carolina Photographers’ Associa- 
tion might be followed. 


cd 


How to Varnish Negatives 
Using Cold Varnish 


First place negatives where they will become 
perfectly dry, e. g., near a fire or on a bath hot- 
water tank. Next lay out to get quite cold. 
Remove dust with a strip of cotton plush or 
camel’s hair brush. Poise negative on the tips 
of fingers, steady with thumbs, and pour pool of 
“cold” varnish, using plenty. Let pool spread of 
itself. Now incline plate to cause varnish to 
flow into right-hand corner; thence into left-hand 
far corner; thence into left hand near corner and 
then raise negative so as to flow excess of varnish 
back into bottle. (N.B.—In tilting negative to 
distribute varnish, return plate to lever position 
a little before varnish has reached the corner; the 
wave of varnish will carry the coating into 
corners, and you will avoid getting varnish on the 
glass side or up your sleeve.) As last drops run 
into bottle, rock negative to and fro, so as to 
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avoid a streaky coating, and as each negative is 
thus finished stand it on blotting paper to dry. 


Film Varnishes 


The above water varnish is suitable, or the fol- 
lowing :— 


(aie ee SS ae eee 300 ers. 30 gms. 
CONTI eae. Cs '8 300 minims 30 c.c.s. 
SCE) Sa ieee ae 600 gers. 60 gms. 
NWETCR 6 Meek a 8. ws 20 ozs. F000 eee 

Boil together for about half an hour, then add— 
Methylated spirit .. 5 ozs. 250° COs: 

and filter. 

Another good varnish for celluloid films is :— 
Wattiiateen sti... 500 ers. 115) ems: 
Sura’, ae iGsozs. 1,000 c.c.s. 


in which, after filtration, the films are immersed 
and then hung up to dry. 


Retouching Medium 


Baie oumeresin ;... 200 gers. 230 gms. 
Gunredammar <.... 90 ers. 100 gms. 
Cre miastiGg .<. arn. 20 grs. 23 gms. 
Oil of juniper ..... fer 1 gm. 
Oil of turpentine ... 2-4 ozs. 1,000-2,000 

Cress: 


The gums are powdered and added to the oils, 
and finally enough pure asphaltum is added to 
give the mixture a dark amber color when viewed 
through the depth of an inch. 


This formula is strongly recommended: by 
Whiting in his “Retouching” as not liable to pick, 
rub off, or come off on after-varnishing. It takes 
a great deal of work. 


Ground-Glass Varnish 


Sandarac 103 gms. 

IEA SIC METS Mc eles occiahe 20 ers. 23 gms. 

there 0:/20) “1... 2 Oz5. 

Dissolve the resins in the ether and afterwards 
add— 


Benzole 


| 6 ©) 16) [else Ja a, 6; e,/e 


%tol% ozs. 120-700 
C.C.5) 
The proportion of the benzole added determines 
the nature of the matt obtained. 
This varnish must be applied to the cold 
negative or the coating will not be matt. 
Malachite green, aurantia, or asphaltum is used 
for tinting it green, yellow, or brown respectively 
(for handwork on back of negative). 


Spotting Medium 


Water color chalk 
Water color chalk 


Grind together with water only on a palette to 
match the color of the negative. 


6, 16 (0) (610 10" e316, 6 


Blocking-out Mixtures 
No. 1—Bamboge and vermilion red, or Payne’s 
grey and vermilion, are ground together in 
water in equal parts with addition of a little 
gum water if a glossy surface is required. 
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HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


‘Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 
Low prices and work guaranteed. 

All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y. 


P. H. KANTRO - Portage, Wis. 
IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


Write for Latest “Price List 
TO- 


1034 cArch Street, ‘Philadelphia 


a Sess oe eet Wess Sale: PERS Roe es 


Cant Opes KODAK } a 


} OMe enon 


* shi ) are at your service at ‘al times. | 
tea Display Signs GRATIS. & 


ee Send for Samples and Uterature. 


: copyrighted designs 
are ace pallets: : 


THE PERFECT BACKING CLOTH 


For Commercial Work 


TRADE MARK 


WaARRENTE X 


REGISTERED 


No Paste or Glue Required 
Made in all sizes Write for Samples 


WARREN PRODUCTS CO. 
269 Canal Street New York 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 


An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation and 
the exceptional opportunities Pho- 
tography offers you. 


MOTION PICTURE—COMMERCIAL—PORTRAITURE 
Modern 


Practical instruction. 


to six months’ course. 
aan Easy terms. 


equipment. Day or evening classes. 
Call or write for Catalog No. 65. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36th St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St, 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots’’ Free 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phone Bryant 6345 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. BELL & CO. 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic — 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY 110 Wes 


ew York 
Everything Used in Photography 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


J. SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


No. 2—Asphaltum “2... =. 1-0z 100 gms. 
VWiaxe Ay oe sees, 170 ers 40 gms. 
Carbon black ... 80 grs 20 gms. 
Turpentine ..... 10 ozs. 1,000 c.c.s. 


Commercial “Brunswick black” is equal to and 
more convenient than the above mixture. 


When printing on development papers, yellow 
or orange dye .(Vanguard yellow or Griffin’s 
auramine) is a convenient blocking out medium 
which is easier in use owing to its transparency. 
First go over the film with ox gall on wet cotton 
wool; the dye then diffuses -slightly beyond the 
edge of the brush work and avoids harsh lines, 
In subjects containing detail such as ladies’ hair, 
or drapery, a weak dye application over the out- 
line will add the necessary density to the back- 
eround without clogging the hair. Then proceed 
as usual, with a stronger wash when stray bits 
not wanted to print can be taken off without leay- 
ing a sharp edge. 


Titles on Negatives 


The usual method is to have the words forming 
the title set up in type and photographed on a 
“process” plate. The subject negative having been 
made with a clear margin round it, a strip of the 
title negative is laid down on this margin by 
stripping and the clear margin then filled up with 
“photopake” or other blocking out mixture except 
over the strip of title, which is made dense 
enough, in the first instance, to print white. Ifa 
clear portion in a landscape negative cannot be 
found (in cases where the title has to appear on 
the view), a piece must be cut out with a sharp 


knife. 
& 


Dr. Luppo Cramer, the discoverer of the use of 
phenosafranine, as an agent for development with 
actinic light, has, according to a report in the 
German photographic periodicals, made further 
application of the substance in a very small per- 
centage, for development under ruby light of 
exceptional brilliancy, so that a very sensitive 
plate (even an orthochromatic plate) may be 
developed under the direct rays of the dark-room 
lamp. 

10 c.c. of a 100,000 solution of phenosafranine 
is added to each 100 cc. of any desired developer. 
This really gives in the working developer about 
1,000,000 part of the dye to the liquid, but this 
infinitesimal portion of desensitizer permits safe 
development without risk of fog, even with a very 
bright ruby light. 

This is certainly a valuable contribution, and a 
blessing to those who know of the strain upon the 
eyesight, associated with the curtailed illumination 
hitherto demanded in working with ortho- 


chromatic plates. 
we 


Razz: “I woke up last night with the feeling 
that my gold watch was gone. The impression 
was so strong that I got up to look.” 

Hamm: “Well, was it gone?” 

Razz: “No, but it was going.” 
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Work-room Economy 


There is only one way in which you can figure 
the difference between economy and waste and 
that is by knowing exactly how much material 
comes into your studio from your stock house, 
how much of it goes out in finished photographs, 
and, by a simple process of subtraction, finding 
how much is lost by inefficiency. 

Not a difficult thing to do, but the waste is pos- 
sibly a more difficult thing to prevent. There must 
be waste, but there is such a thing as reasonable 
and unreasonable waste. Preventable waste is 
the thing you should be interested in. 

Our customers often ask us to find printers for 
them, and we always hesitate to recommend any- 
one we know little about. Our idea of a good 
printer is not merely a man who can make good 
prints, but a man who can produce the most good 
prints with the least amount of waste. 

You can easily estimate the waste of paper, for 
example, but you can’t figure that as your entire 
loss. ‘There is the waste of the printer’s time, the 
waste of chemicals and the delay in getting out 
your orders. | 

If your printer is inexperienced or inefficient, 
he may be a liability rather than an asset. This is 
not intended as a reflection on good printers. 
Good printers are scarce and many inexperienced 
apprentices have been pressed into service. 

A printer can only gain experience by printing. 
But before he begins printing he can be taught a 
great many things that will help him to reduce 
waste when he does begin. 

One of the most common causes of waste is the 
inability to judge the printing density of a nega- 
tive. Making a trial print is a sure way, but all 
too often it requires two. or three trial prints, 
especially when the cost of material has not been 
impressed upon a printer or a check on the 
amount of paper used has not been kept to make 
him careful. 

A man may be a good workman and still not 
use the care or practice the economy he should. 
Don’t scold about such things. Scolding is for 
children. And don’t raise an awful row all of a 
sudden and then let the thing blow over. 

The best way to secure results is to get the 
co-operation of your workers. ‘Take them into 
your confidence and have them keep the check 
on themselves. Give a man a gross of paper and 
tell him you want him to make a record—you 
want to see how many good prints he can make 
out of a gross and he will show you how good a 
workman he really is. 

Tell him you know there must be some waste— 


tell him what you think is reasonable, if you like, 


and he will try to eliminate even part of that. 
We know of no better help to printing than a 
frame of three or four negatives of varying densi- 
ties with a light behind them, and a blank space 
to place the negative to be printed. If the print- 
ing time of the negatives in the frame is known, 
it is easy to judge the length of exposure neces- 
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The 
Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 


85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy 
Postage 15 cents extra 


Including Price Lists for Commer- 
cial Work in Two Large Cities 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


A work by a thoroughly com- 
petent and widely experienced 
commercial photographer of the 
highest reputation. 


Every phase of the subject is 
treated with a view for presenta- 
tion of the essentials. The various 
appliances discussed, best meth- 
ods of exposure, illumination and 
graphic presentation to ensure a 
successful outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every 
requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of work of varied 


kind. 


The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the 
trade photographer but also to the specialist. The application of 
photography is considered in its. bearings upon the commercial 
man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and 
the scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different 
kinds of work required. 


SAMPLE PAGES 
1-5th size 
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The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x714 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


- 
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The Science and Practice of 


Photographic Printing 


304 By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 55% 
Pages a Illustrations 
Department of Printing and 
Bound Finishing, Illinois College of $3.00 
in Cloth Photography Postpaid 


A concise, readable book 
of practical information, 
not too technical for the 
amateur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of real 
value to the professional. 
It includes formulas and 
definite working direc- 
tions for all the more 
common printing proc- 
esses, together with a 
clear, scientific explana- 
tion of the underlying 
principles. | 


For the photographer 
who wants to know not 


only HOW but WHY. 


ORDER FROM FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square - Philadelphia 
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sary to make a print from any negative by com- 
paring its density with that of those in the frame. 

It’s a little trouble to fix up such a printing 
guide, but 1f a littie trouble reduces a lot of waste, 
it is worth while. 

Faulty negatives have a direct bearing on secur- 
ing good prints. If your aim is to make nega- 
tives that are good to look at, print some of those 
negatives yourself and possibly you may decide 
to make your negatives good printers rather than 
good lookers. 

It’s perfectly natural to “pass the buck,” but it 
doesn’t help towards getting better results. There 
should be perfect working harmony between 
printer and operator. The man who makes the 
negatives and develops them is really judged by 
the print his negatives produce. He may prefer 
to be judged by his negatives because he has no 
part in producing prints. But indirectly the qual- 
ity of the print depends entirely upon his work. 

He may be making flat lightings and giving 
short development, in which case his negatives 
lack the necessary snap and contrast, or he may 
be making strong lightings, under-exposing and 
forcing development, in which case there is too 
much contrast and too little gradation. 

The printer does not usually have the same 
standing as the man who makes and develops the 
negative, but if he is a good printer he knows 
the kind of negative that is required to produce 
a good print, and his counsel should have weight. 

Materials are very important in eliminating 
waste. The best paper and the best chemicals are 
without question the cheapest, because of their 
uniformity and reliability. 

A paper that has latitude—that will give prints 
of uniform depth and color, and that has a suffi- 
ciently constant speed that changes in exposure 
for different emulsions are not necessary, will 
always produce the greatest number of good 
prints with the least amount of waste. 

Reliable chemicals are also absolutely essential. 
Everyone knows that the risk of using chemicals 
of inferior quality is not worth any small saving 
that can be made. The loss of one customer a 
year because of deteriorated prints will offset the 
difference between the cost of good and bad 
chemicals. 

Produce good work at any cost, but check up 
the waste at frequent intervals and you will find 
that the preventable waste is often enough of an 
item to make a considerable difference in a year’s 
profits—Photo Digest. 
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Sweeping his long black hair with an impres- 
sive gesture, the visitor faced the proprietor of 
the film studio, according to a‘current story. “I 
would like to secure a place in your moving- 
picture company,” he said. 

“You are an actor?” asked the film man. 

VES he 

“Had any experience acting without audi- 
ences?” ' 

A flicker of sadness shone in the visitor’s eyes 
as he replied: “Acting without audiences is what 
brought me here.” 
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E. J. Klebe has opened a new studio in Henning, 
Minn. 


The McDonald Studio, Fayette, Idaho, has been 
sold to Henry Widener. 


H. H. Wonacott has renovated and reopened 
his studio in Willits, Calif. 


Victor E. Junnette has opened a new studio 
and art store on East State street, Doylestown, 
Pa. 


G. L. McClusky is establishing a studio in Rome, 
Pa. Expects to be open for business about the 
middle of November. 


Reeve A. Hilty, formerly of Daytona and Jack- 
sonville, is establishing a new studio in the Skagg 
Building, Miami, Fla. 


L. S. Briggs, of St. Peter, Minn., has sold his 
studio to David Engstrom, Red Wing, and has 
moved to Miles City, Mont. 


Carl L. Oswald, well known to the photographic 
trade, is now the traveling representative for the 
Ilex Optical Company. At present he is on the 
coast. 


Edwin J. Smith and Alfred Peterson have pur- 
chased the studio of W. R. Cook, Main street, 
Waupaca, Wis. Mr. Cook is moving to Mil- 
waukee. 


Fire of undetermined origin wrecked the interior 
of the Russell Studio, Duncan, Okla., on October 
16th. Mr. Russell estimates his loss at $1,800, 
partly covered by insurance. 


The Maxwell Studio, established in Walla 
Walla, Wash., 37 years ago, by C. T. Maxwell, 
has been closed. Mr. Maxwell has stored his 
equipment and has gone to Wallula. 


On November 3d the studio of Ralph Green- 
field, 1326 Tower Avenue, Superior, Wis., was 
damaged by fire to the extent of $1,200; loss 
covered by insurance. Origin unknown. 


C. A. Riley, pioneer photographer of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, died suddenly of heart disease on 
October 28th. Mr. Riley was 63 years of age and 
is survived by his widow, who was with him at 
the time of his death. 


Full ownership of the Webster Studio, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been transferred to Raymond 
Grothe, who held half-interest in the firm. The 
death of Mr. Webster, a short time ago, left Mr. 
Grothe in charge of the studio, and he now has 
purchased complete ownership. 


Defective wiring is bélieved to have been the 
cause of a fire, at 7.30 P. M., on October 24th, 
in the Bachrach Studio, Baltimore, Md., a four- 
story stone structure. Bachrach’s irreplaceable 
gallery of photographs, assembled in 50 years of 
business, was wiped out. It depicted the history 
of the city in places and faces of resident and 
Visiting notables for more than half a century. 
Considerable damage was done to the building, 
as well as to supplies and equipment, but it is 
impossible to estimate the damage until a complete 
inventory has been taken. 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of 


Photo Miniature 


F some issues we have only two 

or three copies, so if there are 

any in this list that will be helpful, let 
your order come along at once. 


foe 


No. 1 Modern Lenses (1899) 
6 Orthochromatic Photography 
11 Developers and Development 
13 Photographing Flowers, etc. 
15 Intensification and Reduction 
18 Chemical Notions for Photographers 
19 Photographing Children 
23 Photographic Manipulations 
28 Seashore Photography 
33 The Dark-Room 
34 More About Development 
35 Enlarging Negatives 
37 Film Photography 
38 Color Photography 
40 Platinotype Modifications 
43 Photographic Chemicals 
45 More About Orthochromatic Photog- 
raphy 
46 Development Printing Papers 
47 Kallitype Process 
49 Dark-Room Dodges 
51 Press Photography 
52 Aerial Photography 
55 Architectural Photography . 
60 Who Discovered Photography? 
62 Vacation Photography 
63 Photography in Advertising 
66 Practical Methods of Development 
69 Printing-Out Papers 
73 Panoramic Photography 
74 Intensifying and Reducing Negatives 
76 The Hand Camera 
78 Printing Papers 
81 Ozobrome Printing 
84 Time and Tank Development 
88 Defective Negatives 
93 Development (Gaslight Papers) 
96 Leaves from an Amateur’s Note Book 
101 Photographic Chemicals 
103 Toning Bromide and Gaslight Prints 
106 Oil and Bromoil Printing 
107 Hand Camera Work 
114 Beginners’ Troubles 
119 The Optical Lantern 
139 Modern Methods of Development 
163 Making Money With the Camera 


NY of the above copies will be 
sent postpaid for 60 cents each. 
Order now. To-morrow we may be 
sold out of the copy you want. The 
demand is constantly increasing. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange 
and Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 
for thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, mini- 
mum charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. 
Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. 

Additional words, 2 cents each. 

Cash must be sent with order. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

No display allowed. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 
Monday A. M. of the week preceding date of publication. 
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DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


WANTED AT ONcCE—A retoucher and all-around 

man in the studio; central Pennsylvania. Give 
full particulars in first letter. Address Box 1074, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—AIl-around man for medium size studio. 

State experience and salary in first letter. Per- 
manent position. Novelty Studio, 509 S. Adams. 
Street, Peoria, Ill. 


HeLtp WANTED—Photographer wanted at once to 

take charge of studio, must be first-class re- 
toucher and operator; good salary to right man. 
Walter L. Harris, 19% W. Main Street, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


HreLp WantTED—Photographer—one accustomed 

to high-class home portraiture ; prominent posi- 
tion and good future. Apply Marceau, 1609 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—First-class operator. Send photograph 
of selfand mention height and age. Lee Brothers, 
823 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—A man to act as Demonstrator and 

Salesman—must be thoroughly acquainted with 
the practical all-round use of ‘‘Amidol’’ developer. 
A business proposition and a chance to make real 
money. Salary, expenses and commission to the 
right man. State ideas, age and experience. 
Address Box 1072, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 


HeLp WANTED—Young lady for: general studio 

work ; experienced in retouching and printing. 
New, modern, ground-floor studio. Good salary 
and permanent position to right person, but must 
be efficient. The Payne Studio, Watkins, N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


Position WANTED—Expert commercial man, of 

15 years’ experience, desires position, preferably 
in city of not less than 75,000 population. Can 
handle all kinds of commercial work, including 
studio printing, finishing, copying and aerial pho- 
tography. State salary. Married. Steady. E. L. 
Kinkead, Box 318, Fairmont, W. Va. 


PosiTION WaANTED—In studio; all-round man; 

5 years’ experience; 25 years finishing enlarge- 
ments; airsbrush.  State?salary.. JeeVictors Vania 
Cedarville, Ohio. 
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PosITION WANTED—By experienced photographer 

and retoucher; would like to work in Chicago 
or within 300 miles. Lynnwood White, (General 
Delivery), Milwaukee, Wis. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


For SALE —Going South, will sell long-established 

studio in central New Jersey; town about 6,000; 
large territory; doing about $5,000; low rent; 3- 
year lease. $1,000 cash or allow for moulding stock. 
Address Box 1073, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 


For SatE—A mighty good studio in a mighty 

good city of 12,500, with plenty of industries in 
full blast the year round. We offer such a place, 
established about fifty years, and running from 
$8,000 to $10,000 a year, for $3,000, which you can 
make back in a couple of months if you grasp the 
opportunity NOW! Address Box 1075, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For SALE—Well-equipped studio in growing com- 

munity. Easy terms to right party. Other busi- 
ness claims my attention. Address J. Marris, 
454 Main Street, Metuchen, N. J. 


For SaLtE—High-class studio, located in Dayton, 
Ohio. Studio and home-portrait business through- 
out the state. Owner forced out because of health. 
If sold quickly, will make real sacrifice. Address 
Brotherline, 885 Reibold Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
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LIGHT 482 SHADE 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 

siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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THE OLDEST PHOTOGRAPHIC WEEKLY IN AMERICA—FEstablished August, 1907 


[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ‘ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


A, A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


JOHN TBARTERT?S. F ‘ 
THOMAS BEDDING, \ Associate Editors 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 
Countries in the Postal Union, $2.50. Single copies, 5 cents. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic dealers in the United States and Europe. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
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Editorial Notes 


The BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY desires 
to felicitate the motion picture producers on 
at last coming to their senses by eschewing 
the sexual and the salacious in the themes of 
their offerings to the public. Such subjects 
as “The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” 
“Ashes of Vengeance” (the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew), “Rosita,” “The Covered 
Wagon,” “The Ten Commandments,” 
Brenrod.” “It Winter: Comes,” “Scara- 
mouche” “The White Rose” are dignified, 
clean and healthy and they are attracting 
large crowds of people to the theatres where 
they are shown. The film magnates have 
grown intelligent in their prosperity and 
there appears now no longer any danger 


Wednesday, November 28, 1923 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


of the screen being employed for undesir- 
able purposes any more. 
+e 

It was not always so, of course, in fact 
during the past year the BULLETIN oF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY felt it a duty to condemn much 
that was offered to the eyes of the American 
people by this branch of photography. 
Happily a better condition of affairs has 
supervened, and a great danger has passed. 
Nor are we likely to see again disagreeable 
notorieties on the screen. ‘The public will 
not stand for this sort of thing. There is 
still a lot of cheap and vulgar trash to be 
denied ‘admission to the movie houses, but 
according to our close observation, it is 
only a matter of a little time when it, too, 
will be relegated to neglect. 

rd 

To a stage driver, in Los Angeles, is due 
the credit of utilizing photography in such a 
way that it has made serviceable to all who 
use state highways that are not in good 
condition. He takes pictures of road 
obstructions, wrecks in dangerous positions 
and newly developed dangers of all kinds 
along the highway. He snaps them as he 
comes upon them and leaves the film at the 
next station for immediate development. 
Copies are then handed to stage drivers 
traveling in the direction of the dangers. 
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We read that much benefit resulted locally 
from this device, which, if generally 
adopted, would lead to greater comfort in 
road traveling. But we fear it cannot be 
made use of to any great extent. 
a 

Paul Strand, who brackets Stieglitz with 
Hill, and apparently will not allow that any 
other pictorial photographers have existed 
since 1838, in addressing the Clarence 
White School of Photography, takes a dif- 
ferent viewpoint from Mrs. Pennell. Pho- 
tography is capable of infinite possibilities 
in the way of expression and provocative of 
immensity of thought. He does not say the 
latter in so many words but he implies it. 
Strand is young, vague and enthusiastic, but 
we prefer his jejeune if nebulous outlook to 
the arid pessimism of Mrs. Pennell. ‘There 
is as much “thought” as ever there was in 
the world, only perhaps it does not find its 
way into the pages of the Review, notori- 
ously not the vehicle of the thinkers who 
are taking their daily part in the toil and 
moil of the world’s work. And he who 
takes photographs or contemplates them and 
motion pictures without having an exalting 
thought or two is insensible to the most 
interesting natural phenomena which the 
Creator has vouchsafed us. 

© 

Phenomenal plate sensitiveness is really 
of little practical value in everyday photog- 
raphy. There is a great deal of utter bosh 
written and talked about this matter. Many 
of these “‘scientific” 1/100,000th of a second 
exposures provide nothing of substantial 
service either in the cause of knowledge or 
humanity. Some years ago the beautiful 
wife of an eminent physicist read a paper 
before a crowded audience on “The Hissing 
6f. the sHlectricMArcy’ lt] was eallamecy 
learned, abstruse, and crammed with sym- 
bols and formulas. When it was over 
we remember that a practical electrical 
engineer, a friend of long standing, turned 
to us and said, “Well, why all this? She 
hasn’t convinced me there’s anything wrong 
about the hissing of the electric arc.” 
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We are not throwing cold water on scien- 
tific research in'respect of the silver halides, 
far from it; we simply think that much of 


the money so disbursed might be better 


employed, that’s all. There is an irreducible 
limit in experimental work, you can go so 
far, and no farther, and having done so you 
are met by the problem, what practical 
results have you achieved? A glance at the 
records will make clear our meaning. The 
effect of light upon the silver halides 
appears to be one of those things which 
defies human investigation after a certain 
point. The question is, has that point been 
reached? Careful reading of recent results 
in research that have been published impel 
one to surmise that the question must be 
placed in the category of transmutation and 
other philosophic dreams. 
rd 

We are glad to read in a Philadelphia 
newspaper an appreciation by Professor 
Stokley, of the Central High School, of the 
value of photography to astronomy. He 
puts the whole thing in a nutshell when he 
says that “it is impossible to mention any 
branch of astronomy where photography 
has not been used with advantage.” The 
astronomer today, he tells us, spends more 
time examining the plates with a microscope 
than the stars with a telescope. Large 
telescopes are virtually never used for 
direct visual observation, they work auto- 
matically all night. The results are accu- 
mulated and studied at leisure. The map- 
ping of the heavens never ceases and fresh 
discoveries are constantly being made. 

e w 

The “‘spirit photo” recurs, but the news- 
papers do not give much space to it.’ 
H. J. Osborne, member of many English 
spiritualist societies, recently arrived in 
New York, and gave a lecture on “Picture 
Marvels of the Spirit World.” He has 
examined thousands of plates and had come 
to the conclusion that the impression of 
portraits of living spirit entities can be and 
are obtained on sensitized photographic 
plates. He goes on to talk of strict test 
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conditions and the absence of fraud and 
We read this sort of stuff: forty 
years ago; meanwhile, in Philadelphia, the 
learned Jesuit, Father d’Heredia, is giving 
public exhibitions of how “spirit photo- 
graphs” can be made. The. Englishman is 
woefully out of date and had best go back 
home ere he withers from neglect. America 
is through with “spirit” photography. 
& 
Arthur Gambell, of Covington, Ky., is 


trickery. 


the subject in the local Post of an appre-. 


ciative article anent his success as a portrait 
photographer during the past sixteen years. 
Things have gone pretty well with Mr. 
Gambell, for he appears to have always done 
good work and to have surrounded himself 
with remunerative patrons. He finds that 
“soft” portraits are popular, and credits 
David Wark Griffith, famous motion pic- 
ture producer, as the first to popularize this 
kind of photography. As a matter of fact, 
Griffith had nothing to do with it. Mrs. 
Julia Margaret Cameron, nearly sixty years 
ago, produced “soft” portraits, so did D. O. 
- Hill, in 1848, both using single uncorrected 
lenses for the purpose. It is an old tale 
many times retold, but it bears retelling in 
a case like this. 
we 

“Christmas comes but once a year and 
when it comes it good cheer.” 
Photographers, like every other class in the 
community, are taking advantage of the 
sentiment in their advertising. As usual, 
quite a large batch of specimens reaches the 


brings 
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BULLETIN oF PHotocrapHy from different 
parts of the country. A series of large 
cards, tastefully printed in green and red, 
is issued by the Mahoning Valley Photo- 
graphic Society for exhibition in photog- 
raphers’ windows. “The most pleasing gift 
to absent friends,’ “The final touch that 
makes Christmas complete,” “The only gift 
your friends cannot buy,’ “The perfect 
gift,” “The one gift that cannot be dupli- 
cated—your photograph,” are a few of the 
commending lines that preface some of the 
inscriptions, which are drawn up with an 
eye to arresting the notice of passers-by and 
appealing to their natural sympathies. It is 
extremely good advertising material. 


we 


“A camera that enables a man to photo- 
graph a person at one side of him without 
him knowing it” is described as a “new 
French invention.” If we remember aright, 
such a device was brought out in the 
It is probably to be found in 
some old museum or collection. But, we 
ask, what is the practical value of such a 
thing? Nobody engaged in any but a 


eighties. 


nefarious occupation objects to being 
photographed. Why should they? Our 


observation is that most people like to be 
photographed. Come we now to the ques- 
tion, who puts these things in the papers, 
and why? There is an obvious answer to 
our own question, namely, that like most 
things about photography in the lay press, 
they are simply used as “fillers.” 
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THE MOST PLEASING GIFT TO 
ABSENT FRIENDS 


YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 


Member 


Mahoning Valley Photographic Society 
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“PROGRESS MEANS SUCCESS” 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Published under the authority of the Board of the Photographers’ Association of America, 
under arrangement with the publishers of Abel’s Photographic Weekly 
and the Bulletin of Photography 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Bldg., Washington. D. C. 


The diversity of uses to which photog- 
raphy can be applied seems to be without 
end, and that anyone should consider the 
field completely covered, is but evidence of 
a lack of ingenuity. The modern photo- 
graphic plate is far superior to the eye for 
light impression—a picture, 
while at the same time furnishing a perma- 


receiving a 


nent record; it only remains for the inven- 
tively inclined to introduce new adaptations. 

As a medium of portraiture, the photo- 
graphic plate has been highly developed for 
some time, the advances now being more 
from the artistic side than the technical and 
utilitarian. 

Aerial photography is comparatively 
young, 7. e., successful aerial work. Begin- 
ning with the kite-flying experiments, it 
made wonderful advances during and after 
the war, simultaneous with the perfection 
of the air-plane, till now, it has become the 
source of first information for city-planners, 
realtors, harbor and power line engineers, 
etc. It is here to stay, with an ever in- 
creasing field of usefulness. 

The legal profession has not overlooked 
the codperation of photography in attaining 
their ends. ’Tis true, there are many pit 
falls employed to trap the unwary photog- 
rapher in this line of work, but, under the 
coaching of a good lawyer, he may present 
photographs that will be accepted as evi- 
dence. Comparatively recent developments 
have been applied to the detection of 
forgeries and recovering data supposedly 
destroyed by fire. 

What a handicap would have been placed 


on the astronomers, had they been deprived 
of the service of photographic plates during 
the recent eclipse of the sun. For ade 
tailed, accurate, permanent record—what? 
A photograph. Photography furnished the 
means for a more deliberate study of the 
phenomenon, it is now up to them to dis- 
close its bearing on every-day life. 

And now the realm of metallurgical 
analysis has put the photographic plate to a 
new use. We are more or less familiar 
with its use in connection with microscopy, 
but recent developments of the “X-ray” 
have made possible photographing the in- 
ternal structure of a metallic casting, thereby 
revealing blow-holes, irregular mixtures, 
incipient flaws and other information that 
will be extremely valuable to the manu- 
facturer. 

Color photography, while having been 
accomplished, still has room for future 
improvements. 

It’s a wonderful vocation, with endless 
ramifications, and of which no professional 
should hesitate to be,a proud follower. 

x 
Professional Local Society and 
Club Register 

This office is planning on maintaining a 
complete register of all professional photo- 
graphic organizations throughout the coun- 
try. To accomplish this end, we hope by 
means of this column, to get in communica- 
tion with the Secretaries of all organiza- 
tions not connected with any of the 
Amalgamated Associations and respectfully 
request that they drop us a line, so we may 
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F. J. Denton 
Wanganui, New Zealand 
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F. J. Denton 
Wanganui, New Zealand 
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take up with them more fully our plans for 
1924. Those connected with Amalgamated 
Associations will be reached through the 
Secretary of the Amalgamated. 


we 


Two weeks ago we reported news of 
Winona School having reached Bombay, 
India. A clipping from La Revue Fran- 
caise de Photographie received this week 
shows that France is spreading the fame of 
this P. A. of A. activity. Where next? No 
place south of the North Pole will surprise 
us. 2 


Thanksgiving—a day for giving thanks. 
For some, our recollections take us back to 
childhood days with a table groaning under 


Anent P. A. 


Some things improve by keeping. Wine 
mellows by age—but convention reports 
hardly belong to this category—but rather 
to what has value for the quality of fresh- 
ness. The conductors of the late Washing- 
ton Convention of the P. A. of A., however, 
are nowise of this opinion. 

This important event in the year’s his- 
tory of photographic progress took place 
last July, but the careful conservators of 
the report thought best to keep it in a 
refrigerator until now—the close of the sea- 
pom tomer sienipen. perchance. Butilikera 
new coat it is ott of season, and in a 
measure stale and unprofitable. 

We have always upheld the hands of 
those who are conductors of conventions, 
appreciating the strenuous task imposed on 
them, but we do appreciate the necessity of 
speedy publication of proceedings. 

It was our earnest desire to print the 
entire report, but our readers must see the 
futility, since much of it is now ancient his- 
tory, so we shall have to confine ourselves 
to consideration of the principal talks and 
lectures. There may be valid excuse for 
such procrastination, but none such has been 
vouchsafed. 

Even at the present writing, the report 
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roast turkey, cranberry sauce,. ’taters an 
gravy, celery and two kinds of pie, with the 
“thanks” coming when the visiting min- 
ister said, “Amen” and we could sail in. 

To the past officers of the P. A. of A., 
however, it is a day of reviewing the suc- 
cess of the Association, giving thanks for 
the good that has been accomplished and 
knowing that they have done their best. 
Perhaps not every endeavor has reached 
fulfillment, that would be perfection, a 
pinnacle hard to reach, but most certainly 
the foundation of the organization is more 
substantial for the year’s hard work and 
the future shining brightly. May the 
present officers enjoy the same feeling in 
1924. 


of A. Report 


sent in is not complete, but fragmentary. It 
is left to us to make apology to our readers 
for our apparent neglect, for it is not our 
province to criticise, not knowing the real 
reason for the untimely presentation. 


‘“ PHOTOGRAPHY OF BRIDES”’ 


Talk given by Frank Scott Clark of Detroit, Mich., 
at the Washington Convention. 


Six hundred and thirty-five years ago, a 
little farmer boy lived on the grassy slopes of 
the hill country in Italy, and attended his 
father’s flocks. This farm lad would stand 
and view the hill-tops and the distant hills, 
studying the varying changes in color. He was 
always studying the conduct of light and shade. 
He studied his sheep, his dog, his father and 
mother, and began drawing pictures of them 
with a sharpened stone on the face of a flat 
rock. He was always drawing. He was not 
found beneath the church roof tracing a mosaic, 
but on the mountain trying to draw the por- 
traits of the living things committed to his 
Bare. 

This boy’s name was Giotto. What, there- 
fore, Giotto gave to art, before all things else, 
was vitality. Ruskin says, in the one principle 
of close imitation of nature lay Giotto’s great 
strength; and the entire secret of the revolu- 
tion he effected was not by greater learning, 
nor by the discoveries of new theories of art, 
nor by greater taste, nor by ideal principles of 
selection, but was simply by being interested in 
what was going on around him. There were 
no systems of study that the historians can 
discover, but it was by substituting the gestures 
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of living men for the conventional attitudes 
and portraits of living men for conventional 
faces and incidents of everyday life for con- 
ventional circumstances, that he became great 
and the master of the great, and became the 
head of the progressive schools of Italy. 

Such men were not called artists during the 
building of the Renaissance. On a Monday 
morning, the painter was called on to paint a 
door; Tuesday, if it was dry enough, he gave it 
a coat of water-proof varnish; on Wednesday, 
he was employed by the Bishop to prepare a 
panel, for the chapel, of the Madonna and 
Child. He used his wife and child as models, 
because he loved them, and he painted them 
with loving care. He put the very best there 
was in him in his work. He manufactured his 
own colors, made his own wood panels, his own 
varnishes, created his own designs, and took 
infinite pains in everything he did, and was 
called a craftsman. 

The Renaissance, the transitional movement 
in Europe between the mediaeval and the mod- 
ern world, is marked especially by a revival 
of classical design in art and letters at the 
beginning of the 14th century. You marvel 
at the great beauty of the design cut in stone in 
Renaissance architecture. Who furnished the 
motif for their design? They took the leaves 
that grew. in the church yard for their motifs, 
and they are still growing there. These stone- 
cutters sculptured Saints and figures as well as 
fruit and flowers, for they were great crafts- 
men. 

The Renaissance is the term being applied 
to the sixteenth century development in west- 
ern and northern Europe. The most. earnest 
and honest ‘craftsmen lived and labored for 
perfection, willing to make almost any sacrifice 
for their respective crafts. 

We have few great craftsmen in photog- 
raphy. I know you are disappointed with my 
frankness, but better things could be done in 
photography if those working at it were more 
sincere. Things of today are put on a com- 
mercial scale. I am aware of the fact that some 
have talent—that is, a few; some few have a 
little, and many have some. It is beyond me 
to set down how great photographers are 
created, or what training is necessary in the 
making of a master in photographic portrai- 
ture. Good photography is difficult to accom- 
plish. The artistic side of it is seldom done 
except by such of those rare souls who are 
willing to make great sacrifices. 

Power in art may be compared to the power 
in women. It does not consist in force, but in 
charm. Emotions of life from vertical to hori- 
zontal establish the modifications that may 
occur. Between these conditions all life exists. 
Presentations, portraiture, illustration, all 
depend upon drawing to give form to what 
the eye takes in. Sight means the whole scene 
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taken in at once. The eye is struck first by 
spots, and secondly, by the shape of the spots. 

Concentration having been carefully con- 
sidered as to the foundation of drawing, its 
accessories of ornamentation will follow. These 
may take in style, beauty, character, emotion, 
expression, symmetry, etc. 

Values are most important. The best method 
of illustration of true value would be to stretch 
a wire from a dark end of a room to a window. 
Arrange tufts of cotton on this wire, we will 
say, from six, eight, to ten inches apart, turn 
your back to this wire, take a mirror in your 
hand, and upon looking into it you will see 
registered all of the fine gradations of tone 
these white tufts of cotton receive from the 
source of light: The first.tutt) wills bewtie 
“plus” light, and you will have registered in 
the mirror all the lovely values that could pos- 
sibly be rendered on a sensitive film by skillful 
photographic manipulation. 

Model from dark to light, and worry the 
light as little as possible. Let your eye run 
beyond the shadow side, always looking from 
dark to light. Decide on the angle of light, and 
let the shadows be contrary in direction. Keep 
the angle of light very decided, or your draw- 
ing will have a confused look. Back up your 
lights by supporting darks to show the angle 
of direction. 

Arrangement is a happy view, and the eye 
takes in all. The eye-lashes lead the spectator 
to the scene while the eyelids frame the inter- 
est. he great opposition takes place in the 
pupil. It is the accent of the iris. Minor inter- 
est will take place in the eyelid curves. 

Composition is the pilot of your imagination 
to guide you to common sense. It is the process 
of avoiding monotony. Regulate the scales of 
emotion according to your feeling. Composi- 
tion teaches how to express one’s ideals in the 
most forcible manner. Composition is like a 
monogram, interlacing letters together. The 
objects of a scene must knit together in one 
harmonious whole of light, tone, values, line, 
spot and mass. 

The first stage of a composition will be to 
place the big masses. Secondly, place founda- 
tions under the mass. Third, the interest in 
the mass, beginning always with the principal 
one. The fourth stage will be graceful lines— 
felt in the mass. general. This,’ Gt commer 
applies to figure composition. 

Light and dark masses tuck into one another, 
light curving one way, dark the other. A dark 
curved mass may have a light one curved 
inversely with a _ half-tone associating the 
curves together. Connect the masses by run- 
ning one into another—sometimes light, some- 
times dark, being the leading lines. Find the 
great light or dark mass and graduate out from 
it, keeping the two great oppositions near one 
another. 
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You see everything “en masse,’ which has 
different shapes to suit the subject. The main 
interest in a picture should look at you while 
the accessories look at it. Have but one prin- 
cipal interest in a composition; all other sub- 
jects must be subservient to it. The eye should 
be continually attracted to it alone. The great 
opposition will occur where the interest is 
placed. Arrange everything in the picture to 
fade away from the eye of the spectator. 
If you wish the interest to come emphati- 
cally forward, have some objects or mass 
at the side to help force it toward the eye. 
If you wish the interest to go forcibly back, 
have an object or mass to point toward it 
and run out of the picture at the bottom. Frame 
and interest should come forward—the rest of 
the scene go back. 

The silhouette of the main interest attracts, 
but the eye is kept on parts of the picture by 
a general interest line. The eye should run to 
the interest more quickly from the bottom than 
from the side or top of the picture. Therefore, 
there must be interruptions to the side and bot- 
tom lines. 

Invention in composition consists in making 

connection with objects that are natural to the 
subject, but always keeping them secondary to 
the great interest. Where two directions are 
contrary to one another, you will find the inter- 
est where the greater opposition takes place. 
If the principal interest does not appear suff- 
ciently forcible, it is because too much has 
been made out of minor objects. 
' The pattern in a portrait is the attractive 
part of a movement general. If the interest is 
quiet and no movement occurs, the background 
may supply it. A frame-work in composition 
upon which to place spots or objects may have 
two lines, one tending up, the other down. The 
charm of line may be shown by the use of a 
mass of shadow. 

A composition having one figure requires all 
masses and lines arranged the same as one con- 
taining many figures. A mass having the form 
of a pedestal directly under a figure takes out 
action and gives solidity and dignity. By using 
drapery or accessories one can give a figure 
more action without forcing the real move- 
ment. More action may be given the sym- 
metric form of a figure by running oblique 
lines to one point. 

A showy character requires a large amount 
of oblique concentration of masses in a por- 
trait. A cold nature will have very little 
oblique feeling in the figure. When a figure is 
slightly bending over, the accessory masses 
should take the reverse direction, which will 
emphasize the leading movement. A stiff posi- 
tion can be made easy by keeping the dark spots 
oblique to one another. By keeping the darks 
vertical to one another, a lively movement will 
be given. Every figure should have details to 
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connect it with both background and _ fore- 
ground. 

__<l composition will show at a great distance 
if it has two values of dark with very little con- 
trast and two lights of nearly the same value. 
Black should come next to where light and 
dark meet. Light drapery or a light object 
ut at the side by the frame, will bring the 
scene forward and make it very abruptly inter- 
esting. 

When a person strikes you as being of a 
cold nature, place the hands far away from the 
head in the portrait. Persons of a warm nature 
may be portrayed with the hands near the head. 
A. compromise between a warm and a cold 
naiure may have one hand up, the other down. 
Never have the hand near the head in a por- 
trait unless the hand is very beautiful and 
the head small, as it will make the flesh spots 
too large in the composition. 

i;very composition has a backbone which 
may be placed where required, at sides, bottom 
or top of your portrait. All lines may cross the 
picture in one direction and spots of interest 
in another. All the lines in an arrangement 
running to one point will give greater variety 
than where they are parallel. 

Where the main interest is in the center of 
the portrait or picture composition, have the 
background and the foreground very much 
alike. Keep the back of a figure that is not 
interesting near the frame. 

A thin person should have a wide space about 
her, a stout person a narrow one, to set off 
their characters by opposition. If tall, have 
very little space above the head. If short, a 
very large space. 

Balancing a picture depends principally upon 
form and the proper proportion of hght and 
dark masses. Find the highest point of an 
object and hang things ornamentally out from 
it 

Composition has the general conditions of a 
valley where all small rivers run into a large 
one, or, it may be compared with a plant having 
roots, branches and flowers—all the lines run- 
ning to one point and the interest spots as the 
flower cone. The eye runs into a scene on lines 
and stops wherever there is opposition. The 
greater the interest, the more forcible will be 
the opposition. Reserve for the main interest 
the great contrast, all others being kept in 
relation and subservient to it. To force things 
upon the attention, keep the objects facing the 
spectator. 

By allowing sections of objects to run out of 
the frame, we add to the importance of the part 
left in. Connect one section of every object as 
much as possible with the obscure part of the 
scene. This will chain the whole together. 

Light may burst into darkness and darkness 
fit around light. The largest light spot will 
have the smallest echo of dark, or the largest 
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dark, the smallest echo of light. Showy com- 
position depends on spots and great opposition 
of lines with two distinct values of dark and 
light. 

Construct solidly and ornament lightly. 

To be able to break rules artfully, you must 
know them. If the subject is to be on a square 
arrangement, decorate with rounds. Use oval 
decorations for an oblong picture. 

In generalizing a scene for a picture; con- 
sider it all one thing and throw out that which 
will not suit the idea. Then you are sure of 
harmony. A general precept is to run all lines 
one way to one point with one mass in oppo- 
sition where the interest may be placed. The 
interest is the sum total in composition. 

It is usually the color or tone of the air that 
produces harmony of objects. Contrast of 
color will set off the scene. The tone line may 
be used to increase charm. Tone gives quality 
and space. The complementary of tone makes 
the effect sing. The objects generalized that 
throw off light are those that give the visible 
tone to the picture. The strength of light gives 
it its quality and accent sets it off. 

The tone of light is in two values, light and 
dark. Objects are seen through their own glow 
as well as through the tone of light. Light must 
never have the feeling of something stationary. 
Light is an overtone; it should lay on ‘the 
object. The tone is a fact; the half-tone only 
a suspicion. Things are out of tone when they 
do not hold together as they do in nature. 

If one and two are fact, three will be charm. 
Charm always favors one of the facts. Gen- 
eralize the local to one big fact and use charm 
in its favor. 

Light should never have the feeling of some- 
thing stationary; locals should. It is neither 
harmony nor complementary, but opposition 
that produces the brilliant conditions in a pic- 
ture. Stringy lights are best avoided. Light ts 
never a decided thing; it is always a suspected 
something. 

Art does not consist in giving a particular 
touch of tone, but in interpreting nature, 
whether figure or landscape, in all its varying 
moods and conditions, so that each picture is 
distinct in its charm of life and air as well 
as form. All must harmonize. 

To' ‘make. a> picture “carry, or) be seenggat 
a distance, have as few values as possible. 
Carrying power is one of the great essentials in 
portraiture. Photographers, the great majority 
of them, give too little attention to the carrying 
power of a portrait, and in my opinion lay too 
much stress on the softness and delicacy of the 
negative from which they are making their 
prints. 

When your picture appears weak and does 
not show at a distance, the values are not great 
enough in opposition and the masses too much 
cut up. Simplify them. Values and construc- 
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tion are the powers of presentation. Keep 
more shadows around women than around men. 
Women are surrounded by mystery which can 
only be expressed by shadow. Keep men in 
the lignite 

The stronger the tone line in a portrait, the 
more dignified the pose. To make a figure 
stand more firmly, introduce horizontal lines. 
Vertical lines give stiffness to a pose. Action 
is generally expressed by an oblique; dignity 
by vertical; and solidly by horizontal condi- 
tions. 

A portrait does not depend upon little things, 
but upon the big relations and differences. 
Look out for cheek bones, the direction of the 
mouth, whether oblique or horizontal, how the 
eyes slant in the face. These are the things 
that count and need a little pretty drawing, 
here and there. Now and then planes may be 
influenced by reflection. If a feature is ugly, 
like the chin, for instance, one can reflect light 
into it and take out some of its force. . 

If expression in a head is more interesting 
than character, choose the effect of light to 
emphasize the most pleasing characteristic. 
Everything carries its secret with it. Search 
for the charm. 

The head is the most interesting part of a 
figure. Every portion of your study should 
lead the eyes to it forcibly. By the arrange- 
ment of light, lines and masses, no matter what 
attracts momentarily, the eye will return to it 


alone. Eyes are the most expressive part of 
the face. Keep all other features subseryiens 
to them. 


Where beauty is lacking, expression, color 
and arrangement of drapery may be used to 
make a pleasing ensemble. In the drapery of 
a figure, the decorative line must be made out 
in value. Decoration of drapery means filling 
out the holes and cracks. 

All modeling is a question of holes and 
lumps. Model by mass and find the character 
of modeling on the edge of these masses. In 
modeling an effect of direct light, keep reflected 
lights very quiet. This will give your study a 
more solid appearance. Objects must keep their 
place. Generally speaking, reflected lights 
should not appear in the background. 

Give full play to your imagination, refined by 
feeling and simplicity. High-lights are like 
jewels—to be put on last. Keep a tight eye 
on things so you don’t get them freaky. Don't 
get things too fussy. Don’t have things look as 
if they came out of a factory—nature has no 
factory. Art is like pepper and salt—you only 
want to suspect it. 

A picture is a joy expressed. Study is not 
the end of art, but the means of execution. You 
must have much more knowledge on hand than 
you drop into your composition. The person 
who stops comparing, stops living in the line 
of art. If you can live up to -yourJabsamne 
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belief with your whole strength, it is the truth. 
Your truth is in the art line, and the end of our 
effort is absolute simplicity. 

I have taken up this side of the work, 
because I think I have given it more study and 
thought than I have the things that most of 
you are interested in, and that is the technical 
side of photography. 

Now, men come to me and say, “Isn’t that 
a beautiful negative?’ I do not know. I 
couldn't tell by looking at it. I can only tell 
if the thing is good when you show me the 
print. I don’t want to see the negative. That 
doesn’t mean anything to me at all. If the per- 
son that has been photographed has been awk- 
wardly posed, or stupidly done all the way 
through, a lens used that is too small for the 
size of the picture that you are making, why, 
then, the whole thing appears stupid to me. It 
would be better if each of you would use a 
24- or 25-inch focal length lens. Then you 
will get correct drawing, provided that you set 
your person up, and do not turn your figures 
around, so that you foreshorten the line of the 
shoulder, and make the torso so inferior and 
so smali that it hasn’t sufficient weight to carry 
the man’s weight on his shoulders. Now, 
that’s done day in and day out by many photog- 
raphers in doing photographs of both men and 
women. I have a pair of shoulders, so have 
each and every one of you; and I want to look 
robust in my photograph. I don’t want some 
photographer to twist me around and give me a 
head as large as mine is sometimes, because I 
live in Canada! and then give me a little bit of 
a torso that isn’t large enough for my head to 
rest-upom. Lhatvis, not correct.” There is no 
Ciatinetiiieebnere is no 1orceun it... You lose 
the character of the person. 

Another thing that you see done, is the sit- 
ting of people down in a chair—a man for 
instance, and bending him forward, and making 
him look around at you and cut his back off. 
He’s wrongly placed. He looks like a house- 
breaker, or a burglar, or a porch climber. And 
yet you see it practiced time after time. 

Use your own head. Use your own ideas. 
Do the things your way. If you do not know 
exactly how, buy some books on the subject— 
on composition. Read them and study them. 
Learn how to diagram a square and an oval, 
and you can make perhaps a better artist of 
yourself, and have a better standing in the 
community in which you live. If you will prac- 
tice those things, they will recognize your 
ability. Because why? The children going to 
school today in our public schools—they are 
employing artists, both men and women, to 
teach art appreciation. And I want to tell you 
photographers, these children that are growing 
up and studying these things know infinitely 
more about art than most photographers do. 
They are taught it. It’s a part of their educa- 
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tion. And they are able to know how poor you 
do a thing. And they know whether the 
thing has been properly arranged or poorly 
portrayed, they are growing mighty fast, I 
can tell you, in all public schools throughout 
the country; and art is your line. If you are 
a portraitist, if you are illustrdtors, art is your 
line. You must know the thing. I remember 
some time ago some of our commercial pho- 
tographers called on me to talk about their 
commercial photographs, and they were illus- 
rating. They had used a candy box. Now you 
see, these men you can tell at a glance, could’ 
photograph. They could expose and develop a 
plate, but you could tell in an instant—they 
would have the funniest arrangement you ever 
saw or heard tell of. One man had a candy 
hox there—See?—with nothing to support it. 
‘Lhe top of the table would be out of the draw- 
ing. Now if it’s a table with something under 
it—this thing must be parallel. You cannot 
have a thing running up and running down, 
and all that sort of thing. You can have the 
candy box doing that, but not this thing. So 
you must educate yourselves in the art alone, 
and after you begin to show the people that you 
know how to arrange men and women intelli- 
gently, with force and dignity, then you will be 
patronized, and you will not have to sit at a 
telephone and ring up to attract these people in. 
They will come to you and respect you. Why? 
Because they recognize in you the ability to 
do a portrait as some of our painters, and good 
ones can do them. 

Now, you want to know something about 
doing a portrait of a bride. I will be frank 
and honest with you. You all know just as 
much as I do, all there is in the world in doing 
white drapery; and someone told me that they 
thought I knew how to do it. Well, I don’t 
think so. All there is to it, is common sense. 
You can’t make drapery look anything but 
white if it’s in a white light; if the thing is all 
flooded with. light; and it’s terribly contrasty, 
it will come out white when you develop your 
negative. But if you develop it and make your 
white drapery neutral in tone, it will come out 
neutral in tone. Then if you want a high light, 
like the jewels, hang that on last. That’s easy 
to do.. Now, you can all do that. But if you 
are going to shove your picture of a woman in 
a white dress out in a great flood of light, it 
will come out white; and sometimes you will 
have the face too dark. for the white. You will 
have contrast that is ugly. But just remember, 
it’s that simple thing of keeping the thing in a 
neutral tone; and most photographs that are 
being made have too much light anyway. I 
would rather give several seconds to an expo- 
sure than shoot them through. You are apt to 
undertime them, and you have more light than 
you need; you have lost your values. 

Occasionally we make a full length figure of 
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a bride sitting. You can see, when the bride 
sits down, she is too low, her knees come up 
this way and her feet go flat on the floor. If 
you were to let her feet go flat on the floor, 
small as they are, they would not look large 
enough to carry her figure around with them. 
- But if she did, and made a photograph of it, 
then the foot would look altogether too large, 
because photographers go out and shoot these 
brides with 8 x 10 lenses and the drapery comes 
out here in the short focus lens; you look at 
them and it seems as though you were looking 
through a great tunnel, with the girl attached 
to something white, standing at the other end 
of it. No beauty in that. I presume they are 
handicapped by having to run out and work in 
small places. I think you will find large places 
in most homes where you can eliminate all that 
tunnel shaped looking photograph. 

Now you see, in‘doing this child here, if I 
had her sitting down as I told you before, with 
her feet resting flat on the floor, her foot would 
look large. Now if I let her foot go down like 
that, like a dancer pointing her toe, the bride 
will have as small a foot in the photograph as 
she has in lite, 

In carrying a bouquet, if she is sitting, and 
your bunch is this way, and her figure a 
little to the side—I have seen some _ pho- 
tographs made with the bouquet there. Here 
you have this line and that line, which is ugly. 
The bouquet should rest over here because you 
are helping your composition or line by placing 
it there. (Indicates that bridal bouquet should 
be held low rather than high.) 

Now in the arrangement of this veil—in 
doing this thing that you see flooded with light 
all over, you would have sufficient light with 
the exception of a little plus here, to do all@oz 
this; but it is not too much of the same tone 
clear to the floor. 

You would have to have, in order to give this 
an envelopment of light and shade, and you can 
so envelop that by casting a neutral shade, that 
after you make your exposure, it will stay that 
way in the photograph with very little effort. 
You will not have to manipulate it very much 
in your picture. Do not be afraid to go in here 
and tone that down there in some way; and 
then you can keep your interest strong here. 
But do not over-do that. On the other hand, 
you will see photographs made where, in order 
to keep the light away from the subject, they 
will use screens or something and cut all this 
light off on this side: Therefore, all this space 
in here has all the light, sticks right up like a 
sore thumb. This cheek has not the same 
volume of light that this should have. If you 
are going to do an artistic thing, do it so 
well that the art of doing it has been concealed. 
Do not have the thing self-evident. 

On the other hand, girls often of great cul- 
ture, having graduated from a university, some- 
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times—most generally—have a bouquet, and 
they grab it way up here, and then hold it up 
there while the photograph is made. The 
bouquet, as the bride comes down the aisle in 
the church, should be kept low. Frequently, 
some of our society girls have come to me and 
asked—“Mr. Clark, where shall I carry the 
bouquet, and how?” The bouquet should go 
low down—not so much, however, as _ to 
destroy an alignment. If this dress had a train, 
and I wished to portray this girl as though 
she were going forward with some movement 
in it, there are plenty of things in a home that 
will aid the effect. That is why I had this thing 
brought in. There is no one who could stand 
absolutely still in the kind of a light that should 
be used for a bride. They are invariably sway- 
ing. They may think they are still, but they 
are not. And you want to give some movement 
in the picture. Now she is standing very easy 
but I would put this foot back here, you see, 
so that this table is supporting her figure. With 
a proper arrangement of drapery and care in 
doing it, she has the appearance of moving for- 
ward. Motion, without any effort on her part. 
You may have flowers back here which is 
always best in bridal pictures. Frequently, 
they have great masses of flowers here. If the 
floral decorator is present, you can frame your 
interest. 

Never pull things around so that the train 
is going in one direction and the bride in 
another direction. I can but talk to you about 
these effects, you must see them in your imagi- 
nation. 

Suppose this girl is going forward a bit; the 
florist has been here and has a pedestaleiies 
stands about so high (indicating) with a jar- 
diniere of flowers; you want to keep her from 
looking as though she were falling into some- 
thing. Then when you trim your print, trim 
it to show more on one side than the other; you 
never want the two things that frame your 
interest equally divided. You don’t want equal 
divisions. 

% 

A woman slipped a dime into her glove on her 
left hand. She would be at the subway in a 
moment, and the dime so placed would facilitate 
matters. As she passed the foot of the bridge 
extension by the City Hall the ring of a coin as 
it struck the pavement reached her ears. She 
saw a dime rolling at her feet. 

A fat man, subway bound, also heard and saw it. 
Both stooped to pick it up. She was first. His 
hand only fanned the dust from the sidewalk. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said as he straightened 
up, rather red in the face and with an odd expres- 
sion. 

“Not at all,” she said. “I thank you for your 
courtesy.’ Then she hurried down the stairs. 

Seated in the express train, her gloved hand 
involuntarily went up to her hair. A dime dropped 
in her lap. Then she understood. 

Outside the fat man slowly closed his mouth; 
then he hit Broadway in a northerly direction. 
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Some thousands of my negatives are in 
existence, a great number of them stereo- 
scopic, and although I rarely exhibited or 
published, a great many signed copies of my 
photographs are scattered over the world. 
When I crossed the Atlantic I distributed 
scores of them to fellow passengers—land- 
scapes, views of historic places, etc. Some 
of them, no doubt, adorn dwellings in dis- 
tant parts of the North American territory. 
If I had my time over again I would have 
retained some of these mementoes; all the 
same, one derives subdued pleasure in look- 
ing at photographs of the places made by 


other people. 
® 


‘Tf I had my time over again’—a poig- 
nant phrase in the autumn of life. On the 
whole, photographically, I do not know 
that I could have had, in some respects, 
more agreeable experiences. It is something 
to have witnessed the growth of a vast 
industry from the small one that it was 
when I became associated with it. Photog- 
raphy is a world power—and you have to 
take cognizance of it in all mundane affairs, 
for it takes cognizance of you, as witness 
the widespread use made of it in the news- 
paper press, in commerce, in industry, the 
aits,) the sciences! ‘the social life of all 


peoples. 
& 


“Tf I had my time over again,” I would 
probably do pretty much what I have done 
in photography, that is, follow its progress 
and endeavor to make myself practically 
acquainted with it, or, at any rate, try to 
understand it. For it is a fascinating study 
and it never palls upon one.* The study of 
photography implies the study of nature 
and of the universe. I divide my career into 
four stages—the neophytic, the constructive, 


the administrative, the contemplative. I 
am in the latter stage now. My picture 
making days are over but I am keen on fol- 
lowing the developments of the subject. 

*% 


“If I had my time over again,” I might 
have financially succeeded in any one branch 
the industry—manufacturing, distribut- 
ing, productional, but then I would have 
been robbed of a great deal of esthetic 
pleasure and perhaps of my health. For it 
is only too frequently the case that nature 
exacts a stern penalty for material success. 
As I write this paragraph, recent photo- 
graphic necrology is before me and I read 
of the passing of some of my contempo- 
raries, while I—well, I have an appetite for 
food (and writing) that is expensive to 
satisfy. 


Cy 


we 


“Tf I had my time over again,” I would 
assuredly not miss some remarkable experi- 
ences in photography—remarkable, that is, 
for their intellectual pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. It would read like an autobiography 
to print them here. And not all of them 
occurred in the old world. Did you ever 
hear of the Hudson-Fulton celebration in 
New York City? This I snapshotted and, 
by common consent, the Empire City never 
appeared to such advantage in all its history. 
I could multiply such experiences indefi- 
nitely ; and I would not have had them but 
for photography and its associations. 

we 

This is garrulity, of course, and some 
readers may object to it, but then garrulity 
is the privilege of age, and the young man 
can have no more pleasant experiences to 
look forward to than the ability and the 
opportunity to review his career in terms 


of pleasure. For example, I would not for 
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worlds have missed many conventions that 
I attended in the old world, and some in the 
new, because I met many of the world’s 
leading photographers there. And contrary 
to what an ignorant writer in an Irish publi- 
cation recently said, some very good pho- 
tography was done at those conventions. 
we 

The principle of the gathering in Europe 
was and is different to that in America; 
there you photographed places, here you 
photograph people. And you have wonder- 
ful places to photograph overe there—rich 
in historic interest, castles, abbeys, churches, 
cathedrals, ruins, fortifications, all dating 
back many hundreds of years. I preserve 
some of the mementoes to this day; many 
of them I see reproduced in publications 
and it is a pleasure to scan them at times. 

# 


As the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY is 
read considerably in Great Britain, it is only 
just that this tribute to the value of the old 
world conventions should be read by the 
few—the very few—who remain and are 
interested in them, | Most ot: the pioneer 
conventioners have passed away but some 
are living and will probably see these lines. 
Professor Wall will bear me out in saying 
that these conventions certainly advanced 
photography. 


«© 

Of course, these things belong merely to 
personal history and do not affect the 
progress of the art and industry. But it’s 
no use of a writing man address a photo- 
graphic public unless he have something 
interesting to tell them about his experi- 
ences, and mine have been as varied as they 
have been interesting. Sir Robert Ball, the 
celebrated astronomer, came to one of our 
conventions and I shall never forget his 
lucid talks on astronomy. Father Perry, the 
Jesuit astronomer, did the same thing. 


«© 


First Father: “Your son is an undertaker. 
Why, I thought you .said he was a doctor?” 


Second Father: “No, I said that he followed 
the medical profession.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Out Front 
C. H. CLAUDY 
Thompson’s was an old photographic 
firm. 
1890. Another man bought the business at 
that time. The business changed hands 
again and yet again, the last time in 1922. 


Mr. Thompson went to his reward in 


The name Thompson was still on the sign. 
The new proprietor was out in the reception 
room when the flapper of sixteen came in. 

“T want to see Mr. Thompson; ‘she 
said. 

“Mr. Thompson is out,’ lied the new 
proprietor. 

“I want to see Mr. Thompson per- 
sonally,” she said. “I want some good pic- 
tures and I want him to take them himself.” 

It is a human failing to believe that the 
proprietor is the best man in the place. This 
feeling is in the mind of every patron of 
every photographic establishment. While 
not all proprietors are operators, it is 
highly profitable for every proprietor to be 
out front to greet his patrons 1n person and 
get to know them by name whether he 
makes the pictures or not. 

As a small photographic business grows 
into a large one, the proprietor often 
develops a tendency to bury his nose in 
the books of the concern, forgetting that he 
can hire a better bookkeeper than he is for 
twenty dollars a week and make his busi- 
ness a hundred dollars a week more profit- 
able by being where he can get in personal 
touch with his patrons. 

Too many sit humped over a set’of books 
three or four hours a day when they: should 
be in the reception room letting the patrons 
know that the proprietor is on the job to see 
that their pictures are made in the highly 
artistic way the advertising says pictures 
are made in that particular establishment. 

The day of the glass cage office in which 
the proprietor lives like a snake in the zoo, 
is gone. The time when the proprietor of 
any well managed establishment hides him- 
self. behind closed doors guarded by an 
impudent office boy has vanished with the 
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1 had Plates for Process Work 


PROCESS PLATES 


for Line and Screen Work (Halfione) 


Sparkling negatives. 


Perfect dot formation. 
Ideal substitute for wet plates. 


INTAGLIO PLATES 


a high speed plate, soft in gradation 


ordinary 


and 


panchromatic 


for Photogravure Work, also for Halftone and Transparencies. 
(Monochrome and Multicolor Process) 


AY 


Canadian Agents: Canadian @& Foreign Agency Co., Montreal, Canada. 


high bicycle and the game of ping pong. 
The largest banks in the biggest cities long 
since placed their presidents at desks bear- 
ing the plain sign “President,” in the 
middle of the floor of the big banking 
rooms, so that the humblest depositor can 
walk right up and talk to him. This is but 
following the tendency of the times. No 
man can serve his patrons well unless he 
comes in personal contact with them and 
learns from their own lips their likes and 
dislikes. 

The fundamental of any successful busi- 
ness is that it have patrons. ‘This is its 
important phase. Its bookkeeping is purely 
incidental. Lose the patrons and there is 
no bookkeeping to do. 

The place for the proprietor of any pho- 
tographic establishment is out front in the 
thick of the fight. There is where the 
money is made or lost and there the real 
success of the business is won. 

A large photographer in an eastern city 
is always out front. He makes it a rule to 


Prod) scl, Inc. 


114-116 East 13th Street, New York City 


P. O. B. 1076 


have his reception room girls call him by 
as often as possible so that his 
patrons may know that the boss is on the 


name 
job and seeing in person that everything in 
reference to their pictures is right. At any 
moment they call him into a consultation as 

) the relative merits of two proofs. One 
of his favorite stunts is to seat the patron, 
take the two proofs and walk across the 
room with them in his hand and squint in 
a very artist-like manner at the patron 
before he decides. They like it. 

The photographic business is largely a 
personal business. One of its big problems 
is the loss of the best employees. When a 
manager or a reception room girl is all that 
a manager or a reception room girl ought 
to be, competitors bid against the employer 
for services. Being ambitious, good people 
are apt to leave and go into business for 
themselves. No thinking man blames an 
employee for doing the very best he can 
for himself. When such an employee leaves 
to go into business for himself, or to take 
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What Do You Know About 


COMPOSITION ? 


The Painters’ Series 
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9 Here’s your chance to get a thorough 
knowledge of composition by studying 
the Old Masters. 


§ From these little books you may draw 
not only inspiration for true art but you 
may analyze the very construction of 
composition, and upon application of 
the art principles, have a better under- 
standing of the making of a picture. 


§ Our selection is limited, but we have 
been fortunate in securing copies of 


Botticelli Morland Rembrandt 
Constable Raphael Teniers 
Del Sarto Raeburn Meissonier 
Hogarth Gainsborough Jan Steen 


§ We would suggest that you make a 
second choice should our stock become 
exhausted. 

§ We say this because these little books 
are known and appreciated the world 
over as invaluable aids to the student 
in composition, and whenever they are 
to be had, there is always a ready sale. 


Send 50c for your copy today 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


- Philadelphia, Pa. 


a better position with another firm, there is 
great danger that a large number of patrons 
will follow him to the new place. This 
departing employee will be able to take cus- 
tomers along in the inverse proportion to 
the amount of time the proprietor spends 
out front. If he has come in personal con- 
tact with these people, has called them by 
name and learned to know them and have 
them know him, the departing employee will 
find it uphill work to take them away. But 
where the proprietor has stayed in the back- 
ground, has fussed over books or stayed in 
the dark-room, customers are easily taken 
by the receptionist who knows them per- 
sonally. 

One thing which no departing employee 
can take away is the firm name. A person 
who has always had photographs made at 
Smith’s and knows Smith personally, is not 
going to wander off after strange gods with 
some other name than  Smuithjy Vetaiiem 
know that you are Smith and impress on 
them that Smith is always on the job and 
that it is Smith whose guiding. hand made 
such nice photographs of little Esmeralda 
the time she wore that fancy dress for her 
May ball and little Esmeralda and her 
children will look for Smith when photo- 
eraphs are needed in the family. 

Leave petty details to people who draw 
petty salaries. Do not discount the ability 
of your employees; on the contrary, uphold 
it, but do it in such a way that the customer 
will believe they are good because of your 
own work. | 

Success is not a gift, 1t 18 a Drizegusmem 
loot. You have to take it by the throat and 
compel it. Force your personality on your 
patrons by keeping a watchful eye on every 
transaction of your business. A cheery 
smile and a ready hand shake, lets people 
know you appreciate their business. Being 
on the job to see that everything which can 
be done is being done to make them entirely 
satisfied, makes them want to come back. 

Come out of the office and the dark-room 
and get acquainted with the people who 
support your family by their patronage, 
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JUST LIKE DAYLIGHT 


Takes Children Instantaneously 


and Groups in from 1 to 3 seconds 


Employing «he famous photo blue Mazda globes, the 
light is steady, silent, intensely actinic, gives no dis- 
agreeable glare, unpleasant coloring or sputtering. 


HALLDORSON 


ELECTRIC STUDIO LAMP 


(IMPROVED) 


supplies the full light required for a portrait or com- 
mercial studio, and makes a skylight unnecessary. 


It uses four 1500-watt Mazda bulbs, each controlled 
by separate switch. 
diffusing curtain. 


Light is merged into one unit by 


Was $185.00, now $135.00. By using four 1500-watt 
globes instead of five 1000-watt, and by other improve- 
menis in production, we have lowered the price while 
vaicing the efficiency. Complete with globes, $167.00. 


HALLDORSON COMPANY 


1776 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 


Light and Dark Ground in Paintings 


The richness and brilliancy of the best- 
colored pictures greatly depend on the 
Boround,. whether, light or dark, andat is 
of importance to know how this effect is 
produced. In brief, a light, warm color, 
passed in semi-transparent state over a dark 
color, produces a dark bluish hue, while 
the operation reversed produces extreme 
warmth. 

The principle is to be recognized in the 
productions of schools apparently opposite 
Mesthereamethods, “Chus. the (practices ot 
leaving the ground, through which a light 
color is apparent, as a means of insuring 
warmth and depth, is very common among 
the Dutch and Flemish painters. The 
Italians, again, who prefer a solid under- 
painting, speak of internal light as the most 
fascinating quality in color. 


When the ground is entirely covered by 
solid painting, as in the works of some 
lorists, the warmest tints in shadows and 
flections have been found necessary to 
represent. it. This was the practice of 
Rembrandt frequently, ‘and of Reynolds 
universally, but the glow of their general 
color is still owing to its being repeatedly 
or ultimately enriched on the above prin- 


re 


ciple. 

‘Lace the works of those masters who 
were accustomed to paint on dark grounds 
are often heavy and opaque; and even when 
this influence of the ground was overcome 
the effects of time must be constantly dimin- 
ishing the warmth of their coloring as the 
surface becomes rubbed and the dark ground 
more apparent through it. 


Lhe painting on dark 


practice of 
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grounds was intended by the Carracci to 
compel the students of their school to aim 
at the direct imitation of the model, and to 
acquire the use of the brush, for the dark 
ground could only be overcome by very 
solid painting. 

The result answered their expectations as 
far as dexterity of pencil was concerned, but 
the method was fatal to brilliancy of color. 
An intelligent writer of the seventeenth 
century relates that Guido adopted his 
extremely light style from seeing the rapid 
change in some works of the Carracci soon 
after they were done. 

It is important, however, to remark that 
Guido’s remedy was external rather than 
internal brilliancy ; and it is evident that so 
powerless a brightness as white paint can 
only acquire the splendor of light by great 
contrast, and, above all, by being seen 
through external darkness. 

The secret of Van Dyck and his contem- 
poraries 1s always assumed to consist in the 
vehicle (varnish or oils) he employed; but 
a far more important condition of the 
splendor of color in the works of those 
masters was the careful preservation of 
internal light by painting thinly, but ulti- 
mately with great force, on white grounds. 

In some of the early Flemish pictures in 
the Royal Gallery at Munich, it may be 
observed that wherever an alteration was 
made by the painter so that a light color 
is painted over a dark one, the color is as 
Opaque as in any of the more modern pic- 
tures which are generally contrasted with 
such works. 
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No quality in the vehicle could prevent 
this opacity under such circumstances ; and, 
on the other hand, provided the internal 
splendor is by any means preserved, the 
vehicle is comparatively unimportant. 

It matters not, say the authorities on 
these points, whether the effect in question 
is attained by painting thinly over the 
ground in the manner of the early Flemish 
painters, and sometimes of Rubens, or by 
painting a solid light preparation to be 
afterward toned to richness in the manner 
of the Venetians. 
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Dear Sir—I am very glad to see you 
take up the cause of photography for the 
colored photographer, and it may interest 
you to know that one of the first students 
at this school was a colored man. 

As it was his intention to practice 
amongst his own people, we made a special 
study of such tonal problems as he would 
be likely to meet and worked out a combina- 
tion of development and printing by which 
he could reproduce the entire scale of skin 
tones in their natural color, from fairest to 
darkest. He turned out some very fine 
work, 

I am quite of your opinion that there is 
a wide field for colored photographers and 
a real future for first-rate workers. 


Yours very truly, 


STUDIO SCHOOL OF ART PHOTOGRAPHY, 


RABINOVITCH. 
® 


A small boy of the Jewish persuasion who was 
playing at the end of the pier fell into the sea 
and was only rescued after great difficulty by an 
intrepid swimmer, who dived off the end of the 
pier and succeeded in getting the boy into a row- 
boat. 

Half an hour afterward, much exhausted by his 
effort, the rescuer was walking off the pier when a 
man came up and tapped him on the shoulder. 

“Are you the man who saved my son Ikey’s 
life?” he said. 

CS i answered the much-exhausted hero. 

“Then,” said the Hebrew in indignant tones, 
“vere’s his cap?” —Tit-Bits, 


GOOD foundation is 

as important in neg— 

ative making as in 
house building. Clear, trans— 
parent glass plates are best 
for negatives. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 
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(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
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Getting Inspiration 
FRANK FARRINGTON __ 

When a manufacturer brings his salesmen 
in for a convention, he flies flags on all his 
buildings and sets rubber plants in the lobby 
of the office building and gives every man a 
badge, and he has some spellbinder get up 
at the most important session of the conven- 
tion, or at the banquet, and give the men a 
“Pepatalicg 

This “Pep talk” is calculated to make the 
men enthusiastic over the line and anxious 
to get on the job at full speed itweies 
them inspiration and encourages them to 
get busy and start the perspiration. It sends 
the sales force back into the field keyed up 
to greater effort, anxious to make new 
records and to boost the sales beyond any 
previous figure. 

There may be some artificial influence 
about these “Pep talks.” They "nay seer 
across partly because of the personal mag- 
netism and the oratorical ability of the 
speaker. Some of the effect they produce 
at the moment may be lost when the excite- 
ment of the occasion has passed, but they 
do accomplish something. 

The photographer, plodding along day 
after day in his studio, alone in his problems 
save for occasional suggestions from his 
help, has no inspirational influences at 
work to speed him up as is the case with the 
salesmen at their convention. It is a good 
deal like lifting one’s self by the bootstraps 
to develop and sustain enthusiasm under 
such circumstances. And yet, unless the 
photographer can find inspiration some- 
where, something to arouse him to greater 
effort, he is sure to fall into a rut and drag 
along at half speed. 

It is not my thought to try to put over a 
“Pep talk’? here in these lines. I realize 
that spellbinding at long distance is hard 
enough by radio without trying to accom- 
plish such effects by printer’s ink. But it 
is my suggestion that the photographer seek 
for inspiration wherever it may be found in 
order that he may be helped out of the rut 
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by influences in part, at least, outside of 
himself. 

This may not seem an easy thing to do. A 
scientist or a statesman may go to the public 
library and secure biographies of great 
scientists and statesmen, showing what such 
men have accomplished in the face of great 
hardships and under handicaps. A physician 
may go back to the university and take a 
course of lectures that will key him up to a 
higher pitch. An automobile agent may go 
to the factory and come back full of enthu- 
siasm for the make of cars he sells. But 
where and how shall the isolated photog- 
rapher get an injection of inspiration and 
enthusiasm ? 

He is invited to no ‘‘Pep talk’’ meetings. 
He finds no biographies of great and suc- 
cessful photographers. He hears no lectures 
on the glories of the profession. And yet, 
the photographer needs inspiration more 
than some of these other men whose occu- 
pations are more inspiring. 

My modest suggestion is that the photog- 
rapher waste no tears over the opportunities 
he does not have for acquiring inspiration, 
but make use of the opportunities he does 
find. There is his state association, perhaps 
a local association ; there are luncheon clubs 
where inspirational addresses are a factor. 
There are photographic periodicals and 
books which contain helpful and inspira- 
tional matter which cannot fail to influence 
the photographer who will read and think. 
There are biographies of great men who, 
though not photographers, met and overcame 
difficulties not materially different from 
those you and I meet. There are business 
magazines which tell of the upward strug- 
gles of men and women with more to over- 
COMeetiane you lave yet: met.. “ll heremare 
men you know, who have achieved the 
heights in your own occupation in photog- 
raphy, who will gladly talk to you and make 
suggestions for your advancement if you 
will make the effort to see them and show 
them that you would welcome their help. 

Inspiration is worth seeking, worth going 
after, and it ought to be plain enough that 
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SATIST A—Black only. Excellent for water colors 
SEND FOR LISTS 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, 1814 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Professional or Amateur Require: the Best 
Tools Obtainable for Retouching 


CASTELL”? Pencils and Leads 


GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 
ABSOLUTELY FLAWLESS 


A. W. FABER, Inc. - = Newark, N. J. 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


| ‘Packard- Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection with 
a high-power light. 


| MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
| cAsk your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MiCH. 


t  eaP K KODAK F inishers. : 


oY Our immense Soke of DELIVERY . 

UE OCRE Ts (all printed up ready to 
ip) are at your service at all times. 

ne hee Display Signs GRATIS. | 


Send for Samples and Literature. 


The Art Press, Adrian, Mich = 


copyrighted Neigh 
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BURNET’S 
ESSAYS ON ART 


By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 
The standard work for beginners and 


advanced workers the world over. 
Adapted by every prominent 
art school and teacher. 


Three subjeds treated in one volume: 


The Education of the Eye 
Practical Hints on Composition 


Light and Shade 


Bound in cArt Canvas 


PRICE, $2.00 


Postage, 15 cents extra 
eS 


135 Illustrations 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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KEEP YOUR COPIES OF THE 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN A BINDER, handy for reference 


HE only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and se- 
curely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating same, 

such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or in some 
manner attaching something to it. No strings, clamps, springs or locks 
used. Retains at all times the appearance of a neat and substantially 
bound book and the magazines are just as substantially bound as a 


regularly bound book no matter whether there is only one magazine ' 


holding every copy in its proper place. 


have proved entirely satisfactory. 


in the Binder or a complete file. 


The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY and resemble 3: 
the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, | 


We’ve used these Binders in our own office for the past seven (7) years and say that they 


et Lief i: Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. A child can | 
Over 400 sold and not a complaint 456 it correctly.. Every Binder is thoroughly examined before shipment ?} 
and guaranteed to be as represented. i 


Price $2.00, Postpaid, or $3.50 with a year’s subscription to the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


We will gladly refund your money if the Binder is not all that we say it 1s 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 33 3 ss 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia | 


aciiall’ Gall (Pet witadivnescues aAtteietiaaeer 
because you are not a salesman working for 
an absentee boss who drags you into the 
home office at regular intervals for a speed- 
ing up and a “Pep. talk, is no. reasonaics 
being without the inspiration you need if 
you are to get above the low level of mere 
average development. Don’t settle down 
into the rut to stay. Hunt up inspiration 
of some kind somewhere. 
ros 

Blisters 

The unpleasant phenomenon of blisters 
on gelatine papers is due to faulty manipu- 
lation, not to the paper itself.. Thats, at 
is due to the “touchiness” of. the gelatine 
surface to any slight rudeness, and so the 
best plan is to prevent their appearance 
rather than to correct the defect. 

Blisters show up on the print sometimes 
during development, but more frequently 
during fixation, washing and toning. 

You court their presence at fixing by 
transferring directly the print from a 


strongly alkaline developer to a strong acid 
fixing bath, which is the sort of bath gen- 
erally used, or if the print is put directly in 
an acid stop-bath. The cause is really that 
you facilitate the formation of air cells or 
small gas bubbles in the gelatine film, raising 
it up from the paper support. 

The developer, as you know, contains 
carbonates, and the acid acting on it liberates 


carbonic acid gas. 


Remedy: Rinse well the print from the 
developer, and do not use strong acid baths. 
The blisters also show up 1f the wash water 
contains a good deal of air; water under 
high pressure should therefore be avoided. 
If the temparture of the water is higher 
than that of the developer, the bubbles may 
be anticipated. 

If the gelatine surface has been hardened 
with a weak bath of formaldehyde, you will 
escape bubbles and blistering. 

Blisters are also formed on the film by 
Osmotic action, when you have two solu- 
tions of different densities separated by the 
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gelatine film. For instance, you have the 
film with a strong solution of hypo back of 
it floating in water, and the gelatine acts as 
a septum, the strong hypo passes outward 
to the water, and the water flows in until 
the two separated fluids reach equilibrium. 
The hypo is naturally forced out, and the 
violence swells up the gelatine. Sometimes 
the force is sufficient to break the gelatine. 

Hardening of the film, as above, and 
careful handling of it is the preventive. A 
strong spray of water will soften the gela- 
tine where it strikes the film, or touching 
with the top of the fingers communicates 
sufficient heat also to soften the place 
touched. 

Keep all the various solutions at about 
the same temperature. When you make up 
a fresh hypo-bath, it is cold to the touch and 
much below the temperature of the wash 
water or that of the developer in particular, 
and so directly placing the developed print 
in such hypo courts the blisters. Let the 
hypo stand till its temperature is nearer that 
of the developing solution. Also note that 
you may have the standing hypo of a lower 
temperature than the cold washing water at 
this season of the year. 

These same remarks are applicable to 
manipulation during toning. 


co 


Professional Photographers’ Club 
of New York, Inc. 


A regular meeting of the Professional Photog- 
raphers’ Club of New York, Inc., was held in 
the clubrooms at Terrace Garden, New York 
City, on the evening of November 7th. The 
feature of the meeting was an exhibition of prints 
by Mr. Alfred Cheney Johnston, Mr. Johnston 
being present. At the earnest request of the 
members, Mr. Johnston related, in a charmingly 
informal manner, many interesting details regard- 
ing his work generally and the prints on view in 
particular. And although there was neither 
formal criticism nor an official review, several 
members took occasion to express their apprecia- 
tion of the manifest beauty of Mr. Johnston’s 
work. After a rising vote of thanks had been 
enthusiastically extended to Mr. Johnston, and 
following a discussion of matters of Club inter- 
est, the meeting was adjourned by President 
Mandelkern. 

PauL Van Divort, Acting Secretary. 


Out-of-Print Numbers of 


Photo Miniature 


F some issues we have only two 

or three copies, so if there are 

any in this list that will be helpful, let 
your order come along at once. 


No. 1 Modern Lenses (1899) 
6 Orthochromatic Photography 
11 Developers and Development 
13 Photographing Flowers, etc. 
15 Intensification and Reduction 
18 Chemical Notions for Photographers 
19 Photographing Children 
23 Photographic Manipulations 
28 Seashore Photography 
33 The Dark-Room 
34 More About Development 
35 Enlarging Negatives 
37 Film Photography 
38 Color Photography 
40 Platinotype Modifications 
43 Photographic Chemicals 
45 More About Orthochromatic Photog- 
raphy 
46 Development Printing Papers 
47 Kallitype Process 
49 Dark-Room Dodges 
51 Press Photography 
52 Aerial Photography 
55 Architectural Photography 
60 Who Discovered Photography? 
62 Vacation Photography 
63 Photography in Advertising 
66 Practical Methods of Development 
69 Printing-Out Papers 
73 Panoramic Photography 
74 Intensifying and Reducing Negatives 
76 The Hand Camera 
78 Printing Papers 
81 Ozobrome Printing 
84 Time and Tank Development 
88 Defective Negatives 
93 Development (Gaslight Papers) 
96 Leaves from an Amateur’s Note Book 
101 Photographic Chemicals 
103 Toning Bromide and Gaslight Prints 
106 Oil and Bromoil Printing 
107 Hand Camera Work 
114 Beginners’ Troubles 
119 The Optical Lantern 
139 Modern Methods of Development 
163 Making Money With the Camera 


NY of the above copies will be 
sent postpaid for 60 cents each. 
Order now. To-morrow we may be 
sold out of the copy you want. The 
demand is constantly increasing. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
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The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 


lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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hotographic Printing 


304 By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 53 
Pages aioe Illustrations 
Department of Printing and 
Bound Finishing, Illinois College of $3.00 
in Cloth Photography Postpaid 


A concise, readable book 
of practical information, 
not too technical for the 
amateur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of real 
value to the professional. 
It includes formulas and 
definite working direc- 
tions for all the more 
common printing proc- 
esses, together with a 
clear, scientific explana- 
tion of the underlying 
principles. 


For the photographer 
who wants to know not 


only HOW but WHY. 


ORDER FROM FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square - Philadelphia 
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[AS WE HEARD IT 


[>| 


Lee Jones has opened a new studio in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 


J. J. Jackson, Harrison, Ark., has opened a 
studio in Poteau, Okla. 


A new studio has been opened in Sweetwater, 
Tenn., by Gallant & Sons. 


W. H. Byram, of Danville, is establishing a 
new studio in Marshall, Ill. © 


J. Browning, recently of Reinbeck, has opened 
a studio in Grundy Center, Iowa. 


Herbert Williams, formerly of Cincinnati, has 
opened a studio in Oak Hill, Ohio. 


Charles Korakis has opened a studio in the 
F. & M. Bank Building, Lodi, Calif. 


O.- A...Gustafson, of Park ™ KallsssWWViseesnas 
opened a branch studio in Mellen, Wis. 


Percy Pope, of Sparta, Wis., is moving to Iron 
Mountain, Mich., where he will open a studio. 


Geo. E. Blackford, of Sibley, Iowa, is moving 
to Harlan, Iowa, where he has purchased a studio. 


Miss Elizabeth Keiser has opened a studio for 
portrait photography at 501 Cowper St., Palo Alto, 
Cali: 


L. P. Weller, of New Rocktord@ yess 
purchased and took possession of the ee Studio, 
Morris, Minn. 


The Smith-Russell Studio, of Marshfield, Ore., 
has opened a new studio in the Johnson Building, 
Coquille, Ore. 


Walter W. Weber and W. Raymond Thomas 
have opened a studio on South Main street, 
Marion, Ohio. 


E. G. Anderson has disposed of his studio in 
the Wickersham Building, Petaluma, Calif., to 
Mr. Miller, recently of Toronto, Canada. 


T. A. Sather, proprietor of the Lynden Photo- 
graphic Studio, Lynden, Wash., has sold his busi- 
ness to the Sandison Studio, of Bellingham, Wash. 


H. E. Roberts, who conducted a studio for 
twelve years in General Grant Park, Calif., has 


opened a studio in the Kershaw Building, Sanger, 
Cali te 


The Birkeland Studio, on Front Street, Brainerd, 
Minn., has been purchased by James M. Gorham, 
former manager, and will be personally operated 
by him in the future. 


After conducting a studio in Nappanee, Ind., 
for more than twenty years, George Miller sold 
his business to Wm. Hartfield, of Lafayette, who 
took immediate possession. 


ed 


Two American girls were visiting the Louvre 
for the first time. Going into the room where the 
Venus de Milo stands, they looked at it with 
open .mouths. Suddenly one exclaimed: “My 
Gawd, Margie, look what them Germans did to 
that poor Belgium woman.” 
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There is cause for rejoicing in reading this 


kind of publicity, for it proves that the work 
of the professional photographer 1s con- 


Editorial Notes 


“The old parlor album” forms the subject 
of a chatty article in a recent number of 
The New York Sun. Some of the writer’s 
remarks will hit all families, for there 1s 
scarcely anybody of mature years who does 
not value photographs of their relatives 
when young. In the course of a long 
experience, we have witnessed many times 
the most poignant regret that no photo- 
graph existed of a lost dear one. The “parlor 
album” in some form or another is a family 
necessity. In its old familiar book form, 
it will probably never be revived, but the 
principle of the thing will last as long as 
photography does. It is everybody’s duty 


stantly rising in public esteem and that, as 
we have always contended, the ranks of the 
craft are not overcrowded with the highest 
form of artistic skill. Mr. Buckley’s 
obvious success should be an encourage- 
ment to others to persevere in the deter- 
mined pursuit of success, by good work. 


we 


Furley Lewis, whose photographs are 
shown at the New York Camera Club, runs 
a business in London which is essentially a 
As far as is practicable, 
himself—operates, 


one-man affair. 
he does everything 
develops, prints, and, if we remember aright, 
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does not make duplicates or deliver a dozen 
at so much money. He makes one picture, 
that’s all, signs it, and charges a fat fee. 
His sitters are drawn from the most dis- 
tinguished men and women in the British 
Isles—poets, statesmen, musicians, painters, 
novelists, legislators. Lewis has made a 
success of his venture. He is entirely indi- 
vidualistic and uncommercial, His work 
expresses himself. Most of us who aspire 
to the latter must perforce lead very lonely 
lives. 2 


There is a remark in a contemporary that 
modern emulsion-making processes for 
plate and film photography are now the 
secrets of the manufacturers, who do not 
give out information on the point. That is 
true. You may search the current literature 
of the subject without finding anything that 
relates to it. How times have changed, to 
be sure! At one time the staple topic in 
photographic journalism was emulsion mak- 
ing. And at the meetings of photographic 
societies thirty years ago, it was a fruitful 
subject of discussion. 

Aerial photography is being largely em- 
ployed in Canada to determine the forest 
policy of that country. Forest surveying, 
patrol, and mapping are more economically 
done from the air than from the ground. 
As a comparison, it is pointed out that it 
takes ten men one month to do fifty square 
miles when working on the ground, whereas 
the same amount can be done in one day’s 
flying with greater accuracy and less ex- 
pense. It is the camera, of course, that sim- 
plifies matters. In one of these aerial photo- 
graphs a line was seen which could not be 
explained, but which when examined on the 
ground was found to be a well-worn foot- 
path. The discovery was made that the 
path had been worn by employes who were 
stealing the company’s material. 

. te 

In connection with the foregoing subject, 
we note that the last flight of the aerial 
photographic mapping project of New York 
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has been completed. About three thousand 
square miles have been covered and two 
thousand exposures made. This informa- 
tion has been issued by the Fairchild Aerial 
Camera Corporation. We congratulate this 
company on its success. The work of the 
camera in all kinds of aerial survey work 
is now admitted to be rendering the greatest 
possible service to the community. 
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Really, now! “Sacramento has been given 
the opportunity to share the benefits of the 
latest improvements by which the art of 
photography has been revolutionized.” 
Somebody is operating an electrically driven 
shutter in a portrait studio and it is thus 
that “photographic revolutions” are made. 
But right in the corner of the news item 
which brings us this information, we per- 
ceive in small type the legend “adv.” As 
the proverb hath it, “to know all. is to 
forgive all.” 

Of course, it is easy to criticize in these 
matters. Make-up men in newspaper offices 
know their business better than we can tell 
them; all the same, an outside hint is some- 
times serviceable, and we pass this on in 
the hope that it may attract attention. The 
reading public likes variety and the greater 
it is the better we are pleased. For the 
platitude has it, variety is the spice of life. 
It appears to us that too much stress is laid 
upon the trivial affairs of life, rather should 
it be the object of the newspapers to print 
photographs which show the progress of 
the world as a whole instead of mere 


parochialisms. a 


Charles Ray, the good-looking movie star, 
recently went to Denver, Colo., and the local 
News organized a competition in photo- 
graphing him as he came from the station. 
It was estimated that more than one thou- 
sand cameras “clicked” at him. The prize 
for the best snap was twenty-five dollars. It 
was good advertising for the News. At 
great public functions, presidential (out-of- 
doors), political, sporting, social, it is of 
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interest to reflect that many thousands of 
cameras sometimes click more or less simul- 
taneously. Probably whenever a national 
pageant is staged en plein air, whole armies 
of photographers are busy—the funeral 
procession of the late President Harding, 
for instance. And to repeat ourselves, 
more cameras click on occasion in Washing- 
ton, D. C., than probably in any other city 
on the earth. Let the camera “click’’ early 
and often, say we. 
we 


‘Ehesmiuticipality of Victoria, B: ‘C7 has 
acquired a “finger-print camera,” because it 
was found that the work of the criminal 
investigation branch of the city police force 
was being seriously impeded by the lack of 
the instrument, which it is to be presumed 
differs only from an ordinary type of camera 
in being provided with a lens of high defin- 
ing power. Photography in the detection 
of criminals has long done useful work 
(alas! that it should be necessary in the 
present stage of civilization!) and we hope 
above all things that Victoria, B. C., will 


find its finger-print camera a deterrent. But’ 


the records of the matter prove that man- 
kind is a long way from reaching this 
Utopian condition. 

cod 


A further batch of photographers’ season- 
able advertising reaches us, culled from 
newspapers all over the country. We like 
some of the big type headings, such as 
“Your Portrait—The Gift Only You Can 
Give,” “Somebody Wants Your Photo- 
graph,” “A Surprise for Daddy,’ “Your- 
meeclinjustaseyou Are, True Portraiture.” 
They are lines that catch the eye, and, in 
our opinion, have the effect of attracting 
people to the studio. We recall the time 
when photographers seldom, if ever, adver- 
tised in the newspapers. We are glad the 
practice is on the increase. In our opinion, 
although, of course, we are prejudiced, but 
with much experience to our credit, news- 
paper advertising is the most effective form 
of publicity the photographer could employ. 
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Death of Harry Pottenger 


Intelligence is received of the death of 
Mr. Harry Pottenger, of Wichita, Kansas, 
on November 9th, after an illness of two 
months, which finally developed into sleep- 
ing sickness. 

lr. Pottenger entered the photographic 
profession when quite a young man and, 
becoming proficient, opened a studio which 
drew a cultured clientele by reason of his 
artistic taste displayed in his portraiture. 


The late Harry Pottenger 


He was a prominent citizen of Wichita 
and for several years occupied the position 
of secretary to the Misscuri Valley Photog- 
raphers’ Association. Mr. Pottenger gave 
up his studio three years ago to engage in 
the general photographic and art business, 
in which he was most successful. He came 
to Wichita thirty-seven years ago from his 
native town, Canton, Ohio. 

Mr. Pottenger was 49 years of age and 
leaves his widow and one son, John 
Pottenger. 

co 
The Baby’s Christmas Picture 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

There 1s one member of the family whose 
picture is wanted for Christmas gift pur- 
poses. Older people’s pictures are desirable, 
but the baby’s picture is almost a necessity. 
No more acceptable thing can be sent to the 
distant relatives than the photograph of the 
baby that has arrived since last Christmas. 


Such a remembrance may or may not take 


the place of something else, but it should 
be sent. The chief reason why more babies’ 
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pictures are not distributed at Christmas 
time is that parents do not think of -it soon 
enough. Are you reminding them right 
now that the time is getting short and that 
they should take early action in order to 
get the pictures mailed in good season? 

This is a good time to mail out a letter to 
the parents of the new baby, and here is 
a suggestion of a form of letter that may 
be adapted, with more or less changes, to 
your case: 


Dear Madam.—All of your baby’s rela- 
tives and all of your intimate friends want 
to see the baby’s picture. 

This is especially true if they have not 
had the privilege of seeing baby. 

You can send no more attractive and no 
more welcome Christmas season remem- 
brance than baby’s photograph. 

There is time now to have the picture 
made and finished, ready to mail before 
Christmas comes. But you ought to act 
promptly, because time is flying and the 
holidays will be here almost before you 
know it. 

If you cannot bring the baby to our 
studio, we will come to the house. It is 
easier to work in the studio and it takes 
less time and fussing, but we will assure 
you of a good picture if we make it in your 
home. 

Just call *~phone Main 4657 and arrange 
an appointment. 

The price you pay for finished work will 
depend altogether upon what you want to 
pay. We will give you whatever grade of 
picture you prefer. 

Yours very truly, 


THe REMBRANDT STUDIO. 


In order to get a good mailing list for 
the purpose of advertising such work, go 
to the proper authority, probably the town 
or city clerk, and get a list of babies born 
since last Christmas, with their parents’ 
names. You can check up this list with 
the aid of the death records, if necessary, 
to avoid sending letters to parents whose 
babies did not live to this time. 

At the time of sending out such a letter, 
advertise similarly in the newspapers. You 
might even adjust the copy above a little 
and use it in the form of a newspaper ad- 
vertisement. You should also see that your 
sample display by your street entrance con- 
tains a good assortment of babies’ pictures, 
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with a card suggesting the desirability of 
their use for Christmas. 

Perhaps you can get up a movie slide, 
showing a picture of a particularly cute 
youngster, and suggesting photographs of 
the kiddies for Christmas use. Through 
this medium you have the best chance to 
show an actual specimen of your work and 
to make it appeal. Supply suitable special 
holly decorated envelopes to mothers to use 
in mailing the pictures and advertise these 
in advance as an additional inducement. 


we 


The New Competitor 


The old way used to be for the estab- 
lished business man, whether a merchant, a 
photographer, or something else, to act as 
if the newcomer had no right there. Com- 
petitors were often at swords’ points. To- 
day it is different. We find competitors 
co-operating to boost the business of the 
community, even co-operating to promote 
the photographic business, to develop a 
greater interest in having pictures taken. 

There may have come under your ob- 
servation some of the instances where an 
established business man, merchant or other- 
wise, has gone out of his way to welcome 
a newcomer in his field, calling in person 
to shake hands and get acquainted, even 
extending a public welcome through the 
space regularly used as advertising space in 
the newspapers. 

The effect of this attitude upon the public 
is good, and it makes relations pleasanter 
with those men you may meet with and 
ought to affiliate with in local community 
affairs and public enterprises. It is not to 
be expected that you will boost your com- 
petitor’s business, but you will find it well 
worth while to be friendly with him. 

ri 

“How’s this?” asked the lawyer. “You've 
named six bankers in your will to be pallbearers. 
Of course it’s all right, but wouldn’t you rather 


choose some friends with whom you are on bet- 
ter terms?” 
“No, judge, that’s all right. Those fellows have 


carried me along; they might as well finish the 
job.” 
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Reproduction of picture made by 


RAYLO 


Color Photography 


See following page 
American Raylo Corporation, 245 West 55th St., New York 
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This illustration 
shows the inside 
mechanism of the 


Raylo. 


Actual size of 
the Raylo is 6x6x8 
inches. 


Color photography for 
Amateur and Professional 


It doesn’t take a scientist or chemist to work the 
Raylo. An understanding of three factors, namely: 
selection of subject, arrangement of subject, light- 
ing of subject—all in relation to color—will enable 
any amateur or professional to practice Raylo 
Photography successfully. 


Once these factors are understood the amateur 


can accomplish wonderful things in color—land- 
scapes, portraits, character studies—quickly, con- 
veniently, economically. 

For professionals, a new field is opened up and 
all photographic activity is enlivened and made 
more profitable with pictures in color. 

The Raylo Process is fully described in our illus- 
trated booklet. Write for a free copy. 


American Raylo Corporation 
245 West 55th St. © _ New York 
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“PROGRESS MEANS SUCCESS” 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Published under the authority of the Board of the Photographers’ Association of America, 
under arrangement with the publishers of Abel’s Photographic Weekly 
and the Bulletin of Photography 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Bldg., Washington. D. C. 


TRAVELING EXHIBITS 

Once again we wish to call the attention 
of members to the Traveling Exhibits. The 
collection from the National Exhibit is on 
its way back from California and should be 
ready for rerouting to members by the time 
this notice appears in press. Each Travel- 
ing Exhibit consists of about thirty por- 
traits taken from the Salon of the National 
Convention and should lend considerable 
interest to private exhibitions during the 
fall and winter. 

Requests now on file will place Traveling 
Exhipit No, | ine Alabama, Exhibit No: 2 
in Missouri, Exhibit No. 3 in New Eng- 
land, and leave Nos. 4 and 5 open for dates. 
Routing is handled entirely from the office 
of the Secretary, P. A. of A., so drop us 
a card if you wish to take advantage of this 
opportunity. 

We can’t help but feel honored upon the 
receipt of check No. 1 from Mrs. Harley R. 
Lugibihl, of the Lugibihl Studio, Bluffton, 
Ohio, in payment of 1924 dues as a new 
member of the P. A. of A. We wish to 
thank Mrs. Lugibihl for giving the Na- 
tional Association first consideration upon 
opening up her account with the local bank 
and will endeavor to see that the invest- 
“value received with interest.” 

ee 
REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES ON 
WINONA SCHOOL 


Presented by Mr. Geo. W. Harris, Washington, D. C., 
before the P. A. of A. 


Let me say, first, that really this Winona 
School is a great success; that we have a 
splendid building at Winona Lake, where 
we are trying to build up a school for pro- 


ment draws 


a 


fessional photographers—an advanced class 
in photography. Last year we had fifty 
members of the fraternity at the school and 
it was very successful. I was out there 
and saw the general attitude and feeling of 
the students. It was immense. I never 
saw anything better in my life than the 
general sentiment of the school, the way it 
was run, and the good feeling among every 
one of the students. 

I would lke to say that when we talk 
about the school it is only in the making. 
It’s the first step, and as we have no prece- 
dent ahead of us, we might make some mis- 
takes. Let us go easy with this Board of 
Trustees and the Directors until we find 
where we can land. And when our feet 
are solid on the floor, we will know which 
way to go. 

We have done well the first year and 
expect to do better this year. For instance, 
we are figuring on one hundred students, 
and we have over eighty at this time. So 
only between fifteen and twenty more stu- 
dents can be accepted before the list is 
closed, and we cannot take more than one 
hundred. Last year we paid the expenses 
of the school from the funds that were 
brought in through that class. As far as 
the building is concerned, we went out and 
raised the money to buy the building. It 
It is ours and all paid for. It is 
in fine shape. It has been repainted and 
finished all the way through. Nothing is 
necessary at this time to make the building 
better. But we have a lot of improvements 
to make inside to make it a better school, 
and that is the thing we are doing right 


is there. 


now. 


fae 


As far as the future is concerned, I think 
there is room enough in that locality and 
on that ground to build a school that will 
take care of one hundred students a month, 
if we once get the money and the momentum 
to go ahead. There is plenty of room to 
grow, and the future of the school looks 
good to me. 

The financial part of it will be easily 
handled. The school will stand on its own 
feet. As far as finances are concerned, we 
will have no trouble along that line. That’s 
the way it looks at this time, anyway. I 


hope all of you will keep that in mind and_ 


look at it from that angle, and if you see 
anything that will be beneficial to the school, 
write to us or write to the secretary of the 
national body. 

And now, let’s make this school the great- 
est thing we ever put across. If every per- 
son in the Association would give a half 
hour’s time to that school once a year we 
would have about a thousand fellows giving 
a half hour, that would be one thousand 
half hours, five hundred hours, that we 
could get from all of you folks to help make 
that school a greater success. 

The Director of Winona School, Mr: 
W. H. Towles: Mr. Harris has not left 
a great deal to be said about the school, but 
I do want to give you just some idea of 
what we are doing up there. Last year we 
had fifty-one students, representing twenty- 
one states and Canada. We get in practi- 
cally six hours’ work a day, aside from 
night sessions of special things, such as art 
talks, advertising talks, business talks, and 
other talks that are of value and interest 
to the profession. We have practical 
camera-room work, dark-room, printing, re- 
touching and color work, and each student 
gets a practical course. 

Now this year, Mr. Harris was a little 
under in his estimate as to the amount of 
enrolments. We had in the neighborhood 
of ninety last Thursday. I have not had a 
report since. We had 88 or 89 on Friday. 
This year, Mr. Steinke, our school secre- 
tary, has been there for the past three weeks, 
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making improvements and alterations in the 
building, so we will have greater facilities 
to accommodate more people and give us 
greater efficiency in our work. We have 
put in, in addition to our daylight camera- 
room, a complete artificial light camera- 
room. We have put in a new dark-room,’ 
right up to the mark. We have also put in 
a garden studio, we might call it, where we 
will make outside pictures. And we have 
among our instructors this year the very 
best that we can get. We hope for a great 
big successful school this year. We have 
already laid our plans for next year. We 
hope to put in a commercial class and we 
have tentative arrangements for an instruc- 
tor for next year. The thing that most im- 
pressed me was the earnestness and the sin- 
cerity with which those students entered 
that work in that school, and the apprecia- 
tion that they show us when they leave. 

Now, in order to put that school over 
successfully, 1t was necessary to have the 
co-operation of the manufacturers and deal- 
ers, and we need to give credit to those con- 
cerns that helped us. out and made it pos- 
sible. The Eastman Kodak Conmipany 
co-operated most loyally, as did all the rest 
of the manufacturers. 

(Mr. Towles thereupon read the follow- 
ing list of manufacturers and dealers who 
had contributed materials to the Winona 
School. ) 

The Eastman Kodak 
printer, camera and stand, 
dark-room equipment. 

Photogenic Machine Co., 
and extra carbons. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., lenses. 

Wollensak Optical Co., lenses. 

Graf Optical Co., lenses. 

Gundlach-Manhattan Co., lens and home 
portrait camera outfit. 

MacAvoy Sisters, 
complete. 

Kalamazoo Photo Supply Co., spotlight. 

Ansco Company, printer and camera. 

Fowler & Slater Co., porcelain tanks, 
spotlight, posing chair. 


Co., - enlarger; 
all printing and 


twin arc lamp 


background carrier, 
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Many photographers who make good pictures 
could make better ones if they used 
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89 Fulton Street ::: New York, N.Y. 
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JUST LIKE DAYLIGHT 


Takes Children Instantaneously 


and Groups in from 1 to 3 seconds 


Employing the famous photo blue Mazda globes, the 
light is steady, silent, intensely actinic, gives no dis- 
agreeable glare, unpleasant coloring or sputtering. 


HALLDORSON 


ELECTRIC STUDIO LAMP 


(IMPROVED) 


supplies the full light required for a portrait or com- 
mercial studio, and makes a skylight unnecessary. 


It uses four 1500-watt Mazda bulbs, each controlled 
by separate switch. Light is merged into one unit by 
diffusing curtain. | 


Was $185.00, now $135.00. By using four 1500-watt 
globes instead of five 1000-watt, and by other improve- 
ments 1n production, we have lowered the price while 
raising the efficiency. Complete with globes, $167.00. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


1776 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 


Sweet, Wallach & Co., spotlight. 

Johnson Ventlite Co., ventlite outfit. 

Prestoy Mitoie Com sprinter) and sinun 
tanks. 

Pa-ko Corporation, washer and negative 
marker. 

Mazda Light Co., electric lamps. 

W. S. Bell & Co., hypo alum tank. 

Butler-Speith Co., electric arc lamp. 

Packard Shutter Co., shutter. 

John G. Marshall, colors. 

Sterling Mfg. Co., Diehl mirror. 

A great many of these concerns donated 
outright a great deal of the equipment, and 
this year they are even making greater 
donations in the way of equipment and sup- 
plies to make that school a success. And, 

.as Mr. Harris suggested, what we want is 
the support and the co-operation of the or- 
ganization, and there are no limits to which 


we can attain with that institution. I feel 
there is a great need for it, and that it will 
be invaluable. In a few years, we should 
have a very wonderful and very profitable 
organization. 

rd 


A Solution That Will Change 
Its Color 


There are little figurettes and postcards to be 
had that change color with changes in the weather. 
While their value as barometers is problematical, 
it is amusing to see a ruddy evening sky clear up 
and become blue, or the nose of a portrait under- 
going the reverse change. Photographische Welt 
publishes a formula for making similar images. 
A solution composed of 

White gelatine 

Warm iwatera.ne pipes a eee 

Cobalt-chloride gas ok oe 24 er. 

Glycerine Hi4.30 ise hie se ae ee 
is painted over the selected parts of a varnished 
bromide. In dry weather the parts are blue, but 
with an increase in humidity they turn red. 
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Salary 
C. H. CLAUDY 


“You must pay Thornton a peach of a 
salary,” exclaimed the young photographer, 
“T would like to have a man like that in my 
Blacen: 

“T pay him a salary of fifty dollars a 
week,”’ answered the old photographer. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you can get 
a man of his ability for any such sum as 
that. Why, I would—.” 

“Do not be too hasty,” laughed the old 

an, “I said I paid him fifty dollars a week 
Wiecdlatyaw) hat is not-all he’ vets, {some 
time ago I made it a rule, in my business, 
that fifty dollars a week was as high on my 
pay roll as any employee would ever go. 

“T am always looking for people who are 
worth more than fifty a week. I have a 
notion that a few high-priced people are a 
better investment than a lot of low-priced 
people. We deal in a luxury. Customers 
of most photographic establishments. come 
from among the well-to-do and refined 


people. These people require a high type 
of service. They want to be waited on by 
people of refinement and of education. 


Only people who command a good salary 
are really able to come properly in contact 
with the character of people who come into 
my studio. 

“T have several people who get more than 
fifty dollars a week, but neither I nor they 
are on the pay roll for a larger sum than 
that. 

“There comes a time in,the life of every 
top-notch employee when he is entitled to 
more money than you feel the business can 
afford to pay out in salary. In many cases 
good employees have left to go into business 
for themselves under such circumstances. 

“When a man or woman reaches the 
maximum salary of fifty dollars a week and 
deserves more, | have a plain talk with him, 
just as I am now having with you. No 
business relation was ever built permanently 
on anything but a foundation of absolute 
frankness between employer and employee. 
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PHOTO 
STATUETTES 


AN IDEAL cae GIFT 


HE newest thing in 
photography. Con- & 
structed of 44-inch 3- 1 


ply veneer panel, varnished 
front and back, cut-out se- 
curely held in place by brass 
screws fastened in back. Base 
is stained walnut, wax fin- 
ished with good quality felt 
glued on base bottom. Prac- 
tically indestructible. Mail 
us a double-weight matte or 
semi-matte print, subject or 
figure not to exceed 10 in- 
ches in height together with 
check or money order for 
$1.65, and we will mail you 
a sample, postage prepaid. 
A. fast-selling article at a 
good profit. 


AD-DISPLAYS SYSTEM, 6 E. Lake St., Chicago 
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SPECIAL 


Ansco Studio Outfit 
: 


#982 


This 8x10 Ansco Studio Outfit 
consists of an 8x10 Camera in 
rich mahogany finish, with both 
8x10 and 5x7 backs to take 
regular double plate holders. 
Ansco Upright Stand, catalog 
price, $140.00. 


We also supply this outfit with 
1134 Heliar Lens, 4.5 com- 
plete for $220.00. 


WILLOUGH 


Cameras---Supplies BY 
110 West 32nd Street, 118 West 44th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Save a life 
for Christmas 


HILE you are giving, give 

health. There are thousands 
of sufferers from tuberculosis, for- 
gotten by all the world except the 
Tuberculosis Association. It needs 
your support to carry on its life- 
saving work. You help when you 
buy Christmas Seals—the Liberty 
Bonds in the war upon consump- 
tion. 

Buy Christmas Seals! Buy as 
many as you can. . [he Great 
White Plague can be stamped out 
entirely. Christmas Seals are sav- 
ing many lives. Buy Christmas 
Seals, and save a life for Christmas. 


Stamp out 
Tuberculosis 
with 
Christmas 
Seals 


THE 
NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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“T always say that they are worth more 
money than I am now paying them and that 
if I did not give them all they were worth, 
they would be perfectly justified in going 
to another and better position or into busi- 
ness for themselves. 

“T explain that it is a big thing to us in 
the photographic business to retain the 
service of high-class employees. I tell them 
that I am willing to pay more money, but 
not in the form of salary. I want them to 
share in the profits of the business, thus 
putting them in a position to enjoy what- 
ever prosperity the business has, while keep- 
ing it absolutely under my own control. 

“No man can blame me for wanting to 
keep, in my own hands, the reins of a busi- 
ness I have spent years and years building 
up. At least I have never known one who 
did. 

“T evidence my honesty in the matter by 
telling them they would probably be 
satished with a ten-dollar-a-week 
raise, which amounts approximately to five 
hundred dollars a year and that I will give 
them a percentage of the profit at the end 
of the year, which will be equal to the sum 
of five hundred dollars. 

“Then I get out my books and let them 
see exactly what percentage of the profits 
of last year’s business would amount to a 
five hundred raise, and then explain to them 
that I will give them this in a lump sum at 
the end of next year’s business if they 
are stul with me and if the business is as 
good then as now. Iam perfectly frank in 
telling them that this is a way of keeping 
them with me. I explain to them how much 
the place would be upset if they left and 
the trouble of breaking in others to take 
their place. 

“Every person entitled to such a raise has 
enough business acumen to see that I have 
a lot invested in their education and that I 
am entitled to a sort of good will equity 
Nogate; 

“To make the figures easy, suppose that 
5 per cent. of last year’s net profits 
amounted to five hundred dollars. I tell 


entirely 
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the man. I am willing to give him 5 per 
cent. of next year’s profits as a raise. 

“Having seen the books, he knows what 
he can count on. He also knows that over- 
head cuts down the profit. He at once 
realizes that every time he saves me a dollar 
he has made five cents for himself. When 
he makes me a dollar he also makes 5 per 
Pent Orethe prot On it, 

“Any man who has been in business two 
years knows that one real trouble he has 
with employees is to develop the saving 
instinct in them, Every one of them has the 
selling instinct. That 1s inherent in every 
business person. There is real fun in sell- 
ing, but saving of overhead is work and 
generally not particularly interesting work. 

“The moment I put a man or woman on 
a profit sharing basis, I have in my employee 
someone who watches the overhead as care- 
fully as I watch it myself, a thing which 
can never be accomplished on a straight 
salary basis. 

“The profit-sharing employee knows that 
if, he leaves before the end of the year, he 
has lost whatever profit accumulated to his 
credit during the year. People expecting a 
Christmas present of five hundred dollars 
are much less inclined to leave at a moment’s 
notice when some competitor offers them 
more money and are much less likely to take 
offence at trifles and quit at a moment’s 
notice. That five hundred dollars’ reward at 
the end of the year has a wonderful steady- 
ing effect on my people. 

“Above this advantage is that I still retain 
the right of discharge. People who have 
been with me long enough to make fifty 
dollars a week know me well enough to 
know there is no chance of my exercising 
this right to avoid paying them their share 
in the profits at the end of the year. They 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 
OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 


FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 
CRACK oR PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 


No. O—%4 oz. jar - - 25 cents. 
J. H. Smith & Sons Co., 3544 Cottage Grove Ave. , Chicago 


at a Moderate 
Price 
«Always in focus. 


=] 
DO 
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“More “Money for 
Your Photographs! 


into your negatives—every one 
different. 


nominal — three- 


Introduce Individual Backgrounds 
The cost is 


day service. 
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COLEGROVE BROS., Inc. 
774-776 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


| 
i 
| 
Send in a trial order. 


A Practical Projection-Printer 


Takes no floor 
space. 
Simplicity and 
efficiency maintained 

throughout. 


Make Your 
Dead Wall 
Space Pay 
Dividends 
with a 


CALLIER ENLARGER 


At Your Dealers 
Write us for Circular 


THE CALLIER ENLARGER, Brush, Colorado 
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The ‘Plant 
The Haloid Plant, recently enlarged, and with more than double 


previous productive capacity is the finest plant in America, 
devoted to the manufacture of photo papers. It represents an 
investment of over half a million dollars and is capable of coating 
over ten miles of sensitized paper each working day. The plant 
and the organization through which its product is made and 


sold, are dedicated to one purpose, one ideal — the manufacture 


of Photographic Paper of Uniform Quality of the Highest Merit. 
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THE HALOID COB 

New York Office: 225 Fifth Avenue Chicago Office: ¢ 
San Francisco Agent: A. H. Muhl, 220 Post Street | 
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The “Product 


Tan 


No matter what the need, there’s a grade of Haloid Paper of Quality with which to meet it. 
The most exacting studios, the busiest finishers and commercial photographers, all find 


in the HALOID line, solution to their paper problem. 
Briefly classified the HALOID grades are these: 


Haloid Portraya Haloid Parchment Antique Haloid Fine-Fabric Linen 


for portraits in warm black a unique portrait paper of USA Si 23 


“hand-made” appearance deluxe portraits 


Haloid Sepia Gravura 


fine-textured linen papers for 


Haloid Industro Haloid Art-Proof 
for fine sepias A remarkably effective paper for Pp. 0. p. papers of unequalled 

x : } popular-priced portraits quality for proofing 
Haloid Outline Special Haloid Kalo and Haloid Rito 
very thin tough stock. For furni- Haloid Press Bromide (slow speed) (medium speed) 
ture and other Commercial Prints. a fast and very contrasty bromide non-abrasive papers of wide lati. 
; tude for finishing and commercial 
Will not crack when folded. paper. Single and Double work. Now made in four degrees 

A unique product Weight Glossy of contrast. 
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GOOD foundation is 

as important in neg— 

ative making as in 
house building. Clear, trans— 
parent glass plates are best 
for negatives. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th edition, sent on request 
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HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Depot, 159 West 22d Street, New York City 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


oe: 


» orig ee Our Bargatn 
, Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
stonal photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both u 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. We can do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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know it is better for me to pass this on as 
a bonus than to pass it out in stock in a 
stock company or to give it as an actual 5 
per cent. ownership in the business, either 
of which plans make it necessary to buy 
out an employee if you want to get rid of 
him for any reason. 

“To all these add the fact that money 
coming in a lump at the end of the year is 
of much more benefit to the man who 
receives it than if he had it in ten-dollar 
installments during the year, and you have 
my plan, which has worked so well I would 
never abandon it.” 


| Our Legal Department | 
8 


Dear Sir.—As a commercial photographer 
I often have occasion to photograph hunt- 
ers with their game. These pictures are 
in great demand by local newspapers and 
I should like to know if I have to have the 
hunter’s permission to sell his picture to the 
papers and if I must get the written permis- 
sion over the signature. 

Also public men, such as City Councilors, 
Mayors, etc., must a photographer have 
their permission to sell their photographs 
to the papers for publication? 

I shall be greatly obliged to you for an 
answer to these questions.—L. F. M. 


we 


If the pictures you take of hunters are 
simply hunting pictures and not portraits, 
you do not have to have the permission of 
the subjects to sell them. As to photo- 
graphing public men, you do not have to 
have their permission, as the law considers 
them fair subjects to be photographed and 
their photographs published.—E. J. B. 


we 


A little slum child was enjoying his first glimpse 
of pastoral life. 

The setting sun was gilding the grass and the 
roses of the old-fashioned garden, and on a little 
stool he sat beside the farmer’s wife, who was 
plucking a chicken. 

He: watched the operation gravely for some 
time. Then he spoke: “Do yer take off their 
clothes every night, lady?” 
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To Friend Ned Van Buren, pages 435-6, 
October 3d, with apologies for the delay 
in noticing his reference: The bricks I 
throw at the motion picture game are pro- 
pelled by fifteen years of experience of it 
in New York City, in the course of which 
I filled over eighty different assignments 
without finding in the majority of cases any 
sense of reciprocative justice. That’s all, 
maybe a better condition of affairs is super- 
vening. It is to be hoped so, for the sake 
of all concerned. There is no fun in leading 
the life of a hunted felon in quest of an 


ideal. 
& 


I am interested to see so distinguished a 
Maneaaor. Go, i Kenneth) dlees in yan 
address to the Croydon Camera Club, en- 
titled, “The Getting of Wisdom,” joining 
the ranks of those who appear to think that 
human happiness should be controlled from 
the laboratory of the professors of natural 
sciences. I wonder if the learned doctor 
has ever read Thomas Carlyle’s idyllic work, 
“Past and Present,” in which, to my mind, 
human conditions under Abbot Samson are 
outlined with as near an approach to happi- 
ness and health under the influence of the 


| 


LEAVES FROM 


MY NOTE BOOK 


—— By an Old 


Hand — 


eight beatitudes as it was ever possible to 
attain. And a modern writer, Dr. James 
J. Walsh, independently of Carlyle, takes 
up the same parable in “The Thirteenth 
Century Greatest of All.” 
cd 

Of course, the community idea is not 
always easy to carry out in practice. It 
appears from my reading to be adopted with 
success at Rochester. Perhaps I may with- 
out intentional disrespect compare Mr. East- 
man with Abbot Samson; they worked out 
the same ideals. Material success and com- 
fort are, however, in one class; wisdom in 
another. The truest wisdom appears to be 
indicated by the words Vanitas, Vanitas. 
Still, this sort of thing will not trouble any- 
body on the earth a hundred years hence. 

re 

Has this anything to do with photogra- 
It has, in my humble opinion, when 
photographers really think we shall have 
better work simply because the souls of the 
artists will” appeat inmitaere Lea ptesentenos 
one photographer in a thousand puts him- 
self in his work. The results are patent to 
those who know the plasticity of the me- 
The public, of course, requires a 


phy 


dium. 
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Multiplies the value of your equipment by increasing 
the opportunities for its use. 


+ 
I 
The Light That’s Always Available | 
VICTOR FLASH POWDER | 

Makes every exposure in Y4sth of a second. | 
Furnishes any desired volume or direction of light. | 

I 

+ 


Your Dealer Carries and Recommends It. 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of 
Photo Miniature 


F some issues we have only two 

or three copies, so if there are 

any in this list that will be helpful, let 
your order come along at once. 


No. 1 Modern Lenses (1899) 
6 Orthochromatic Photography 
11 Developers and Development 
13. Photographing Flowers, etc. 
15 Intensification and Reduction 
18 Chemical Notions for Photographers 
19 Photographing Children 
23 Photographic Manipulations 
28 Seashore Photography 
33 The Dark-Room 
34 More About Development 
35 Enlarging Negatives 
37 Film Photography 
38 Color Photography 
40 Platinotype Modifications 
43 Photographic Chemicals 
45 More About Orthochromatic Photog- 
raphy 
46 Development Printing Papers 
47 Kallitype Process 
49 Dark-Room Dodges 
51 Press Photography 
52 Aerial Photography 
55 Architectural Photography 
60 Who Discovered Photography? 
62 Vacation Photography 
63 Photography in Advertising 
66 Practical Methods of Development 
69 Printing-Out Papers 
73 Panoramic Photography 
74 Intensifying and Reducing Negatives 
76 The Hand Camera 
78 Printing Papers 
81 Ozobrome Printing 
84 Time and Tank Development 
88 Defective Negatives 
93 Development (Gaslight Papers) 
96 Leaves from an Amateur’s Note Book 
101 Photographic Chemicals 
103 Toning Bromide and Gaslight Prints 
106 Oil and Bromoil Printing 
107 Hand Camera Work 
114 Beginners’ Troubles 
119 The Optical Lantern 
139 Medern Methods of Development 
163. Making Money With the Camera 


NY of the above copies will be 
sent postpaid for 60 cents each. 
Order now. To-morrow we may be 
sold out of the copy you want. The 
demand is constantly increasing. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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great deal of education in the matter before 
it will be able to appreciate the best that 
photography can produce. And education 
in most cases is a farce; at any rate, it is 
treated as such by states, professors and 
pupils. Education of the right sort zs to be 
had in innumerable centers, but it would be 
out of place in a purely photographic pub- 
lication for me to write anything further 
on this subject. Doctor Mees is evidently 
a very profound thinker. 
we 
Resuming my photo-movie reminiscences, 
“T wish to remark and my language is plain, 
that for ways that are dark and for tricks 
that are vain” the New York fillum man is, 
to put it mildly, peculiar) (One goreiae 
ereatest truths ever uttered is that which 
hath reference to the pen being mightier 
than the sword. The good which the 
printed word does is of course great, the 
harm incalculable. I was once present at a 
meeting where my friend )ptephensae 
Horgan held up a copy of a newspaper on 
the pages of which he had blacked out 
every reference to anything that was sinful. 
There was comparatively little of the news- 
paper left to read. Try the experiment fen 
yourself, friend reader. 
we 
It is for that and other reasons that | 
find myself, as time passes, less and less 
inclined to read newspapers. A glance at 
the headlines, another at the photographs, 
of which I never tire and I get all the news 
I need. There are things far better and 
more worth while reading than hastily 
edited newspapers. For instance, the other 
day at Valley Forge I came across Henry 
Armit Brown’s inscription on the Memorial 
Arch which I think, in purity and dignity of 
English, is worthy to rank with Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address. There is an illimitable 
number of standard masterpieces upon 
which the mind can concentrate itself with- 
out worrying over news. 
| ® 
Having long nurtured motion picture 
ideals I thought my time had come a few 
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‘The Century Studio Outfit 


No. g-A—8 x to 


A studio camera of mechanical excellence and 


wide adaptability. 


Its extra long focal capacity—36 inches— 
gives great latitude in the 
selection and use of suitable 
lenses. 


Quick acting horizontal , 
and vertical swings preserve * 
true parallelism of the sub- 
ject. The sliding carriage 
takes either an 8 x10 or 
5x7 reversible ground glass 
adapter back for film or 
plate holders. 


When required, two negatives can be made on one Por- 
trait Film by a simple adjustment. 


Raising and lowering of the camera is made smooth and 
easy by a heavy spring acting as a counter-balance. The 
range of elevation is from 14 to 49 inches from the floor, 
with a tilting movement of several degrees. 


Rich, dark mahogany finished woodwork, with brass metal 
work in sand-blast finish, emphasizes its quality appearance. 


See it at your dealer’ s 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N.Y. 
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The 


Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


85 Illustrations 


148 Pages 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy 
Postage 15 cents extra 


Including Price Lists for Commer- 
cial Work in Two Large Cities 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


A work by a thoroughly com- 
petent and widely experienced 
commercial photographer of the 
highest reputation. 


Every phase of the subject is 
treated with a view for presenta- 
tion of the essentials. The various 
appliances discussed, best meth- 
ods of exposure, illumination and 
graphic presentation to ensure a 
successful outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every 
requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of work of varied 


kind. 


The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the 
trade photographer but also to the specialist. The application of 
photography is considered in its bearings upon the commercial 
man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and 
the scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different 
kinds of work required. 


SAMPLE PAGES 
1-5th size 
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years ago in New York to put them into 
effect. It was in 1911. I had plugged at 
the technique of the “Art” for a few years, 
and had endured all kinds of obloquy in 
order that I might acquire a_ practical 
knowledge of conditions under which 
movies are made. In studios devoted to the 
work you meet the flotsam and jetsam of 
the human race. In one picture that I saw 
being made, a man actually dying ‘was 
induced to pose for a consideration. By 
night he had expired. Adversity and Art 
bring one into strange company. 
we 


Well, a few of us started a $1,000,000 
company. We took large offices on Broad- 
way and commenced business, hiring stars, 
photographers, and going into all the details 
of production. I was “Director General.” 
I ordered millions of feet of film, we had a 
big printing plant in view, and much litera- 
ture. The capital for starting business was 
offered by wealthy backers who, like our- 
selves, saw the possibilities of good motion 
pictures. se 

But our plans did not suit the then dom- 
inant powers in the business. They were 
represented by a smartly written house 
organ which handled us so severely that our 
capitalists withdrew their support and so 
our company never came to a head, and my 
ambition was not realized. But since then 
I have made or helped to make many motion 
pictures. The game is not worth the candle 
artistically, as no permanency of effect on 
the human mind is assured, whereasiam 
artistic photograph is, or may be, a visible 
joy for ever. 
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Dear Friend Chambers—I slid into a 
pretty good piece of advertising recently 
and | thought, maybe, it might interest you. 
I am a great believer in novel advertising 
when you can get it into local papers, which 
is often possible if the photographer will 


= 
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furnish material that is well written, but, of 
course, it must not be written by the photog- 
rapher himself. I have succeeded in having 
this little article used twice, and it certainly 
brought direct results. 

I have been thinking for some time that 
the best decoration for the studio, that is, 
the studio proper, would be portraits by 
other photographers. A _ fellow tires of 
looking at his own stuff, and is the one that 
sees it the most. Customers, of course, see 
it and admire it, but, after all, what does it 
get your Wouldn’t there be more value in 
having the work of several other photog- 
raphers on your walls, with signatures? 

I believe both the little and the big fellows 
would profit by this. The little one by asso- 
ciation, and the big one by advertising, and 
I, for one, would be pleased to exchange 
with a number of reasonably good workmen. 
Surely there are others that feel the same 
as myself. If you could help them to get 
together, I know they would appreciate it. 

Wishing you the best of luck, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Harotp WAGNER. 


x 


es 
We publish a notice in full from the 
Marietta Daly Times: 
*“BEING PHOTOGRAPHED BY WAGNER 
1S DIFFERENT ”’ 


Concerning Harold Wagner, of Marietta, 
who is official photographer at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., the Chautauquan Daily says: 

“Sometimes, in fact almost always, the 
thought of having your photograph made is 
something like going to the dentist, and you 
are inclined to use the theory—‘never do 
anything today that you can possibly put off 
until tomorrow.’ 

“You just have a horror of getting ‘dolled 
up, and posing in a stiff-necked sort of way 
in front of a merciless camera. But—yjust 
a minute! Most always, but not always. 
The exception to the rule is when said 
photograph is taken by Harold Wagner. 

“No one knows just how he does it, but 
he can make an hour or so spent at posing, 
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P. H. KANTRO 
IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


Write for Latest “Price List 
TO- 
M. S. BRIDLE “Ni aRcER 


1034 cArch Street, ae 


Portage, Wis. 


aN Our immense stocks of DELIVERY ; 
4 POCKETS (all printed up ready to | 

shi ) are at your service at all times. / 
. fh : indow Display Signs GRATIS. 
L conve ighted designs Send for Samples and Literature. 


f are trade pale A Art rest, bday, Mich. j 


URN ESSAYS ON ARTI 


The standard Art Book of the world. A 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


$2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 


An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation and 
the exceptional opportunities Pho- 
tography offers you. 


MOTION PICTURE—COMMERCIAL—PORTRAITURE 
Modern 


Three to six months’ course. Practical instruction. 
equipment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. 


Call or write for Catalog No. 65. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROCKLYN 
141 W. 36th St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 


THE PERFECT BACKING CLOTH 


For Commercial Work 


TRADE MARK 


WARRENTE X 


REGISTERED 


No Paste or Glue Required 


Made in all sizes Write for Samples 


WARREN PRODUCTS CO. 
269 Canal Street New York 
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SALE 


PORCELAIN-LINED TRAYS 


Every tray first quality. Nota 
second in the lot. 3000 only to 


be sold. It is not possible to 
duplicate this offer when this 
lot is gone. 
Catalogue Sale price 
price special 

5x S7 tee bi dae CO ae ie TR A cates $0.55 
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THEN WE OFFER A SPECIAL 


32x 42—Heavy Zinc with special finish— 
extra deep with outlet for draining. Hard- 
wood frame—a tray that would cost $25.00 
to $30.00 to build—$12.50 each. 


Any tray returnable at our expense, if unsatisfactory. 


WILLOUGHBY 


110 W. 32nd Street 118 W. 44th Street 
NEW YORK 
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| Photographic Printing 

t 304 By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. Jy 

FES Department of Printing and Fe etic 

i Bound Finishing, Illinois College of $3.00 

| in Cloth Photography Postpaid 

i A concise, readable book 

4 of practical information, 

} not too technical for the 

} amateur, yet comprehen- 


sive enough to be of real 
value to the professional. 
It includes formulas and 
definite working direc- 
tions for all the more 
common printing proc- 
esses, together with a 
clear, scientific explana- 
tion of the underlying 


principles. 
soe 


For the photographer 
who wants to know not 


———— only HOW but WHY. 


ORDER FROM FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square - Philadelphia 
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full of real interest, instead of being merely 
a bore, and, perhaps, that is just the reason 
that a Wagner picture is always admired. 
You don’t feel bored so you don’t look 
bored and the picture is—just you. 

“The photographer himself is enthused 
over his art, and from the first moment you 
chance upon that merry twinkle from behind 
big yellow-lensed glasses, you feel at home. 
You go up in the studio, an immensely 
interesting and fascinating place in itself, 
throw your hat down, and amble around 
aimlessly, while the artist fusses with lights 
and shades and background screens and 
shoves a big camera in position. All the 
time he is working, he is talking. Talking 
about this, that and the next thing. Sud- 
denly he hits upon a subject that is a pet of 
yours; you look up, all animation and 
interest and reply—when—snap! That very 
expression is registered upon a plate which 
is afterwards made into a photograph that 
is just you. But it isn’t a ‘picture’ of you— 
it is the real thing. The sort of photograph 
that makes fond friends say—‘Why, you 
look just as if you could talk.’ 

“You, yourself, if you are modest at all, 
will invariably say that the photograph 
flatters you. But it really doesn’t—it just 
makes you look natural and _ interested, 
instead of bored stiff, and that is the secret 
of a successful photograph. Instead of an 
ordeal to be put off, being photographed 
takes on a real charm, and you like it. You 
have put in an interesting and enlightening 
hour or two and, as a result, you have a 
treasure of which to be proud—a Wagner 
photograph!” 

ro 


When Thomas placed a rosy apple by the gar- 
den gate and then secreted himself behind a hedge 
he thought he had done so unobserved. But he 
was mistaken. An old gentleman approached him 
and began a lecture: “My boy,” he said, “do you 
not know that you are very wrong in placing that 
apple by that gate? Some poor boy might be 
tempted to take it.” 

“Well” sade Thomas 


want him to do.” 
“Why?” inquired the old gentleman. 


“Why?” repeated Thomas. “Because I’ve hol- 
lowed out the inside and filled it with mustard.” 


“that’s just what I 
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The Haloid Plant 


With the completion of a new plant in Haloid 
Street, another Rochester, New York, industry 
takes dominance in its field, the Haloid Company 
now having the finest plant in the world devoted 
exclusively to the sensitizing of photographic 
papers. 

This new plant more than doubles the capacity 
of the company for production, putting it in a 
position to sensitize every day a strip of paper 
ten miles in length and 41 inches in width and 
to cut this paper into different sizes from the 
smallest to the largest practicable for use by 
professional and amateur photographers the 
world over. 

In the new plant, voted by production engi- 
neers of the industry to be the most complete of 
its kind, will be found every known modern 
device for air-conditioning of the paper, ventila- 
tion to insure health and comfort of the workers, 
refrigeration for the preparation and keeping of 
chemicals used in making the emulsion, which is 
automatically spread in a thin film over the paper 
as it passes through miles of machines. The 
investment for plant and equipment now rep- 
resents more than $500,000. 

The growth and success of the company may be 
better visualized when it is realized that the com- 
pany started operations less than sixteen years 
ago in a small loft in a downtown shoe factory. 
Today, in volume of sales, it is the second greatest 
in the world. 

The company now maintains branches at New 
Vorkemioston, Chicago, San” EHrancisco,).1,0s 
Angeles and its products find ready sale in 
Scandinavia, South America, Australia, Japan and 
other foreign markets. 

The present capitalization of the company, held 
entirely in Rochester, is $250,000, there being 500 
shares of 7 per cent. preferred and 6,000 shares 
of common stock at no par value. The present 
common stock was converted from 2,000 shares, 
with a par value of $100 and represents a dis- 
tribution of three shares of the present stock for 
one share of the old. In 1917 a 40 per cent. stock 
dividend was declared and the present dividend 
rate on the common stock is twelve per cent. per 
annum on the old issue. 

Officers of the Haloid Company are: G. E. 
Mosher, President; E. C. Yauck.and J) .M. 
Walmsley, Vice-Presidents; J. R.- Wilson, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. The Board of Directors 
include with the above, H. E. Niles, J. C. Wilson 
and F. W. Zoller. 

e 

First-class Scout: “Did you read about the 
scout who swallowed his teaspoon ?”’ 

Tenderfoot: “No, what happened to him?” 

First-class Scout: “He can’t stir.” 


57 East 9th Street - 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 
| 75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots”’ Free 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phone Bryant 6345 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


os STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
Eastman Kodak Co.) 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. BELL & CO. 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY 110 West 32d 
Everything Used in Photography 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


J. SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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What Do You Know About 


COMPOSITION ? 


The Painters’ Series 


636 S. Franklin Square 
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§ Here’s your chance to get a thorough 
knowledge of composition by studying 
the Old Masters. 


9 From these little books you may draw 
not only inspiration for true art but you 
may analyze the very construction of 
composition, and upon application of 
the art principles, have a better under- 
standing of the making of a picture. 


§ Our selection is limited, but we have 
been fortunate in securing copies of 


Botticelli Morland Rembrandt 
Constable Raphael Teniers 
Del Sarto Raeburn Meissonier 
Hogarth Gainsborough Jan Steen 


9 We would suggest that you make a 
second choice should our stock become 
exhausted. 


§ We say this because these little books 
are known and appreciated the world 
over as invaluable aids to the student 
in composition, and whenever they are 
to be had, there is always a ready sale. 


Send 50c for your copy today 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| AS WE HEARD IT 


C. D. Osborne has opened a studio at 271% West 
Ohio Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


J. J. Jackson, formerly of Harrison, Ark., has 
opened a studio in Poteau, Ark. 


O. A. “Gustafson, of Park" Falls) Wisner 
opened a branch studio in Mellen, Wis. 


F. W. Mueller, of Waverly, Iowa, is forming 
plans whereby he will open a new studio in Lady- 
smith, Wis. 


Jas. A. Stimson has disposed of his studio in 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., to Herbert Rodeck, of 
Forest Park, II]. 


C. L. Voss has disposed of his studio at Morris, 


Minn., and will devote his entire time to his 
studio in Milbank, S. D. 


Miss Carrico Vigus and Jack Goldberg have 
entered into partnership and opened a new studio 
in Wichita, Kans., which will be known as the 
Goldberg-Vigus Studios. 


After a long illness, John G. Leipold, photog- 
rapher, of Phoenicia, N. Y., died on November 
13th at the home of his son in Poughkeepsie. Mr. 
Leipold was 67 years of age and is survived by 
three sons. 


The Patterson Home Studio, of Petersburg, 
Ind., was considerably damaged by fire on No- 
vember 6th, which originated from defective wir- 
ing. Loss is estimated at $4,500, partially covered 
by insurance. 


H. S. Kubota, of Jacksonville, Ill., has pur- 
chased the F. P. Fawkner Studio i Cairo. Dae 
and will take possession about the first of the 
year. Mr. Kubota’s studio in Jacksonville was 
destroyed by fire October 4th. Mr. Fawkner 
anticipates moving to Jacksonville, where he will 
open a ground-floor studio about January Ist. 


we 


The Signal Corps Photographic Division held 
a get-together meeting at the Montmartre Café, 
Los Angeles, Calif., on November 10th. This was 
the second annual meeting, which differs from 
the first in that the affair last year only included 
overseas men. This year all those connected with 
the division were invited. 


& 


Photographers of Oakland, Calif., and the East 
Bay have formed the East Bay Photographers’ 
Club. The first meeting was held on November 
Ist, at an Oakland café, following a dinner in 
which photographers and their employes partici- 
pated. C. L. Huntington was elected President; 
Ford Samuel, Vice-President, and George Durb- 
fus, Secretary-Treasurer. The purpose of the 
organization is to bring the photographers closer 
together in a business and social way and to the 
mutual advantage of the members. 
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Editorial Notes 


One of the most refreshing news items 
about photography that figures in our cut- 
tings relates to the “silver mine in Manistee, 
Mich.,” or, in other words, the saving of 
the residues effected by the local photog- 
rapher, B. Germayne, who does a large 
film-developing business. From the silver 
recovered from the fixing solutions, Mr. 
Germayne makes money enough to pay for 
all the chemicals that he uses in his photo- 
graphic work, “and still has sufficient to pay 
for his smokes and his luxuries.” Perhaps 
a few of the technical details will interest 
our readers: Fifty gallons of hypo solu- 
tion are usually used to remove the silver 
of about 4,000 films and then it 1s worn out. 
This exhausted hypo is put into a wooden 


or earthen container and one-half ounce of 
a precipitant to throw down the dissolved 
silver is added and also enough acetic acid 
to make the solution acid. This is stirred 
well several times during the day and left 
to settle over night. Then the clear solu- 
tion is drawn off. The process is repeated 
a number of times and the silver is precipi- 
tated as black sludge; this is put over a fire 
or out in the sun and when dry shipped to 
the refinery. 
co 

After friend G. K. Spoor with hts three 
dimension motion pictures, without the use 
of oculars, comes again the young man 
Tibbits, of Sioux Falls, with the same dream. 
He has grabbed much space in the local 
Free Press with the old ridiculous rhodo- 
montade. We referred to this youth in the 
3ULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY some months 
ago. We also referred to C. V. Henkel, of 
New York,” Eoese-Porter, Georce sk lemme 
are names that have also been associated 
with the same idea during the past fifteen 
years—the idea of making a picture on a 
plane surface appear solid and in relief, 
having depth, as well as height and width. 


% 


It is the bunk. Tibbits has “structured 
and positioned a lens’’ which does the trick. 
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He says he is not a photographer ; does not 
understand mathematics, but he has a work- 
shop, three kitchen tables, four cameras, 
and two 20,000 candle-power arc lamps. 
It seems, according to his own naive state- 
ments, he often works eighteen or more 
hours at a stretch at this photographical and 
visual problem (whatever that may be). 
And he is not prompted by monitary (he 
means monetary) considerations. The idea 
came to him in the stress of his store duties! 
“Trace back the so-called evolution of 
man,’ says Tibbits grandly, “and we find 
the eye has played an all-important part in 
the advancement of human intelligence,” 
which, with much that follows for which 
we have no space, is all in my eye. 


% 


“Results count,” says Tibbits. They do. 
We have been waiting for ’em for many 
years and have grown grey in the process. 
Yes, and we will be part of eternity a long 
time before Tibbits and his ilk succeed in 
proving that, in a manner of writing, black 
is white. 

If the thing were practicable, why did 
the philosophers from Friar Bacon to 
Helmholtz overlook the phenomenon? Why 
has no manufacturing optician given the 
matter consideration? Our columns are 
open to Spoor, Henkel, Tibbits, for an ex- 
planation of the oversight. The Tibbits 
invention is about to be placed on the 
market. We shall be pleased to examine it 
and report on it at South Franklin Square 
—when it is ready. When! 

| ® 

We could go on in this vein about Tib- 
bits and his tribe for an indefinite number 
of paragraphs. But what’s the good Our 
real motive for referring to the matter is to 
prevent the further squandering of “sucker” 
money. Although, of course, while human 
nature remains what it is, the fool will 
always be parted from his money. ’Twas 
ever thus. We hope readers of the But- 
LETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY will lend the weight 
of their counsel and influence to the dis- 
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couragement of further experiments with 

three dimension pictures, which are opposed 

to the laws of nature and science. There 

are limits to the properties of the human 

eye and the lens. Those properties are 

finite, and they cannot perform miracles. — 
& 

Women more and more are making suc- 
cesses of professional photography. The 
Pittsburgh papers: tell us of \thembarcs: 
Studio of Photography, run by Mrs. Parry, 
whose husband, before his death, was a bank 
president.. One of her staff is the widow 
of a bank vice-president. There is a large 
staff and the studio is well supported by 
Pittsburgh bankers. We congratulate these 
ladies—their example is stimulating to 
others, and we refer to it for the purpose 
of inspiring those who may be similarly 
inclined. There is always room for workers 
and none for drones. 

*& 

Quite a delightful article comes our way 
about a wandering printer, who makes his 
living by posing for odd photographs. It 
seems this man, Benjamin R. Johnston, 
travels all over the world. He is picturesque 
looking and sits for painters and photog- 
raphers. His photographs have been re- 
produced in hundreds of publications. 
Originally a printer, he found himself in 
need of a job and then offered to pose as a 
model. He is known from London to 
Texas and has sat for all kinds of pictures, 
religious and secular. He considers “The 
Sheik” his best character study. He ridi- 
cules Valentino without a beard as a sheik. 
All sheiks have beards, he says. We do not 
commend the life of this nomadic creature 
for imitation, but it is interesting to note 
how some people make both ends meet. 
One-half the world does not know how the 
other half lives. 

cd 

Miss Margaret Watkins, whose choice of 
subjects runs from a milk bottle to a land- 
scape, has a one-“‘man” show all to herself 
at the Art Center of the Pictorial Photog- 
raphers of America. Her work appears to 
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have quite a vogue in various parts of the 
world. “She has used,” we read. “house- 
hold utensils as models, but any object can 
be used or misused, and with her power of 
discrimination, Miss Watkins uses the sim- 
plest things to distinguish compositional ad- 
vantage.” The lady, of course, is a law 
unto herself in the matter, a mixture of ec- 
centricity and genius, but we are inclined 
to question whether the sentiment of her 
work is really beautiful or pictorial. We 
could “live” with Keighley, Mortimer, Dr. 
Pardoe and scores of others on our walls, 
but we doubt the possibility in the case of 


Miss Watkins. However, there is no 
accounting for taste in these things. 
we 


J. Dudley Johnston and others have re- 
cently reviewed the progress of pictorial 
work, and in those reviews mention of the 
grotesque finds no place. Grotesques were 
produced before Miss Watkins tried her 
hand at the work, but they are forgotten. 
We recall the astigmatographs of Roland 
Briant. Then there were the solecisms of 
F. Holland Day. These things violated 
common sense. They set plain people 
wondering what the producers were driving 
at, and when you do that in photography, 
or anything else, you run the risk of being 
set down as a freak. And freak photog- 
raphy, except that described in Woodbury’s 
book, has little or no value in making the 
world a more desirable place to live in than 
it is, except perhaps to cause a little tempo- 
rary amusement and surprise. 

%& 

“The Camera as Racing Judge” appears 
again as a newspaper headline. “A thread 
across the lens lines up exactly with the 
winning post, so that when the picture is 
developed, the winner’s nose just touches the 
black line left by the thread on the plate.” 
There is nothing new in the idea, to our 
personal knowledge it was used over twenty 
years ago in Great Britain, and for aught 
we know may be employed now. There is 
occasionally a dispute about a finish in horse 
racing, but photography may be depended 
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upon to settle matters conclusively when- 
ever there is one. The camera cannot lie, 
or rather does not, if intelligently used. 

* 

“Will you have your photograph sent 
through the air?” may be one of the ques- 
tions of the future. “Phototelegraphs” are 
already appearing in the newspapers. There 
is not much difference between an original 
and the photo telegraphed reproduction, 
according to the views before us that are 
published in an illustrated article on the 
subject.. The idea may possibly expand 
into a fad or a fashion or a craze for the 
time being, and for rapid newspaper work 
it may have its uses. Artistically we cannot 
see much to it. There is nothing like terra 
firma and a paper surface for photographs, 
after all. The convenience of allying 
telegraphy with the photograph will not 
affect ordinary photographic production in 
the least, we are convinced, but it affords 
food for conversation and amusement, and 
so serves its purpose. 

we 

The province of Ontario, Canada, is 
installing its own motion picture plant in 
order to advertise the province’s agricultural 
opportunities, and every phase of industry. 
They are to breathe Canadian sentiment and 
ideals. It appears that the province’s ex- 
perience with private companies has not 
been successful. The new order of things 
will be more economical. The quality of 
the pictures, too, will, it is confidently ex- 
pected, bes improved | eOts course, the 
authorities of one country cannot expect 
visiting foreigners, or those who may be 
working there, to enter into such a delicate 
thing as a national sentiment. And Cana- 
dians, we observe, are peculiarly touchy 
on this point. We hope Ontario will be 
successful in its quest. 


* 


Little Johnny: “Dad, there’s a girl at our 
school whom we call Postscript.” 


Dad: “Postscript? What do you call her 
Postscript for?” 
Little Johnny: “Cos her name is Adeline 


Moore.” 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Bldg., Washington. D. C. 


The January meeting of the Board of 
Officers, P. A. of A., will be held in De- 
troit, Mich., the second week of the month. 
At that time plans will be discussed for the 
coming year, as well as the place for hold- 
ing the 1924 convention decided upon. The 
Convention Committee of the Photogra- 
phers’ Association of California has been 
working hard since July to secure the pre- 
scribed quota of applicants to the National 
Association in hopes of taking the national 
convention out there. The January meeting 
will tell the tale. | 

As an aid in improving the Association 
from the members’ point of view, Presi- 
dent Stearns will welcome suggestions from 
any and all members on any subject which 
they may have in mind. Seven officers may 
not strike the keynote to a particular situa- 
tion, so address your remarks to the Presi- 
dent, Clarence Stearns, Rochester, Muinn., 
and he will bring them up at the meeting. 

The revised Constitution provides for 
three new committees, to wit: Committee 
on Jurisdiction, Committee on Admissions 
and Committee on Legislation. The first 
two will be appointed at the January meet- 
ing, while the third has been appointed as 
Mr. H..W. Manahan, Jroe@hate 
man, Hillsboro, N. H.; Mr. W. H. Towles, 
Washington, D. C., and Mr. H. C. Watton, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. This latter commit- 
tee was appointed ahead of time to enable 
the members to call on certain Congressmen 
before they left their home cities for Wash- 
ington and the opening of Congress. Inter- 
been had with Senators and 


follows: 


views have 


Congressmen on the matter of revising the 
postal regulations in favor of photographs. 
The bill covering this revision was ready 
for introduction the closing days of the last 
session, but was crowded out by more 
urgent legislation and filibustering. The 
prospects are very good now for having 
the classification of photographs changed so 
as to be admitted to the mails with C. O. D. 
and insurance privileges. Possibly a lower 
rate may be secured, provided the photog- 
raphers of the country come through and 
lend their aid to the Association by having 
a larger membership to impress Congress 
with the necessity and justice of the appeal. 
we 
“PHOTOGRAPHY OF MEN” 


Address given at the Washington Convention by 
J. E. Mock, of Rochester, N. Y. 


Mr. Stearns introduced me as one who is 
going to specialize in men’s portraits. That is 
a mistake. The city I am in, although first 
class, is not a large enough field to specialize 
in men’s portraits only. Now, it is not an 
easy matter to come before you and say “I am 
going to demonstrate how to make portraits 
of men.” That would be a misstatement. What 
I want to show you is how to make portraits 
of men that have the force and the power, and 
carrying qualities incidental to your daily busi- 
ness, bearing in mind that we must get an 
expression in the man’s face that will please 
the man’s family. A portrait that will convey 


the character of the man to the person to whom 


it goes—perhaps to an employer, if he seeks 
a position; a portrait that will carry the mes- 
sage intended. 

T recall one time asking a man how many 
kinds of fish there were. “Well,” he replied, 
“I don’t know; probably millions of different 
kinds of fish.” I said, “No, there are only three 
kinds, small ones, medium and large ones.” 
There were the three kinds and it covered the 
situation. And the same is true of men. 
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Men are queer. We photographers are queer. 
It is very much like the old Quaker, who said 
to his wife, ‘All the world is queer, except thee 
and me, sometimes even thou art queer, so 
that leaves only me.” Well, maybe some men 
are a bit queer. The main thing is in knowing 
how to handle them. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, making portraits 
of men is not merely knowing how to light the 
subjects, nor how to press the bulb, nor how to 
place the background, nor how to get a nicely 
modeled face. You all know how to do those 
things as well as I do. I am sure that some 
of you know it better, and I am sure that the 
rest know it pretty nearly as well, so that is a 
technical point which does not enter quite into 
the subject of my demonstration. 

As I said before, a man’s portrait must have 
pluck or force, and power to drive his char- 
acteristics into the other fellow’s mind. As I 
look around the hall, I see the different por- 
traits of men in the exhibition, beautifully 
modeled, some of them against light grounds, 
some of them against dark grounds, neverthe- 
less, in many cases, no matter how well some of 
those portraits are executed, there is something 


F. J. Denton 
Wanganui, New Zealand 


lacking that does not go home, something that 
does not reach the spot. 

Now, remember, there are all kinds of men. 
There -are all kinds of -charactersy™ Diereme 
the wealthy man, for instance, who enters your 
studio: to approach this type of man is not 
easy. He has an appointment with you, but 
you being somewhat of a bashful nature, as 
artists generally are, you feel as though you 
were going to meet a man far superior to your- 
self. Never. let such a thought enter your 
head. As a man, you shouldnt have wane 
superior—you should feel as important as any- 
one else, rich or poor. You have no business 
to bow down for anyone. There isn’t anybody 
better than you. In other words, you should 
have confidence in yourself and know that you 
know your business. Your patron may be a 
professor, banker or physician, you know your 
business as well as he knows his, and he comes 
to you because you know your business. So 
don’t bow down! When you have mastered 
that one thing, you have taken a long step 
toward rendering good portraits of men. Self 
control and courage are essential in being 
master of any situation. 
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At the first glance you look at a man, you 
can tell pretty nearly what he is made of, gen- 
erally his character is engraved in his face. It 
takes many a year to carve those lines, and 
those descriptive lines in the forehead partic- 
ularly. And if there are a few lines here 
(indicating) do not forget that fellow is always 
good natured and laughing with the world. He 
is always in good humor. 

When a man enters your studio and says, 
“sood morning,’ and you answer “good morn- 
ing,” you have not yet gotten anywhere. If 
he looks around a little while and doesn’t seem 
to notice you, does not want to open up, say 
“It’s a fine day.” Now, the very tone of your 
voice is the keynote to his answer. A real man 
doesn’t like a lackey—he wants to meet a real 
man every time. He does not want to be 
treated with over politeness. I abhor it when a 
man addresses me with “sir” every time I talk 
to him, he reminds me of an ordinary waiter 
ina hotel. You are above that, gentlemen. You 
are professional photographers. Your pro- 
fession calls for a certain dignity, and you are 
the one who can furnish it in your studio, and 
if all of you would hold that attitude, the public 
at large would think more of the profession. 

Now, you will say there are only a few who 
have the courage to do such things. No, there 
are not only a few, there are many who know 
how to use tact in approaching men. Courage 
and tact it must be. 

There is another class of men called the 
cultured class. Now, I do not mean to say that 
the wealthy man is not cultured. There are all 
kinds of rich men, business men, philanthro- 
phists, professional men, etc. These men, as a 
rule, comprehend the business side of your time, 
and realize that you are not in business for 
pleasure. Do not try to show and tell a man 
that you are not making any profit on your 
work, because your customer knows very well 
you have got to pay the overhead expenses and 
have to live. Do not talk price in a definite 
way before you make the sitting, one or two 
questions along that line will be sufficient to 
find a cue as to how much he will spend. 

You quickly realize what kind of a picture 
he wants. Now suppose he will say: “Well, my 
wife says I have got to have a picture taken.” 
You know what to do, don’t make a small size 
only, even if he says so, but put in an 8x10 
plate. You might make 5x7’s, but by all means 
also put in an 8x10, make a good one, a large 
head, and if that isn’t quite as good as the small 
ones, sell him the large one anyhow. 

Now, the customer may say “I want a picture 
for publication.” Gentlemen, when it comes 
to a portrait for publication, it must be an 
absolutely good likeness first of all, with force 
and expression. His personality must be well 
represented in his portrait, it must have carry- 
ing power. Now, do not forget, that that por- 
trait requires just as much attention, and prob- 
ably harder thinking on your part, than the one 
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that you are making for his family. You are 
putting yourself before the public also, because 
your name may possibly appear on the photo- 
graph. I will say to you, don’t slight any pho- 
tograph that’s made for publication only, even 
if you sell but one print. Do not slight it, 
and think anything will do for a reproduction 
print. If you will look through the newspapers 
and observe some of the portraits reproduced, 
you do not know whether the person belongs to 
the criminal class or not. That’s the way some 
of you portray men who want pictures for pub- 
lication in the newspapers. Some actually look 
as 1f photographed at the police station under 
the Bertillion system for criminals. It doesn’t 
take a professional photographer to render that 
kind of stuff, any fool can produce such things. 
Such work brings discredit on the profession 
and lowers the personality of the man it repre- 
sents. 

There is a certain time when the exposures 
should be made for the best results. While I 
dislike to use the much misused word “psychol- 
ogy,’ it is nevertheless in its proper place when 
we say there is a psychological moment to act. 
Now for the exposure and here is the question, 
how are we going to get the subject into prime 
condition, and then press the bulb without his 
knowing it? Don’t forget—without his know- 
ing it! If the sitter is not nervous, and is a 
friend of yours, that is a different matter. But 
remember, your success lies in the fact that 
you press the bulb when the man does not 
know it. To get the right expression is some 
trick. Remember you cannot talk nonsense to 
all men, a professional man, for instance. Did 
you ever notice those professors, physicians, 
etc.? They do not say much—they are in the 
habit of listening. The hardest man to get 
under the skin is the man that does not respond 
to your line of talk, because you never know 
where you are at. You do not seem to hit the 
right point, and you feel like sticking a pin in 
him and making him open his mouth. He is 
the hardest man to get a picture of. But there 
is always some way you know. Sometimes I 
hit him on the knee and say, “Wake up!” I 
don’t care who the man is, he likes it just the 
same, and he feels you are interested in his 
expression, and he generally warms up. That 
always has a great effect on the sitter. He 
says, “I will have to brace up.” And he does. 
Now, try these little things! 

You may think it easy to make pictures of 
men. I want to tell you that the man who is 
capable of making good portraits of men is 
capable of making good portraits of anybody, 
even of ladies and children. He may not be 
up to the highest in making groups, because 
that is quite a different thing, but, if he can 
make pictures of men, I will vouch for him 
that he can make pictures of ladies. There is 
probably more money in making portraits of 
ladies than there is in making those of men, 
and it will not do to throw it all over and make 
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tight, but the money is in the pictures for the 
ladies, because they come oftener and bring 
their friends and like to exchange photographs 
with them. So don’t discontinue making pic- 
tures of ladies, as Mr. Stearns said I was going 
to do. I am not going to anything of the kind. 
I like the ladies pretty well myself. I like to 
talk to them. It’s nice to talk to them. you 
know. 

One word in regard to what we call individ- 
uality in pictures. I believe there is no other 
subject less understood than individuality in 
a portrait. There are two ways of looking at 
that question. I heard a photographer say “I 
don’t want my own individuality to go into 
that portrait. I want the sitter’s individuality 


to show, etc.” I maintain there is no such 
thing as that. I do not have to make a man’s 
face over. God made it before I ever sw it. 


But I do believe in one thing, that I have to 
portray that face with the expression that 
pleases the man’s family, or the one for whom 
it is intended. When it comes to individuality 
in a portrait, you can make up your mind that 
your personality speaks in it every time, and 
you cannot get rid of it. Your patrons come 
to you because they like the individuality of 
your portraits. Why then should you try to 
get the individuality of the sitter? They are 
not makers of portraits. Now your own 
individuality will show in your work, and it 
should show. ‘That is your trade-mark, that’s 
why people come to see you, and don’t you go 
and switch from one lens to the other to make 
the pictures. Now remember, if you want a 
certain type of pictures of men, and everybody 
likes them and praises them, and thinks they 
are just right, don’t go and switch over and 
say to yourself, “Now, I will make a different 
style, and with an entirely different lighting. 
I saw those nice, pearly little lights at the con- 
vention in some of those pictures.” Why, you 
probably could not get results like that in a 
hundred years! Stick to the one thing you 
succeed in, and hold down to it and try to 
improve it, because that is why your clientele 
is attracted to you. They come to your estab- 
lishment because they want the style of portrait 
that you are making, and not some one’s else. 
Perhaps the other fellow makes the very style 
that you are trying to change to. So stick 
to your own style, which shows the individ- 
uality of your own portraits, and do not try to 
make them like everybody’s else. When you 
see all those portraits in the hall, don’t you 
know that they are made under different con- 
ditions? Some use electric lights, some day- 
light, some probably could not produce those 
pictures again to save their souls. They are 
accidents. When you come to a convention like 
this, don’t you realize you see the cream of all 
the fine work that is done in the country? You 
have no idea how many pictures could be 
rejected that are hanging in the hall because 
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they are not really up to the mark. But, this 
organization should encourage those who are 
really trying to come up. I happened to be a 
judge ot those pictures a year ago, and now 
again this year, and I can see how a great 
many men are improving each year. Now we 
must encourage those men, providing they also 
support the organization that helps them. I 
believe that every photographer has a duty to 
fulfill towards this organization. 

Mr. Ames, sales manager of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, is the tirst fine subject this 
morning. Now, gentlemen, I use probably the 
most simple method in lighting that is known. 
I do not believe in more tussing than is neces- 
sary. I am also one of those fellows that 
follow the road of least resistance, and get 
results and money! Following the road of 
least resistance in the sky-light, or in making 
negatives, isn’t all there is to it, that may be an 
easy road after you have accomplished certain 
things and know your grounds. I am here 
under a strange light and probably cannot show 
you the things as { would like to, and ask your 
indulgence. I may not be able to drive every- 
thing home as I should like, but I will explain 
it as well as I can. Now, there is no revolving 
chair here. I believe men all are created pretty 
nearly alike. They all have a head, a neck and 
shoulders. I do not care to see both shoulders 
showing, if I see one and half of the other, 
that’s enough. (lIllustrates how to bring part 
of shoulder into picture.) Gentlemen, you can 
win every time with that pose. Just two 
exposures, then I turn the man around and his 
wiie cannot say I didn’t photograph the right 
side. I photograph both sides; two exposures 
for each side. I use the same principle exactly, 

showing the tip of the ear, and then twist him 

around just a little (indicating). The first time 
show the tip of that ear (indicating), and then 
the next picture cuts it off. 

You can make different kinds of lightings, of 
course, dealing with different men subjects, but 
do not make any of the kind where you turn 
the man’s head this way (indicating) and that 
way (indicating) and see that his necktie is 
straight. We did that twenty-five years ago. I 
made them that way myself, but not any more. 

Now, as to spotlights. I believe there is no 
accessory finer than a spotlight. And I also 
believe there isn’t anything that is more misused 
than a spotlight. They call them “jazz” now. 
Well, it is pretty nearly jazz stuff. But spot- 
lights, nevertheless, are a great necessity if you 
want to make pictures with pep. You control 
the spotlight entirely with a screen (illus- 
trates). There’s a ray of sunshine near the 
dark spot; it’s just like when you smile at a 
poor pérson in the street and hand ~himga 
quarter. It’s a ray of sunshine. Now, no 
matter how you turn this man around, you get 
the ray of light. (Puts rather strong light on 
one side of head, making exposure. ) 

I never have an assistant in the sky-light, 
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operating, or camera-room, or whatever you 
call it, because I feel that two is company and 
three a crowd—there is a great deal in that. 
Some way or other you talk to a man or a 
woman, and probably a guest or nurse is 
sitting there with one or two children—a 
servant or somebody like that, or a friend of 
theirs. You talk to that lady direct, and her 
mind will go over to the third person in the 
room. She will always consider that third 
person and consider how it is going to sound 
to him before she answers. So you cannot 
quite control expressions as you would when 
you are alone with them in the room. It seems 
queer, but I have noticed throughout my career 
that two is company and three is a crowd. 

Of course, balancing of light I leave to you, 
as I said before, but notice the effect (illus- 
trated). Many times the people object to that 
little light spot on the nose, but that little spot 
on the center of a picture is not objectionable ; 
in fact, it is desirable. You must use a little 
judgment in the lighting of a wrinkled face. 
Sometimes as a man grows old, wrinkles show 
up, and are not as pleasing as in this case. Of 
course, Mr. Ames won’t like it when I say 
that three-fourths of the plates used are wasted 
for lack of thought. They want to sell plates, 
I don’t blame them. 

It will be impossible for me to give you an 
exact idea of just when I make exposures of 
the sitter, as I said before, I never let him 
know when I make the exposure, and I keep the 
bulb in my hand all the time. When I do the 
posing, I generally put the bulb in my pocket, 
Scan; soerieht up to the-sitter, as a rule, and 
often times I make the exposure as I walk away 
from him. I know he was all right a second or 
two ago and he probably is still alright. Often- 
times I pretend to shift the plate, and make the 
exposure right at that moment when the man 
doesn’t know it. These are some of the tactics 
I use to make successful exposures. 

You all notice, as I stand here, I am about 
in the position in which I have said we should 
pose a man, but, when a man sits down in a 
chair, naturally he sits down like that, and 
generally holds his head this way (indicates). 
You see that line? (Indicating.) It is bad; 
turn his head down. I never let a man look 
in the lens—that’s a mistake. Always have him 
look about two or three inches above the lens. 
Of course we cannot shift things here as easily 
as we do in our own studios. Everything on 
wheels in my studio, even myself, sometimes. 
Never let the spotlight shine on the lens. 

The more negatives you make, the more con- 
fusing it is to the sitter when you give him the 
proofs and the fewer orders you get as a rule. 
Generally the sitter likes two of the proofs, but 
if you show him a lot of proofs, he becomes 
confused and wants another sitting and then 
more confusion. 

All men, as I said before, are not so easily 
approached. All men do not respond alike, 
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some way or another. Some you could seat 
there, and they would sit, like a lump of mud, 
and do anything you tell them, others are just 
as obstinate as a mule. 

Now, there is a fellow here who hasn’t much 
hair on the top of his head. Come up here a 
moment and let me see how handsome we can 
make you look. 

Many people say it’s so hard to make a 
picture of a bald-headed man.” It isn't at all. 
The easiest thing in the world! Huis hair is 
always right. You don’t have to fix up his hair, 
nor anything like that. But there are one or 
two things you must observe. Now you notice 
the spotlight is; onsthe top of his head. lf 
you possibly can lower your spotlight so it 
will be no higher than just here (indicating ) 
and just back of the neck (indicating )—a slight 
bit—you balance the light on the top of the 
head. By putting these lights here (indicating 
top of head), the eye is naturally drawn to it, 
and you know that the concentration should be 
in the face and not on the top of the head. 
Mr. Beach said yesterday that concentration 
requires a certain sharpness. Only to there 
(top of forehead) it should be in focus, other- 
wise you will get half a moon or a sun circle, 
or something like it,-as the result; but*notea 
good picture of the man. Never let a man 
look in the lens, his eyes will always look dull. 
No one wants that kind of a portrait. By rais- 
ing the eyes two or three inches above the lens, 
you will get brilliant eyes. 

You all look pretty hot in this room, and I 
guess you all have had enough of me, and | 
promise you this is the first and last demon- 
stration I will ever make, not that I do not 
enjoy it, or that I do not like the crowd, for I 
do, I feel perfectly at home, and I am not of a 
nervous type, but it is a thing I dislike. I have 
watched others demonstrate, and I know the 
shortcomings. You cannot do as you would 
like to. You cannot produce the goods and 
results on the platform as under your own sky- 
light. Therefore, you will have to make allow- 
ances, as I have tried my best to show you, and 
have tried to explain it. Now, if there is any- 
thing you want to know. 

MEMBER: What about having your camera 
high and low in making pictures of men? Do 
you get a different drawing of the face by 
having it low? 

MR. MOCK: When we talk to this gentle- 
man we see him at a certainlevel, you under- 
stand. There is a limit to all things. But the 
portrait carries best when you get the head 
cocked up just a little bit. Did you see a man 
when he gets “cocky,” and gets mad? How 
he does get his head up. That is a command- 
ing pose. A pose like this (indicating) with 
head down, with the eyes on the same level, is 
a thinking pose. A man with his head down 
looking out of the corner of his eyes and 
looking very sober, has a very tricky char- 
acter. It is not policy to let a man look like 
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that. But the first is always a commanding 
pose. What we mean by that, is that that man 
has enough gumption to say what he means 
when necessary. I seldom change the level of 
my camera. I don’t notice it. This is about 
as I have any camera (pointing to camera). 
My chair is about this height (pointing to 
chair). I would advise néver to’ haver the 
camera high in making a portrait of a bald- 
head, always about on the level, even a little 
bit lower. 

MEMBER: What are your objections to 
having the subject look directly into the lens? 

Mk. MOCK: My objection to that is this— 
and you can practice it, and find it out for your- 
self. Many times you think, “My golly, that 
fellow looks sleepy this morning.” Now here’s 
a fellow whose eyes will always be clear in 
focusing, but the majority of people, as we 
grow a little bit older, the lids are heavier, and 
you know there are two lines above the iris of 
the eye. Now by looking right straight at the 
lens the eyes will look a little sleepy, but will 
brighten if they are focused a little higher, and 
no one will ever complain they have not good 
eyes. Don’t forget that point. Never let any- 
one look directly at the lens, always two or 
three inches above the lens, and when I say two 
or three inches, do not forget, when your 
camera is away quite a distance, I would have 
him look about six inches higher. I have the 
man look at a certain spot on the camera, I 
have practiced that point so long that there is 
a hole worn in certain spots. 

MEMBER: What do you do with pop-eyed 
fellows? 

MR MOCK: That enters into a different 
line. I did not want to go beyond the making 
of the negative here. When it comes to the 
technical points, those things you have to do 
on the plate, remember, gentlemen, the picture 
is never complete by making the negative. 
You have just begun. When you see fine work. 
remember the negative is not the only thing 
the artist has to contend with. He had to put 
in backgrounds to give the portrait a pictorial 
expression, etc. 

The other day I had a man with one eye half 
shut. He was blind in one eye, the other was 
perfectly normal. I didn’t try to make them 
both exactly alike, because you don’t see the 
man that way, so I made a compromise by 
opening. the blind one a little, and it proved 
very satisfactoryy Now to do it comes under 
the subject of retouching and that’s up to you 
artists. You know how to do that perhaps 
better than I. Now, there are some eyes that 
show the white under the iris. That is a very 
different matter. That kind of people you 
generally make hold up their heads and then 
look down just slightly. You overcome it that 
Way. 

There are many things you cannot explain 
that you run up against every day. Naturally, 
you have to use your own judgment. 
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MEMBER: How to get rid of reflections 
on eye glasses? 

MR. MOCK: Oh, well, that’s the simplest 
thing in the world. Why do you put a man 
under a light where he has to have reflections 
on his ‘glassés? “There/as no’ necessityaiomer 
Of course, take glasses like mine here, you can- 
not tilt them, because it’s a fixed proposition. 
But nose glasses—always turn them downward. 
There is no light on the floor, therefore it can- 
not reflect on the glasses. Should you meet 
with an obstinate case of reflections, you can 
generally help yourself by turning the glasses 
downward, so far as needed to get rid of the 
reflection, or etch it out on the plate with a 
knife. If a photographer has a lot of reflec- 
tions in glasses in his pictures it is a sure sign 
he doesn’t know how to handle light. 

MEMBER: How about toric glasses? 

MR. MOCK: Same thing. Of course there 
are some of them that certainly are difficult, 
but what are we going to do? You have to 
operate on them in retouching. I have seen 
some glasses that were about one-fourth of an 
inch thick, and one eye like a small pea and the 
other one big; the retoucher must help you and 
make both alike. 

MEMBER: 
reflector ? 

MR. MOCK: I use one once in a while to 
model the shadow side. It’s generally a light 
background that I have standing there. But 
I would advise anyone to be very cautious in 
using reflectors. Nevertheless, you must model 
up the shadows; you cannot get away from 
that, and a little reflected light will do it. The 
shadows should always be transparent. 

I have explained to you most everything. 
When you go home, remember what I told you 
about those things that are essential in making 
portraits—good portraits of men, the kind that 
carry. You will soon gain a reputation, so 
that people will say, ‘“‘That fellow makes the 
best portraits of men in town.’ Well, there 
is a little trick to it that seems hard to get, but 
you can get it. I have given some hints to you. 
There are always things you cannot show a 
man. He must feel it. But there are plenty of 
cues and little things you can pick up and work 
out for yourself, if your attention is called to 
them. Make the operation of taking a man’s 
portrait as simple as possible. If there is any- 
thing he hates, it is to be under a skylight for 
an hour, when it should not take over fifteen 
minutes. 

IT made a picture of a gentleman the other 
day, who is a personal friend of a photographer 
in this room. He told me he got tired posing 
for his friend, it took over an hour and he said 
he almost fell asleep and the pictures were no 
good. I don’t see how they could torture a 
man for so long. If a man has to be under 
your skylight more than ten or fifteen minutes 
he gets out of patience. You can have many 
things attended to before you start posing the 


You seldom use a_ white 
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man. That’s why I use a head rest, it proves 
restful to the sitter and assures a good posture. 
I never make a man feel that I am working. 
Don’t want him to feel so. My conversation 
goes on with him all the time. If he is a man 
who laughs easily, bubbles over at the least 
thing I say, I switch my conversation to some 
serious matter. Probably you have seen a 
mutdetecase in the paper, “Wasn't that an 
awful murder case in the paper last night?” 
And you keep him in condition, and when you 
have him in the right shape, and he is getting a 
little too serious, then you may say, “Well, I 
am glad is wasn’t you or I.” And then you 
have him. Don't forget you cannot get a good 
expression in the face from a sober look, but 
you can get it from a laugh. After a laugh, 
when the face comes back in repose, the mouth 
shapes itself down first, while the muscles still 
hold the eyes in the smiling mood (indicating ). 
That’s the time to make your exposure. Don’t 
forget it, it's worth money to you. That’s why 
some portraits of men are good and others are 
not. 

Now these may be little tricks, but it took 
me thirty-five years to find them. I never asked 
anybody. I learned them myself, through my 
own studying. I am giving you the benefit of 
them, gentlemen. If you take those few hints 
home with you, then the money you have paid 
out to come to Washington is well spent. 

I say again, support your organization, so 
you can pay men that can demonstrate better 
than I can. Men who make it a business. A 
demonstrator picked out of the membership of 
your organization is not an actor, nor is he an 
acrobat. He is not used to this work, and it is 
only through his good will that he consents to 
do it. The treasury, at present, could not stand 
the pressure of paying a man to go around 
and lecture. It could not be done. Sooner or 
later you should support your organization with 
fifty dollars a year. Then you will get some- 
where, and you will not get far until you do. 
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Saying ‘‘ Thanks”’ at the 
Right Time 
C. H. CLAUDY 

“A new customer,” remarked the young 
photographer, proudly showing a good order 
as the lady walked out. 

mV hatebrought her herer’ “asked his 
friend the Old Photographer. 

a Olay dont «know, © was. thes.teply. 
“Just wandered in, I suppose.” 

“My dear man,” cried the Old Photog- 
rapher, “you are never going to own a 
country home and a five-thousand-dollar car 
as long as you are in doubt where your busi- 
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ness comes from. It is just as much a part 
of your job to know the source of new busi- 
ness as it is to know how much work your 
employees are turning out.” 

“But how can I tell?” asked the Younger 
Man, “I advertise, I send out telephone 
invitations for sittings and former patrons 
send in their friends. How can I tell where 
they come from?” 

“It seems odd that the most obvious thing 
in the world is the hardest thing to see. In 
my place I have a little book in which I 
make a careful record of every source of 
trade. I always trace them. I do some 
advertising in the newspapers; I do some 
advertising by direct mail; I, too, make some 
engagements for sittings over the telephone 
and I have many people come in to me who 
have been sent by other patrons. 

“My book is divided into sections of four 
pages each. One is the newspaper adver- 
ising page, thesnext 15 the directiletier the 
next 1s the telephone pasesthe last isetue 
page where I record people who have been 
sent to me by Satisfied customers. 

“To find where business comes from is 
the simplest thing in the world. I ask them. 
I have never yet failed to get the informa- 
tion by the very simple process of enquiring 
of the customer. 

“When I have a new customer, I ask her 
how it was she selected my place for her 
photographs and I[ add just what I have told 
you. I explain that I do several kinds of 
advertising and that I like to know which is 
paying me and which is not and so am curt- 
ous to know what brought them in. 

“They can and always do tell me willingly. 
As soon as I know I go to my little book and 
set down the sum they spent. At the end 
of each month I add these sums up and set 
over against the income from the source of 
advertising the sum of money I spent that 
month on that particular kind of advertis- 
ing. 

“This record has made me cut out at least 
two forms of advertising which [ did not 
find profitable, it has made me increase the 
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appropriations for paying forms and reduce 
my appropriation for others. 

“It may interest you to know that 65 per 
cent. of my business comes from people 
being sent to me by other patrons. If I 
willingly pay good money in telephone calls, 
for newspaper advertising, and for direct 
letters for the other 35 per cent. of my busi- 
ness, it is obvious I can afford to spend a bit 
of time or money on the other 65 per cent., 
too. 

“When one of my patrons tells me that 
Mrs. Smith sent her in because she was 
pleased with her pictures, I enquire which 
Mrs. Smith that was, get her address and 
then, before the place is closed that day, I 
send Mrs. Smith a letter of thanks. I tell 
her briefly that Mrs. Whosis came in on her 
recommendation and that I want her to 
know I appreciate her kindly interest. 

“T have had not one but a dozen men and 
women come in and tell me that all their 
lives they had sent people to the butcher, the 
baker and the candle-stick maker, but never 
before had any business man, to whom they 
have sent customers, taken the trouble to 
thank them. 

“When I send a person such a letter they 
become self-appointed salesmen without a 
salary. They become my rooters, my gang, 
and work for me as though they were on my 
pay roll. 

“Tn one case I sent such a letter to a man 
in a large city office who, when he received 
it, showed it to the man at the next desk. 
They became so interested that the letter 
was shown to thirty or forty other men to 
ascertain if any one of them had ever seen 
such a letter. None had: The resultorethe 
exhibition was four direct orders and a good 
impression on the minds of all the rest of 
the men who worked in that room. Like a 
stone thrown into a placid pool, causing ever 
widening circles, those forty men went home 
and told their wives of the letter, who re- 
peated it to neighbors, and so on indefinitely. 

“When I first tried the scheme I thought 
a nice card of thanks engraved on good 
stationery would be the thing. Once when 
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I ran out of cards I wrote some personal 
letters and the reaction was so much better 
that I never went back to the cards. I have 
some patrons who have received half a dozen 
such letters from me who get quite a little 
friendly amusement out of making me 
write them. I enjoy it even more than they 
do. Some of them tell me I should save the 
postage, but I do not count the few cents a 
letter costs wasted when I get an order for 
twenty-five or fifty dollars as a result. 

“It makes no difference whether the 
person to whom you write is a society leader 
or a railroad president. The letters are 
always appreciated. They are even more 
effective when they go to a woman who 
never saw an engraved piece of stationery 
or to a husband who is a member in good 
standing of the gravel shovelers union. 
Getting less mail they appreciate a letter 
more than other folks. But every one 
likes the letter. 

“Common courtesy is always good busi- 
ness. The people who send patrons to you 
are your friends. They help to pay your 
rent and feed your family. Common court- 
esy, ordinary gratitude, simple appreciation, 
dictate that you thank people who are nice 
to you. Good manners is always good busi- 


ness.” 
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Treatment of Abnormities 
in Portraiture 


The ideal, as it relates to beauty of form 
or feature, is far from being always re- 
moved from the matter of fact; and it is 
in representations by the painter that the 
departure from the actual proportions and 
shape of the individual human model only 
really becomes necessary. We cannot com- 
pete with Nature in the exquisite beauties 
she everywhere offers us or in the minute 
delicacies of her finish; our only chance, 
therefore, is in selection and combination. 

The hump-backed and near-sighted Sibyl 
of Michelangelo is conceived in as great a 
style as anything by his hand, and Hogarth, 
in his own subjects, is as ideal as Raphael, 
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there is always one leader—an 
individual or a concern whose 
merchandise or whose service 
stands so apart from the crowd 
that he comes to be recognized as 
the dominant figure in his line. 


@ For many years we have enjoyed 


and zealously guarded that posi- 
tion with Gross Mountings. 


@ Certain obligations naturally fall 


upon the leader. His equipment 
must be the most modern and 
up-to-date—he must have facili- 
ties for properly caring for every 
order, large or small. He must 
produce quickly and economic- 
ally work upon which he is proud 
to place his pride mark of quality. 


@ We could not have successfully 


maintained this position if we 
had not, day in and day out, met 
these requirements of leadership. 


@ We offer you our complete serv- 


ice in the production of 


of unusual quality and style. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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because every face and form there depicted 


is as well chosen for what he meant to 
express as are faces and forms of Raphael. 


“T work,” says Raphael, “upon a certain 
idea which presents itself to my mind. 
Whether this idea has any artistic excellence 
I know not, but I do my best to attain it.” 
Fra Angelico believed that his pencil was 
wrought by the immediate inspiration of 
Heaven, and thought it presumptuous to 
alter his first conception. Nevertheless we 
notice in one of his pictures that the most 
conspicuous figure, a divine personage at 
that, really squints. 

There are so many accidents impairing 
the ideal beauty of humanity, many more 
than those affecting the forms of the lower 
animals, that it 1s asking too much to expect 
perfection of face and figure in man or 
woman. A normal baby of a few months, 
to be sure, has beauty peculiar to infancy, 
but the wearing of our absurd clothing soon 
impairs the form. Besides our manner of 
life, luxurious living and injurious habits 
contribute to the gradual injury of what- 
ever congenital grace our bodies may have 
been endowed with; and it is only by com- 
parison of many examples and a just selec- 
tion from each that any standard of the 
human form can be established. 

The photographer has, therefore, the 
task imposed upon him of. presenting the 
human face and figure in the most ideal 
manner possible with the material presented. 

For instance, he has often to dealmayum 
strong contrasts, such as white hair and 
high complexion, or white and_ black 
draperies. What is to be done? He finds 
that such subjects are best treated by being 
posed to face the light, where the conditions 
are reversed, an opposite treatment, accord- 
ing to the particular demands of the case 
must be resorted to. 

A skillful operator must determine what 
to do during the short interval of time 
allotted him in making the acquaintance of 
the sitter. He must be quick to determine 
the character of the light which falls just 
about where the model is to be seated. 
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| JUST LIKE DAYLIGHT 


Takes Children Instantaneously 


and Groups in from 1 to 3 seconds 


Employing the famous photo blue Mazda globes, the 
light is steady, silent, intensely actinic, gives no dis- 
agreeable glare, unpleasant coloring or sputtering. 


HALLDORSON 


ELECTRIC STUDIO LAMP 


(IMPROVED) 


supplies the full light required for a portrait or com- 
mercial studio, and makes a skylight unnecessary. 


It uses four 1500-watt Mazda bulbs, each controlled 
by separate switch. Light is merged into one unit by 
diffusing curtain. 


Was $185.00, now $135.00. By using four 1500-watt 
globes instead of five 1000-watt, and by other improve- 
ments in production, we have lowered the price while 
raising the efficiency. Complete with globes, $167.00. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


1776 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 


Proper illumination demands considerable 
study and a knowledge of its effects for 
particular intentions, but posing demands 
as much if not more knowledge, study and 
expertence. [he art of lighting ‘may be 
mastered with a tolerable degree of com- 
pleteness and brought down to applicable 
general principles, while posing is never 
definitely mastered, because it is less sub- 
ject to mechanical accomplishment. It calls 
for special treatment to almost every indi- 
vidual case. It demands an intuitive knowl- 
edge of the harmony of lines and the effects 
produced by balancing of parts which talent 
all of us do not possess or acquire only by 
long study. 

An operator fails in this particular just 
as many a good painter fails at times, who, 
despite his good coloring and rendition of 
light and shade, is defective as a draughts- 


man. From the patron’s point of view the 
tendency of photography is to exaggerate 
the imperfections rather than to approach 
perfection of delineation of the good 
features. 

If a stout figure is before the camera the 
neck, as a rule, will appear abnormally short. 
To obviate this look of excessive shortness 
in the portrait we are compelled to have 
recourse to a standing pose, with the camera 
a little below the level of the head, and this 
is not always just agreeable to our patrons, 
who care nothing for the exigencies of our 
art. If a sitting position is chosen undue 
height will be given to the shoulders and the 
shortness of the neck emphasized. 

In treating slim figures with sloping 
shoulders we can have conveniently a sitting 
pose. The head may be turned in the 
reverse direction from the angle at which 
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A concise, readable book 
of practical information, 
not too technical for the 
amateur, yet comprehen- 
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definite working direc- 
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common printing proc- 
esses, together with a 
clear, scientific explana- 
tion of the underlying 
principles. 
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who wants to know not 


only HOW but WHY. 
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the body is placed, which helps to give the 
appearance of substance and harmony to 
the figure, and generally will make the whole 
picture more pleasing. Even this little 
attention to things seemingly of slight im- 
portance will not only eliminate abnormities 
in the subject, but add also to the general 
ellecys 
«© 


LEAVES FROM 
MY NOTE BOOK 


es 

Old numbers of THE Camera for a score 
of years or more make good reading. They 
give, in condensed form, many histories— 
notably that of pictorial photography, which 
you can see at a glance. I am interested in 
turning over the leaves of the volumes, and 
studying the rise and disappearance of 
many noted workers. ‘They flashed across 
the sky like comets, and are forgotten. It’s 
winter, the leaves on the trees in South 
Franklin Square have fallenjeeipgeicem 
time—not for melancholy—but for reflec- 
tion, and courage. “Forward” as my late 
friend Henry Snowden Ward was fond of 
printing on his Photogram “with the bright 
sunlight there’s hope.” “Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast.” 


2 


— Bu an Ol8 Hand — 


& 


“Ah,” said a photographic friend to me 
not long ago, “you seem to have your own 
pet ideas on the subject of color, and they 
don’t appear to me to be commercial.” 
Exactly, I have, and I am uncommercial— 
most dreamers are or there would be no 
progress. And it is a study of the fast com- 
ing winter shades on the trees which leads 
me to opine that Nature herself cannot yet 
be imitated to perfection by any of the color 
systems in vogue, beautiful and _ brilliant 
though they be. These are all refraction 
processes; very little experiment has been 
based on the principles of reflection. | 

we 

This is what I mean in plain, blunt 
English. I can postulate a sensitive surface 
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PLATINOTY PE —sepia and Black 
PALLADIOTY PE —Warm Black, Cream and White Stock 
SATISTA—Black only. Excellent for water colors 


SEND FOR LISTS 
WILLIS & CLEMENTS, 1814 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


upon which at the moment of exposure the 
absolute and relative vibrations of the colors 
of a view would impress themselves, that 
these vibrations could be reproduced on a 
(positive) sensitive surface of a suitable 
nature, and that the diffracted image could 
be reflected on to a screen in natural colors. 
This hypothetic process applies only to films, 


you perceive. a 


With regard to paper prints, pigment 
appears at present inescapable, but I can 
conceive of a surface which, after being 
impressed under a negative or on a press 
can, or could, absorb and reflect color so that 
you would get “natural” colors without pig- 
ments. But I’m not prepared to explain 
how it can be worked out, except to say that 
whenever I contemplate iridescence, or color 
on oily water, or the rainbow, I wonder to 
myself whether human science has not yet 
much to wrest from the secrets of nature. 

rd 

Within living memory the X-rays would 
have been scoffed at as impossible, so we 
must not be too sure that the reflection prin- 
ciple in color photography cannot be availed 
of. Have you ever realized that the imagi- 
nation plays a large part in photographic 
experiment? The observation that silver 
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FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection with 
a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
CAsk your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


chloride darkened in sunlight led to pho- 
tography as we now have it this year of 
grace 1923. The observation of iridescent 
coloring may have similarly far reaching 
results. Why not? 

we 


My hypothetic color process would not 
cost much, and so the efficiency expert, Will 
Hays’ henchman, would not growl. Strange 
though it may read, the maddening commer- 
cialism of the age offers a stumbling block 
to many a would-be thinker and experimen- 
talist. Those that have “arrived” and have 
surrounded themselves with hordes of 
satraps, don’t and won’t be bothered by pro- 
gressive minds. ‘They become cob-webby 
in their affluence. You have to look else- 
where, to youth, to enterprise, to the man 
of tomorrow, not the man of yesterday. 

& 

Not that it matters much whether the 
idealist in photography succeeds or not, so 
long as we have photography in a practi- 
cable form for the human mind to occupy 
itself with down the ages. I’m an opti- 
mist. “Everything is for the best in this 
best of all possible worlds.” And 
former neighbor, T. J. Lipton, a good friend 


my 


to the photographer, is also an optimist. , 
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Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


85 Illustrations 


148 Pages 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy 
Postage 15 cents extra 


Including Price Lists for Commer- 
cial Work in Two Large Cities 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


A work by a thoroughly com- 
petent and widely - experienced 
commercial photographer of the 
highest reputation. 


Every phase of the subject is 
treated with a view for presenta- 
tion of the essentials. The various 
appliances discussed, best meth- 
ods of exposure, illumination and 
graphic presentation to ensure a 
successful outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every 
requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of work of varied 


kind. 


The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the 
trade photographer but also to the specialist. The application of 
photography is considered in its bearings upon the commercial 
man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and 
the scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different 
kinds of work required. 
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He believes in sticking to his ideas; so do 
I. And my idea is that the future holds 
much for us in respect of photography. 
ro 

A commonplace remark to make, is it 
not? But then it is so often the case that 
the commonplace mind is the mind in power, 
commercially, and you have to talk com- 
monplace to it in order to reach it. And. 
the commonplace of commonplaceness is of 
course the $. Once, by varying the con- 
stituents of a developer in a movie mill “up 
there” in New York, by modifying time and 
temperature, etc., I succeeded in changing 
a measly black image into a warm toned 
one, but the powers that be would not adop 
my innovation because it cost a little more 
money. Assuredly we have advanced since 
then, not because of any encouragement of 
men in high places, but by natural evolution. 


we 


Calendar Advertising 
FRANK FARRINGTON 


At about this time of the year thousands 
of advertising calendars are distributed in 
your community by various merchants, busi- 
ness houses and insurance companies. Some 
of these are highly artistic productions, 
costing perhaps 25 cents apiece. Others 
are so unattractive as to be almost worthless 
for publicity purposes. What plans have 
you made for the use of calendars? 

If you have made no plans, it is too late 
to do so, and perhaps you are just as well 
off. Frankly, I do not believe calendar 
advertising is profitable for the photogra- 
pher unless the plan is handled with un- 
usual ingenuity. The mere placing of a 
calendar with your imprint on it and a 
pretty picture in the hands of prospective 
patrons amounts to very little. Calendars 
are too common, and attractive calendars 
are not uncommon. People have so many 
of them given them at this season of the 
year that no one calendar receives much 
attention. 

It might be possible to get up a calendar 
which would carry, pasted on the card, a 
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sample of a certain type of work you are 
doing, perhaps a popular-priced kind of 
job, with mention of the price on such work, 
and such a calendar might be made to bring 
in some business. It would be more of a 
home-made sort of affair than a_ litho- 
graphed affair made in quantities. The dis- 
tribution of such calendars would go as 
far as your time might allow you to make 
up the calendars. 

If you have ordered advertising calendars, 
a few suggestions about their use may be 
in order. If yours is not one of the hand- 
somest calendars, or one of the most useful, 
or one best adapted of any to use on a lady’s 
writing desk; in short, if your calendar is 
not really distinctive or of unusual value 
to the recipient for some reason, perhaps 
it is best to give them out early, among the 
first, so they will receive attention, because 
they have not yet been overshadowed by 
handsomer offerings. 

A rather ordinary calendar that is among 
the first received may be put on the wall or 
on the desk and stay there, because when 
others come the space is already occupied 
and the recipient does not care enough to 
make a change. A calendar that is just 
average, if it comes the last of December, 
when many others are being received, will 
be simply one of many and will probably 
go into the discard. 

If your calendar is really superior in some 
Fespect,ethen if it is sent out among the 
last, early in January, then those that have 
preceded it will be discarded and yours will 
be preserved. 

There is this to consider in distributing, 
before Christmas, calendars that bear at- 
tractive pictures. People making home- 
made Christmas gifts may take the picture 
from your calendar and make a gift of it 
in some way, separating it from your ad- 
Or if the calendar pad has no 
advertisement upon it, that pad may be 
taken off and put on some home-made calen- 
dar gift. You can prevent the use of the 
calendar pads by rubber stamping your ad 


vertising. 
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VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 
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You 


can imprint your advertisement somewhere 


on the January and February leaves. 


on the picture so the person who wants the 
picture will have to have your advertisement 
as well. 

Consider all these things in regard to the 
use of your calendars, and when you are 
solicited for an order for calendars for an- 
other year later, give a thought to the ques- 
tion of what you have got out of this year’s 
distribution in either good will or actual 
business returns. My personal experience 
in getting business with a calendar ended 
with an experiment. I advertised on the 
calendars used for one year’s distribution 
a certain special offer that was mentioned 
nowhere else. It was a try-out for calendar 
advertising, and hundreds of the calendars 
were distributed with care. 

Did it pay out? It did not. There was 
not a single order or mention of the offer 
on those calendars. Exceptional ? 
so; but convincing to me. 


Perhaps 


in the Binder or a complete file. 


Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 
use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined before shipment 
and guaranteed to be as represented. 


A child can 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


The Commercial Photographer’s 
Credit Problems 


J. K. NOVINS 
Little Tricks in Collection Letters 


Collecting at its best is a play on human 
nature. Recently a prominent credit man 
stated that 99 out of every 100 persons in 
the United States are honest. 

The fact that a customer is tardy in his 
payment of a bill does not necessarily mean 
that he is dishonest. Many factors ought 
to be taken into consideration. ‘To discover 
the real factors and approach themereqm 
customer accordingly is the best thing to 
do under the circumstances. 

The person to be feared most is the one 
who fully realizes that he is not the only 
one to owe you money. Your collection 
letter looks very much like a form letter. 

“Oh, they’ve sent this letter to a) couple 
of hundred other fellows,” he says, with a 
sigh of relief. 

To overcome this attitude the commercial 
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photographer should give his collection let- 
ter a certain amount of individuality. He 
should give the credit customer the impres- 
sion that he has a personal interest in the 
customer’s account. One trick is to send a 
registered letter, with the request on the 
envelope that the letter be delivered only to 
the person addressed, and that the letter 
carrier return a receipt to the sender. 

This gives the credit customer the 
impression that he is a special mark. ‘The 
fact that he signed a receipt for the com- 
munication leaves him guessing as to your 
next move. He is aroused over your inten- 
tions to push the case to the limit. 

He is in doubt as to your next move, and 
nine times out of ten he will want to settle 
the bill right away, or to make part pay- 
ment, in order to avoid further complica- 
tions. 

Another thing you can do under the cir- 
cumstances is to take the matter out of the 
hands of your bookkeeper and address the 
following letter to the delinquents: 


Dears SF: 

“Our bookkeeper today handed me a list of 
several long outstanding accounts. 

“‘T have dunned these people until I am 
blue in the face, groaned the faithful and 
hardworking bookkeeper, ‘and I am about 
discouraged with the job.’ 

“Just to prove to him that he was mistaken 
I promised right then and there to give the 
matter my personal attention. I wagered the 
bookkeeper that ninety percent of these 
accounts would pay up. 

“T am personally interested in/your account. 
I-have faith in you and in your intentions to 
pay up, but I cannot help wondering what the 
cause for the delay may be. Our need for 
money is urgent at present, and I would 
appreciate it as a personal favor if you would 
let me have your check by return mail. If 
you cannot send full amount at once, a part 
payment will do. It will help us out a lot. 

“IT want to show our faithful bookkeeper 
that I was right in sizing up your overdue 
account as a gilt-edged one. You can help 
a lot by sending your check right away, or 
by bringing it in person and hand it to our 
bookkeeper. You will see his cheeks flush 
and his eyes brighten. I enclose stamped and 
self-addressed envelope in which to send 


heck. 
Bee “Yours sincerely.” 


Here is a good example of straight-from- 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of 


Photo Miniature 


F some issues we have only two 

or three copies, so if there are 

any in this list that will be helpful, let 
your order come along at once. 


o. 1 Modern Lenses (1899) 
6 Orthochromatic Photography 
11 Developers and Development 
13 Photographing Flowers, etc. 
15 Intensification and Reduction 
18 Chemical Notions for Photographers 
19 Photographing Children 
23 Photographic Manipulations 
28 Seashore Photography 
33 The Dark-Room 
34 More About Development 
35 Enlarging Negatives 
37 Film Photography 
38 Color Photography 
40 Platinotype Modifications 
43 Photographic Chemicals 
45 More About Orthochromatic Photog- 
raphy 
46 Development Printing Papers 
47 Kallitype Process 
49 Dark-Room Dodges 
51 Press Photography 
52 Aerial Photography 
55 Architectural Photography 
60 Who Discovered Photography? 
62 Vacation Photography 
63 Photography in Advertising 
66 Practical Methods of Development 
69 Printing-Out Papers 
73 Panoramic Photography 
74 Intensifying and Reducing Negatives 
76 The Hand Camera 
78 Printing Papers 
81 Ozobrome Printing 
84 Time and Tank Development 
88 Defective Negatives 
93 Development (Gaslight Papers) 
96 Leaves from an Amateur’s Note Book 
101 Photographic Chemicals 
103 Toning Bromide and Gaslight Prints 
106 Oil and Bromoil Printing 
107 Hand Camera Work 
114 Beginners’ Troubles 
119. The Optical Lantern 
139 Modern Methods of Development 
163 Making Money With the Camera 


Z 


NY of the above copies will be 
sent postpaid for 60 cents each. 
Order now. To-morrow we may be 
sold out of the copy you want. The 
demand is constantly increasing. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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the-shoulder frankness that carries with it 
a great deal of refreshing individuality 
and goes straight to the heart of the delin- 
quent. Of course, this sort of letter will 
be most effective with certain classes of 
delinquents: 


“Dear Customer: 

“You have read collection letters where a 
fellow tried to kid himself and his customer 
about ‘oversight’, and so on. Well, we want 
to be different! 

“Tf we deal with just the truthful facts, 
our conclusion is that the reason you have 
not paid is because you haven’t had money 
enough to go all the way around. 

“Sometimes the fellow who makes the 
biggest howl is the one who gets his money 
first, but this plan would not work with us 
and we are placing you in the position we 
would take, taking it for granted that you 
feel as we do. 

“Instead of worrying you with repeated 
‘duns’ we just want to appeal to your sense 
of fairness. 

“Let us have a few lines from you today, 
will you, so that we may know how to figure 
on collections. If you can’t send us a check 
by mail tonight, give us an idea when you 
think you could. We certainly would appre- 
ciate the courtesy; it wouldn’t take much of 
your time and it would help us a whole lot. 

“With continued good wishes, we remain, 

“Yours very truly.” 


Sometimes it pays to inject a little humor 
and human interest in your collection letter. 
Instead of the stereotyped reminder that a 
check is due on this and that date of the 
month, a certain concern in New York 
printed up a lot of blotters, each 6 inches 
long and 3% inches wide. On the blotter 
is a picture of a farmer boy casting his fish- 
line into a pond, and then drawing out a 
wiggling flounder, which is labeled, “Check,” 
in cartoon fashion. The tarneniieen 
exclaims, “Thanks! We certainly need that 
one in our business!” The wiggling worm 
alongside the farmer boy is made to say, 
“10th of the month, bills due” ingtme 
background is a picture of the business 
establishment. 

The blotter can serve two purposes—as 
an innocent reminder of the check overdue 
—and at the same time as an informal 
receipt of a check already mailed by the 
debtor. 
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However, this method is most effective 
where small sums are involved. 

Even the hardest of slow pays will often 
soften as the result of an appeal in which 
the writer makes skilful use of human 
interest and humor. Where the stereotyped 
collection letter will be delegated, unread, 
to the waste basket, the collection letter 
couched in novel language and _ bristling 
with human interest will be read, will 
arouse the sportsman’s pride, and often- 
times will result in immediate settlement 
of the account. 
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| AS WE HEARD IT 
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L. F. Fachman has reopened his studio in Port 
Clinton, Ohio. 


osmeiioaaehe 


Samuel S. Lowry, of Silver Hills, has opened a 
new studio in New Albany, Ind. 


A. C. Heidrich has opened a new studio on 
Alvarado Street, Monterey, Calif. 


Burr Harrison and Amos Trotter have opened 
a new studio in Johnson City, Tenn. 


W. L. Newman has opened a studio in Quincy, 
Ill., which will be known as The National Studio. 


Mrs. Stella Anderson has sold her photograph 
business at Northfield, Minn., and has moved to 
Woonsocket, S. D. 


Wee hathbone “of orton, » Kansas» has 
moved to Burley, Idaho, and opened a studio in 
the Solomon Building. 


epee nitces atid’ his) son, Ry MM. Rice,” of*-as 
Animas, Colo., have recently taken over the Kopf 
tudie at Price, Utah. 


Alfred A. Cohn and Bessie S. Cohn have opened 
a new studio in Woodstock, N. Y., under the 
name of the Stowall Studios. 


H. B. Abrams, of Kansas City, has located in 
Salina, Kans., and with his brother, Jack Abrams, 
will have charge of the Abram’s Studio on South 
Santa Fe Avenue. 


Herbert Rodeck, of Forest Park, Ill, has pur- 
chased the studio of J. M. Stimson at Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. Mr. Stimson will retire from the 
photograph business. 


Salem P. Sain has opened a new ground-floor 
studio in Dormont, Pa., a suburb of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Sain writes us that business is fine and about 
75 per cent. of his sittings are children. 


Martin Fetters, who has operated a studio in 
Bluffton, Ind., for the past fifteen years, has sold 
his ‘business to E.. Sharp, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Fetters has not announced his plans for the 
future. 

(Continued on page 771) 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots”’ Free 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phone Bryant 6345 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. BELL & CO. 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY 110 West 32d 
Everything Used in Photography 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


J. SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange 
and Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 
for thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 
Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, mini- 
mum charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. 
Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free, 
Additional words, 2 cents each. 

Cash must be sent with order. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

No display allowed. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 
Monday A. M. of the week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


WantED—About January Ist, capable man to man- 

age the Homeier-Clark Studio, Richmond, Va. 
Must be first-class operator and retoucher. Send 
samples, photograph of self and references. State 
salary. 


WANTED—Expert home-portrait photographers for 

Florida. $75.00 per week, or, 50-50 proposition. 
E. H. Brill Studios, Arcade Building, Greens- 
boro,- No. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—First-class photographic 
studio operator, for high-class work only ; write 

full particulars with references. W. O. Breckon 

Studios, Forbes Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HreLtp WaAntTEpD—Photographer wanted at once to 
take charge of studio, must be first-class re- 


WANTED AT ONCE—A retoucher and all-around 

man in the studio; central Pennsylvania. Give 
full particulars in first letter. Address Box 1074, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—AIl-around man for medium size studio. 

State experience and salary in first letter. Per- 
manent position. Novelty Studio, 509 S. Adams 
Street, Peoria, Ill. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


Position WANTED—Young married man desires 

position with good studio as general assistant. 
Several years’ experience as printer and finisher; 
very little retouching. W.T. Arend, Baroda, Mich. 


Position WanTED—Expert photographer seeks 
position in January. Moderate salary for mod- 

erate and congenial working conditions. Address 

Box 1077, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


For SALE—Well-paying studio on Upper Broad- 

way, New York City. Long established and 
modern -equipped. At a sacrifice; $3,000. No 
competition. Address Box 1076, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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WaANTED—To rent studio, privilege of buying, or 
work on salary. 25 years’ experience. Address 
‘‘Photographer,’’ 227 E. Fifth St., Lexington, Ky. 


For SALE—Going South, will sell long-established 

studio in central New Jersey; town about 6,000; 
large territory; doing about $5,000; low rent; 3- 
year lease. $1,000 cash or allow for moulding stock. 
Address Box 1073, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 


OTHER OFFERS OF INTEREST 


TRUTH-SEEKING PHOTOGRAPHERS, planning 1924, 

analyze 1923 unseen ‘‘Leaks and Losses’’ using 
Sheasgreen’s ‘‘Leak Finder’’ and ‘‘Corrective 
Formula.’’ ‘‘Unfailing Accuracy.’’ Send $8.75. 
Standard Cost Laboratories, 1427 North Penn, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


For SALE—No. 1 Northern Light, $37 complete ; 

5x7 Eastman plate tank, $3.50; five 5x7 view 
film holders, $1 each; set Complete Self-Instructing 
Library of Practical Photography, by Schriever. 
R. D. Knight, LaFollette, Tenn. 


For SALE—Brand new No. 2 Eastman View Cam- 

era and case, size 5 x 7, $46.00; No. 2 Goerz 
Dagor in Sector Shutter, $81.00; Tripod, $6.00 ; 
10 Eastman plate holders, $17.50—total, $150.50. 
Complete outfit for $100. Address H. Morrison, 
Woodstock, Va. 


RETOUCHERS FOR THE TRADE—Special attention to 
mail orders. Experienced retouchers. Anchure 
System, 3945 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Koch’s studio of Laporte, Ind., was host to 
members of the Northern Indiana Photographers’ 
Association, who gathered there on November 7th. 

Demonstrations of photographing under the 
skylight occupied the attention most of the after- 
noon. 

In the evening a business session was held, 
followed by instruction and discussion of artificial 
lighting. Felix Schanz, of Fort Wayne, criticized 
photographs brought to his attention. 


we 


Louis Fabian Bachrach, Inc., portrait photog- 
raphers, using for their product the slogan 
“Photographs of Distinction,’ have recently re- 
organized along the lines employed by the Denni- 
son Manufacturing Company of Framingham, 
Mass., who have for a number of years stood 
out as a model of employee management and 
ownership. 

Provision is made for stock distribution out of 
each year’s profits among the principal employees 
(by principal employees is meant executives and 
minor executives whose salaries are above a cer- 
tain amount and who have been in the employ of 
the concern for five years or longer). At present, 
out of a total of over two hundred employees in 
the organization, twenty-one, or about 10 per cent., 
are in this. Class. 

Preferred Stock, at a fixed rate of interest is 
provided to automatically replace the partnership 
stock of those who leave the employ of the con- 
cern or who are unable to continue actively in 
the business. Thus a stock ownership of only 
those actively engaged in the work of the organi- 
zation is insured at all times. 

This reorganization, under which the employees 
are to participate in the profits, marks the House 
of Bachrach as thoroughly modern and progres- 
sive, and is characteristic of the generous policy 
the firm has always maintained toward its em- 
ployees. 

The Bachrach organization is, perhaps, the 
largest of its kind in’ the country, operating 
studios in all the principal cities of New England, 
the Middle Atlantic and the Middle Western 
States, and has been justly famous for the high 
quality of its work since it was established in 
Baltimore by David Bachrach, the father of the 
present President, in 1868. 


Death of James H. Smith 


It is with great sorrow that we announce the 
death, on December 5th, of James H. Smith of 
Chicago. Mr. Smith was eighty-one years of 
age, and was quite active until a few months ago 
when he was taken ill with heart trouble. 

The funeral was held from Mr. Smith’s late 
residence on December 7th, and interment took 
place at Oakwoods Cemetery, Chicago. Further 
data will be published in next week’s issue. 


636 S. Franklin Square 


§ Here’s your chance to get a thorough 
knowledge of composition by studying 


the Old Masters. 


9 From these little books you may draw 
not only inspiration for true art but you 
may analyze the very construction of 
composition, and upon application of 
the art principles, have a better under- 
standing of the making of a picture. 


§ Our selection is limited, but we have 
been fortunate in securing copies of 


Botticelli Morland Rembrandt 
Constable Raphael Teniers 
Del Sarto Raeburn Meissonier 
Hogarth Gainsborough Jan Steen 


§ We would suggest that you make a 
second choice should our stock become 
exhausted. 


§ We say this because these little books 
are known and appreciated the world 
over as invaluable aids to the student 
in composition, and whenever they are 
to be had, there is always a ready sale. 


Send 50c for your copy today 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
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The Painters’ Series 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| Hastman 
Film Developing Hangers 
No. 4 


You need adequate and efhcient equipment to 
handle the holiday business. A dozen or more 
additional Film Developing Hangers will speed up 
your darkroom work because you can develop, fix, 
wash and dry the films without removing them 
from the hangers. It may require a few extra hangers 
but it saves time and the films need not be handled 


until they are dry. 


The No. 4 Hanger is simple, com- 
pact and convenient. The film 
slides into V-shaped channels 
and is held in place by a hinged 
top. No clips are used—the film 
drains perfectly. 5 x.7 size, $7.20 
per dozen; 8x Io size, $9.00 per 
dozen at your dealer’s. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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By | f Winter Comes” 


That time of year is come, the season drear, 
When all of Summer’s motley train has fled, 
And on the Winter’s white and glist’ning bier 
The last sweet aster-blooms lie pale and dead ; 
A chilling air creeps o’er the streams, and seals 
Around with icy touch the water’s edge ; 
The birds sit lorn upon the leafless hedge; 
And, wrinkled by the frost, the grey earth feels 
The with’ring breath of bleak December’s blast. 
How hushed all Nature seems—a trance-like sleep 
Is put upon the germs of beauty, deep 
In clayey bed or close-leaved shroud, till past 
Is Winter, and till Spring’s enquick’ning fire 
Fills the bare boughs with fond budding desire. 
So may we then rejoice; tho’ Winter’s here 
Our fervent hearts still glow; kind deeds conspire 
To crown the grey locks of the fleeting year, 
With bay, with mistletoe and the bright holly, 
Fill full the cup of joy, spread the good cheer. 


Christmas has come: no room for melancholy ! 
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Editorial Notes 


A Merry Christmas ! 


The BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY wishes 
all its readers, whether subscribers, adver- 
tisers or friends, a Merry Christmas. At 
this festive season of the year the exchange 
of greetings is a beautiful custom implanted 
in the hearts of men by the Founder of 
Christianity, and its prevalence for two 
thousand years in all parts of the world 
shows the divine nature of its origin. No 
other custom is of such universal applica- 
tion or carried out with such true spiritual 
effect. 

Christmas comes but once a year and we 
hope it will “bring good cheer” to every 
reader of these lines. Our circle of friends 
is constantly widening, for we are approach- 
ing our nine hundredth number and our 
seventeenth year. 

And as time goes on the volume of good 
will extended to the BULLETIN oF PHoToc- 
RAPHY in all parts of the world constantly 
makes it difficult, if not impracticable, to 
get into personal touch with those we would 
like to so address, hence we select this con- 
venient method of transmitting our good 
wishes. 

Once more then, Readers All, 4 Merry 
Christmas! 

FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 
Editor and Publisher. 
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The growth of photography as an ama- 
teur pastime is evidenced by the number of 
societies which are entering their thirtieth 
and fortieth years of existence. We read 
of one which recently held its thirty-fourth 
annual exhibition, and the society is quite 
a minor provincial one. Of course, there 
are many older than this in the world, and 
they show astonishing powers of vitality. 
At one time photographic societies sprung 
up like mushrooms. and died rapidly, but 
now greater stability seems the order of the 
day. It may be taken as axiomatic that 
where a photographic society is well founded 
it will endure indefinitely. 


* 


But, of course, the word “amateur” in the 
foregoing paragraph is used only in a de- 
scriptive sense, having reference to a branch 
of the subject. We are all amateurs of 
photography, that is to say, we love it. The 
derivation of the word implies as much. 
The professional is as much an “amateur” 
as the non-professional, both have the same 
degree of regard for the work, otherwise 
they would not be doing it. Purely profes- 
sional societies do not evince the same per- 
sistence of longevity as the purely amateur. 
The reason for this is plain. The business 
sentiment of photography ebbs and flows, 
the amateur sentiment endures continuously. 

we 


The closing year has, on the whole, been 
a successful one in photography and there 
are even better times in store for 1924. The 
resources of the country are so vast that 
one has only to seriously apply one’s self to 
work to succeed in it. And this truth holds 
good with peculiar force in regard to pho- 
tography, the demand for all kinds of which 
is obviously on the increase. Indeed, the 
general public is gradually coming to be 
more and more discriminating in its tastes, 
it is looking for a higher artistic standard 
in its prints. The “stereotyped pose” is 
dying a hard death, but it is dying sure 
enough, and in a little while it will not much 
be seen or heard of. 
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A company has been registered for pho- 
tographic surveying and mapping with a 
capital of $200,000. Now that photographic 
work in the air has become so popular, we 
expect that many similar organizations will 
be formed. The work, as our columns show, 
is advancing by leaps and bounds. There 
is an unlimited demand for it, cities, mu- 
nicipalities and public authorities, as well 
as private companies, finding great use for 
photographs taken from above. Ellery C. 
Huntington, Leander F. Sniffin and Frank 
Kweton are the incorporators of this 
company. 

we 


“Waste not, want not,’ is a good old 
maxim, which every one does well to heed. 
In most photographic operations there is a 
great deal of needless waste, and in earlier 
years we own to having been great sinners 
in this respect ourselves. But, then, in those 
days, photographic material was plentiful 
and gratuitous; in fact, one suffered from a 
surfeit of it. Manufacturers had their 
names to make and were generous with their 
samples. The editorial table at which we 
then sat was always loaded with specimens 
of the newest introductions. But nowadays 
possibly a different condition of affairs 
prevails. 


co 


A geyser, we are told in a San Francisco 
newspaper, obligingly “erupted” for a movie 
camera man in Yellowstone Park recently 
without necessitating a very long wait on 
his part. So Mr. Rupert Hughes was en- 
abled to add the necessary thrills to the pic- 
ture he is making. Geysers, we believe, are 
not prone to keep regular working hours, 
so the press agent made quite an interesting 
Sterye about this event... It is, of course; 
difficult for a movie camera man to be al- 
ways ready, or “Johnny on the spot” with 
his camera, but the moral for the man who 
carries an ordinary hand camera is, always 
be on the alert when carrying your machine 
in the fields of nature. 
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It is the unexpected that happens indoors 
as well as out. The portrait photographer 
never knows what. the personal idiosyn- 
cracies of his sitters may be—he has to be 
prepared for all sorts and conditions of 
things affecting their personalities, upon 
which he cannot by any manner of means 
speculate beforehand. Human beings are 
like geysers, uncertain in their actions. And 
it is said of lovely woman that you never 
know what she is going to do next. We 
all know that. We thank Rupert Hughes’ 
erupting geyser for giving us the opportu- 
nity of delivering ourselves of a hint to 
photographers to be opportunists, 7. e., to 
be ready, and, if possible, prepared for the 
unexpected. 

we 


Difficulty in Getting Expression 


The desire, dominant with almost every- 
one that goes to have a portrait made, is 
for successful issue. Now, it is precisely 
this anxiety as to the outcome which mili- 
tates against, if it does not absolutely defeat, 
all the strenuous effort of the photographer 
to secure a natural characteristic expression 
of the person. 

The amateur has, here, advantage over 
the professional photographer, in that in 
most cases he has some knowledge of the 
disposition of the model, to judge whether 
the facial expression is an index of the 
individuality of the model. 

The professional, on the contrary, sees 
his client for the first time when entering 
the studio, and is compelled to make a rapid 
reconnoiter of the array of features con- 
fronting him, and so is obliged to call on 
his reserved force of experience from 
previous encounters, but at best the scope 
of his judgment is limited.. People are 
seldom their true selves when they set out 
with the avowed purpose to look their best. 
What .is the photographer to sacrifice, 
beauty or truth? 

Suppose a person of melancholy mien en- 
ters, one who is wont to wear upon his 
countenance the insignia of woe. Is it well 
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to take such a face, as the sign-manual, set- 
ting forth the commodity of sighs and 
groans stocked within him? Shall he be 
posed according to our most agreeable 
standard, and we wait for the critical mo- 
ment of exposure to call forth the beatific 
look, by the magic formula, “look pleasant” ; 
or is it better to let nature have her way 
and mirror him with his self-constituted 
expression? 

Or, suppose fortune sends us another 
sort of nature’s makings, “a merry man, 
whose eyes beget occasion for his mirth,” 
but who for this momentous occasion has 
laid aside, with becoming gravity, his merry 
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mood—what is to be done to secure his par- 
ticular image and superscription of mind? 
How are we to know that this grave look 
is but the mask hiding his real self? 

It is this communicated interference by 
the sitter which defeats the best effort to 
get character expression. The photogra- 
pher must use tact in analysis and study 
for some indication, as a cue to treatment. 
It is done by our successful portraitists, and 
the first step is to divorce the sitter’s atten- 
tion from self, by the assurance that he or 
she is an admirable subject and that you 
are confident that results will turn out 
successfully. 


S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Bldg., Washington. D. C. 


To Former Members of the P. A. of A. 


You have probably noticed the recent 
invitation in these columns from President 
Stearns to “any and all” members to send 
suggestions for the improvement of the 
Association and its work to him in time for 
presentation at the Board Meeting, the 
second week in January. This invitation 
applies equally well to those photographers 
who have been members up to the last two 
or three years but for some reason or other 
have allowed their dues to lapse. 

In looking over the unpaid membership 
files for the past three years, we find 567 
Actives (Portrait), 28 Actives (Commer- 
cial), and 440 Studio Employees, a total of 
1035 who have decided to fight it out alone. 

“Decided”? We may be wrong on this in 
a few cases of deliberate neglect, but, on the 
whole, when a man knowingly lays aside his 
bill for annual dues he must have decided, 
for some reason or other, that the Associa- 
tion was not worthy of his support. And 


that reason is just what President Stearns 
and the Membership Committee will want 
to know in January. To start out and build 
up a new organization where the officers 
must take the full initiative with no prece- 
dents to guide them is one thing, but when 
two, three and four Star members drop out 
and do not register their complaint, they are 
depriving the Officers of excellent material 
for shaping the destiny of the National 
Association for the benefit of the profession 
at large. One thousand and thirty-five let- 
ters would be a goodly pile to peruse but 
what a fund of information it would place 
in the hands of the Board. Suppose you 
have “had it out” with past administrations, 
let’s have the story anew and possibly the 
Board acting under the revised Constitution 
will be able to accomplish the desired results. 
Surely the old Association is worth a two- 
cent stamp to register a kick. 

We do not know that membership has 
ever been worked out on a ‘‘cents-a-day”’ 
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The Cammack Studio 


Greencastle, Ind. 
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The Cammack Studio 
Greencastle, Ind. 
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plan but it is very simple and shows how 
cheaply it may really be secured: 
304 Working Days @ 3c = $9.12 


9 Holidays (rc eo 

52 Sundays (ie cr oe 

365 Days $10.00 
February twenty-ninth is gratuitous, 


whenever it rolls around. 
%& 


‘THE FuTURE OF PHOTOGRAPHY’”’ 


A Talk given by Clarence Stearns, First Vice-President 
P.A. of A., at the Washington Convention. 


Somebody heard me say the first morning 
that my job was stage manager, stage elec- 
trician, stage carpenter and general utility man; 
and this morning I am acting as a sort of 
“utility man” on this program. Your Presi- 
dent had a real speaker to occupy this period 
of the program, but he was prevented from 
being here at this time and I have been sub- 
stituted in his place. I am not apologizing for 
myself; but I don’t want you to think really 
that President Diehl thinks I am a speaker. It 
is not so hard to speak before strangers, but 
when I stand up here before you, who are my 
friends and associates, it’s a different prop- 
osition. I am reminded of a story of a darky 
who had been serving a term in the penitentiary 
and was released, he decided he would go into 
a far country and start life anew. So he went 
into an adjoining state and represented himself 
as a minister of the Gospel. So he started in 
as a preacher and was successful and drew 
large congregations of colored folk to hear 
him preach. On one occasion, however, he 
was just opening his service, when in through 
the back door came a great big ugly looking 
negro and he recognized the man as a former 
cell mate in the penitentiary. The eloquent one 
didn’t know whether his former buddy came 
as friend or foe. He took a seat up near the 
pulpit and the minister with great presence of 
mind, looking at the darky, but apparently talk- 
ing to the congregation, he said, “Breddern, ah 
will open mah sermon dis mawin’ wid dis tex’: 
‘If you sees me and knows me, say nuddin’; 
ane willysee you:latah!”.”” So I feel T shotld 
incorporate that in my text to you this morn- 
ing. 

Now this subject was put up to me at Kansas 
City also, and I was puzzled and didn’t know 
what to say, somebody says, “We consider you 
atmeexpert, el ain’ an Expert according stova 
definition I heard the other day—“An expert 


is an ordinary fellow away from home!” And 
I am that kind of an expert. 
We are all interested in the future. Some- 


times we judge the future from the past and 
I want to tell you about a very interesting 
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exhibit here in Washington that you all ought 
to see. If you go over back of the National 
Museum, you will find another building, the 
Museum of Arts and Industries, if you enter 
that hall, go up to the center and climb a short 
flight of stairs to the right and you will find an 
entire wing given over to a historical exhibit of 
photography. You know away back in 1802, 
Wedgwood discovered a photographic process. 
He could make prints on white paper. But he 
could not fix them nor keep them from fading. 
So they experimented until, in 1839, when 
Daguerre discovered and perfected the first 
photographic process and in show cases 
arranged around the room you find exhibits of 
all the different steps in photography, some of 
the first daguerreotypes ever made, one of 
Daguerre himself, made by a New York pho- 
tographer: not only the pictures, but the 
apparatus used to make them, down to the wet 
plate process and the albumen process and 
platino and carbon and all down the line, which 
gives you an insight into the history of photog- 
raphy that no talk could give you. I hope you 
will avail yourselves of the opportunity while 
you are here, of visiting this very interesting 
historical photographic exhibit. Then if you 
come out and go towards the east, you see a 
beautiful statue; it is familiar to you because it 
is the statue, a copy of which we are using on 
our buttons, on our letter heads, the emblem of 
the Photographers’ Association of America. 
It is a statue of a lady placing a wreath of 
laurel on the head of Daguerre; on one side is 
a bronze plate with these words: “Photography, 
the electro-telegraph and the steam engine— 
the three greatest discoveries of the age. No 
five centuries in human progress have shown 
such strides as these.’’ On the other side are 
these words: “In commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of Photography, 1839-1889. 
Errected by the Photographers’ Association of 
America in 1890.” As we see this beautiful 
monument, with its background of trees, we 
cannot help but be just a little more proud that 
we are photographers and cannot help being 
proud that we belong to the Photographers’ 
Association of America. 

But going back to the exhibit in the building, 
as we look this over, if we are thoughtful, we 
must realize that in the old days the process 
was tedious and very intricate. They had to 
sensitize their own copper plates and later the 
paper. We must realize that today we have 
much more time to develop the other branches 
of the business, the art side and the business 
and fraternal side, such as we are developing 
here. If we are thoughtful, I am sure we will 
all agree that while the manufacturers will still 
further perfect our product—the papers and 
the plates through their research departments, 
while color photography may be just around 
the corner, still in its proper sense the future 
of photography is up to us. It’s going to be 
what you and I make it. If we are stingy, 
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penurious, selfish and figure that the only way 
to get more business is to cut prices and cut 
under the other fellow’s price, get under his 
hide—if that is going to be the attitude of 


photographers today, then I do not want my - 


little boy, when he grows up, to be a photog- 
rapher: photography can go down and back- 
ward as civilization went down in the dark 
ages. As, for example, the movies took a 
slump through greed and mismanagement, and 
thus we will go down with it, until we find our- 
selves sinking and we will have to swim over 
to some other raft and some other business: it 
won't be a very nice thing to do in our old age. 
But thank heaven, this isn’t a true picture of 
the future, because to you, me and others like 
us, has been given the power to mould the 
future of photography and we are going to do 
it differently, are we not? And how can we 
do it? 

In the first place, we will have to begin at 
the bottom, and go home and be better men and 
women. Then at the studio, aim to be better 
photographers and aim to be better business 
men. We will have to figure costs as a busi- 
ness man figures them and charge up against 
the cost of our photographs the investment 
which we have made in our studio, the interest 
on that investment, the overhead, the rent, the 
light, the electricity and the material. We will 
have to charge a salary for ourselves and if 
we do not do this, we are cheating ourselves 
and we are cheating our families. Then after 
we have charged all this, we are entitled to a 
good legitimate profit above this on our pic- 
tures. If we figure this out, we will find that 
in almost every case we will be raising the 
price of our pictures instead of lowering it. 
Of course if we do that, we cannot sit around 
and expect the Lord to take care of us. We 
have got to go out and get more business. 

Up in Minnesota, we have a fish hatchery; 
one of the attendants thought he would try an 
experiment. He took a large square glass 
aquarium and filled it with water. He then 
took a sheet of clear glass and partitioned into 
two compartments. On one side he put live 
minnows and on the other side a hungry black 
bass. The bass immediately made a dive for 
the minnows but brought up against the glass 
with a bump. He kept it up until his nose was 
sore; he changed his mind and gave up the 
idea and was willing to eat the food which the 
attendant gave him. And then, after a few 
days, the attendant pulled out the glass par- 
tition and the minnows swam all around the 
big bass in perfect safety. That bass had been 
so thoroughly convinced that business was poor 
that he didn’t know enough to go after it when 
it was all around him. How can we go after 
it? One of the easiest ways is to advertise. I 
am only going to touch on that. There are 
many ways to advertise. Everything we do is 
either a good or poor advertisement. The 
entrance to your studio, the stairs, the reception 
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room, you yourself and the clothes you wear, 
your business methods, and as Emerson says: 
“What you are speaks so loud I can’t hear what 
you say.’ We must be very careful of what we 
call our indirect advertising. As to the other 
forms of advertising, there are many good 
ways. They have to be adapted to the different 
localities. Newspapers are perhaps the easiest. 
We prepare the copy and it goes out to the 
public through the press. But, there is a big 
waste of circulation. A circular letter is good 
advertising and every letter goes where you 
want to put it. In a general way, our adver- 
tising should always be constructive education. 
If I merely advertise that I am the best pho- 
tographer in my town, I am not getting new 
business. It does not pay to knock or to boast. 
If you knock, the public is likely to turn the 
knock into a boost for the other fellow. We 
must be constructive in our advertising. If, 
instead of saying, “I am the best photographer 
in my town,” I place before my people a picture 
of a kind, motherly old lady and underneath 
that picture I say, “The sweetest picture in the 
world—your mother’s photograph,” I have 
instilled in the minds of sons and daughters a 
desire to have the picture of their mother—a 
very laudable desire. And that is creative 
advertising. Or if I may say to the mother, 
“The children are changing every day, they 
grow that fast, but photographs of the children 
never grow up,” I have not instilled a desire, 
because the desire is already there, but I have 
helped along the desire of the mother to have 
her children’s picture taken. That is educa- 
tional and constructive advertising. 

The only other thing I will say about adver- 
tising is this, that you cannot win unless you 
keep pounding and keep pounding and keep 
pounding. The occasional flash is wasted. 

I know a photographer in a certain western 
city who decided that most of his advertising 
would be circular letters and he sent real 
personal letters signed. He had two or three 
stenographers working for two years, business 
did not come and he was disappointed; but the 
third year things commenced to break and 
they broke big. He is a successful photographer 
in the west today. I think it is true that after 
you have advertised and pounded until to you 
it is monotonous and you think everybody in 
your locality knows about it, it has just begun 
to register on somebody’s mind. Thait’s the 
psychology of advertising. 

If I were going to preach on advertising, I 
would take for my text “Cast your bread upon 
the waters and ye shall find it after many days.” 
This was brought to me once very forcibly in 
my younger days. Some of. you have heard 
this before, but it is a true story and perhaps 
worth listening to. My father owned a large 
diamond shirt stud, which, as a boy, I much 
admired and on occasion I used to borrow it, 
though if I recall, I didn’t say much about 
the matter, for obvious reasons. Finally came 
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a much heralded baseball game in a neighbor- 
ing town. I was much interested in this partic- 
ular contest and was wild to go. Furthermore, 
I decided to make a great flash on this occasion 
with my father’s large diamond shirt stud. 
Well, the great day came, pa’s jewel and I 
attended the game and cut the anticipated wide 
swath with our magnificence. All went well, 
until some of us boys were on our way home, 
driving back in a buggy. I happened to look 
down and to my consternation, found the 
diamond was missing. One of the boys was 
an employee in a local jewelry store and he had 
a brilliant idea that he could substitute a paste 
diamond for the real stone and father would 
never be any the wiser. My miserable soul 
grasped at this straw solution of the problem 
and accordingly the paste diamond was placed 
in the setting, the work being done so cleverly 
that father never did know the difference. But 
the story does not end right there. On my 
twenty-first birthday, my father gave me that 
diamond stud for a birthday present! (Pro- 
longed laughter and applause.) So I say, “Cast 
your bread upon the waters and ye shall find 
it after many days.” 

hens when) we go home, let's be: alittle 
more friendly with our brother photographers. 
You know we are much more friendly than we 
used to be. I traveled for nine years calling 
upon photographers in their studios, and unless 
you do that, you do not know photographers. 
Here infront of me I have the cream of the 
profession. Back home are the folks who are 
not interested. They are not the cream. They 
are pretty thin skimmed milk. 

I can remember about twenty years ago I 
went into a man’s studio, and I wanted to 
help him. We were out under the skylight, and 
somehow I started to go into the dark-room 
and he stopped me. “Here, here, you can’t go 
into my dark-room. I have secrets in there!” 
Ileoked at the old codger and said;7, fam 
mighty glad you have them in your dark-room, 
because you don’t show any in your front show- 
cases.” But we have changed all that with our 
modern methods and spirit of helpfulness. 
Now, when I visit a brother photographer, he 
takes me through, shows me his new stunts and 
I do the same in turn when he visits my studio. 
If I haven’t something new to show him, I feel 
that his visit is lost. If we meet our competitor 
half way, he is pretty sure to meet us the same 
way. It’s a fifty-fifty proposition and speaking 
of fifty-fifty, a few weeks ago I heard Eddie 
Rickenbacker, the great ace of the World War, 
speak in Chicago, and he told a good story. He 
said over in France a colored boy, an orderly 
for a general, was very anxious to go up in an 
aeroplane and he pestered him until Mr. 
Rickenbacker told him that when it became 
more quiet on that sector he would take him up. 
At last the eventful day came and a great 
crowd gathered on the aviation field, because 
they felt sure they were going to see some fun. 
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Eddie strapped the boy in the back seat and 
then got in and adjusted the speaking tubes so 
they could converse, opened the engine and 
started off. He gave him everything he had— 
loop-the-loop, nose dives, tail spins and every- 
thing, until he finally exhausted his repertoire, 
and as a great finale, he took a nose dive from 
the clouds toward the aviation field. Down, 
down he came, until the people on the field 
became alarmed. They commenced to scatter 
to the sides, but at the last minute, of course, 
with his wonderful skill, he righted the machine 
and skims up into the air again. He said to 
the darky boy, “Say, boy, we had a lot of fun 
with those people, didn’t we? About fifty per 
cent of those people thought they were going to 
be killed!” ‘“Yas-sah, boss, guess dat’s right. 
An’ erbout fifty-puh cen’ ob de people wot’s up 
in dis-hyer airy-plane done hab dat same kin’ 
ob feelin’!”” So you have got to make it a fifty- 
fifty proposition. Of course you cannot always 
charge the same “prices. That “would” be 
impossible. In my town I try to make the 
people feel that my pictures are worth more 
than the other fellow’s and sometimes I suc- 
ceed. But if a ticket man comes to my town, I 
turn him down, with every assurance that the 
other fellow will do the same thing. There are 
a lot of things you can do together. Up in 
Fargo, North Dakota, they have established a 
minimum price on pictures. They have a scale 
of prices and for two years nobody has gone 
back on it. Of course sometimes somebody 
slides back and it is discouraging. Keep it up 
and you will win somewhere, sometime. It’s 
a good thing to have an understanding with the 
other fellows. 

I was talking the other day with someone 
about married life, and I told, them that my 
wife and I had an agreement that on all minor 
things she was to decide, all major problems 
were to be left to my decision. It has worked 
fine. During twelve years of married life, no 
major problems have come up for me to decide! 
It’s a good thing to have an understanding. I 
don’t know anything better than two photog- 
raphers from the same town could do than 
shake hands here at the Convention and say, 
“We will go home and meet each other fifty- 
fifty and get together.” If you do that, you 
have started to improve the future photog- 
raphy in your town. The trouble with most 
of us, we come to a convention, we learn a 
great deal and get an inspiration—then we go 
home and have a relapse. Now, do we not? 
I do it myself. A darky bought half a ham, 
took it home, then took it back and said, “Boss, 
dis ham am too ripe.” The grocer replied, “No, 
that ham can’t be too old. It was only cured 
last week.” And the darky’s reply was, ‘Boss, 
ef dat ham wuz on’y cuahed las’ week, it shore 
done hab.a iv.apse!” Let's get-together. You 
know years ago the financiers used to fight each 
other until they learned how to co-operate to 
their mutual advantage. Down in California, 
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the fruit growers were almost at the panic 
stage, until they learned the value of co-opera- 
tive marketing. They got together and 
co-operated so well, that now they control 
prices. They have advertised their fruits until 
their fruits are popular. You are eating more 
oranges, and you are eating more prunes and 
more of those fruits than you ever did before. 
It’s through their advertising campaigns. The 
lumbermen—Oh, that’s the tightest association 
I: know of. I know it’s a tact, béecausesi save 
lumbermen friends. If you ask for a bid ot 
lumber on a good size bill of lumber for a 
house from several lumber yards, it’s a joke. 
There won’t be any difference in the prices 
the different yards give you. There may be a 
difference in the quality of material, but if the 
lumberman is caught cutting prices to any 
degree, he will find it hard to buy lumber from 
the association. It pays to get together. This 
is a day of co-operation and everything that 
we do towards getting together is going to help 
the future of photography. 

I think the first way to get together is in 
local clubs. We are getting pretty well organ- 
ized in many sections. I know the section there 
in Pennsylvania, and it has been put over big. 
Down in Missouri Valley, Henry Moore had 
organized clubs all through three states and 
up in our section Harvey Voiland, of Sioux 
City, has organized clubs in three states. You 
get together in a new way and thresh out your 
little local problems that you cannot thresh out 
at a big Convention. If you have not a club 
in your section, somebody should take the initia- 
tive and start one. It’s a wonderful help to 
any photographer. Support your club. You 
cannot agree with everybody. Don’t get peeved 
if everybody doesn’t agree with you, but sup- 
port it, give and take and compromise and work 
together with your competitors. 

Then the next thing is our amalgamated and 
state associations, and they are doing a wonder- 
ful work in their place and the officers of those 
associations are working hard. 

I heard a story of an old soldier telling about 
the battle of Gettysburg and he remarked that 
the bullets fell like hail stones. Someone asked, 
“But why couldn’t you boys get behind a tree?” 

“Tree, Hell, there wasn’t enough trees for 
the officers, let alone us rookies in the ranks.” 

But the officers in your Association are not 
hiding behind trees. All over this country the 
officers of amalgamated associations are work- 
ing hard for you, and as a rule, the work is 
not appreciated. Most people do not realize 
the enormous amount of time and effort your 
officers must expend in handling the work of 
your Associations. Then of course we come to 
the Photographers’ Association of America. 
You know the fingers of the hand are individ- 
ually quite weak, but close them together and 
immediately you have an instrument of great 
power—a fist. And that’s what we should have 
in the Photographers’ Association of America. 
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It takes time to do things and sometimes it’s 
discouraging work. I think almost always in 
public affairs it’s discouraging, It takes longer 
to put over things than you expect. But if you 
have a mark and aim at it, keep shooting, if you 
don’t do it one year, you will do it another. 

You know you don’t realize what the Asso- 
ciation is doing, but just one instance. If it 
had not been for the Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of America, without any question of a 
doubt to everyone of us since the war, we 
would have been paying a luxury tax on photo- 
graphs. Almost every article in this class has 
been paying a luxury tax, and we have not had 
to pay it. We are getting our dues back in this 
Way, many times over. Up in Minnesota I 
have a friend who is a successful business man. 
He did not have much of an opportunity in his 
younger days and he has given a scholarship 
to boys in a business course at the university. 
Isn’t that a fine thing? But we have very few 
photographers who can do that and we have no 
universities teaching photography so we have 
to do our own educational work. Mr. Towles, 
Mr. Harris, Mr. Shantz and Mr. MacDonald 
at the Winona School, are doing well for a 
beginning the work that this man did with 
regard to scholarships, only in a bigger way. 
So that gradually we can build up a school 
which will educate all of us to be better pho- 
tographers. In the University of Wisconsin, 
a professor thought it was a fine thing to raise 
barley, but that the farmers were not getting 
enough yield per acre and through the research 
work, he got together a grade of barley which 
would produce from three to four more bushels 
per acre. And that was a fine thing. The 
farmers paid the taxes, and they were entitled 
to this service. On every acre there was a yield 
of three or four more bushels, which amounted 
to a great amount in the aggregate. But we 
have nobody to do that for us or to help us 
increase our business. So the best thing we 
can do is to realize that we have got to get 
together on an advertising campaign. Some- 
times it’s discouraging ; sometimes we lay plans 
and they do not go through. I want to say, as 
long as I have mentioned it, that on a cam- 
paign that we have tried to put over, most of 
the manufacturers have come through loyally. 
But there are a few who have not, and we 
could not put it over as we had planned unless 
nearly all came in. But if one campaign doesn’t 
go, why, we will “try, try again.” I believe we 
should maintain a perpetuation of our policy 
and some day we are going to put it over, and 
if we do not put it over big, I believe we will 
compromise and do the best we can. You 
know President Roosevelt used to be criticised 
for compromising, but in his administration he 
accomplished more than a great many presi- 
dents have since, that have insisted on one thing 
and would not give way. A compromise is 
often worth while. A half a loaf is better than 
none. 
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Postal rates is another thing we are working 
on, and that’s a hard road. But we are going 
to have better postal rates sometime. You 
know we just get started and you find a post- 
master-general who is in harmony with you 
and then they change postmaster-generals, and 
Congress is so congested it is hard to get things 
through. But if we keep at it, we will have 
the right rates on pictures and the C. O. D. 
privilege. 

They tell a story of Elbert Hubbard. He 
was in Kalamazoo and he had a half a day off 
and thought he would go out to the State 
Hospital for the Insane. As he approached the 
grounds, he was surprised to see an attendant 
with about a dozen crazy people, and the insane 
patients were big fellows, while the attendant 
was a little half-portion fellow. ‘I would not 
like your job,” said Mr. Hubbard. 

“Why not?” 

“Why, three or four of these fellows could 
get together and wipe up the earth with you 
and get away. You are not armed and you are 
a small man. I wouldn’t want your job!” 

“Well,” replied the attendant, “I don’t know 
but what you belong here too. If three or four 
of these people could get together on any sub- 
ject on this earth, they would never be here in 
this asylum!” And that is the way with us. If 
we fight each other and pull in different direc- 
tions, we will accomplish but little. But we 
can get together collectively and in time we 
can do a great deal. The trouble with a great 
many photographers is that they start in busi- 
ness and they prosper to a certain extent. They 
make a thousand or two thousand dollars a 
year. Then they buy a flivver and settle down 
and they develop a “‘flivver brain.” Isn’t it too 
bad? -I have to fight against that myself. 
Sometimes we think we are pretty well off and 
we do not struggle the way we did. It is a 
shame with the talents that the Lord has given 
us that we do not use them to the fullest extent. 
We all have to fight along those lines I guess. 

I wonder how many of us have said that 
photography is a one-horse business. Friends, 
there is no one-horse business except in a one- 
horse mind. Photography is one of the 
grandest arts and professions of the age. Did 
“you ever stop to think that it is the one art that 
is progressing, while most lines of art are 
going backward? No man in two thousand 
years has known as much about sculpture as 
did Phideas away back before Christ. No 
man in years has had the knowledge and the 
skill that Raphael had as a painter. We have 
had no poets like Dante or Shakespeare. We 
have no Wagners today, or composers in music 
of that ability. But photography is continuing 
to advance, while art along some lines has been 
drifting into the jazz stage—cubism and 
futurism and other isms. It is one of the finest 
professions; so much better than it used to be. 
Why, I can remember, I used to travel around 
the country and photographers would say, “I 
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hope to goodness that my boy doesn’t get into 
the photographic business.” And today I know 
many a father who is sending his boy to the 
university and to art schools to put him in a 
position where he can become a better photog- 
rapher than his father was before him. I know 
fathers and sons like that right here at this 
Convention. And it is an encouraging sign, 
We are on the edge of the future. Photog= 
raphy is going to develop, if we do our part, 
into a wonderful, wonderful art; and it is going 
to be a better business. 

Sometimes we do not believe what people 
tell us. We think it is an inspirational talk, 
and all bunk and if you were doctors instead of 
photographers and I told you that you could 
go back to your little country town, work hard 
and build up a business so big that they would 
come to you from all over the world, that you 
could have hundreds of people on your staff, 
you would not believe it, of course. But up in 
my town in Minnesota, two country town boys 
went to the university and came back to their 
little home town on the prairie and began to 
practice medicine. They had a vision and 
worked hard and used their brains. Today they 
have the largest private hospital practice in the 
world. _ There, train after train bring 7sic 
people to Rochester, Minnesota—hundreds 
upon hundreds of them. I would rather be a 
Mayo, doing the good they are doing for 
humanity, than to be President of the United 
States. But you know I would rather ‘be an 
ordinary photographer than to be an ordinary 
doctor. Why, they go to the doctor all doubled 
up with pain and feeling and looking their 
worst. They come to us in their best. clothes, 
looking and feeling their best. We have a 
wonderful profession. Photographers are 
becoming leaders in their communities, and 
why not? The best advertisement that a pho- 
tographer can have is to come out of his shell, 
out of his dark-room and be a man among men. 
If you take a leading part in the affairs of the 
community, you are not only helping your 
community, but you are raising the standard of 
your profession in the eyes of the world, and 
you are helping to create that confidence in 
you which is so essential. Let us go back home 
and be better citizens. 

I am not going to take any more of your time 
this morning. But let us try to go back and 
not have a relapse. Let us take the inspiration 
that we have gained and the knowledge that 
we may have gained and go back home and 
use it. If we keep persistently and everlastingly 
at it, I am sure that the future of photography 
will be very bright. 


we 


A busy business woman had engaged outside 
help to wash and clean up house. As they entered 
the kitchen on arrival of the help, who had been 
recommended as a jewel, the mistress said: 

“This kitchen’s in an awful state, Mary, 1" 

“Never mind, missey; I’se used to white folks.” 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of 


Photo Miniature 


F some issues we have only two 

or three copies, so if there are 

any in this list that will be helpful, let 
your order come along at once. 


Zz 


o. 1 Modern Lenses (1899) 
6 Orthochromatic Photography 
11 Developers and Development 
13 Photographing Flowers, etc. 
15 Intensification and Reduction 
18 Chemical Notions for Photographers 
19 Photographing Children 
23 Photographic Manipulations 
28 Seashore Photography 
33 The Dark-Room 
34 More About Development 
35 Enlarging Negatives 
37 Film Photography 
38 Color Photography 
40 Platinotype Modifications 
43 Photographic Chemicals 
45 More About Orthochromatic Photog- 
raphy 
46 Development Printing Papers 
47 Kallitype Process 
48 Dark-Room Dodges 
51 Press Photography 
52 Aerial Photography 
55 Architectural Photography 
60 Who Discovered Photography? 
62 Vacation Photography 
63 Photography in Advertising 
66 Practical Methods of Development 
69 Printing-Out Papers 
73 Panoramic Photography 
74 Intensifying and Reducing Negatives 
76 The Hand Camera 
78 Printing Papers 
81 Ozobrome Printing 
84 Time and Tank Development 
88 Defective Negatives 
93 Development (Gaslight Papers) 
96 Leaves from an Amateur’s Note Book 
Photographic Chemicals 
Toning Bromide and Gaslight Prints 
Oil and Bromoil Printing 
Hand Camera Work 
Beginners’ Troubles 
The Optical Lantern 


NY of the above copies will be 
sent postpaid for 60 cents each. 
Order now. To-morrow we may be 


sold out of the copy you want. The 
demand is constantly increasing. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Selecting a Location 
C. H. CLAUDY 

“Took a long chance when I moved?” 
laughed the Old Photographer. ‘Most em- 
phatically I did not. Location is entirely 
too important to take chances. 

“Before I left the old place I knew just 

what I was doing. As you may or may not 
know, a piece of real estate is valuable in 
proportion to the number of people who step 
on it each day. The value ofireaies tee 
based on the number of footprints made 
on it. 
_ “Every owner must receive enough rent 
to pay him value received on his investment, 
but there are times when owners of real 
estate are mistaken in the value of their 
property, have paid him too high a price for 
it or want to make a big profit from the 
tenant. Thus it is up to the prospective 
tenant to check up the value of the property 
in the same way that the owner should have 
done it. This check-up will, at times, enable 
a careful tenant to get an advantageous lease 
from a careless landlord or will enable the 
careful tenant to avoid shouldering the 
burden of the careless landlord. 

“When you cut the matter of location 
right to the bone, it is as simple as going 
fishing. When a man goes fishing, he does 
not sit down beside a foot tub or a gold 
fish globe. He goes where the fish are. 
The value of a fishing place depends on the 
number of fish you can catch there, and the 
number you can catch depends on the num- . 
ber there are in that neighborhood to bite. 

“It is a relatively simple matter to deter- 
mine the value of a store, because you can 
easily count the number of fish who pass the 
neighborhood where you expect to put out 
your bait. 

“Suppose I pay two hundred dollars a 
month rent in my present location. I know 
how much business I am doing in the loca- 
tion. For an illustration, let us call it clear- 
ing four hundred dollars a month. If my 
rent is two hundred and my net profit four 
hundred, I have two of the three facts I 
raust know before I start a comparison. 
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| ES care and precision in the refining and compounding 
of Rhodia developers make them 100% pure. If your dealer 
cannot supply you with RHODOL and HYDROQUINONE- 
RHODIA, write to us for price and delivery information. 
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“The third fact is the number of people 
who pass my present location every day 
during the hours I am open. It may be 
worth while to count the number of people 
who stop before my show-case at night, 
although this is less important. Having 
made this count on several days, as a check 
against some unusual conditions, I have the 
third fact to base my calculations for a new 
location. | 

“Let us suppose that there is an average 
of three thousand people pass each day. 

“Tf three thousand people pass and I make 
four hundred dollars a month out of them, 
by paying two hundred rent, then I get two 
hundred dollars per thousand passers-by. 

“These figures are chosen arbitrarily, but 
they serve asanexample. With these figures 
in mind, I can now send my checker to the 
contemplated location and check back against 
these figures with sufficient certainty to back 
my resultant opinion with my money. 

“It may be that I have two locations in 
mind and am comparing one with the other. 


89 FULTON STREET 


AD 
AG 
ia G 


» NEW YORK, N. Y. 


One may be three thousand and one three 
thousand and fifty. All that I need to do is 
to check each on several different days. 
When I compare the figures with those of 
my present location, I can tell the real estate 
man more about his location than he knows 
himself. 

“There is one large series of chain stores 
in this country with places on the most 
prominent corners of many of our cities. At 
times the prices they are willing to pay in 
rents, the sums they give to induce a tenant 
to move, literally cause the jaws of neigh- 
boring merchants to drop. Yet they rarely 
sive up a location once taken or use any 
other method than the one of which I have 
just spoken. 

“When system goes against guesswork in 
contest, guesswork always runs a bad last. 

“Of course there are other factors in this 
as every other problem. Having settled this 
one, it is well to take also into consideration 
the crawl of the city. Every city is moving 
some place. In most cases it is crawling 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shote’’ Free 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phone Bryant 6345 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


EASTMAN SAREE SELLE Ee Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co. 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
W. SCHILLER & CO. 


6S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. BELL & CO. 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY 110 West 324 
Everything Used in Photography 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


J. SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


away from the river and away from the 
railroad station. Most cities crawl toward 
higher ground; railway lines, as a rule, 
follow the watercourses. Railroad yards 
and wharves are noisy and unsightly. Peo- 
ple get as far away from them as possible 
to have quiet in their residences. 

“The shrewd business man tries to get his 
location in that side of the business section 
which is nearest the better class of people. 
They come down town to shop, but there is 
a tendency for them not to go through town 
to the other side of the business section to a 
photographic establishment. 

“Photographs are luxuriésseae igemsesn 
photographic work appeals to the wealthier 
class of people. The wealthier class lives 
on the highest point in the city. It is 
toward this side of town the new location 
should be selected. 

“A new factor, which has recently entered 
into the matter of location, is the steadily 
increasing use of the motor car. It has only 
been a few years since the best location in 
any city was in the most prominent transfer 
section of the street cars. Today that is not 
true; adequate parking space for motor cars 
is the real factor in location, 

“A branch bank in a large city has made 
a splendid success in advertising its location 
as a place where the lady can drive her car 
and find plenty of room to park it in prox- 
imity to the bank. This advertising appeals 
to women doing business with down-town 
banks, because it is well-nigh impossible to 
park a car anywhere within ten blocks of the 
busy center of the city at the time when 
ladies come down town. 

“These things, though 
secondary. The primary thing is to count 
the fish before you sit down on the bank to 
fish. Reduce the whole problem to figures 
and then you can know about a location 


important, are 


instead of guessing about it. 

“Another thing to consider is to select the 
shady side of the street. More people travel 
that way.” 
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THE LATE JAMES H. SMITH 


James H. Smith 


We have received intelligence from Mr. 
Herbert M. Smith, of Chicago, of the death 
of his father, James H. Smith, on Decem- 
Bet L023: 

Mr. Smith had been seriously ill for sev- 
eral months, suffering from heart trouble. 
The funeral was held on December 7th. 


fhehe 


Photo by Varney, Chicago 


Mr. James H. Smith was born at Frank- 
fort, N. Y., June 6, 1842... He enlisted in 
the service of the Union at the beginning 
of the Civil War and served until 1865, 
retiring as Lieutenant. After entering upon 
various business enterprises, he became 
interested in photography, and purchased 


a half interest in a studio with Mr. Gaut at 
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The 
Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 


85 Illustrations 


148 Pages 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy 
Postage 15 cents extra 


Including Price Lists for Commer- 
cial Work in Two Large Cities 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


A work by a thoroughly com- 
petent and widely experienced 
commercial photographer of the 
highest reputation. 


Every phase of the subject is 
treated with a view for presenta- 
tion of the essentials. The various 
appliances discussed, best meth- 
ods of exposure, illumination and 
graphic presentation to ensure a 
successful outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every 
requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of work of varied 
kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to- the 
trade photographer but also to the specialist. The application of 
photography is considered in its bearings upon the commercial 
man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and 


the scientist, by one. who has had extensive experience in different 
kinds of work required. 


SAMPLE PAGES 
1-5th size 


ors 


Frank V. Charmbers Publisher, Franklin 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Mt. Sterling, Ill., eventually acquiring the 
entire interest and conducting for six years 
a successful studio. 

In 1872 he entered into partnership with 
E. Long, of Quincy, in the photographic 
supply business, later purchasing the entire: 
operation and carrying it on successfully 
for many years, despite some serious set- 
backs. 

In 1884 he sold out to Robert Dempster 
and went to Chicago, forming a partnership 
with Thomas W. Pattison, under the name 
of Smith & Pattison, dealing extensively 
in photographic supplies. A fire destroyed 
the property after a year and avhalf, but 
the business was re-established in a new 
location. 

In 1887 he was chosen secretary of the 
Photographic Merchants Association of 
Chicago. In 1890 he dissolved partnership 
with Mr. Pattison, and the business passed 
over to Sweet, Wallach & Co., and under 
the name of Jas. H. Smith & Co., manu- 
factured photographic specialties (many of 
Mr. Smith’s own inventions). A fire in 
1900 completely destroyed the establishment, 
in which he suffered heavily from bad 
insurance, but he soon re-established in a 
new location, but a fire again pursued his 
work, so that he was compelled to surrender 
to bankruptcy in 1906, with an assignment 
to creditors of 50 per cent. of their claims. 
He was at the time 64 years of age, but 
notwithstanding that his life’s savings were 
thus swept away at a stroke, his indomitable 
will-power and the possession of health and 
energy enabled him to venture out once 
more, despite his years. 

Mr. Smith was by nature an inventor, 
so he set to work, and after much experi- 
mentation, placed on the market the well- 
known Victor Flash Powder, which, by 
its reputation, won high repute. Although 
handicapped by limited means, Mr. Smith 
gradually built up a sale for this powder 
and his invented flashlight apparatus, in 
which, business he was assisted by his sons, 
J. A. and Herbert M. Smith, the firm being 
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The Century Studio Outfit 


No. 9-A—8 x10 


A studio camera of mechanical excellence and 


wide adaptability. 


Its extra long focal capacity—36 inches— 
gives great latitude in the 
selection and use of suitable 
lenses. i 


Quick acting horizontal . 
and vertical swings preserve 
true parallelism of the sub- 
ject. The sliding carriage 
takes either an 8 x10 or 
5x7 reversible ground glass 
adapter back for film or 
plate holders. 
When required, two negatives can be made on one Por- 
trait Film by a simple adjustment. 


Raising and lowering of the camera is made smooth and 
easy by a heavy spring acting as a counter-balance. The 
range of elevation is from 14 to 49 inches from the floor, 
with a tilting movement of several degrees. 


Rich, dark mahogany finished woodwork, with brass metal 
work in sand-blast finish, emphasizes its quality appearance. 


See it at your dealer’ s 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N.Y. 
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Save a life 


for Christmas 


Wile you are giving, give 
health. There are thousands 
of sufferers from tuberculosis, for- 
gotten by all the world except the 
Tuberculosis Association. It needs 
your support to carry on its life- 
saving work. You help when you 
buy Christmas Seals—the Liberty 
Bonds in the war upon consump- 
tion. 

Buy Christmas Seals! Buy as 
many as you can. The Great 
White Plague can be stamped out 
entirely. Christmas Seals are sav- 
ing many lives. Buy Christmas 
Seals, and save a life for Christmas. 


Derry 
Qbristmas 
Stamp out wl 
Tuberculosis 
with 
Christmas 
Seals 


THE 
NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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incorporated in 1909 as Jas. H. Smith & 
Sons Co. A plant was erected at Griffith, 
Ind., in 1910, which was replaced, after an 
accidental explosion in 1919, by an up-to- 
date plant. 

The deceased was widely known and 
honored by the profession and was recipient 
of many distinctions, civil and military. 

He was commander of the Geo. H. 
Thomas Post, Chicago, of the (Gas 
during 1921; Commander of the Illinois 
Commandery of the Loyal Legion during 
1920, and also was President of the West- 
ern Society of the Army of the Potomac 
during the same year. 

He was an elder of the Sixth Presby- 
terian Church until his death. Mr. Smith 
lost his wife in March, 1923, only a year after 
the celebration of their golden anniversary. 

He is survived by a daughter and three 
sons, two of whom continue the business 
which he had established. 


LEAVES FROM 
MY NOTE BOOK 


an Ole Hand — 


— By 


T. R. Dewar, of Dewar’s Whisky fame 
(he is now a Lord) once visited America; 
stayed six weeks; went home and wrote a 
book about the country. A friend of mine, 
in the lantern slide business, made a set of 
lantern slides, handed me the latter and the 
book and prevailed on me to lecture on 
America for charitable purposes. The lec- 
ture was a financial success and I was 
heartily thanked for my share in the pious 
fraud. You cannot do America in six 
weeks, no nor in six years, nor sixteen! I 
have been a resident since 1907 and am only 
just beginning to understand a little about 
the greatest country on earth. 


% 


And for charitable purposes also, the 
same good natured friend prevailed upon 
me to (lantern slide) lecture on Japan. I 
lied like truth for I had read a lot about 
Japan, evidently a picturesque and interest- 
ing country. It is a place to visit, if you 
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have the time and the money. ‘The pho- 
tographer and the artist find it a pictorial 
paradise—but then, as I have before 
remarked, the picturesque is omnipresent. 
Within a stone’s throw of this office there 
is a Chinatown, decidedly picturesque but 
decidedly non-rural. The ethnic types would 
make fine camera studies, however. 


ra 


The temptation to me to indulge in this 
survey-mankind-from-China-to-Peru mood, 
increases simply because I find that the 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY is accumulat- 
ing an ever widening circle of readers, who, 
like myself, survey things entirely from a 
photographic standpoint; 7. e., they carry a 
camera in their head, their eyes. They make 
mental pictures wherever they go, as well 
sometimes as lens images, and thus get a 
great deal out of life, which the ordinary 
non-observant man does not. For we all 
are, or ought to be, photographers, 1. e., pic- 
ture makers by light. “The man who hath 
no music in his soul is fit for treasons, strata- 
gems and spoils” and the man who does not 
learn something from what he sees, is intel- 
lectually moribund. 

we 

If we could photograph what we see, 
as we see it, and when we see it, that 1s, pro- 
duce a picture on a prepared surface with- 
out the necessity of development and print- 
ineuewoateas store, of results) one jcould 
accumulate! For instance, suppose we had 
an infinity focus camera, furnished with a 
reservoir of sensitive surfaces, one of which 
sprang into focal position when the box was 
pointed to a subject and a button was 
pushed. Extravagant speculation, of course, 
but who shall say that the photograph of 
A. D, 2923 will not be made that way? 
Nobody, of course; nobody. knows; nobody 
now living will have anything to do with 


the matter. s 


This sort of thing reads very like space 
filling and it frankly is, at which the supe- 
rior scientific person turns up his haughty 
nose; but this page of the BULLETIN oF 


BECOME A 
PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER [IN 


MOTION PICTURE PORTRAITURE 
COMMERCIAL NEWS-PHOTO 


Earn *35 to $125 a Week 


Three to six months’ course. Modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes. Easy terms if desired. An interesting, illustrated 
booklet (free) on choosing a vocation and the exceptional 
opportunity Photography offers. Ask for Catalogue No. 65. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36th St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 


: Our immense Otek of ¢ DELIVERY | 
POCKETS {all printed up ready to | 
ship) are at your service at all times. | 
indow Display Signs GRATIS. 
| Send for Samples and Literature. 


pitee Art t Press, nes Mich. 


Eo boarngiied dere 
a are ie age Pullers 


HAVING TROUBLE WITH THE SHUTTER? 


Our business is exclusively in repairing shutters 
and diaphrams. We do it right—we know how. 
Low prices and work guaranteed. 

All make and kinds. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SHUTTER REPAIR Co. 
1234 N. Clinton Avenue., Rochester, N. Y. 


P. H. KANTRO - Portage, Wis. 
IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


Write for Latest Price List 
THE PHOTO- 
M.S. BRIDLE ‘Envarcer 


1034 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


THE PERFECT BACKING CLOTH 


For Commercial Work 


TRADE MARK 


WARRENTE X 


REGISTERED 


No Paste or Glue Required 


Made in all sizes Write for Samples 


WARREN PRODUCTS CO. 
269 Canal Street New York 
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The Science and Practice of 


hotographic Printing 


a~) 


304 By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. pe Mahe 
wees Department of Printing and eT 
Bound Finishing, Illinois College of $3.00 

in Cloth Photography Postpaid 


A concise, readable book 
of practical information, 
not too technical for the 
amateur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of real 
value to the professional. 
It includes formulas and - 
definite working direc- 
tions for all the more 
common printing proc- 
esses, together with a 
clear, scientific explana- 
tion of the underlying 
principles. 


For the photographer 
who wants to know not 


only HOW but WHY. 


ORDER FROM FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square - Philadelphia 
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An American Book on American Photography 


Pictorial Photography 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E. E. 


RAPHER who 
wishes to do more 
than merely ‘‘push-the- 
button,”’ will find dis- 
cussed in this volume 
thevery points onwhich 
he wants helpful sug- 
gestions and definite in- 
struction. Mr. Ander- 
son combines a fine 
pictorial appreciation 
with a clear grasp of 
scientific principles, 
upon which success in 
photography must de- 
pend. The book is read- 
able and well illustrated 
with 21 half-tone illus- 
trations of some of the 
best examples of American photography, printed on 
different mediums, and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 


Bixar PHOTOG- 


302 pages. Octavo. Cloth. $3.00, postage 15 cents. 


FRANK Y. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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PHOTOGRAPHY will not be wasted so long as 
I can induce somebody to read it and think 
as I think, namely, that the very best pho- 
tographic methods of the present may be 
crude and empirical compared with their 
potentialities. ‘To come to the point, is it 
not reasonable to suppose that we may store 
up light impressions as we store up sound 
and heat impressions and reproduce them at 
our convenience? In other words, photog- 
raphy seems to be marking time not in its 
applications, but in its methods, while other 
branches of etheric records are going ahead. 
I wonder if this is clear? 
# 

You must have a lens and a camera but 
must you have silver? There are many light 
sensitive surfaces besides the silver halides, 
but there does not appear to be experimental 
work done with them. I often wonder, in 
my walks abroad, whether we have availed 
ourselves to any extent of the untouched 
possibilities of the organic world in furnish- 
ing sensitive surfaces for photographic pur- 
poses. The human eye, retina and brain are, 
after all, purely organic. The floral king- 
dom is also of the same order. Suppose we 
had, instead of gelatine, an organic sub- 
stance upon which images of external objects 
impressed themselves as they do upon the 
brain? An organic, instead of a metallic 


° 
salt: x 


The more we concentrate our minds on 
the simplifications of practical methods, the 
more we are likely to advance. There are 
properties of matter which science has not 
yet revealed to us: the firefly at night emits 
what is virtually stored-up light. The 
energy comes from space external to the 
insect, does it not? It is reproduced to our 
vision in the dark. Much of the energy or 
forces of nature around ts is not under- 
stood or wasted. When we know more 
about the constitution of matter (J. J. 
Thompson says we don’t know much) we 
shall have some change; be they advances or 
progress, it is not for me to say. At any 
rate, I do not see why we should take all 
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HE soft-focus portraits and_ pictorial land- 
_ scapes now enjoying such popularity, are best 
produced with the Bausch & Lomb Plastigmat. 


This highly-perfected lens will give excellent 
results at full aperture, without disagreeably 


“fuzzy diffusion. 


There are no chalky whites, 


and detail, even in the deepest shadows, is pre- 


served to a remarkable degree. 


Ask your dealer, 


or write for circular describing the 


Bausch & Lomb 
PLASTIGMAT 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


635 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


: | New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London 


existing methods of doing things in pho- 
tography entirely for granted, and not 
predicate improvements. 


ro 


The Time to Make Good 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

As Bill Edwards says in that book he 
wrote about football, ‘“There is only one day 
to make good—the day of the game. The 
next day is too late.” 7 

There are lots of us who are counting on 
making good tomorrow. ‘Tomorrow we are 
going to get busy and make a great noise in 
the world. 
work harder, study harder, plan better, save 
To- 
morrow we shall go ahead with certain 
plans we have long had in mind for enlarg- 
ing the studio, for bettering the light, for 
making the entrance-way more attractive, 
for starting to advertise. 


Tomorrow we shall begin to 


more, earn more, accomplish more. 


Tomorrow, tomorrow and always to- 
What is the matter with today? 
Isn’t this a good day to start something, to 
carry ahead something we started a while 
ago and then forgot, to finish up something 
already begun? 

What reason is there for thinking that 
tomorrow is going to be a better day for all 
those things? ‘Today is a pretty good day 
for doing the things that need to be done. 
I’ll say it is, 

The trouble with tomorrow is that it is 
always sure to bring with it a whole lot of 
things of its own that will make it just as 
hard to start new plans then as it 1s to start 
them today. 

When you were a youngster, did your 
parents tell you that “Going to do it never 
got anything done?’ Mine did. I was 
always excusing myself by saying that I was 
just going to do it. 

Let’s cut out the going-to-do-it and let’s 
do it! 


morrow ! 
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What Do You Know About 


COMPOSITION? 


The Painters’ Series 


636 S. Franklin Square 
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§ Here’s your chance to get a thorough 
knowledge of composition by studying 
the Old Masters. 


§ From these little books you may draw 
not only inspiration for true art but you 
may analyze the very construction of 
composition, and upon application of 
the art principles, have a better under- 
standing of the making of a picture. 


§ Our selection is limited, but we have 
been fortunate in securing copies of 


Botticelli Morland Rembrandt 
Constable Raphael Teniers 

Del Sarto Raeburn Meissonier 
Hogarth Gainsborough Jan Steen 


§ We would suggest that you make a 
second choice should our stock become 
exhausted. 


§ We say this because these little books 
are known and appreciated the world 
over as invaluable aids to the student 
in composition, and whenever they are 
to be had, there is always a ready sale. 


Send 50c for your copy today 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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R. W. Wilson has moved from Mt. Sterling to 
Clayton, Ill., where he has opened a new studio. 


George E. Rogers, former photographer of New 
Haven, Conn., died suddenly at Fairmont, Md., 
on November 30th, after a short illness. Mr. 
Rogers was 68 years of age. 


The F. J. Meyers Studio, of Lead, S. D., has 
been sold to C. F. Peterson, of the Peterson Studio, 
Deadwood, who hereafter will operate both 
places. Mr. Meyers has purchased the Rogner 
Studio, at Rawlins, Wyo. 


Harris Heidwohl, whose studio was on the 
second floor of the Sweeney Building, Hagers- 
town, Md., was seriously injured on December 5th 
when the floor, which was being remodeled, 
crashed through the supports to the ground. 


The studio of Daniel Webster, Alberts Build- 
ing, Amherst, Mass., was destroyed by fire on 
November 21st. The building was one of the 
principal business blocks of the town and the fire 
was the most disastrous in many years. The 
exact cause has not been determined. 


C. W. Packwood, who conducted a studio in 
Oelwein, Iowa, but left about two years ago to 
take his son to Iowa City for treatment for in- 
fantile paralysis, has returned and opened a studio 
again in the Wachtel Building. The treatment 
received by his son has restored the use of his 
limbs so that he now walks without the aid of 
crutches. 


Philip Schneider, Oclwein, lowa, pioneer 
photographer of northeastern Jowa, has an- 
nounced his retirement from active business due 
to ill health. Mr. Schneider started in business 
in Oelwein forty-one years ago, when he bought 
a blacksmith shop, located on the site where the 
State Bank of Oelwein now stands. When burned 
out a few years later, he opened a photograph 
studio here, and with the exception of a few years 
spent in traveling over this section of the state in 
a photograph car, he has been actively engaged 
since. He expects to go to California the first of 
the year, where he will spend the winter. 
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How complicated the simplest thing can be 
made was.shown by an engineer, who said to a 
company: 

“This: morning I went over to see aynew 
machine we’ve got at our place, and it’s aston- 
ishing how it works.” 

“And how does it work?” asked one. 

“Well,” was the reply, “by means of a pedal 
attachment a fulcromed lever converts a vertical 
reciprocating motion into a circular movement. 
The principal part of the machine is a huge disk 
that revolves in a vertical plane. Power is applied 
through the axis of the disk and work is done 
on the periphery, and the hardest steel by mere 
impact may be reduced to any shape.” 

“What is this wonderful machine?” was asked. 

“A grindstone.” 
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Editorial Notes 


We note an article in a transatlantic con- 
temporary on simplicity in the studio. Most 
studios that we have visited in the course 
of a varied experience of such places are 
usually overcrowded with unnecessary arti- 
cles. Of course, it is easy to lay down the 
law and say that the superfluous should be 
eliminated and specify those things that are 
absolutely necessary. But each photogra- 
pher is a law unto himself in the matter, or, 
at any rate, must be. A good rule to follow 
is to ask one’s self, ‘““Do I need such and 
such a thing? Can I do without it?’ This 
is the young housewife’s formula and we 
borrow it for the purpose of pointing the 
moral of our remarks. 


The focusing eyepiece has been rein- 
vented. “To save the bother,” we read, “of 
using a cloth to cover the head when focus- 
ing a camera, a short tube, with a lens in 
the outer end, that is held in place on the 
ground-glass by a suction cap, has been 1n- 
vented.” We used such a device many 
years ago, quite forty, and found it very 
serviceable. If we mistake not, it could be 
obtained commercially, and possibly some of 
the older supply houses still stock it. At 
any rate, there’s nothing new in the idea, 
although in practice it is a very good one. 


co 


What should be the relations between 
photographers taking views of public cere- 
monies and the police? It seems that on 
the occasion of former President Wilson’s 
speech from the front of his house on a 
recent Sunday the photographers, were in- 
terfered with by the police. So the White 
House News Photographers’ Association has 
drawn up a letter of protest with legal aid. 
The letter goes to the Police Commissioners. 
It will be interesting to learn the outcome 
of the matter. The police are charged with 
the duty of the regulation of traffic and 
they do not, as a rule, allow anything to 
interfere with them in the execution of that 


duty. Photographers without official per- 
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mits have no “rights” in the matter of tak- 
ing views in public thoroughfares. We are 
not in a position to judge of the rights and 
wrongs of this matter, although naturally 
we are on the side of the photographers. 
Perhaps some reader in a position to know 
will give us some information on the matter. 
Asa rule, we have observed and found that 
the police are very accommodating. It may 
be that the instances in complaint are 
isolated. 2 


We are much interested in reading a letter 
addressed to our “Old Hand” from a cor- 
respondent, doing press work, who wishes 
to know whether one may successfully en- 
large up to 5 by 7 or larger from vest-pocket 
size camera negatives. The answer is, of 
course, in the affirmative. Everything de- 
pends upon the definition of the negative, 
and that being critical, or razor edge, four 
or five diameters should easily be obtained 
without impairment of definition. Before 
us, aS we write, are many excellent enlarge- 
ments from Brownie negatives. The secret 
of successful enlarging is the use of a small 
stop with correct exposure. 

rd 

Nothing is sacred to the advertiser, and 
we regretfully have to admit that the Ameri- 
can of the kind is the deadliest on earth. 
He will stop at nothing to gain publicity 
for his wares and goods. This may be good 
business, but it is very often bad taste. We 
are not surprised, therefore, that here in 
Philadelphia a curb is being placed on his 
exuberance. It seems that the Liberty Bell, 
the country’s most sacred patriotic symbol, 
is being photographed frequently with a 
pretty girl to advertise chewing gum, den- 
tifrices, hosiery and sport coats. The cus- 
todian says this sort of thing has got to 
stop. We think that sentiment will be on 
his side. The Flag cannot be used for 
advertising, nor, we think, should the Lib- 
erty. Bell.° Theyzare’ both sacrosanct: 

co 

We regret to read of the death, by his 

own hand, of Dr. J. R. McDowell, son-in- 
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law of the late J. A. Brashear, whose objec- 
tives for astronomical purposes were, and 
are, well known all over the world. Dr. 
McDowell was completing a 26-inch object 
glass for Yale University and his mind be- 
came unbalanced by overwork. It is fre- 
quently the case that great opticians finally 
succumb to the enormous strain of their 
mental labors, which appears to have been 
the case with Dr. McDowell. History is 
full of such instances. The lens was com- 
pleted and will finally be sent by Yale to 
the Southern Hemisphere. 


we 


Vitality in Portraits 


When we study a fine piece of portraiture, 
to analyze it for the pleasing effect it pro- 
duces, we find, however diversely the in- 
dividual artist may exhibit his personality 
of treatment in his presentation, there 1s a 
constant feature common to all the work. 

It is the suggestion in the portrait of 
action in repose. This pronouncement looks 
like perpetrating a paradox, but only admit 
with us that “repose” does not imply “inan- 
ition,” and the absurdity is resolved, and so 
no contradiction between activity and rest. 

In any picture presenting animal life, one 
instinctively rebels at show of deadness in 
the creatures presented, and so when the 
human figure is shown, even though no 
necessary for 
expression of the motive, we demand that 
it be exhibited as if it were alive and had 
power of spontaneous movement. 

To present this suggestion effectually, of 
course, presupposes skill on the part of the 
artist invoking it 1s demanded, and this is 
the reason we find it only in the work of 
It is the difficulty which 
the painters, from time immemorial, have 


activity of movement is 


the great artist. 


encountered, and we see it at its best in the 
work of the Greek sculptors (the divine 
repose or heroic smile that is never fixed), 
and also in the portraits of DaVinci, Titian 
and Raphael. 
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That it is possible to get life in action, 
while repose is the dominant feature sought 
for in a portrait by the camera, needs no 
contention, because we can point to many 
actual examples. Not that the photographer 
is necessarily a master in this form of ex- 
pression, but that photography is able to 
catch instantly this evanescent feature, the 
securing of which is a matter of artistic 
memory in the painter. 

Photography fails to present a progres- 
sion of movement, because it records only 
one phase, and therefore suggests only 
arrested movement—a petrifaction of an 
instant position of the series; but in a por- 
trait, it is able by proper exposure to give 
a resolution of movement. Of course, 
painters repudiate what instantaneous 
photography demonstrates, because painting 
can give the coordination. 

There are many examples, to be sure, of 
what may be called fossilized poses made 
Dystaescamera,, lay ficire pictures, tailor- 
Mmade= models, but there are not a “few 
exhibiting vitality and animation. The eye 
in surveying such portraits mentally carries 
over the phases of action necessary to com- 
plete the performance, just as we see in the 
fine examples in Reynolds’ portraits, viva- 
cious, though inactive. Some of the Dutch 
painters, too, give fine exemplification of 
action in repose. 

The photo-portraitist can give results 
equally as good, a feat beyond the ability of 


an inferior painter; so well done, some- 


times, that for the moment we fail to look 
at the work as mere portraiture; the idea 
in expression having more influence with 
us than the subject itself. 

Even when the action is only of minor 
consideration, as in a subject holding a 
book, engaged with a fan, or such triviali- 
ties, vital action being little, 1f it 1s properly 
managed it tells effectively. Of course 
most of these set poses with books and fans, 
etc., are very dead ones, but we think you 
appreciate the possibilitv of getting vitality 
of expression associated with repose. 
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Appreciation 
C. H. CLAUDY 
“That’s what he’s paid to do,” explained 


the photographer when asked why he: had 
not complimented an operator on a partic- 
ularly attractive pose. 

Good work on the part of the operator 
had brought to the establishment a splendid 
order and many compliments from the 
customer. The photographer’s viewpoint 
was that all the operator deserved was the 
money he paid him to do just this sort of 
thing. 

Perhaps in a court of law, or some such 
heartless place, the attitude of the proprietor 
is unassailable. But in business life there 
is a service and an interest rendered by 
employees which can never be bought for 
money, no matter how much is paid. 

Men who have worked for other people 
remember that the overwork they did at 
night, the extras touch taeys pum hercmand 
there on a job, the infinite interest they give 
to detail, was not because it was the work 
they were paid to do, but because of the 
appreciation they received from their em- 
ployers. It is better done for the apprecia- 
tive man than for the fellow whose attitude 
was the one quoted above. 

There are two ways of doing every job. 
One is the easiest way and the other is the 
best way. ‘The appreciative man, the man 
who is not afraid to drop a complimentary 
word, the man who will say, “Well done!” 
is the man who gets the product which 
comes from the minds and hands of people 
who make a labor of love of which the man 
who works for his salary only calls “work.” 

People need a word of encouragement 
now and then just as much as they need 
food. Food stokes up the engine of the 
body and gives it power and steam to go 
ahead. Words of encouragement and 
appreciation stoke up the mind and spirit 
and make a man mentally fresh and eager 
for more to do. 

Some efficiency engineer has made the 
statement that the average man works to 
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but one-half of his capacity, is but fifty per 
cent. efficient. A discouraged worker is 
certainly not one-half as efficient as a happy 
and satisfied one. Thus the man who takes 
service only as something for which he is 
paid, gets cheated out of at least one-half of 
what he has paid for. It is also true that he 
has paid but one-half the price for the 
service, for appreciation is at least fifty per 
cent. of what every man and woman works 
for. 

A bigger salary will not take a man away 
from a position where he has encourage- 
ment and appreciation. But again and again 
good men have left fine positions because 
of the disheartening experience of not 
getting a word of appreciation for their 
good work, 

A photographer friend of mine passed a 
desk at which a young man was ruling a 
book for him. He peered over the boy’s 
shoulder and remarked, “That’s a good job, 
. Henry.” The look of pleasure which suf- 
fused that young man’s face was a guarantee 
that he would rule the rest of that book 
better and would take more pleasure in the 
job. 

An employee who has been in a photo- 
graphic establishment for a year went to his 
employer with an inquiry if his work was 
satisfactory. 

“Tf it isn’t, you will hear from 
mighty quick,” was the answer he received. 
Within thirty days he was working in 
another place. A part of the compensation 
for all work is knowledge that the service 
rendered is satisfactory. To withhold this 
assurance is poor business policy and an 
injustice. It is compensation to every 
worker to know he is accomplishing some- 
thing. To withhold from him that. satis- 
faction, is often more grievous than to hold 
back from him a part of the money he has 
earned, 

In the back of the minds of many em- 
ployers is the thought that if they praise an 
employee they give him an exaggerated idea 
of his importance in the concern and thus 
lay open the way for a demand for an 


me 
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increase in salary. This is an errors tne 
unappreciated man will only stick around in 
case he is better paid than would be neces- 
sary at a place where his services are appre- 
ciated and where that appreciation is put 
into words by his employer. 

Any man demands more money to work 
in an unpleasant place than in a place where 
his surroundings and employer are pleasant. 
That it is more pleasant to work with 
friendly people who express their apprecia- 
tion at good work goes without saying. 

More and more business men are learning 
they must take into consideration the per- 
sonal equation. More and more those in 
authority learn that the human element in 
men and women must be figured into our 
calculations of success or failure. 

Time was when employers knew nothing 
of the personal lives, hopes, aims and inten- 
tions of their employees. They bought 
them as they hired typewriters, and threw 
them aside without asking why they were 
worn out and no longer rendering good 
service. The better business men of today 
realize that a real interest in the affairs of: 
their employees is a necessary part of their 
own success. If debt, sickness, marriage, 
birth and death are not noted and con- 
sidered in our relations with the people who 
work for us, they will soon think of us as a 
heartless piece of machinery which runs 
over them and takes no interest in them. 
The result is discouragement which soon 
adds to that turnover of employees which 
is sO annoying, if not disastrous, to any 
photographic business. 

A kind word of appreciation here and 
there, a bit of encouragement now and then, 
a little interest in the personal affairs of 
those with whom we associate for eight or 
ten hours every day, not only pays cash 
dividends on the time and trouble involved, 
but it adds to the joy and spirit of the 
establishment, and this is reflected in every 
piece of work which goes out. 


rg 
He (driving)—‘“Aren’t you cold?” 
_ She (riding)—“Yes, but wait ’til we get further 
in the country.” 
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The Cammack Studio 
Greencastle, Ind. 
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The Cammack Studio 
Greencastle, Ind. 


Your Family Affairs 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


They are no business of mine, of course, 
but just the same, how do you and your 
wife get along together? Not that the 
divorce rate is higher among photographers 
than among other classes of people, but 
probably there is a rate, even though it is a 
low one. 

Do you and friend wife discuss family 
finances and plans amicably, or does one of 
you allow the voice to rise in nervous irri- 
tation and so overwhelm calm considera- 
tion? Do you leave the breakfast table a 
good many mornings with a feeling that you 
are not treated understandingly by the rest 
of the family? | 

ltyis pretty important Tor asinans owe. 
cess, particularly in a profession like 
photography, which involves so much of the 
artistic, that things move along harmont- 
ously at home. A man cannot give his best 
to his work when he is upset by domestic 
difficulties. 


Perhaps your wife is to blame. Perhaps 
you are to blame when things go wrong. 
Perhaps the blame is equally divided. In 
any case, if you want to make good in busi- 
ness, you need the best of relations with 
your better half. 

Just consider whether you cannot do 
something to remove causes of unpleasant- 
ness when due to you. Do your part and 
the chances are that your wife will do hers. 
It takes two to make much of a quarrel and 
maybe some of the complaints your family 
make are well founded. Meet them half 
way and never lose your temper or raise 
your voice. 

Your wife is a pretty good scout, you'll 
admit. What if you had some one of the 
other women you know for a wife? 

Extravagant? When Queen Elizabeth 
died, she had 3,000 dresses in her wardrobe. 


You don’t know what extravagance is. 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Bldg., Washington. D. C. 


The first foreign membership for the year 
1924, and a new one at that, has been 
received at headquarters. Mr. Pedro Mario 
Legrizamo, of Mexico City, Mexico, has 
decided to include membership in the P. A. 
of A. among his assets for doing business 
next year. By his specially expressed 
desire for the brass membership plate to 
hang in his studio, it is evident he appreci- 
ates this form of advising the public of 
affiliation with the National Association and 
the benefits to be derived thereby. 

Mr. Legrizamo states that the photo- 
graphic business is not so good due to local 
politics, which react on the welfare of the 
people, and ultimately his business. Not- 
withstanding, he considers that the photog- 
raphers are doing “real art,’ and keeping 
abreast of “everything in the wonderful 
advance of modern photography.” 

& 

Christmas Greetings are cordially 
extended by the Officers, P. A. of A., to the 
Membership and Profession at large. 

co 


‘“ GoVERNMENT PHOTOGRAPHY ’”’ 


A Talk by R. L. Davis at the Washington Convention 
of the P. A. of A. 


INTRODUCTION 


On various occasions we have been called 
upon to decipher illegible documents and 
papers. These have been usually cases in 
which the writing had been partially or com- 
pletely destroyed, so far as detectible by the 
unaided eye, cases where forgery was suspected 
or secret writings with invisible inks. 

The problem of deciphering damaged or 
questioned documents is about as old as the art 
of writing. In cases of suspected forgery or 
altered writings, the possible methods of 
attack have been well investigated and to some 


extent standardized. By means of the camera, 
microscope and chemical reagents, it is often 
possible to detect alterations and additions to 
both hand-writing and typewriting. (See 
“Questioned Documents,” by Caborn, Lawyers 
Co-operative Publishing Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., 1910.) Damaged records and secret 
writings can often be deciphered by persever- 
ance, if the appropriate equipment is available. 
It may happen, however, that the destruction is 
so nearly complete or the “evidence” so frag- 
mentary, that success is not to be had. 

Recently the Bureau of Standards was 
requested by W. T. Ellington, superintendent 
of the mails, United States post office at 
Augusta, Georgia, to attempt to decipher papers 
which had been charred in a fire, which caused 
considerable loss of property in that city. 
The charred samples (three in number, approx- 
imately 8 by 10% inches) had obviously been 
subjected to heat in a closed vessel, such as a 
safe; the paper having been converted into 
black sheets of carbon and not to ashes, as 
would have happened had they burned in an 
open container. 

With casual observation, no traces of the 
writing was visible, but under certain critical 
conditions of lighting, very faint traces of 
markings can be seen. These traces are not, 
however, sufficiently clear to permit decipher- 
bakes 

PROCEDURE 
1. Chemical 


In some preliminary trials made on paper 
charred for the purpose, conversion of the iron 
salts contained in the ink into colored salts was 
tried. These were unsuccessful. In others, 
where the ink was evidently quite heavy, copies 
were obtained by using hydrochloric acid and 
potassium ferricyanide, as follows: A blotter 
moistened with a solution of potassium ferri- 
cyanide, was placed on the back of the charred 
paper and a piece of plain white paper in con- 
tact with the face or written side. With a 
blotter wet with dilute hydrochloric acid against 
a white paper, the whole was placed in a letter 
press for several minutes. When successful, 
a reversed print of the writing appeared on 
the plain paper in a blurred blue color. How- 
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ever, the results led to the conclusion that such 
a method would be unsatisfactory. 
‘2. Photographic 

It has been shown by Russell (Proc. Royal 
Institute, May 5th, 1899; also Jour. Royal Pho- 
tographic Society, November, 1908), and 
others, that the photographic plate is sensitive 
to the action of certain gases and vapors and 
the action takes place without the exposure to 
light. 

Certain woods, resins, freshly scratched 
metals, etc., if left in contact with the pho- 
tographic plate for a sufficient length of. time, 
yield, on development in the usual manner, 
characteristic markings—an image. The neces- 
sary time of contact between the substance and 
the plate varies from an hour to months, 
depending on the activity of the material, the 
temperature and the kind or brand of pho- 
tographic plate, /The effects are jaseripedane 
active gases or vapors freed from the material. 
On the other hand, the converse of these effects 
may be produced. Other gases and vapors, 
which tend to prevent the liberation of the 
bromine of the sensitive salts of silver, lower 
the sensitiveness of the plate and when suff- 
ciently strong, may completely desensitize it. 

For the first trial, a sheet of the carbon- 
ized paper was placed between two “fast” pho- 
tographic plates and kept in the dark for two 
weeks. On development, a very perfect copy 
of both the writing and the printing was 
obtained. A print from such a negative was 
shown. It appears that the carbonized paper 
contains gases that fog the photographic plate. 
Where the ink is present, little or no effect takes 
place. Apparently’ the charred ink acts as¥a 
protective screen, hindering escape of the gas. 

It is interesting to note that writing on 
both sides of the charred paper appears in the 
print, that from the back being fainter than 
that from the face. Apparently the ink pene- 
trates the paper so that its residue reduces the 
amount of gas escaping from beneath. 


CHOICE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS 
ie Ee laies 

Photographic plates of sensitiveness usually 
termed “medium” or “fast” are suitable for 
the purpose. However, the sensitiveness to 
light is no definite indication of the sensitive- 
ness to charred paper. For example, Seed 30 
and Seed 26X, the former being twice as fast 
to light as the latter, have equal sensitiveness to 
the charred paper. In this graph (indicated 
in printed brochure containing address) the 
measured “densities” of the silver deposit are 
plotted as ordinates against the exposure times 
in days as abscissas. This density, which 
measures the blackening of the plate, is defined 
as the logarithm of capacity. Capacity is 
defined as the reciprocal of the transmission. 
The shape of the curve closely resembles the 
usual characteristic curve. Very slow plates 
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such as “process” are not suitable, as the 
exposure of thirty-two days show only faint 
action. 

No attempt was made to determine the nature 
of the active material contained in the charred 
paper. It is quite likely that 1b ¥contame 
products similar to those obtained by the 
destructive distillation of wood. 


2. Films 


Results obtained by the use of photographic 
films were surprising, as shown by the two 
types of emulsions selected for the test, namely: 
Eastman “portrait film” and “Eastman super- 
speed portrait film.” 

The portrait film showed no effect in 32 days. 
The super-speed portrait showed a very slight 
but interesting effect with a sixteen day expo- 
sure and only a little better after thirty-two 
days. ‘The reaction was just the reverse of 
that with the plates, the inked areas showing 
black on the films but clear on the plates. That 
is, with the films the ink is the active portion, 
the charred paper produces no fogging. It was 
also noted that the chemical fog of development 
is much lighter over the portions of the film 
covered by the charred paper as compared with 
the uncovered areas. 

The results suggested that there are perhaps 
two kinds of gas given off, one kind by the 
charred paper and the other by the ink, both of 
which fog the photographic emulsion. The 
one from the charred paper, however, affects 
the plate more intensely than the film while 
that from the ink is more active toward 
untreated films. 

It was found that washing these films in dis- 
tilled water for about five minutes (see Walters 
and Davis articles, B. S. Scientific Paper No. 
422, for beneficial effects on the color sensi- 
tivity, obtained by washing panchromatic 
plates previous to using), followed by the 
thorough drying, gave results similar to those 
obtained with plates. 


3.—Papers 
Photographic papers are not suited for this 
purpose. The following papers showed no 
effect after contact with the charred papers for 
two weeks: Azo, Artura, Velox, Photostat and 
Enameled Bromide. A sheet of Solio paper 
showed no effect after a sixty day exposure. 


THE EFFECT OF TIME ON ACTIVITY OF THE 
CHARRED PAPER 

As previously stated, three sheets of the 
charred paper were received and with these 
samples, two weeks’ contact was required with 
Seed 30 plates to produce a good printing nega- 
tive. Later an entire ledger of the charred 
paper was submitted. With sheets of this only 
one week’s contact with the same brand of 
plate was required to produce the same result 
as was obtained with the original samples in 
two weeks. It is natural to assume, therefore, 
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FOR SALE 
THE WILLIAM H. RAU STUDIOS 


HE entire business of the late William H. Rau, known 

as Rau Studios, Inc., Philadelphia, an institution of 
national fame, serving a very high grade clientele of many 
years’ afhliation, represents an exceptional business oppor- 
tunity. The sale of the stock, fixtures and equipment, in 
addition to the good will, includes a very rare, large and 
diversified collection of negatives and lantern slides of 
historic, religious, travel and art subjects of unusual com- 
mercial value. 


@. Parties interested in this business as a whole please com- 
municate at once, before any part of it is disposed of, with 


HERBERT S. CASEY, 238 South Camac Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


that the active substance is gradually lost by 
exposure to air, the activity having dropped 
to one-half in about two months’ time. After 
this, however, the rate of depletion has dropped 
considerably, no appreciable further reduction 
in activity being observed. 


SUMMARY 


An investigation for a method of decipher- 
ing the written and printed matter contained 
on papers which have been charred shows that 
good results may be had by the use of photo- 
graphic plates. 

The charred papers are placed in contact 
with the emulsion of fast or medium speed pho- 
tographic plates and kept in this condition in 
total darkness for a period of from one to two 
weeks. They are then developed in the usual 
manner. 

It appears that the gases contained in the 
charred paper have the power to fog the pho- 
tographic plate and that the ink acts as a screen, 
hindering the escape of the gas. That is, on 
development, it is found that the photographic 
plate has been blackened where it had been in 
contact with the charred paper, except in those 
places occupied by the ink. 

Films are not so well adapted-for this pur- 
pose as plates. A much longer time is required, 
about two months, and the results are positive 
instead of negative. That is, with films the 


ink is the active portion and the charred paper 
inactive. 

By washing a film in pure water for a short 
time and drying (in darkness) before placing 
in contact with the charred paper, results like 
those given by photographic plates are obtained. 

Very slow plates, such as “process” and the 
enlarging and printing papers are not suited 
for the purpose because of the comparative 
insensitiveness of these materials to the gases. 


& 


News Photo Men to Bar Out 
Fakirs 


Plans were discussed at a recent dinner- 
meeting of the News Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York to take in news pho- 
tographers of Great Britain, Canada, France 
and Germany and South American coun- 
tries where news photography is coming to 
the fore. 

Frank Merta, United News Pictures, pre- 
sided in the absence of John Hemmer, the 
president, and it was decided to lay betore 
Police Commissioner Enright some flagrant 
violations of commercial photographers who 
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operated within police lines on police passes 
as news photographers. 

“Many photographers get police line 
passes and take pictures in parades and at 
functions, collect money from persons pos- 
ing for them and in that way create the 
impression that news photographers are 
grafters,” declared Martin J. McEvilly, of 
the Standard Union. “Anybody who is a 
friend of a police official can get one of 
these passes. One instance is related where 
one of these picture ‘bugs’ made a noted 
personage sit up in his automobile for a 
picture and all of the legitimate news pic- 
ture men were chased away—spoiling our 
chance of a good snap.” 

A committee consisting of William Zerbe, 
N. Y. Tribune; Martin J. Mckivilly, sand 
Frank Merta were appointed to confer with 
Commissioner Enright. 

Entertainers from the Keith circuit per- 
formed. Stories of old time picture gather- 
ing experiences were related by Hugh 
O’Neill, of the World, who has seen forty 
years’ service; William Warnecke, of the 
World, who rounds out 25 years this month 
as a news pictureman and Frank Ryberg, 
Daily News. 


[|The “fakir,” as well as the poor, is always with 
us, but dishonesty, like assumed poverty, is found 
out in the long run. The genuine news photogra- 
pher performs a useful service to the public and 
has a right to be protected from the infractions of 
the unauthorized and the fraudulent. The BuLLE- 
TIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY commends the News Pho- 
tograpners’ Association for its stand in the mat- 
ter. | 

cg 


The Patron and the 
Photographer 


The demand for artistic quality and the 
desire of the photographer to comply thereto 
have caused publication of books for his 
instruction. Most of these books are good 
ones, particularly those published by writ- 
ers who are artists, but who at the same 
time appreciated the need of adaptation of 
art methods, subject to the contingencies of 
the camera. But some books are mere 
compilations of set art principles, wholly 
inapplicable to photographic practice and 
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practically of no use to the photographer. 
The charm of a photographic picture is in 
its truth to nature, in its realistic presenta- 
tion of persons or things—its natural sim- 
plicity, all of which is lost when attempt is 
made to construct a picture from handy ele- 
ments even if art principles are religiously 
followed. 

Some examples which we have seen of 
home portraiture suggest this evident build- 
ing up from whatever strikes the fancy of 
the photographer, no matter whether it is 
truly accessory or not. The finished pic- 
ture palpably shows this, and that it is but 
a chance affair even if it prove successful. 

How often is the enjoyment of what 
might have been a good subject marred by 
the manifestation, so evident, that the maker 
has contorted things so as to conform to 
some set rule. 

Example for instruction is better than 
precept, and so we refer the learner to the 
study of the painters. Most of the good 
painters of genre seem to have found pic- 
torial themes in the life of their own times. 
We do not mean particularly rural life, but 
social life and its incidents. Turn to*the 
Dutch and Flemish painters, and in our 
own time to the work of the English and 
American painters of the nineteenth century. 

The Dutch painters were not idealistic 
and did not aim high, but to observe closely, 
to paint well and truthfully what they saw, 
even though the subjects were exceedingly 
commonplace. They proceeded calmly and 
deliberately, bestowing care upon the detail 
of what one might call the commonest 
things of a commonplace life, but their pic- 
tures survive and are valued highly, while 
the work of the classical school dressed to 
advantage has only historic interest. 

Our modern painter’s art is symbolic, 
vague, incomprehensible, idealistic, anything 
but true to nature, but photography is com- 
ing to the rescue and is doing for our 
recent art what the Dutch art did for the 
decadence of its day. Photographic art is 
opening up the artistic, the poetic and the 
picturesque phases of our every-day life. 
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Moreover, is photography not doing good 
missionary work for present-day art, in re- 
claiming it from the sensational phase into 
which it has fallen? 

Photography depicts the reality of things 
in their artistic aspect, and if the photo- 
graphic artist only would not have recourse 
(the professional, we mean) to artificial 
accessories, studio furniture, the elaborate 
cathedral chair as setting for the portrait, 
how much better it would be. There are 
real draperies to be had and superb artistic 
furniture. The real thing giving the look 
of reality which puts the subject in a natural 
environment. 

The photographer should, however, re- 
member that his profession has a business 
side as well as a technical one. He may 
take justifiable pride in his skill, but what 
does the patron know or care about techni- 
_ cal perfection? He must know that it took 
a good deal of training for himself to know 
how to appraise good technical performance ; 
how then expect the ordinary man_ to 
appreciate photography, pure and simple? 

It would be good practice, instead of too 
strenuously striving to educate the public 
to judge from his point of view, sometimes 
at least, to look at the picture with the eyes 
of the patron, to study their demands, and 
if preposterous, to try to make the patron 
understand that to be a success in art he 
must work entirely along his own lines. 

A just appreciation of any suggestion 
made by the patron ought always to be con- 
sidered. Indeed, photographic art has been 
benefited from suggestions of the patron, 
because the patron is apt to be broader in 
his view than the photographer, who may 
be biased in his estimation by his special 
training. 

co 
Let’s Do It! 


Let’s make 1924 a New Year, a Better Year, a 
Happier Year, a Progressive Year, a Hun- 
dred -Per Cent. Year, 

and 

Let’s make our Minds Keener, our Hearts Kinder, 
our Impulses Wiser and our _ Bodies 
Stronger in 1924! 


Hello folKs- 
It will pay 
you to stand 
| by for these 


RHODIA RADIOS 


They mean something 


If you are satisfied that you can 
make no better pictures than you 
are now making, stick to the 
developers you are now using. 


‘But - - 


If you are ambitious to pro- 
duce results better than your 
present best, buy RHODOL and 
HYDROQUINONE-RHODIA, 
the 100% pure developers for 
plates, films and papers. 


ee es ae 
cAsk for them by name 
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RHODIA CHEMICAL CO. 
89 Fulton Street - New York, N.Y. 
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| LIGHT *%2 SHADE | 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 


By M. LUCKIESH 


HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 

siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce | 


varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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Death of George Ennis 

We have received intelligence of the 
death of George W. Ennis, on December 
17th, a Philadelphia photographer, identified 
with numerous enterprises connected with 
the art. Mr. Ennis was 77 years of age. He 
began as an operator for James Rhoades, 
of Philadelphia, was connected with the 
late William H. Rau in photographing the 
exhibits at the Philadelphia Centennial in 
1876, afterwards employed by Edward L. 
Wilson, and subsequently as superintendent 
for the Rau Photographic Company, Phila- 
delphia, then connected with Walliams, 
Brown & Earle, and at the time of his death 
was in the employ of the John Haworth 
Company, Philadelphia. He leaves a widow, 
daughter and three sons. One of the sons, 
Robert Ennis, was formerly connected with 
the Defender Photo Supply Co. 


LEAVES FROM 
MY NOTE bo) 


— By an _Ol8 and — 


The correspondent who wishes to know 
something about the life of “The Old Hand” 
embarrassed me. It has to some extent 
been written in these “Leaves” during the 
past year. Years have passed since | did 
any practical photographic work, so I write 
from the standpoint of the onlooker, scriptor 
emeritus, in fact. But it is probable I may 
resume active photographic work in the fu- 
ture. And, then, if the powers that be 
permitted it, I would sign my communica- 
tions. But at present I'll stick to my nom 


de guerre. 2 


I agree that photography and journalism 
once in the blood do not leave one long 
alone in life. As to “press photography,” 
the essence of the matter is, according to 
my observation, that if you have something 
out of the common you can always sell it. 
The articles that are written on the subject, 
telling how to take the photographs, are one 
thing; getting of the subject that makes an 
Art Editor sit up and take notice is another. 
It is as much up to the photographer as it 

(Continued on page 823) 
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A New Art for Coloring Photographic Prints and Enlargements 
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POLYCHROMOS PENCILS 


PRODUCE MARVELOUS RESULTS 
Made in sixty different brilliant shades Send for circular 


A. W. FABER, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


is up to the man with the gun. Volumes 
cannot say more, although I do not wish to 
be understood as discouraging the writings 
of articles and books on the subject. Far 
from it, one’s personal experiences and 
viewpoints are always interesting. 
we 

The articles that appear in the Philadel- 
phia newspapers, with regard to the proj- 
ected Sesqui, are puzzling to the outsider. 
Is there to be a Sesqui, or is there not? 
The “man in the street” thinks not, and he 
is generally the deciding factor in the case. 
One sees pretentious plans in the shop 
windows, but will they materialize? Pho- 
tography is bound to play a very large part 
in the celebration, if any, and that is why 
I make frequent references to the matter 


on this page. 2 


There are people of my acquaintance in- 
terested—musical, photographic and other- 
wise—and they importune me with ques- 
tions. Mr. Stotesbury and Mr. Vauclain 
are against the Sesqui, so that prospects do 
not appear good. A patriotic and artistic 
celebration, lasting a few weeks, would 
seem to fill the bill. Industrial displays on 
a grandiose scale do not seem to be popu- 
lar in any part of the world just now, except 


John Wallace Gillies 
R. W. Trowbridge 


Nickolas Muray 

Eugene Hutchinson 

Edward Weston Paul Outerbridge, Jr. 

Dr. Arnold Genthe Francis Bruguiere 
Clarence H. White 


The Graf Optical Co., South Bend, Ind. 


GRAF SUPER LENSES a 


The Graf Variable Anastigmat—‘“‘The Inevitable Lens” 


THOSE WHO USE IT: 


Karl Brown 

Famous Players-Lasky 
Charles H. Partington 
Bert L. Glennon 


Chicago Office, 410 South Michigan Boulevard 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 


PLATINOTY PE —sepia and Black 
P ALLADIOTYPE—warm Black, Cream and White Stock 
SATISTA—Black only. Excellent for water colors 


SEND FOR LISTS 
WILLIS & CLEMENTS, 1814 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


maybe that in London next year, represent- 
ing the British Empire, but Art and Music 
always draw, so that possibly some sort of 


compromise along those lines will be 
reached. Let us hope so. 
& 


! wrote to Mr. Will Hays the other day 
drawing his attention to some movie ad- 
vertising which did not, in my humble 
opinion, quite line up with his ideas of the 
highest possible artistic and moral stand- 
ards. Mr. Hays courteously replied to me, 
promising to draw the attention of those 
most interested (7. e., the producers). So far 
so good. It is about time that movie ad- 
vertising, as well as the movies themselves, 
were cleansed. But we are getting on. 
Photography is far too noble a thing to be 
continuously debased. Let us have a clean 
screen, clean lobby displays, clean advertis- 
ing, and, therefore, clean photography all 
‘round. 


we 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, has a 
wonderful attraction for me, and _ the 
reasons, therefore, will appear to you 


before I get to the bottom of this page. In 
the secular sense, it should, I think, be one 
' the most photographed buildings in the 
vorld. Is it? Locally yes, but I do not see 


The Utmost in Quality 
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N.Y. Institute of Photography 
William Shewell Ellis 
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GOOD foundation is 

as important in neg— 

ative making as in 
house building. Clear, trans— 
parent glass plates are best 
for negatives. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Depot, 159 West 22d Street, New York City 


BURNET’S 
ESSAYS ON ART 


By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 


The standard work for beginners and 
advanced workers the world over. 
Adapted by every prominent 
art school and teacher. 


Three subjects treated in one volume: 


The Education of the Eye 
Practical Hints on Composition 


Light and Shade 


Bound in cArt Canvas 135 Illustrations 


PRICE, $2.00 


Postage, 15 cents extra 
————Eea 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


many tourists thereabouts—unlike Wash- 
ington, one of the most photographed 
cities in the world. There is, however, so 
much of popular interest in Washington 
to photograph, that it is virtually inex- 
haustible. 2 


But for Independence Hall and what it 
stands for, would we have had photography 
as we know it today? I often wonder. 
Modern freedom dates from 1776 or there- 
abouts. ») Ancient’ “freedom "dates 
Magna Charta signed early in the thirteenth 
century. Fate decreed that I should live 
for years hard by Magna Charta Island, . 
Runnymede, and that later in life I should 
reside near Independence Hall—the two 
buildings on earth sacred to human 
freedom. Strange, isn’t it? 


co 


“Come now, old Hand,’ > uimasine 
some reader saying, “What’s this to do 
with photography?” <A  greateidcals 
respectfully submit. But torseiuman 
liberty, which had to be fought and died 
for, there would not be, in all probability, a 
printing press or a camera. Even today 
these things are denied to hundreds of 
millions of people in various parts of the 
world—they have no freedom; they are 
content to be mere animals and are kept 
as such by the despots over them. 


we 


The photograph is a protest against 
militarism, in which the world would have 
been steeped but for Magna Charta and the 
Declaration of Independence; so, too, are 
all the arts and sciences, This isn Geamaees 
fetched comparison or simile. The world 
is young, and basically human nature is 
prone to revert to savagery. We saw that 
in the late war. Consider the world in the 
rule of the Hun! ‘The prospect is terrify- 
ing. At times, as 1 look around@aiemss 
behold mankind merely held in subjection 
by police and (more or less armed) 
authority. Are we really free, spiritually? 
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The mental processes which led to the 
growth and propagation of photography, 
would have been impossible under feudalism 
or militarism. So you can suppose that the 
contemplation of Independence Hall has 
had a powerful effect on my imagination— 
much, no doubt, the same as the statue of 
Lincoln has upon any negro. citizen. 
Roger Bacon, in the thirteenth century, was 
looked upon askance for his philosophical 
experiments, some of which form the bases 
of modern photography. 

& 

We have much to be thankful for in our 
freedom. But how many of us appreciate 
it? Is it not the case, that we growl and 
grumble on the least provocation? We 
move, without let or hindrance, and when 
we take photographs or make snap shots 
we don’t have armed guards standing by 
to see that we are not breaking some 
oppressive law or the other. But for 
Independence Hall and what it stands for, 
this would not have been feasible. 

co 

So there, Mr. Man, your old Hand has, 
he thinks, justified his reference to Inde- 
pendence Hall and incidentally the Liberty 
Bell. I was not surprised when years ago 
my old friend Lubin made motion pictures 
and put Philadelphia on the screen map of 
the world (a pity it has dropped out )—he 
used the Liberty Bell as a trade mark. As 
an observer I’m surprised Independence 
Hall is not availed of more than it is for 
advertising purposes. It is a great sign. 
But local photographers don’t appear to be 
particularly proud of it. 


we 


The two Cockney loafers leant up against their 
favorite lamp-posts. 


“*Rard abaht ole Wot’s'is-name?’” asked the 
first. 

“Yus, in course I ’ave. Wot abaht it?” was the 
reply. 


“Wot abaht wot?” queried No. 1. 

“Why, abaht wot you was goin’ to tell me about 
ole Wot’s’is-name.” 

“W’y, I ’ear that since ’e come ’ome from where 
’e was, ’e’s bin and moved dahn to Thingummy, 
an’ married old—er—you know—that  bloke’s 
sister. 'Adn’t you ’eard abaht it afore?” 

“Yus, 1 did ’ear somethin’, but I ain’t ’eard no 
detail, not till now!” 
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FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection with 


a high-power light. 
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Cinema Handbook 


By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 
Managing Editor Scientific American 
Flexible Cover 507 pages, gilt edged 
Profusely illustrated 


This well-represented book ot com- 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- 
fessional understanding and _ insight 
into the methods employed to produce 
the wonderful results seen accom- 
plished upon the screen. 


Emphatically, this little pocket edi- 
tion contains more than is to be had 
from the reading of many books on 
the subject. It is a handbook in the 
real sense of the word. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Philadelphia 
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hotographic Printing 
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304 By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. BE! 
Pages since Illustrations 
Department of Printing and 
Bound Finishing, Illinois College of $3.00 
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j 
A concise, readable book i 
of practical information, ; 
not too technical for the 
amateur, yet comprehen- i 
sive enough to be of real 
value to the professional. 
It includes formulas and : 
definite working direc- 
tions for all the more 
common printing proc- j 
esses, together with a i 
clear, scientific explana- 
tion of the underlying i 
principles. | 
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Who Stands the Loss Here? 


A friend and client who is in the fixture 
business sends me this note: 

Why don’t you write something 
about who stands the loss when a store 
fixture or store appliance, or auto, or 
anything else that is sold on install- 
ments, is burned or lost or damaged 
before it is paid. for? “Disputecmarce 
constantly arising over this question, 
and I know of no case at law that 
settles it. 

Thinking it over, it does seem a fruitful 
subject. There’s no end to the things that 
are sold to business people on installments, 
or deferred payments. These transactions 
are not confined to regular installment 
transactions, but include others in which 
part of the price is paid at once, and the 
balance, say, in two or three payments. In 
all these the seller tries to retain control of 
the thing sold, by various ruses such as 
leases, conditional sales contracts, which are 
recorded, or chattel mortgages, which are 
recorded. If the article sold is destroyed 
by fire or damaged, or stolen, or lost before 
being paid for, the question almost always 
arises—whose loss is it? The seller will 
say “it wasn’t mine; you had bought it from 
me and it was in your possession.” ‘To 
which the buyer will reply, “nothing of the 
kind ; I only leased it; the contract says par- 
ticularly that you retain title until fully paid 
Ohend 

Whose actually is the loss? It depends 
on the kind of agreement which the parties 
have entered into. If the agreement shows 
the transaction to have been a conditional 
sale, the loss is on the buyer. If it shows it 
to have been a leasing, the loss is on the 
seller. é 

There is a well-known case in which a 
man agreed to buy a certain machine for 
$685, of which $85 was to be paid when the 
order was given, $100 on its arrival at the 
buyer’s station, and the balance in ten 
monthly installments of $50 each. Notes 
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were given covering the $50 payments. 
There was the usual clause retaining title, 


ae Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


The machine was delivered, and the pay- R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


mene eenlatie-mad : ey Ee , Autochrome and Ilford Products 

Piao aCe (07 st unt agwas 75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 
destroyed by a fire. Up to the time of the 
fire $285 -had been paid. The seller GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 
demanded the balance, but the buyer said, aoe eet tn Oe iE ENC ey Grey 


ak : Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots’’ Free 
why no, I don’t have to make any more 


payments ; the machine has been destroyed.” MEDO ELON) SEN CORP. 
He admitted, however, that the seller could 223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 
keep his $285 as compensation for the use | | ———————— 


of the machine, but argued that the seller G. H. PUT UN LNs = BAS) 

; : Everything Photographic 
couldn’t ask for any more compensation 1504 Young Street DALLAS, TEXAS 
Pee aciniemv aio loneciM@Eeist= = | ————— 
ence to be compensated for, JOHN Pee AU OLE EEDA ee 

The seller sued on the theory that title to | 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


the machine had passed to the buyer, who 
was obligated to complete his payments 
regardless of what happened to the machine. 
The suit was successful both in the lower 
and the higher court, the seller getting a 
verdict for his $400. The court held that 
the transaction was not a leasing, but a 
sale. Title had passed to the buyer, who of | 
course was under obligation to complete his | 
payments. Therefore the machine belonged | 
to the buyer, who must fully pay for it. If 
it wasn’t insured the loss was his. 


The following is from the decision: : Western Photo & Supply Co. 


: Y E ’S li 
The whole question presented by the persed eI BT SAT Cd 


ne 3 i -, Chi 

affidavit is what was the nature of the Beater S Cceasese 

transaction between the parties, and LLOUGHBY 11° West 32d St. 

what was the lability of the defendant, wi New York 

the fact of the fire not having been Everything Used in Photography 
Pies Se a, 

denied? ‘The plaintiff’s contention that SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


the contract was a bailment (leasing) teantmant Kodaie Co) 


rests principally on two clauses in the | 433 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
contract, the first of which provides 


that “if any one of said notes is not J. SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


| W. S. BELL & CO. 
_ 410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Everything Photographic 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
| 24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
| 
| 


paid at maturity then all of said notes, 223 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
at the option of said Peerless Machine : 

Co., Inc., and without notice, shall be- TIMMERMAN BROS. 

come immediately due and payable, or, (Eastman Kodak Co.) 

at the option of said Peerless Machine 380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Co., Inc., said Peerless Machine Co., 


Inc., may terminate this contract and HYATT’S SUPPLY oN. 
take possession of said machinery.” 417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Immediately following which is the 


provision “if said Peerless Machine STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


ris I hall 1 d it b (Eastman Kodak Co.) 
pie A ge aa ay wi ae 125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
to take or remove said machinery or 
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Will last for years 
Over 400 sold and not a complaint 


AAAS ALON Onega 10 LIRA NHR 
0 Feeeeranareeraaesararesan reeves rsesrreeenaessarrenieonenareeeseeveereen reverence 


KEEP YOUR COPIES OF THE 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN A ‘BINDER, handy for reference 


Tee only Magazine Binder ever invented that will quickly and se- 


Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 
use it correctly. Every Binder is thoroughly examined before shipment 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


curely bind each issue as published and bind one magazine or a 

complete file without in the slightest manner mutilating same, 
such as punching a hole in the magazine, gluing, lacing, or in some 
manner attaching something to it. 
used. Retains at all times the appearance of a neat and substantially 
bound book and the magazines are just as substantially bound as a 
regularly bound book no matter whether there is only one magazine 
in the Binder or a complete file. 


No strings, clamps, springs or locks 


A child can 


and guaranteed to be as represented. 


The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY and resemble 
the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held in place with a flat steel rod fitting on pins, 


holding every copy in its proper place. 


We’ve used these Binders in our own office for the past seven (7) years and say that they 


have proved entirely satisfactory. 


Price $2.00, Postpaid, or $3.50 with a year’s subscription to the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


We will gladly refund your money if the Binder is not all that we say it is 


FRANK VY. CHAMBERS Bn 


any part thereof, a reasonable com- 
pensation will be paid for the use of 
said machinery in addition to the actual 
damage sustained by said property by 


breakage or otherwise.” There is the 
further provision in the second para- 
graph of the contract as follows: “It 
is hereby agreed that the title to said 
machinery above described shall be and 
remain in said Peerless Machine Co., 
Inc., until the cash payments and the 
full amount of. said described notes 
have been paid. Any renewal of said 
notes 1s not to be considered as payment 
of the original notes and not in any wise 
to change the ownership of said above 
described articles which it is agreed 
shall ever remain the property of said 
Peerless Machine Co:, Inc.> until said 
notes and all renewals thereof are fully 
paid.” As against the construction thus 
contended for, it will be seen by refer- 
ence toy thepcontract, aihateijeismiietie 
form of an order given by the defend- 
ant to the plaintiff in part as follows: 
“Gentlemen : 

“You may enter my order for one— 
8 inch, motor drive, Peerless Moulder, 
Motor Single phase, 60 cycle, 110 volts, 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


at the agreed price of $685Q0igmoue 
Sidney, Ohio. Shipment to be made at 
once. Express. Terms of payment to 
be $85 with order, $100 on arrival of 
machinery or any part thereof at this 
freight depot, and the balance in ten 
monthly payments of $50 each by notes 
to be given, said notes to bear interest 
from date at 6 per cent. per annum, and 
highest legal rate from maturity until 
paid.” Under the title “warranty” it 
is provided that “this machinery is pur- 
chased and sold subject to the follow- 
ing warranty and agreement, etc.” In 
the last paragraph it is provided as fol- 
lows: “After the machinery »men= 
tioned herein is delivered to the pur- 
chaser, all subsequent contracts relating 
thereto or in any wise affecting this 
warranty or the return of the machinery 


thereunder, must be in writing, and — 


must, in order to bind the company, be 
signed by its secretary.” In six other 
places in the contract the defendant is 
referred to as the purchaser. There are 
no express terms of bailment; there is 
no provision for rent ; there is no period 
fixed for the return of thes properties 
nor is the e any provision for its return 
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by the defendant. That it was intended 
the transaction should be a sale we 
think may be fairly concluded from the 
terms of the contract and the nature of 
the transaction. That there was a pur- 
pose to retain the title as security for 
the deferred payments is evident—it is 
so expressly stated in the second para- 
graph of the contract as above quoted. 
The contract does not admit the con- 
struction that the plaintiff was author- 
ized at any time to retake the property 
if the defendant were not at fault. The 
aerecinent, to retain the title “isnot 
incompatible with the theory of a sale. 
The Sales Act contemplates such reten- 
tion of title as security for the payment 
of the purchase price. The transaction 
has the necessary qualities of a condi- 
tional sale and lacks the essential qual1- 
feemotrasbailmenty .We comes tomene 
inquiry then did the destruction of the 
property release the defendant from 
his obligation to pay? This question is 
sufficiently answered by paragraph A 
of Section 22 of the Sales Act, as fol- 
lows: “Where delivery of the goods 
has been made to the buyer, or to a 
bailee for the buyer, in pursuance of 
the contract, and the property in the 
goods has been retained by the seller 
merely to secure the performance by 
the buyer of his obligations under the 
contract, the goods are at the buyer’s 
risk from the time of such delivery.” 
As it is apparent that the plaintiff 
intended to sell and the defendant to 
buy, and there was an ‘unqualified 
obligation of the latter to pay the price 
agreed on, the facts are within the pro- 
vision of the statute as above quoted. 


I have reproduced this rather long opin- 
ion because the matter is really of great 
importance. ‘The above extract from the 
Appeal Court’s opinion intimates that if the 
transaction had taken a different form, 7. ¢., 
the form of a lease, in which the buyer was 
put in the position of a renter paying so 
much rent and obligated to return the article 
at the end of the term—although of course 
nobody would really expect him to do that 
—the title would have still been in the seller 
and the loss would have been on him. This 
is undoubtedly the law. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 
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Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. ROSE 


148 Pages 


85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy 
Postage 15 cents extra 


Including Price Lists for Commer- 
cial Work in Two Large Ciiies 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


A work by a thoroughly com- 
petent and widely experienced 
commercial photographer of the 
highest reputation. 


Every phase of the subject is 
treated with a view for presenta- 
tion of the essentials. The various 
appliances discussed, best meth- 
ods of exposure, illumination and 
graphic presentation to ensure a 
successful outcome. 


It is a book essentially for the commercial man and meets every 
requirement. Profusely illustrated with examples of work of varied 


kind. 


The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the 
trade photographer but also to the specialist. The application of 
photography is considered in its bearings upon the commercial 
man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and 
the scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different 
kinds of work required. 
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Frank V. Chankers Publisher, Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of 
Photo Miniature 


C ateeiemeeneieteeeiael 


F some issues we have only two 

or three copies, so if there are 

any in this list that will be helpful, let 
your order come along at once. 


No. 1 Modern Lenses (1899) 
6 Orthochromatic Photography 
11 Developers and Development 
13. Photographing Flowers, etc. 
15 Intensification and Reduction 
18 Chemical Notions for Photographers 
19 Photographing Children 
23 Photographic Manipulations 
28 Seashore Photography 
33 The Dark-Room 
34 More About Development 
35 Enlarging Negatives 
37 Film Photography 
38 Color Photography 
40 Platinotype Modifications 
43 Photographic Chemicals 
45 More About Orthochromatic Photog- 
raphy 
46 Development Printing Papers 
47 Kallitype Process 
49 Dark-Room Dodges 
51 Press Photography 
52 Aerial Photography 
55 Architectural Photography 
60 Who Discovered Photography? 
62 Vacation Photography 
63 Photography in Advertising 
66 Practical Methods of Development 
69 Printing-Out Papers 
73 Panoramic Photography 
74 Intensifying and Reducing Negatives 
76 The Hand Camera 
78 Printing Papers 
81 Ozobrome Printing 
84 Time and Tank Development 
88 Defective Negatives 
93 Development (Gaslight Papers) 
96 Leaves from an Amateur’s Note Book 


101 Photographic Chemicals 

103 Toning Bromide and Gaslight Prints 
106. Oil and Bromoil Printing 

107 Hand Camera Work 

114 Beginners’ Troubles 

119 The Optical Lantern 


NY of the above copies will be 
sent postpaid for 60 cents each. 
Order now. To-morrow we may be 
sold out of the copy you want. The 
demand is constantly increasing. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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AS WE HEARD IT |; 
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E. Enright, of Port Huron, has opened a studio 
in Ubly, Mich. 


E. Sharp, of Cleveland, has purchased the studio 
of Martin Fetters in Bluffton, Ind. 


E. G. Koenig Studio, Inc., photography, New- 
ark, N. J. Incorporated for $125,000. 


B. C. Markham, of Portland, Ore., has estab- 
lished a studio in Dalles, Ore., on Washington 
Street. 


P. G. Elster has established a studio in -La 
Grange, Ind., and is now prepared to “catch the 
shadow ere the substance fades.” 


G. L. Rose, of Stockton, Calif., has purchased 
the Gillett Studio, Colusa, Calif., and has taken 
over active control of the business. 


Gonville de Ovies, who operates studios in 
Charleston, S. C., and Greensboro, N. C., has 
added a third to his list—the Launey Studio, of 
Savannah, Ga. 


Lloyd’ L. Kessler and Henry Betz, both’ of 
Cleveland, have entered into partnership and 
opened a new studio in the Lincoln Building, 
Warren, Ohio. 


John G. Topley, Ottawa, Ont., died on Decem- 
ber 4th, after a lengthy illness. Mr. Topley was 
in his 73rd year and was one of the city’s pioneer 
photographers. 


forme rene 


Combining his own photographic business with 
that of the Hyatt Studio, Evan G. Davis, photog- 
rapher of San Bernardino, Calif., is preparing to 
enlarge the sccpe of his business as well as his 
working equipment. 


Two financiers who were partners discovered 
that an office boy in their employ had been tam- 
pering with the petty cash. 

One of them was so much enraged that he 
desired to send for the police, but the other was 
a calm and just man. He took a more moderate 
and humane view of the situation. 

“No, no,” he said; “let us always remember 
that we began in a small way ourselves.” 
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jFOR SALE) 


u E have just a few copies of 
fl “Camera Work” which we 
Ni will sell for fifty cents each, 
postpaid: 13 Specials; one No. 29, 
Y Geo. H. Seeley; two No. 4, Fred’k 
| H. Evans and two No. 47. 
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' Entered at the pneeee Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


S4e NDE jonal °OR FINE PORTRAITS IN 


SEPIA OR BLACK TONES 


Professional DEFENDER has precisely those properties 
which combine with fine craftsmanship to produce 
superior portrait prints. 


Professtonal DEFENDER quality is constant and uni- 
form, thus adding the final mark of merit— 
dependability. 


Send for list of dealers and ‘‘The Book of Defender Papers.’’ 
(Description, Formulae, Price Lists, Cause avd Effect in Printmaking.) 
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HATH 


A bona fide moonlight picture taken at night 
with one exposure proving our assertion that 
the ILEX PARAGON is unexcelled even 
under most trying lighting conditions. As its 
photographer states, “My ILEX PARAGON 


gets ’em in the dark.” 


“SILVERY NIGHT ” Taken by W. T. Adderley with 
ILEX PARAGON Anastigmat f 4.5 


ILEX PARAGON is the culmination of scientific lens development for 
it has proven to be unique in its adaptability to any setting or purpose. 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


IAT 
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Classified Advertisements | 
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Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange 
and Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 
for thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, mini- 
mum charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. 
Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. 

Additional words, 2 cents each. 

Cash must be sent with order. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

No display allowed. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 
Monday A. M. of the week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


WantTED—About January Ist, capable man to man- 

age the Homeier-Clark Studio, Richmond, Va. 
Must be first-class operator and retoucher. 
samples, photograph of self and references. 
salary. 


WANTED—Expert home-portrait photographers for 

Florida. $75.00 per week, or, 50-50 proposition. 
E. H. Brill Studios, Arcade Building, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—First-class photographic 
studio operator, for high-class work only; write 

full particulars with references. W. O. Breckon 

Studios, Forbes Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HeLte WANTED—Photographer wanted at once to 

take charge of studio, must be first-class re- 
toucher and operator ; good salary to right man. 
Walter L. Harris, 194 W. Main Street, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


WANTED AT OncE—A retoucher and all-around 

man in the studio; central Pennsylvania. Give 
full particulars in first letter. Address Box 1074, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—AIl-around man for medium size studio. 

State experience and salary in first letter. Per- 
manent position. Novelty Studio, 509 S. Adams 
Street, Peoria, III. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


PosITION WANTED—Young married man desires 

position with good studio as general assistant. 
Several years’ experience as printer and finisher; 
very little retouching. W.T. Arend, Baroda, Mich. 


PosITION WaANTED—Expert photographer seeks 
position in January. Moderate salary for mod- 

erate and congenial working conditions. Address 

Box 1077, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


For SaLeE— The furnishings, with or without 

cameras. Just the place for a man with little 
money to own his own place and be his own boss. 
No opposition; college town. For particulars, 
write F. W. Eck, Monticello, Ark. 
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For SaLE—Studio and kodak-finishing plant at 

Oregon’s best and fastest-growing beach resort. 
No competition. Money maker. Selling on ac- 
count of sickness. $1,850 cash; low rent. Rock- 
away Studio, Rockaway, Oregon. 


WanTED—To rent studio, privilege of buying, or 
work on salary. 25 years’ experience. Address 
‘‘Photographer,’’ 227 E. Fifth St., Lexington, Ky. 


OTHER OFFERS OF INTEREST 


For SaLE—One Century No. 4 Studio Camera, 

with 8x10 curtain slide holder, 5x7 reducing 
back with two holders; new; no stand; $45. 
Also, one 8x 10 Corona View, four plate holders, 
tripod and carrying case; new; lens board never 
cut ; $35. Nunley Studio, Booneville, Miss. 


TRUTH-SEEKING PHOTOGRAPHERS, planning 1924, 

analyze 1923 unseen ‘‘Leaks and Losses’’ using 
Sheasgreen’s ‘‘Leak Finder’’ and ‘‘Corrective 
Formula.’’ ‘‘Unfailing Accuracy.’’ Send $8.75. 
Standard Cost Laboratories, 1427 North Penn, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


For SALE—No. 1 Northern Light, $37 complete ; 

5x7 Eastman plate tank, $3.50; five 5x7 view 
film holders, $1 each; set Complete Self-Instructing 
Library of Practical Photography, by Schriever. 
R. D. Knight, LaFollette, Tenn. 


RETOUCHERS- FOR THE TRADE—Special attention to 
mail orders. Experienced retouchers. Anchure 
System, 3945 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, III. 


The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- | 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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As good, as satisfying and 
as salable as a contact print 
because it duplicates its 
quality, its tone and its 
surface. Make the large 


print on 


HAS TMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


Rough Matte, Rough Lustre and Old 
Master surfaces in white and buff stocks, 


at your dealer’s. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER? Ney: 
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When you order a 
developing agent, 
specify 


ELON 


In combination with hydro- 
chinon it produces the best 


possible developer for pho- 
tographic papers. 


We make tt—we know it’s right 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’ 
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Make unusual lightings— 
use all the light you wish 
—place it where you like 
—it will be correctly re- 
corded in the negative on 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
FILM 


Par Speed—Super Speed | 
Uniform Quality 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Eastman Floodlights 


As auxiliary lights in the por- 
trait studio they add the needed 
strength to dull daylight or illum- 
inate shadows that would other- 
wise be objectionable black 
masses. 


In commercial 4 graphy 
there are dozens of uses {or these 
convenient lamp units bea in 
and out of the studio. - 

The stand extends to o feet or 
collapses to 26 inches and the 
Floodlight complete weizhs but 
5 pounds. The light which is ad- 
justable to any angle uses a 500 watt, Mogul base 
lamp —not furnished. 


Eastman Floodligit, stand and 5 foot 
heavy cord, without lamp, $20.00 
at your dealer’s. 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The paper for better portraits 


The gift portrait should be distinctive— 
should suggest unusual quality. The Old 
Master or Linen Finish surfaces of Vitava 
Athena will appeal to the discriminating 
Christmas shopper with a problem of 
personal gift making. 


Both of these papers are especially 
well suited to coloring processes. 
Your dealer can supply either in 
white or buff stocks, double weight 
only. 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MADE IN PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A., 
BY CHAMBERS PRESS 
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